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PREFACE 

This  volume  preserves  a  considerable  body  of  Sanborn's 
literary  work  that  should  delight  those  specializing  in  the 
American  Renaissance  or  those  who  have  lamented  the  criti- 
cal imperceptiveness  manifested  toward  that  period  by  the 
"gilded  age"  that  followed.    Sanborn  is  here  seen  as  the  re- 
porter and  literary  evaluator  of  his  times— and  especially 
as  enunciator  of  values  in  the  poetry  of  Emerson,  Whitman, 
Thoreau  and  Dickinson  (to  name  only  a  few)  during  a  period 
somewhat  astigmatic. 

This  collection,  however,  includes  only  a  small  portion  of 
his  literary  papers,  most  of  which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  other  volumes  of  this  series,  which  the  careful  student 
will  not  ignore:  (1)  Transcendental  Youth  and  Age,  (2)  Table 
Talk,  (3)  John  Brown  and  the  Transcendentalists ,  (4)  Tran- 
scendental Writers  and  Heroes,  (5 )  Transcendental  and  Lit- 
erary New  England  and  (6)  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Phi- 
losophy. 

Sanborn*s  principal  outlet  for  his  critical  observations 
was  the  newspaper,  which,  in  his  day,  addressed  a  public 
deeply  interested  in  literature  and  desirous  of  reading  evalu- 
ations of  it .    Because  the  Springfield  Republican,  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  the  Boston  Commonwealth  and  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser  led  the  country  in  providing  such  a  serv- 
ice, the  scholarly  investigator  of  nineteenth -century  Ameri- 
can criticism  will  not  delay  adventuring  into  their  yellowing 
newsprint.    In  the  volumes  listed  above  I  have  merely  sam- 
pled vast  resources  and,  I  hope,  demonstrated  their  impor- 
tance . 

I  have  been  obligated  for  help  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume  to  the  staffs  of  the  Springfield  Public  Library  and 
the  Boston  Public  Library — especially  to  their  microtext 
divisions --which  have  offered  memorable  hospitality  and 
labored  to  supply  me  with  acceptable  blow-ups  from  film- 
strips.    In  handling  the  result,  my  typist,  Mrs.  Ruth  A. 
Dorey  of  South  Windsor,  Connecticut,  as  in  other  volumes, 
has  combined  literacy,  dedication  and  stenographic  skill  to 
make  the  faded  records  of  a  century  ago  speak  eloquently  to 
us  today.    She  deserves  special  thanks. 

K.  W.  C. 

June  1,  1980. 
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(1) 

CHARLES  ADAMS  FAULKNER:    A  STUDENT  KILLED  ON 
THE  FITCHBURG  RAILROAD 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  about  5  o'clock,  a  young  student 
in  Harvard  College,  named  Charles  A.  Faulkner,  a  son  of 
Col.  Samuel  Faulkner  of  South  Acton,  was  run  over  by  a 
locomotive  at  Porter's  station,  North  Cambridge,  and  in- 
jured so  that  he  died  in  half  an  hour.    He  was  in  the  habit 
every  Saturday  afternoon  of  going  to  the  station  with  a  va- 
lise to  be  sent  to  his  home,  and  also  to  receive  a  package 
from  there.    On  this  occasion  he  had  made  the  exchange, 
had  written  a  letter  to  his  father,  and  was  crossing  the 
track  with  a  carpet-bag  of  clean  clothes,  when  he  was 
struck  by  the  locomotive  "Vermont,"  which  had  been  up 
the  brick  yard  crossing,  and  was  returning  backwards  at 
the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.    Both  legs  were  cut  off,  his 
head  was  injured,  and  his  body  so  badly  crushed,  that  his 
surviving  for  a  moment  seems  remarkable .    He  was  kept 
under  the  influence  of  ether  while  alive .    His  remains 
were  conveyed  to  his  home  on  an  extra  train  of  cars  by 
the  officers  of  the  road  and  some  of  his  brother  students. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Freshman  class  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, held  at  10  A.M.  yesterday,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  remove  from 
among  us  Charles  Adams  Faulkner,  one  of  our  most  high- 
ly esteemed  class-mates,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
distressing, 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  his  death  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  which  deprives  our  class  of  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  his  class-mates  of  a  pleasant  and  congenial 
companion,  and  this  University  of  one  who  bade  fair  to 
share  its  highest  honors. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  afflicted  family  and 
friends  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  trust  they  will  find 
consolation  in  the  assurance  that  his  course  among  us  has 
been  marked  by  the  purest  morality,  and  a  reputation  un- 
sullied by  one  mean  or  dishonorable  action. 

Resolved,  That  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  respect  for 
thirty  days . 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 


(2) 
SAMUEL  BOWLES:    A  PERSONAL  TRIBUTE 

There  have  been  many  definitions  of  Genius,  perhaps 
none  better  than  that  recent  one  of  Emerson,  who  calls  it 
"a  sensibility  to  all  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world;  a 
sensibility  so  equal  that  it  receives  accurately  all  impres- 
sions, and  can  truly  report  them,  without  excess  or  loss, 
as  it  received."   It  was  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Bowles  was 
said,  very  justly,  to  have  a  genius  for  journalism.    No 
weaker  word  will  describe  his  power,  which  has  so  long 
been  felt,  both  in  its  immediate  stroke  and  its  indirect  re- 
sult.   His  active  career  from  1844  to  the  present  time  cov- 
ers all  that  is  really  valuable  and  distinctive  in  American 
journalism;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  this  period  no  name 
has  been  more  distinguished,  no  influence  more  potent, 
than  his  own.   He  was  endowed  with  that  intuitive  sagacity 


which  leads  a  man,  here  and  there,  to  meet  the  coming 
time  and  its  needs  long  before  the  many,  or  even  the  en- 
lightened few,  see  clearly  what  those  needs  are .    This 
led  him  many  years  ago  to  form  that  theory  of  independ- 
ent journalism  upon  which  he  had  consistently  acted  for  a 
long  time  before  the  mass  of  editors  and  readers  even  be- 
gan to  understand  what  independence  really  implies  in  a 
journalist.    If  he  had  not  found  the  good  word  "journalism" 
to  describe  his  profession,  he  would  have  invented  it;  as, 
indeed,  he  was  the  first  American  editor  to  use  it  con- 
stantly and  clearly  in  its  large  sense,  as  we  now  receive 
it.    To  his  forecasting  spirit  the  word  had  a  fascinating 
significance,  even  before  he  discerned  fully  what  mean- 
ings were  involved  in  it.    He  found  the  New  England  news- 
paper a  petty,  local  affair,  sometimes  sharp  and  forcible, 
but  narrow- -generally  both  narrow  and  dull.    He  devoted 
the  whole  active  period  of  his  laborious  life,  the  whole 
scope  of  his  great  powers,  to  this  insignificant  organism, 
and  he  leaves  it  to-day  master  of  the  field—with  all  the 
other  social  forces  of  New  England  tributary  to  its  power, 
or  hastening  to  seek  its  alliance.    Under  his  hands  it  found 
development,  resources,  integrity,  public  spirit--it  came 
to  the  front,  and  remained  there.    And  then  the  men  who 
had  never  conceived  it  possible  that  a  newspaper,  any 
more  than  an  egg,  could  be  made  to  stand  in  its  own  place, 
without  something  to  lean  against,  top  and  bottom,  took 
the  hint,  set  their  own  newspapers  on  end,  like  the  egg  of 
Columbus,  and  tried  hard  to  forget  who  had  taught  them 
the  simple  lesson. 

Let  us  not  claim  too  much  for  our  friend,  who  for  him- 
self claimed  nothing,  except  some  knowledge  of  his  own 
business  and  of  his  own  people.    He  was  aided  in  this  work 
of  a  lifetime,  as  all  public  benefactors  are,  by  the  drift 
and  desire  of  his  age.    Where  that  pointed  he  followed, 
and  he  was  prudent  not  to  go  forward  too  fast.    High  as 
his  courage  was,  and  never  loftier  than  when  the  situation 
was  most  critical,  he  taught  his  ardent  wishes  to  wait  un- 
til the  occasion  was  beginning  to  ripen.    Sometimes,  in 
his  earlier  editorial  course,  he  held  back  when  he  might 
well  have  gone  forward .    He  was  not  swift  to  see  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  struggle  against  slavery,  and  was  longer  in 
breaking  away  from  the  old  whig  party  than  were  many  men 
who  afterward  censured  him  for  too  early  abandoning  the 
republican  party,  of  which,  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders .    By  tradition  and  youthful  associations  his 
judgment  may  have  been  a  little  beguiled  in  1849-50,  but 
no  such  sentimental  attachment  concealed  from  him  the 
needs  of  the  country  twenty  years  later.    He  was  quick 
and  profound  in  detecting  the  evils  that  lurked  under  spe- 
cious names  in  our  national  politics  after  the  great  re- 
sults of  the  civil  war  were  attained;  and  few  men  have 
done  more  than  he  to  unmask  and  to  remove  them .    In 
this  work,  which  much  occupied  his  later  years,  he  came 
forth  under  a  new  aspect,  as  a  reformer,  aiming  earnest- 
ly at  moral  regeneration,  in  political  and  social  life.    He 
had  passed  for  a  conservative  when  reformers  were  the 
fashion;  now  he  was  seen  to  be  laboring  in  a  thankless 
and  irksome  task  of  reform,  at  an  age  when  most  re- 
formers have  ripened  into  acquiescence  in  whatever  state 
of  things  they  find  existing.    It  was  this  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  career  that  many  persons  found  it  hardest  to 
comprehend- -this  inverted  radicalism,  this  autumnal 
enthusiasm  for  moral  ideas,  which  moved  him  all  the 


more  because  he  saw  others  strangely  indifferent  to  them . 
Out  of  this  state  of  mind  in  him  and  in  them  grew  much 
of  the  political  animosity  and  personal  estrangement  that 
has  embittered  portions  of  his  later  years.    Men  who  had 
thought  themselves  more  observant  of  moral  distinctions 
than  they  fancied  the  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  had  a  right 
to  be,  were  shocked  to  find  the  sharpest  tests  of  honor  and 
rectitude  applied  to  their  own  conduct.    Sometimes  they 
shrank  back  even  from  the  Decalogue  when  they  saw  it  em- 
bodied in  a  leading  article,  and  they  showed  themselves 
particularly  aggrieved  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

To  those  who  knew  Mr.  Bowles  intimately,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  was  more  interesting,  nothing  more  attrac- 
tive than  this  earnestness  of  his  mature  years.    It  was  the 
ripening  of  his  nature,  and  grew  spontaneously  out  of  his 
social  affections  and  his  conception  of  what  an  American 
citizen  owed  to  his  country,  to  his  countrymen,  and  to 
himself.    He  saw  his  children  growing  up  to  take  their 
places  in  a  community  and  a  nation  which  was  drifting 
away  from  the  old  anchorage,  and  he  gravely  distrusted 
the  steersman  and  the  crew.    In  a  nobler  sense  than  Lord 
Bacon  intended  he  had  "given  hostages  to  Fortune"  and  was 
bound  to  see  that  he  left  his  country,  his  state  and  his  city 
in  no  worse  condition  than  he  found  them .    To  change  the 
course  of  events  became  his  desire,  as  it  never  had  been 
in  his  younger  life.    He  perceived  with  delight,  but  also 
with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  that  the  newspaper  he 
had  created  was  a  force  potent  to  withstand  some  of  the 
influences  he  saw  so  mischievously  active  all  about  him. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  he  used  this  magical  weapon  now 
and  again  on  the  side  of  honesty  in  trade,  decency  in  pri- 
vate morals,  honor  in  professional  service,  purity,  jus- 
tice and  personal  unselfishness  in  public  affairs.    The  oc- 
casions were  often  conspicuous,  some  of  the  objects  of  his 
attack  were  not  less  so,  and  it  mattered  not  to  him  whether 
he  found  them  among  his  friends  or  his  foes.    When  neces- 
sary, he  gave  fair  warning  to  former  allies  that  they  must 
expect  no  immunity  for  public  faults  because  of  their  pri- 
vate friendship;  but  those  on  whom  the  censure  fell  some- 
times failed  to  comprehend  what  this  meant  till  they  saw 
themselves  and  their  sins  gazetted.    Gradually  the  whole 
wide  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
came  to  understand  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  punishment 
was  to  repent  and  sin  no  more,  or  at  least  to  set  their 
faces  in  the  right  direction.     Many  good  people  once 
thought,  and  perhaps  a  few  still  imagine  that  this  sever- 
ity of  his  was  often  uncalled  for,  sometimes  wanton  and 
capricious;  that  he  blamed  without  due  cause,  and  praised 
indiscriminately  by  way  of  contrast.    No  doubt  there  were 
instances  of  this,  but  in  the  main  the  record  of  history, 
and  too  often  the  criminal  docket  of  the  courts  or  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  confirmed  his  verdict  and  added  heavier  con- 
demnation . 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bowles  dates  back  to  the 
earlier  and  includes  the  later  of  the  two  periods  thus  im- 
perfectly indicated.    There  was  no  sudden  change  from 
one  to  the  other,  though  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  may 
serve  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  later  period,  and 
the  second  year  of  Grant's  administration  the  distinct  per- 
ception in  his  own  mind  of  his  proper  attitude  toward  par- 
ties and  the  whole  people.    He  never  acquired  that  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  an  abstract  principle,  which  carried 
Napoleon's  "fanatics  of  1792"  through  their  revolutionary 


campaigns,  and  inspired  the  American  abolitionists  in 
their  long  warfare  with  slavery.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  he  ever  fall  into  the  ranks  of  those  pragmatic  incapa- 
bles  who  waste  their  own  time  and  ours  in  answering  po- 
litical questions  that  nobody  has  asked,  and  inventing  ma- 
chinery that  can  never  be  made  to  go,  much  less  turn  a 
driving-wheel.    He  was  the  most  practical  of  Americans, 
who  in  politics  are  the  most  practical  people  in  the  world. 
His  political  sagacity  in  its  own  sphere  was  matchless  and 
seldom  at  fault;  the  occasion,  however,  did  not  always 
come  up  to  the  mark  he  had  set,  because  duller  people 
than  he  were  always  in  the  majority. 

These  were  traits  of  his  public  character.   Of  his  per- 
sonal virtues  and  attractions,  who  can  now  trust  himself 
to  speak?    His  own  affections  were  both  warm  and  broad, 
and  they  found  a  response  wherever  he  was  known,  even 
by  casual  acquaintance.    The  glance  of  his  eye,  the  cor- 
dial pressure  of  his  hand,  the  winning  or  challenging  tone 
of  his  voice,  have  often  aroused  sentiments  as  lasting  as 
their  occasion  was  transitory.   His  prudence  never  passed 
into  selfishness  or  settled  into  coldness.    His  theory  of 
journalism  was  impersonal,  but  no  man  was  ever  more 
distinctly  and  warmly  a  person  dealing  directly  with  other 
persons.    That  which  we  call  "magnetism,"  because  we 
have  no  better  name  for  it,  radiated  from  his  presence 
and  was  transmitted  through  his  pen.    With  the  echoes  of 
his  fame,  as  they  resound  to-day  throughout  the  land,  the 
voices  of  affection  are  everywhere  mingled,  and  these 
confer  the  more  enviable  renown. 


(3) 
EMERSON'S  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  THE  NATION 

No  doubt  the  chief  literary  event  of  the  winter  in  Bos- 
ton has  been  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Emerson  at  the  Old  South 
last  week.    It  has  been  very  imperfectly  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  but  will  soon  be  published  in  full  with  his 
own  revision.    In  form  it  is  new;  in  spirit,  however,  it 
is  the  same  noble  and  cheerful  gospel  he  has  been  preach- 
ing these  forty  years  and  more- -calling  the  people  of 
America  to  a  higher  courage  and  a  less  frivolous  activity. 
In  1841,  when  he  lectured  to  the  Mechanics'  Apprentices' 
Library  association,  at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Tremont 
street  (now  the  United  States  court-house),  Mr.  Emerson 
said:    "The  Americans  have  many  virtues,  but  they  have 
not  Faith  and  Hope .    I  know  no  two  words  whose  meaning 
is  more  lost  sight  of.    We  use  these  words  as  if  they  were 
as  obsolete  as  Selah  and  Amen.    And  yet  they  have  the 
broadest  meaning  and  the  most  cogent  application  to  Bos- 
ton in  1841 .    The  Americans  have  no  faith.    They  rely  on 
the  power  of  a  dollar;  they  are  deaf  to  a  sentiment.    They 
think  you  may  talk  the  north  wind  down  as  easily  as  raise 
society;  and  no  class  more  faithless  than  the  scholars  or 
intellectual  men."   A  year  before  this,  in  his  editorial  in- 
troduction to  the  Dial  (July,  1840),  Mr.  Emerson  spoke  of 
the  "strong  current  of  thought  and  feeling  which,  for  a  few 
years  past,  has  led  many  sincere  persons  in  New  England 
to  reprobate  that  rigor  of  our  conventions  of  religion  and 
education  which  is  turning  us  to  stone,  which  looks  only 
backward,  which  asks  only  such  a  future  as  the  past, 
which  suspects  improvement,  and  holds  nothing  so  much 
in  horror  as  new  views  and  the  dreams  of  youth."   In 
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1844,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
association,  he  said:    "I  call  upon  you,  young  men,  to  obey 
your  heart  and  be  the  nobility  of  this  land .    In  every  age  of 
the  world  there  has  been  a  leading  nation,  one  of  a  more 
generous  sentiment,  whose  eminent  citizens  were  willing 
to  stand  for  the  interests  of  general  justice  and  humanity, 
at  the  risk  of  being  called,  by  the  men  of  the  moment,  chi- 
merical and  fantastic."   (This,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  an- 
swer to  the  Philistine  attack  on  Gerrit  Smith  in  the  March 
North  American;  for  that  "eminent  citizen"  spent  a  long 
life  in  doing  that  thing  and  being  called  by  those  epithets). 
"Which  should  be  that  nation  but  these  states?  Which  should 
lead  that  movement  if  not  New  England?   Who  should  lead 
the  leaders  but  the  young  American?    The  people  and  the 
world  are  now  suffering  from  the  want  of  religion  and  honor 
in  the  public  mind.    In  America,  out-of-doors  all  seems  a 
market;  in-doors,  an  air-tight  stove  of  conventionalism." 
And  now,  after  a  whole  generation  has  passed  away,  and 
America  has  done  something  under  the  lead  of  its  young 
men  of  that  time,  Mr.  Emerson  repeats  the  prophecy  in 
the  form  of  an  accepted  fact.    "At  every  moment,"  he  said 
in  the  Old  South,   "some  one  country  more  than  another 
represents  the  sentiment  of  the  future  of  mankind .    At  the 
present  time  none  will  doubt  that  America  occupies  this 
place  in  the  opinion  of  all  nations."   Now,  therefore,  is 
fulfilled  what  was  spoken  by  Ellery  Channing  the  prophet 
when  in  1846  he  sung: 

They  do  malign  us  who  contract  our  hope 
To  prudent  gain  or  blind  religious  zeal; 
More  signs  than  these  shine  in  our  horoscope,  — 
Nobly  to  live,  to  do,  and  dare,  and  feel, 
Knit  to  each  other  by  firm  bands  of  steel, 
Our  eyes  to  God  we  turn,  our  hearts  to  home, 
Standing  content  beneath  the  azure  dome. 

The  South  shall  yet  be  free,  — we  wish  it  thus; 

In  vain  against  our  purpose  may  they  turn,  — 
They  are  our  brothers  and  belong  to  us, 

And  on  our  altars  Slavery  shall  burn, 

Its  ashes  buried  in  a  silent  urn. 
Then  think  not  'tis  a  vain  New  England  boast,  — 
We  love  the  distant  West,  the  Atlantic  coast. 

"This  writer,"  said  Emerson  before  these  verses  were 
composed,   "was  not  afraid  to  write  ill;  he  had  a  great 
meaning  too  much  at  heart  to  stand  for  trifles,  and  wrote 
lordly  for  his  peers  alone ."   Indeed  there  is  a  more  than 
lordly — a  princely  air  in  this  mandate,  a  touch  of  "Le  Roy 
le  venit"  in  the  phrase  "we  wish  it  thus"; 

Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas . 

I  wish  it  so,  and  so  command,  -- 
My  will  for  argument  may  stand . 


Perhaps  this  may  throw  some  light  on  the  philosopher's 
jest.    Jefferson,  in  his  old  age,  congratulated  John  Adams 
that  they  had  emancipated  America  from  "the  dull  monoto- 
ny of  colonial  subservience."   But  to  Mr.  Emerson  every- 
thing is  provincial  that  is  not  on  the  highest  level  of  origi- 
nality.   He  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  the  poetry  of 
Homer  will  be  as  'the  music  of  tin-pans,"  compared  with 
that  other  melody  of  which  he  once  said : 

Come  learn  with  me  the  fatal  song 

That  knits  the  world  in  music  strong, 

Whereto  every  bosom  dances, 

Kindled  with  courageous  fancies . 

Come  lift  thine  eyes  to  lofty  rhymes 

Of  things  with  things,  of  times  with  times,  -- 

Primal  chimes  of  sun  and  shade, 

Of  sound  and  echo,  man  and  maid, 

The  land  reflected  in  the  flood. 

Body  with  shadow  still  pursued. 

With  a  still  higher  flight  of  the  imagination,  Thoreau 
said,   "Where  was  that  strain  mixed  into  which  the  world 
was  dropped  but  as  a  lump  of  sugar  to  sweeten  the  draught," 
and  Emerson  again  spoke  in  praise  of-- 

Wine  which  music  is,  -- 

Music  and  wine  are  one,  -- 

That  I,  drinking  this, 

Shall  hear  far  Chaos  talk  with  me . 

Kings  unborn  shall  walk  with  me, 

And  the  poor  grass  shall  plot  and  plan 

What  it  shall  do  when  it  is  man . 

This  was  a  beverage  against  which  Mr.  Baker's  prohibi- 
tory law  would  have  no  force,  though  more  intoxicating 
than  any  in  which  Omar  Khayyam  used  to  indulge: 

From  the  deep  mysteries  thy  goblet  fills , 

The  wines  do  murmur 

That  Nature  warmed  her, 
When  she  was  pressing  out  from  must  the  hills, 

The  plains  that  near  us  lie, 

The  foldings  of  the  sky, 
Whate'er  within  the  horizon's  bound  there  is, 
From  Hades'  cauldron  to  the  blue  God's  bliss. 

"Stop  up  your  canals,  now,  fellows,"  says  the  shep- 
herd in  Virgil,   'the  meadows  have  had  their  fill, "--sat 
prata  biberunt.    Enough  of  these  liquid  refreshments, 
and  these  transcendental  recollections. 


(4) 
EDWARD  YOUNG  AND  HIS  NIGHT  THOUGHTS 


Nevertheless,  Mr.  Emerson  still  complains  that 
"America  is  provincial — an  immense  Halifax."    This 
was  a  good  joke  and  the  audience  laughed  at  it,  but  it  is 
a  little  hard  to  explain  why.    In  my  boyhood  the  gamins 
used  to  sing, 

There  was  a  frog  lived  in  a  well, 

And,  when  he  died,  he  went  to- -Halifax. 


Young's  "Night  Thoughts"  belonged  to  that  small  po- 
etical library  upon  which  the  youth  of  New  England  were 
educated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  first 
half  of  this  one;  the  other  volumes  being  Watts's  Hymns, 
Milton's  poems,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons, and  an  odd  volume  of  Shakespeare,  here  and  there. 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  have  grown  in  common  fame, 
Thomson  is  by  no  means  forgotten,  and  Watts  holds  his 
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own,  though  no  longer  sung  in  the  lump  as  he  used  to  be, 
but  by  samples  and  selections.    But  Dr.  Edward  Young 
has  slipped  back  into  his  own  night,  and  has  few  readers 
of  fancy,  except  in  those  proverbial  extracts  which  few 
persons  recognize  as  his .    I  suppose  most  people  take  the 
Shakespearean  line 

"Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep!" 
to  be  Shakespeare's  own,  and  ascribe  to  some  other  writer 
the  phrase 

"*Tis  older  Scripture,  writ  by  God's  own  hand." 
Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  Young  said 

"An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad," 
and  that  he  wrote  those  consolatory  lines, 

"Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perched  on  Alps, 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales, "-- 
but  who  ever  thinks  of  the  fine  line  that  follows, 
"Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  Pyramids?" 
A  million  copy-books  bear  witness  to  Young's  maxim, 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time," 
and  everybody  quotes 

"How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight!" 

Dr.  Young  lived  to  see  most  of  his  blessings  illuminated 
in  this  way,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  long-lived  poets  that 
England  has  produced.    Born  in  1681,  he  survived  till  1765, 
and  wrote  a  long  poem  after  he  was  80  years  old.    He  was, 
of  course,  contemporary  with  Pope  (who  was  not  born  till 
1688),  with  Swift,  Addison,  Gay,  Watts,  Collins,  Gray  and 
Johnson,  and  he  outlived  most  of  them.    The  recent  books 
give  the  date  of  his  birth  as  1684,  but  I  prefer  to  follow 
Mitford's  chronology,  which  best  agrees  with  the  facts. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  early  found  fame 
as  a  wit,  which  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  more 
famous  wits.    It  is  he  who  tells  the  story  about  Ambrose 
Phillips  and  Julius  Caesar,  which  Mr.  Froude  may  read 
with  profit.    Phillips  asked  Swift  and  others  what  sort  of 
person  they  supposed  Caesar  was;  to  which  they  answered 
that  he  was  a  small  man,  and  thin-faced.    "Now  for  my 
part,"  said  Phillips,   "I  should  take  him  to  have  been  of  a 
lean  make,  pale  complexion,  extremely  neat  in  his  dress, 
and  five  feet  seven  inches  high, "--an  exact  description  of 
Phillips  himself.    Swift  replied  with  much  courtesy,   "And 
I,  Mr.  Phillips,  should  take  him  to  have  been  a  plump  man, 
just  five  feet  five  inches  high;  not  very  neatly  dressed,  in 
a  black  gown  with  pudding  sleeves."  Dr.  Young  also  re- 
ports the  saying  of  Colley  Cibber's  brother  to  Dr.  Burton, 
"That  he  did  not  know  any  sin  he  had  not  committed,  but 
one,  which  was  avarice,  and  if  the  doctor  would  give  him 
a  guinea,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  be  guilty  of  that,  too." 
Young's  wit  seems  to  have  made  him  waste  much  time  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  not  in  vice,  as  many  poets  have 
done,  but  in  frivolous  company.    Pope  says  he  passed  "a 
foolish  youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and  poets,  --but  his  hav- 
ing a  very  good  heart  enabled  him  to  support  the  clerical 
character  when  he  assumed  it,  first  with  decency  and 
afterward  with  honor."   He  was  late  in  everything;  did 
not  publish  verses  till  he  was  31  years  old,  and  became 
a  clergyman  at  47,  after  a  successful  career  as  a  satirist 
and  playwright.    As  a  lyric  poet  he  was  a  failure,  as  his 
Ode  to  Ocean,  written  in  1728,  bears  witness. 

The  soul  refined 
Is  most  inclined 


To  every  moral  excellence; 

All  vice  is  dull, 

A  knave's  a  fool; 
And  virtue  is  the  child  of  sense. 

This  is  one  of  the  stanzas,  and  here  are  one  or  two  more: 

The  main!  the  main! 

Is  Britain's  reign; 
Her  strength,  her  glory,  it's  her  fleet; 

The  main!  the  main! 

Be  Britain's  strain; 
As  Tritons  strong,  as  sirens  sweet. 

And  storms  deface 

The  fluid  glass, 
In  which  ere  while  Britania  fair, 

Looked  down  with  pride, 

Like  Ocean's  bride, 
Adjusting  her  majestic  air. 

This  is  very  poor  stuff,  and  far  enough  from  conform- 
ing to  Young's  own  rule,  in  which  he  says,   "Ode  should  be 
peculiar,  but  not  strained;  moral,  but  not  flat;  natural, 
but  not  obvious;  delicate,  but  not  affected;  full,  but  not 
obscure;  fiery,  but  not  mad;  thick,  but  not  loaded  in  its 
numbers."   And  he  ventures  to  hope  that  he  has  "hit  the 
spirit  of  ode  in  general";  he  certainly  took  good  aim,  and 
the  poor  victim  never  drew  a  long  breath  again.    He  did 
not  attempt  "ode"  any  more,  but  as  Pope  said  of  himself: 

Not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long, 

But  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song. 

His  "Night  Thoughts"  were,  no  doubt,  many  years  in  com- 
posing, but  they  were  published  in  1742-44,  when  Young 
was  upwards  of  60.    He  seems  to  have  wished  to  contro- 
vert the  optimism  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  to  direct 
men 's  minds  beyond  the  present  world .    "The  title  of  my 
poem,"  said  Young,   "is  not  affected,  for  I  never  compose 
but  at  night,  except  sometimes  when  I  am  on  horseback." 
At  this  time  he  was  in  his  parish  of  Welwyn,  where  he 
ever  after  lived  and  where  he  died  and  is  buried.    At  the 
age  of  50  he  had  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  a  widow 
and  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
born  about  1 733 ,  with  whom  for  some  reason  he  quar- 
reled in  his  old  age.    His  wife  died  in  1741,  her  daughter 
and  son- in-law- -the  latter  a  son  of  the  then  Lord  Palmer- 
ston--had  died  shortly  before.    It  is  to  these  bereave- 
ments that  the  famous  lines  allude: 

Insatiate  archer!  could  not  one  suffice? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain; 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn. 

It  is  supposed  that  "Philander"  and  "Narcissa"  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Temple,  but  nobody  seems  to  know  who  "Lo- 
renzo" was,  some  suggesting  the  wicked  younger  Whar- 
ton, who  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  Young  in  his  early 
life.    It  would  seem  almost  a  satire  on  Wharton  to  tell 
him  of  a  virtuous  man, 

Whose  yesterdays  look  backward  with  a  smile, 
Nor,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  fly. 
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To  be  sure,  Wharton,  like  any  other  man,  might  be  warned 
of  time  misspent, 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 

And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 

And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Wharton  died,  however,  the  year  that  Young  was  married. 
He  had  tried  to  bring  Young  into  Parliament,  and  had  given 
him  much  money,  which,  from  so  profligate  and  notorious 
a  person,  has  done  the  poet's  reputation  some  harm.    So, 
too,  has  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard,  one  of  the  mistresses 
of  George  II,  to  whom  he  wrote,  after  he  was  50  years  old, 
asking  for  church  preferment,  which  he  never  received. 
More  than  20  years  later  (in  1758)  he  applied  again  for  pre- 
ferment, this  time  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
replied:    "I  have  long  wondered  that  more  suitable  return 
of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken  by  persons  in  pow- 
er; but  how  to  remedy  the  omission  I  see  not.    Your  fortune 
and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement, 
and  your  sentiments  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own 
account,  which  is  sincerely  felt  by  me."   It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Young  in  his  old  age  was  penurious  and  unhappy. 
His  curate,  one  gossiping  Jones,  in  1762  writes:    "The  old 
gentleman  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  pretty  odd  way  of  late, 
moping,  dejected,  self-willed,  and  as  if  surrounded  with 
some  perplexing  circumstances.    There  is  much  mystery 
in  almost  all  his  temporal  affairs,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
his  speculative  opinions .    Whoever  lives  in  this  neighbor- 
hood to  see  his  exit,  will  probably  hear  and  see  some  very 
strange  things--time  will  show--I  am  afraid  not  greatly  to 
his  credit."   He  was  reconciled  to  his  son  upon  his  death- 
bed, however,  and  left  him,  according  to  Jones,   "a  very 
handsome  fortune,"  which,  with  all  his  meditations  on 
death  and  eternity,  the  moralizing  poet  had  contrived  to 
get  and  keep. 

Lamartine  was  never  able  to  keep  his  fortune,  but  in 
his  turn  of  mind  he  resembled  Young,  as  Taine  thinks . 
"Young  and  his  contemporaries  say  beforehand  that  which 
Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  were  to  discover.    The  true, 
the  futile,  --all  is  here  40  years  earlier  than  in  France." 
Granting  this  to  be  so,  the  Frenchmen  were  certainly  more 
romantic  and  youthful  than  the  author  of  "Night  Thoughts." 
Young  knew  Voltaire  and  was  thought  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  equal  him  in  wit;  such,  however,  has  not 
been  the  verdict  of  time.    He  took  Voltaire  to  task  in  his 
senile  poem,   "Resignation,"  but  there  is  little  merit  in 
the  reproof.    Young  will  retain  a  good  reputation,  but  he 
was  not,  like  Voltaire,  one  of  the  makers  of  an  epoch. 
The  edition  of  his  poems  which  Houghton  &  Osgood  publish 
does  not  contain  his  tragedies,  one  of  which  long  kept  the 
stage,  and  contained  the  lines: 

Souls  all  on  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
To  whom  revenge  is  virtue. 

His  sermons  and  prose  pieces  are  justly  forgotten. 


the  best.    Like  Walt  Whitman,  in  all  his  books  he  cele- 
brates himself,  and  the  scenery  varies  without  chang- 
ing the  principal  character.    They  tell  us  that  in  the  old 
Greek  plays  there  was  originally  but  a  single  actor,  who, 
in  company  with  the  chorus,  said  and  sung  all  that  was  to 
be  heard  from  the  stage.   It  is  something  so  with  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  books--his  chorus  is  a  rich  and  untraceable  group 
of  authors,  from  whom  he  quotes,  not  always  by  name, 
and  whose  verses,  when  they  happen  to  be  poets,  he  al- 
ters to  suit  himself.    Thus,  in  citing  from  Cowley's  re- 
markable ode  on  "Destiny,"  toward  the  end  of  "Tablets," 
Mr.  Alcott  omits  and  changes  verses,  so  as  to  adapt  the 
lines  to  his  own  purpose.    Cowley's  "midwife  Muse"  be- 
comes a  "midnight  nurse";  "unlucky  doom"  is  "deter- 
mined doom,"  and  the  line, 

"Figures,  alas!  of  speech,  for  Destiny  plays  us  all," 
becomes  in  Mr.  Alcott's  version, 

"Not  figures  these  of  speech,  --forefathers  sway  us 
all." 

This  is  not  an  example  to  be  imitated,  though  in  Mr.  Al- 
cott it  does  no  special  harm--for  nobody  expects  verbal 
accuracy  in  an  author  so  elusive  and  oracular.    His  books 
are  to  be  read  more  for  what  they  inspire  and  suggest 
than  for  what  they  directly  communicate,  a  thing  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  read  and  criticise.    At 
the  period  of  the  "Tablets,"  some  dozen  years  ago,  Mr. 
Alcott  was  happy  in  his  garden  and  orchard,  at  the  house 
which  has  since  become  the  seat  of  his  summer  school  of 
philosophy--but  philosophy  by  that  name  was  as  yet  un- 
thought  of.    He  planted  and  pruned  his  trees,  plucked  their 
fruit,  rambled  in  the  pine  wood  above  the  house-top,  and 
arranged  these  arabesque  essays  which  cannot  be  read 
without  pleasure,  nor  without  some  agreeable  confusion 
of  mind.    The  new  edition,  lately  published  by  Roberts 
Bros.,  differs  slightly  from  that  of  1868,  which  was  en- 
tirely out  of  print,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  author's 
old  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  many  new  ones  whom  his 
recent  utterances  and  experiences  have  drawn  toward 
him.    Just  now  Mr.  Alcott  is  absent,  not  only  from  the 
Orchard  house,  but  from  Concord  altogether- -having  de- 
parted late  in  October  on  one  of  those  winter  pilgrimages 
westward  which  he  has  made  periodically  of  late  years. 
He  was  lately  in  Connecticut,  now  probably  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  will  soon  be  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin- -perhaps  spending  his  80th  birthday  (No- 
vember 29)  at  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  farthest  point  west 
in  his  journey  of  this  year.    As  he  goes  along,  he  con- 
verses, lectures,  preaches  from  pulpits  and  talks  in 
schools  from  one  city  to  another;  and  this  year  he  will 
have  much  to  say  concerning  the  Concord  school  of  phi- 
losophy, founded  by  him  and  likely  to  continue  and  be- 
come an  established  institution.    He  may  return  to  Con- 
cord before  Christmas,  or  he  may  not  until  the  winter 
is  well  advanced.    He  travels  alone,  but  finds  friends 
wherever  he  journeys. 


(5) 
BRONSON  ALCOTT'S  TABLETS 

Of  all  the  books  written  or  compiled  by  Mr.  Alcott,  his 
"Tablets,"  first  printed  in  1868,  will  probably  be  reckoned 


(6) 

THE  HOLMES  BREAKFAST 

The  Holmes  breakfast  began  at  a  little  before  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon  and  was  not  over  till  7  in  the  evening.    It 
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was,  in  fact,  the  most  brilliant  dinner  party  that  Boston 
has  seen  for  many  years,  and  never  will  it  be  possible 
to  collect  again  about  a  festal  board  so  many  of  the  great 
names  in  American  literature  as  met  at  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick to-day.    Longfellow  and  Lowell,  Bronson  Alcott  and 
Miss  Alcott  were  absent--but  Emerson,  Whittier,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Mrs.  Howe,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Miss  Preston, 
Mrs.  Diaz,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Mark  Twain,  How- 
ells,   *'H.  H.,"Col.  Higginson,  Nora  Perry,  Miss  Sprague, 
Cranch,  Trowbridge,  John  Burroughs,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Edward  Atkinson, 
Miss  Jewett,  Aldrich,  Stedman,  Lucy  Larcom,  Col.  War- 
ing, John  Fiske,  Mrs.  Moulton,  Miss  Gertrude  Bloede 
("Stuart  Sterne"),  George  P.  Lathrop,  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop,  Frank  Foxcroft,  Mrs.  Julia  Dorr,  James  Parton 
and  many  more  were  there  in  person,  and  those  who  could 
not  come  sent  letters  of  regret.    Dr.  Holmes  himself  was 
in  full  force,  and  his  poem,  though  grave  and  almost  tear- 
ful at  times,  was  in  his  best  vein.    Of  the  speeches,  those 
which  you  will  print  were  good,  as  your  readers  will  see, 
but  those  not  put  in  type  before  they  were  delivered  were 
not  less  good.    Mrs.  Howe's  was  the  first  real  speech  of 
the  afternoon- -delicate  in  sentiment,  musical  in  tone,  and 
ending  with  a  poem  worthy  of  her  who  wrote  it  and  of  him 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.    Mrs.  Howe  sat  between  Mr. 
Howells  and  Mr.  Fields,  as  if  to  indicate  that  an  old  feud 
which  has  long  excluded  her  from  the  Atlantic  had  come  to 
a  peaceful  end.    Mr.  Emerson  escorted  Rose  Terry  to  the 
table,  and  by  Mr.  Warner  sat  Mrs.  Whitney,  the  novelist. 

Mr.  Warner's  speech,  like  that  of  Mr.  Howell's,  was 
in  the  happiest  strain  of  humor,  and  the  poems  were  all 
noteworthy.    Stedman *s  attracted  much  notice,  and  Whit- 
tier's  was  loudly  applauded.    He  had  retired  before  it  was 
read,  and  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Stuart  Phelps 
and  other  distinguished  guests  withdrew  before  5  o'clock, 
but  the  festivities  were  kept  up  with  unabated  zest  long 
after  Mark  Twain  and  the  president  of  Harvard  college 
had  spoken.    It  is  impossible  to  give  you  all  that  was  said, 
for  The  Republican  could  hardly  contain  it,  but  I  send  you 
a  fair  sample  of  it.    The  breakfast-dinner  was  of  the  best, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  fortunately  guided. 

This  breakfast  seems  to  indicate  that  the  publishers  of 
the  Atlantic  have  instituted  a  custom  of  giving  their  dis- 
tinguished contributors  a  cheerful  send-off  as  they  pass 
the  mile- stone  of  70.   Whittier  had  a  dinner  given  him  two 
years  ago,  but  to  the  Autocrat,  Professor  and  Poet  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  it  would  have  been  infelicitous  to  offer  any- 
thing except  a  breakfast,  and  as  a  breakfast  accordingly 
the  feast  goes  down  to  history.   The  strange  mistake  of  the 
former  occasion,  when  the  women  were  left  out  of  the  feast 
on  an  occasion  which  they  especially  deserved  to  grace, 
was  not  made  this  time;  and  Mr.  Houghton  in  his  opening 
speech  made  jocose  allusion  to  the  wiser  inclusion  of  this 
day,  pleading  that  the  publishers  "always  intended  to  invite 
the  ladies,"  but  bashfully  feared  to  ask  lest  they  should  be 
refused,  as  in  their  green  youth  when  they  daren't  "pop 
the  question."   Such  was  Mr.  Houghton's  excuse;  after 
solemnly  delivering  it,  he  proceeded  to  compliment  not 
Dr.  Holmes  alone,  but  several  of  the  great  contributors, 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Stowe  not  by  name,  but  as  'the  author 
of  the  great  prose  epic  of  the  century--a  narrative  which 
preceded,  like  the  murmur  which  precedes  the  earthquake, 
the  greatest  social  revolution  of  ancient  or  modern  times." 


Dr.  Holmes  responded  to  Mr.  Houghton  (who  conclud- 
ed his  pleasant  speech  with  a  toast)  by  reading  his  poem, 
one  of  the  best  of  his  remarkable  list  of  occasional  poems, 
that  so  far  surpass  in  evenness  of  quality  any  other  poet's 
work  in  that  line.    Editor  Howells  followed  with  remarks 
of  a  humorous  sort,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  the  editor 
who  rejects  contributions,  but  the  other  fellow;  and  passed 
easily  from  that  strain  to  excellent  praise  of  the  guest.   He 
also  had  somewhat  to  say  of  the  women  who  have  had  so 
much  to  do  and  have  done  it  so  richly  for  the  Atlantic;  al- 
luding, as  Mr.  Houghton  did,  to  Mrs.  Stowe,   "whose  great 
novel,  iliad  and  parable  in  one,  remains  sole  and  grand  as 
its  occasion."    "I  desire,"  said  Mr.  Howells,   'to  salute 
her  first  of  the  women  to  whom  we  bow  in  the  first  and 
only  toast  I  shall  read."    This  toast  was  read  by  Mr.  Al- 
drich and  answered  by  Mrs.  Howe,  who  spoke  finely,  and 
also  read  a  poem.    Mr.  Warner's  remarks,  elsewhere 
given,  followed,  with  his  reading  of  Mrs.  Hunt-Jackson's 
verses- -a  slender  string  of  quoted  titles  and  phrases 
hardly  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Mark  Twain's  speech  was  humorous,  of  course,  but  not 
to  a  melancholy  degree.    He  confessed  to  having  stolen  the 
dedication  of  his  "Innocents  Abroad"  from  Dr.  Holmes's 
"Songs  in  Many  Keys"  by  a  process  of  unconscious  ab- 
sorption (like  the  Rev.  Lorimer's),  and  to  owning  it  up, 
whereby  it  happened  that  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  back  forgiving 
him-- "the  first  great  man  who  ever  wrote  me  a  letter," 
said  Mark  in  an  affecting  way.    The  joke  will  be  more 
palpable  if  every  one  buys  a  copy  of  "Innocents  Abroad" 
and  reads  the  dedication.    There  were  other  speeches 
made,  by  J.  W.  Harper,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Dr.  Bellows,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Col.  Higginson,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Phillips  Brooks, 
F.  H.  Underwood,  W.  A.  Hovey  and  ex-Gov.  Rice,  and 
poems  read,  besides  those  you  will  print,  by  William 
Winter  and  J.  T.  Trowbridge.    Many  letters  of  regret 
were  received,  the  essential  portions  of  some  of  which 
are  appended.    Among  the  others  who  sent  congratulations 
and  regrets,  the  names  of  Carl  Schurz,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, George  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 
President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Richard 
Grant  White,  John  J.  Piatt,  Parke  Godwin,  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Thomas 
W.  Parsons,  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  Mrs.  Thaxter,  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  may  be  mentioned. 


(7) 

POETRY  AND  WISDOM:    BAYARD  TAYLOR, 

HOLMES  AND  ALCOTT 

Dispute  as  we  may  about  what  is  literature  and  what  is 
not,  common  consent  has  made  all  poetry  a  part  of  litera- 
ture.   It  may  be  very  dubious  poetry,  but  it  gets  admitted, 
at  least,  to  the  literary  ante-chamber- -it  is  allowed  to 
send  in  its  card  to  the  Muses  and  let  them  decide  whether 
they  will  receive  this  new  claimant  for  their  favor.   Hence, 
we  who  criticize  are  compelled  to  treat  seriously  a  deal 
of  versified  stuff  that  we  would  gladly  give  to  the  owls  and 
bats,  who,  alone,  are  competent  to  "interpret"  it.    They 
are  verses,  they  are  verses--what  can  we  do?    And  out 
of  the  hylic  borboros  or  muddy  chaos  of  such  "effusions" 
a  true  poet  sometimes  emerges  and  casts  a  luster  of  his 
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after-fame  back  upon  the  poor  rubbish  amid  which  he  first 
found  his  voice.    It  is,  indeed,  a  merit  in  poets  not  to  be- 
gin too  well,  but  to  go  on  from  bad  to  good.   Nothing  can  be 
more  discouraging  than  the  uniform  good  quality  of  a  po- 
etical writer  who  fails  by  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  truly 
poetic.    If  he  would  now  and  then  write  worse,  he  would 
please  us  much  better:   we  like  the  ups  and  downs  and  not 
the  everlasting  prairie-level  of  mediocre  poems.   The  poet 
must  see  things  first  and  say  them  afterward;  if  he  devotes 
himself  only  to  saying,  he  soon  becomes  merely  a  rheto- 
rician in  verse,  which  is  not  what  we  want.    For  rhetoric, 
commend  me  to  prose;  verse  has  a  higher  flight,  a  subtler 
melody.    But  then,  it  is  easier  to  become  rhetorical  than 
poetical--a  fact  recognized  in  the  old  Latin  proverb  by, 
"Poeta  nascitur,  orator  fit."   You  must  inherit  your  poetry, 
but  you  can  have  your  oratory  homemade  or  else  learn  it  in 
the  schools.    Some  poets,  even  great  ones,  have  been  both 
poetic  and  rhetorical — Euripides,  for  example,  of  whom  I 
have  a  word  to  say  apropos  of  Prof.  Mahaffy's  little  book 
about  him. 

Euripides,  as  the  slang  of  the  day  goes,  is  "no  slouch." 
Aristophanes  tried  to  make  us  think  so,  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed--and  we  like  him  the  less  for  it.    The  Attic  'third 
hand"  in  tragedy--^schylus  and  Sophocles  being  the  first 
and  second- -was  full  of  trumps  which  were  perhaps  played 
a  little  too  fast  for  their  best  effect.    Indeed  Prof.  Mahaf- 
fy  hints  that  if  we  had  fewer  of  the  plays  of  Euripides --no 
more  than  we  have  of  the  other  two- -we  might  esteem  him 
more  highly.   As  it  is  we  compare  his  weak  points  with  the 
strong  ones  of  /Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  thus,  accord- 
ing to  Mahaffy,  do  Euripides  injustice.    There  is  some- 
thing in  this  argument,  but  not  much.    It  is  the  high  quali- 
ty of  great  poets  that  gives  them  their  fame,  not  the  quan- 
tity they  may  write,  though  that  also  may  be  considerable. 
Fertility  of  mind  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  bad,  unless 
we  look  at  the  harvest  we  get  from  it.    But  mere  fruitful  - 
ness  and  literary  readiness  is  often  fatiguing- -even  in  po- 
ets as  great  as  Euripides.    Still  more  is  this  so  with  Bay- 
ard Taylor  whose  "Poetical  Works"  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  &  Osgood  in  a  new  "Household  Edition." 
Taylor  was  not  Euripides,  though  he  wrote  almost  as  long 
and  perhaps  as  much.    He  was  not,  in  any  high  sense  of 
the  word,  a  poet  at  all,  though  he  wrote  good  verse  and 
strove  earnestly  to  achieve  rank  in  poetry.    He  was  a 
rhetorician  adopting  the  poetic  form  of  expression;  and 
such  writers  can  come  very  near,  time  and  again,  with- 
out quite  hitting  the  mark  they  aim  at.    Even  Euripides 
failed,  as  we  see,  though  he  was  an  undoubted  poet  and  a 
genius  of  no  common  order.    Prof.  Mahaffy's  "Euripides," 
published  by  Appleton  in  Prof.  Green's  series  of  "Classi- 
cal Writers,"  does  him  no  more  than  justice,  and  well  in- 
terprets him  to  the  modern  reader,  who  is  likely  to  know 
little  about  him  at  first  hand. 

We  have  all  known  much  concerning  Bayard  Taylor;  he 
was  long  before  the  world,  wrote  much,  and  early  became 
popular  by  his  first  prose  book.    His  early  poems  also 
were  pleasing  and  I  remember  some  of  them  that  I  first 
read  in  the  Tribune  more  than  30  years  ago.    He  labored 
at  poetry  for  many  years,  in  original  verses,  in  transla- 
tions, and  at  last,  in  an  ambitious  drama  of  the  world's 
history  which  came  out  just  before  the  author's  death.    It 
was  a  serious,  earnest  work,  and  in  it  the  author  pushed 
his  talent  as  far  as  it  would  go- -yet  it  still  fell  far  short 


of  genius.   So  we  must  say,  too,  of  this  collection  of  his 
shorter  poems  which  his  friend  Mr.  Boker  has  edited, 
and  his  friend  Stedman  has  commended  in  an  elaborate 
review,  printed  the  other  day  in  Scribner's  magazine. 
There  is  much  that  is  good  in  it,  but  nothing  that  is  very 
good,  and  little  that  will  be  long  remembered.    "A  miss 
is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  and  he  who  just  misses  the  poetic 
prize  is  as  far  off  from  it  as  he  who  has  never  contended. 
I  do  not  expect  to  see  fine  poets  produced  in  Pennsylvania; 
that  American  Boeotia  has  done  much  for  mankind,  but 
she  has  not  contributed  many  memorable  verses.    There 
is  something  in  this  ban  of  locality- -in  some  regions  po- 
etry will  not  be  written  for  ages,  if  ever,  while  in  others, 
like  Attica  and  Scotland  and  New  England,  it  seems  to 
bubble  forth  from  the  ground  or  to  be  breathed  in  the  air, 
so  native  and  abundant  is  it.    Who  are  the  recognized  po- 
ets of  America?    Bryant,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Poe--all  born  in  Boston,  or  within  a 
shorter  distance  from  that  city  than  Harrisburg  is  from 
Pittsburg,  or  Philadelphia  from  the  oil-wells.    Perhaps 
the  next  crop  of  poets  will  spring  up  elsewhere- -it  may 
be  in  the  South- -but  Pennsylvania  will  not  yield  them,  nor 
quite  know  what  to  do  with  them . 

Dr.  Holmes,  now  at  the  age  of  70,  is  a  poet,  and  hard- 
ly less  so  than  he  was  at  30,  when  his  verses  were  known 
to  every  schoolboy,  who  'tore  her  tattered  ensign  down" 
and  exulted  in  the  comic  ballads.    We  are  closely  follow- 
ing the  good  Greek  custom  of  preserving  poets  till  they 
are  older  as  well  as  wiser  than  other  people.    Sophocles 
and  Simonides  lived  to  be  90,  Homer  was  of  unknown 
years,  and  even  the  discontented  Euripides,  who  could 
see  nothing  but  labor  and  sorrow  in  old  age,  did  not  die 
till  he  was  74.    Our  eldest  poet,  Dana,  lived  to  be  nearly 
as  old  as  Simonides,  Bryant  till  long  past  80,  Emerson 
will  soon  be  77,   Longfellow  and  Whittier  are  beyond  70, 
and  now  our  lively  and  youthful  Dr.  Holmes  has  come  to 
three- score  and  ten.    It  so  happens  that  the  birthday  of 
three  famous  men  of  this  vicinity  come  near  this  date- 
Mr.  Alcott,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Dr.  Holmes.    Mr.  Al- 
cott  and  Mr.  Phillips  were  born  on  the  same  day  12  years 
apart- -for  the  Concord  sage  was  80  and  the  Boston  orator 
68  last  Saturday.    Mr.  Alcott's  friends  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary in  Concord  by  a  meeting  at  the  Saturday  club, 
of  which  he  is  the  oldest  member,  and  of  which  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  also  a  member.    The  club  proposed  that  Mr.  Al- 
cott should  spend  a  part  of  his  81  st  year  in  sitting  for  his 
bust  to  Mr.  French,  the  Concord  sculptor,  and  this  will 
be  done  whenever  the  philosopher  and  the  artist  can  come 
together.    Mr.  Alcott  returned  rather  suddenly  from  the 
West,  where  he  had  expected  to  spend  his  birthday,  and 
reached  Concord  in  time  for  Thanksgiving  and  for  the  im- 
promptu celebration  just  mentioned.    In  course  of  the 
evening  he  related  briefly  the  story  of  his  life,  from  his 
boyhood  in  Connecticut  and  his  early  travels  in  Virginia, 
to  these  latter  days  of  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  mis- 
sionary journeys  in  the  West.    It  was  new  to  many  of 
those  who  heard  him,  and  is  a  romance  in  itself,  which 
one  of  these  days  Miss  Alcott  may  write  out  in  due  ro- 
mantic form.    Dr.  Holmes  has  led  a  more  prosaic  life 
in  its  externals --that  of  a  citizen  and  professor,  with 
duties  of  the  scholar  and  lyric  poet  added  thereto.    For 
40  years  he  has  been  the  laureate  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  has  read  more  occasional  poems  than  any 
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man  living,  I  suppose.    The  astonishing  thing  about  it  is 
that  they  are  all  so  good,  and  some  of  them  wonderfully 
good;  while  his  volume  of  verses,  as  thick  as  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's and  of  much  easier  digestion,  is  a  sparkling  treasury 
of  wit  and  poetry . 

The  afternoon  breakfast  given  to  the  Autocrat  of  that 
meal,  at  such  an  hour  as  he  was  pleased  to  appoint  on 
Wednesday,  was  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  kind 
ever  happening  in  Boston,  and  its  incidents  were  every 
way  creditable  to  the  white-haired  poet,  to  his  publishers, 
his  comrades,  his  disciples  and  his  critics.    Practice,  and 
a  few  previous  mistakes,  have  made  the  managers  of  the 
Atlantic  perfect  in  such  festivities;  and  the  presence  of  so 
many  women,  thirty  out  of  the  hundred  guests,  added  the 
final  charm  to  the  banquet.    The  speeches  and  poems  were 
"brief  and  yet  endless,"  for  they  kept  coming,  and  several 
were  left  unspoken  when  the  company  broke  up  at  the  early 
morning  hour  of  7  p.m.    The  only  regret  was  for  the  ab- 
sent, and  that  but  one  woman  spoke  for  herself--she  did  it 
so  well  that  there  was  a  demand  for  more.    The  Atlantic 
contributors  could  only  be  represented  at  the  feast- -for 
no  dining-room  of  the  kind  could  hold  them  all  in  person. 
Mr.  Howells  disclosed  great  capacity  for  presiding  at  a 
dinner-table,  and  all  the  accessories  of  the  banquet  were 
such  that  everybody  enjoyed  it  fully.    There  were  some 
very  neat  turns  in  the  speeches;  the  best,  perhaps,  being 
that  of  Mr.  Harper,  the  New  York  publisher,  who  said  to 
Mr.  Houghton,  referring  to  a  past  time:    "You  were  then 
the  acting  superintendent  of  the  Bromfield- street  Sunday- 
school.    In  those  days  you  were  a  young  man,  and  a  very 
exemplary  young  man,  for  then,  as  now,  your  home  was 
in  Cambridge,  and  in  those  days  all  young  men  in  Cam- 
bridge were  exemplary,  for  there  was  no  elective  course." 
I  do  not  remember  anything  better  in  French,  or  in  James 
Russell  Lowell.    The  New  York  speeches  and  poems  were 
all  good,  and  that  of  Mr.  Winter  was  affecting  in  its  filial 
tone  toward  Dr .  Holmes .    Mr .  Aldrich  spoke  remarkably 
well--in  fact,  as  I  have  said,  all  was  well  done.    The  let- 
ter of  John  Holmes,  the  poet's  brother,  was  the  best  of 
the  letters,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his 
exquisite  wit.    Dr.  Holmes  himself  not  only  came  but 
brought  a  letter  with  him  which  Mr.  Houghton  read.    In 
the  course  of  it  he  said:    "The  publishers  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  editor. 
Mr.  Lowell  had  a  fancy  that  I  could  be  useful  as  a  con- 
tributor, and  woke  me  from  a  kind  of  literary  lethargy, 
in  which  I  was  half  slumbering,  to  call  me  to  active  serv- 
ice.   Remembering  some  crude  papers  of  mine  in  an  old 
magazine,  it  occurred  to  me  that  their  title  might  serve 
for  some  fresh  papers,  and  so  I  sat  down  and  wrote  off 
what  came  into  my  head  under  title  'The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table.'    This  work  was  not  the  result  of  an  ex- 
press premeditation,  but  was,  as  I  may  say,  dipped  from 
the  running  stream  of  my  thoughts .    Its  very  kind  recep- 
tion encouraged  me,  and  you  know  the  consequences, 
which  have  lasted  from  that  day  to  this."   Part  of  this, 
we  remember,  was  said  in  the  preface  to  the  collected 
Autocrat  papers,  wherein  specimens  of  these  early  writ- 
ings were  given,  and  the  account  given  of  that  memorable 
attempt  to  get  up  a  universal  howl,  when  the  world  was 
never  so  still  since  the  creation. 


(8) 
BARTOL,  EMERSON  AND  TRANSCENDENTALISM 

The  Seven  Against  Thebes  in  the  old  Greek  legends 
fought  valiantly  but  had  bad  luck--only  Adrastus  surviving 
urged  on  their  sons  to  go  forward  and  avenge  the  fathers 
who  fell  under  the  walls  of  the  Boeotian  city.    This  the  so- 
called  Epigoni,  or  sons  of  the  seven  chiefs  did,  10  years 
after  the  defeat  of  Polynices  and  Tydeus,  and  the  death  of 
Antigone,  who  had  obeyed  the  higher  law  and  buried  her 
brother,  against  the  will  of  the  Theban  king.    The  story 
is  a  complicated,  tragic  and  romantic  one,  which  the  old 
poets  loved  to  tell  in  its  various  windings;  it  was  one  of 
the  three  great  themes  that  Milton  assigns  to  tragedy, 

Presenting  Thebes  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 

In  New  England  the  Boeotian  citadel  was  the  fortress  of 
orthodoxy,  which  Channing  and  his  six  companions  as- 
saulted with  varying  fortune,  but,  on  the  whole,  without 
success.    The  old  order  of  things  could  not  then  be  swept 
away,  though  Channing,  and  those  who  enlisted  with  him 
made  a  stout  fight  and  planted  their  flag  well  forward  upon 
ground  which  has  never  been  retaken.    But  the  Unitarian 
Epigoni  have  fairly  flanked  the  evangelical  acropolis  and 
made  its  old  defenses  useless- -the  garrison  have  marched 
out,  changed  arms  and  armor  with  their  opponents,  and 
are  now  carrying  on  the  struggles  elsewhere  against  as- 
saults very  different  from  those  of  Channing  and  Walker 
and  Dr.  Pusey.    Among  these  Unitarian  after-comers, 
or  Boston  Epigoni,  the  most  brilliant  and  subtle  is  Dr. 
Bartol.    He  has  more  wit  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with, 
and  so  scatters  it  about  his  pages  in  wealthy  profusion. 

As  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers,  on  her  kings  barbaric,  pearl  and  gold. 

He  has  been  many  years  coming  to  this  autumnal  harvest 
of  his  genius,  which  in  the  earlier  days  did  not  make  him 
specially  distinguished  among  the  Unitarian  writers  of 
New  England,  so  many  of  whom  had  a  good  style,  far  less 
quaint  than  that  of  Mr.  Bartol.    But  now  that  he  has  passed 
three-score,  and  even  approached  the  scriptural  limit  of 
three- score  and  ten,  he  has  become,  since  the  silence  of 
Emerson,  the  most  profound  and  witty  of  the  transcen- 
dental authors.    John  Weiss,  whose  talent  he  celebrates 
in  his  latest  volume,   "Principles  and  Portraits,"  was  not 
to  be  compared  with  Dr.  Bartol  for  serene  and  wise  phi- 
losophy, or  for  grace  of  utterance.    Weiss  had  more 
learning  of  some  kinds,  but  less  knowledge  and  less  wis- 
dom, for  Dr.  Bartol  has  reached  by  genius  and  by  years 
that  state  of  mind  aptly  described  by  Milton. 

When  old  experience  doth  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

There  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  style  of 
Emerson  and  that  of  Bartol,  or  perhaps  rather,  a  com- 
mon resemblance  to  the  good  prose  writers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  early  Stuart  periods  in  England,  which  both 
remind  us  of.  Only  there  is  greater  seriousness  and  a 
finer  poetic  sense  in  Emerson,  greater  playfulness  and 
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quaintness  in  Bartol,  who  constantly  makes  us  think  of  old 
Fuller  and  Izaak  Walton,  and  sometimes  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  to  whom  Thoreau  once  compared  Emerson.    In 
the  richness  of  fancy,  the  play  of  the  mind,  running  into 
conceits  and  anecdotes,  Dr.  Bartol  recalls  that  other  witty 
preacher,  Dr.  Donne,  who  went  beyond  the  bounds  in  his 
ordinary  writing  and  injured  a  noble  style  by  fantastical 
images  and  conceits,  as  in  our  time  John  Weiss  has  done. 
Dr.  Bartol  has  a  stricter  taste  but  a  fancy  no  less  radiant 
and  active,  and  so  does  not  fall  into  the  worst  faults  of 
Donne,  who  yet  had  touches  of  the  best.    One  of  our  New 
England  wits  has  described  Donne  so  well  that  he  ought  to 
be  quoted — for  nobody  will  ever  do  it  better  to  my  judg- 
ment: 

Scholastic  Donne! 

Acme  of  self-conceit, 
The  Phaeton  of  poets !  one 

To  whom  distinct  concern  was  counterfeit,  -- 
At  first  thy  song  made  me  feel  sick  at  heart, 

Plaited  with  not  a  line  of  Goethe's  art. 

Perplexing  Donne ! 

The  enemy  of  a  strait  road, 
To  whom  the  honest  sun 

Must  have  as  a  traitor  showed; 
I  learned  to  love  thee  soon, 

Pleased  with  the  subtle  tune. 

Heady  yet  wise ! 

As  far  as  thy  blind  scrannel  goes 
Not  to  be  imitated; 

Searching,  with  thy  deep  eyes, 
Thoughts  that  by  no  one  have  been  said 

Except  thyself;  the  dies 
For  thy  rich  coin  no  later  muse  bestows. 

That  Dr.  Bartol  is  a  Transcendentalist  sufficiently  ap- 
pears on  every  page  of  his  book,  even  if  we  did  not  know 
it  from  other  sources.    Here  is  what  he  says  about  the 
arrogant  claims  of  science  in  our  time,   in  his  chapter  on 
"Education,"  which  was  read  at  the  Concord  school  of  phi- 
losophy last  summer,  amid  much  applause  and  satisfac- 
tion:  "But  has  not  science  a  right  to  the  van  with  the  crowd 
of  her  triumphs  in  these  modern  times,  tracing  the  one  or- 
ganic thread  on  which  worm  and  man  are  strung,  hunting 
up  in  all  things  our  relations,  establishing  the  derivation 
of  every  earthly  mine  and  quarry  from  the  sun  by  observa- 
tion of  the  metals  in  his  beams?    Admirable  industry  and 
success,  pertaining,  however,  to  structure  and  surface 
alone.    But  are  not  these  investigations  deep,  while  other 
pursuits  and  abilities  are  comparatively  shallow  and  on 
the  outside?    I  answer,  as  materialists  we  are  on  the  out- 
side, for  matter  has  no  inside.    That  is  its  definition. 
The  abyss,  the  core  of  the  planet  is  as  external  as  the  top 
of  the  ground.   A  thought  or  a  feeling  may  have  depth,  but 
an  atom  or  a  constellation  has  not.    No  space  or  ether  is 
fathomless  but  the  soul."   If  we  follow  matter  to  its  last 
retreat,  the  atom,  we  find  it,  however,  to  be  lurking  un- 
der the  form  of  spirit,  for  an  atom,  strictly  speaking,  is 
an  inside  without  an  outside — an  indivisible  something, 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go. 

More  than  300  pages  of  Dr.  Bartol 's  book  are  devoted 


to  "Principles,"  that  is,  to  the  discussion  in  a  prose  lyri- 
cal way,  of  certain  great  topics--Deity,  Science,  Life, 
Love,  Art,  etc. ,  while  less  than  half  as  many  pages  are 
given  to  "Portraits,"  or  sketches  of  Shakespeare,  Chan- 
ning,  Weiss,  Garrison  and  Hunt,  the  painter.    But  the 
division  is  more  in  name  than  in  fact,  for  the  portraits 
are  painted  upon  principles,  and  the  principles  are  thick- 
ly dotted  with  portraits  and  anecdotes .    Father  Taylor 
especially  shines  through  the  pages  at  every  opening, 
and  his  good  sayings  are  the  spice  of  many  an  argument. 
Dr.  Bartol  argues  aphoristically,  and  with  the  omission 
of  many  steps  in  the  logical  process,  and  often  takes  a 
flying  leap,  by  means  of  a  good  story,  from  one  conclu- 
sion to  another.    This,  and  some  other  qualities  of  his 
style,  make  his  books  seem  irregular  and  fragmentary, 
like  Emerson's,  but  there  is  matter  enough  in  this  one 
for  a  dozen  dull  volumes  written  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
It  is  published  by  Roberts. 

One  of  Dr.  Bartol 's  anecdotes  may  serve  me  as  a  text. 
"The  little  orthodox  boy,  repeating  his  prayers  so  punctu- 
ally in  his  country  cot,  said  one  morning:   'Good-by,  God! 
I  am  going  to  Boston  to  stay  a  fortnight.'"   The  jest  im- 
plied here,  that  there  is  less  of  the  divine  being  in  Bos- 
ton than  in  other  parts  of  this  universe,  because  there 
is  more  of  the  Bostonian,  is  worth  a  laugh;  but,  in  fact, 
Boston  has  always  been  a  profoundly  serious  and  religious 
city,  as  compared  with  most,  and  may  even  be  considered 
now,  though  its  earlier  Puritanic  and  later  Unitarian  char- 
acter have  been  passing  away  with  the  changes  wrought  by 
time  and  chance .    The  Concord  philosophy  is  also  deeply 
religious  and  was  so  even  in  those  days  when  it  was  called 
by  pedantic  Unitarians  'the  latest  form  of  infidelity."   It 
was,  in  fact,  the  latest  form  of  fidelity,  for  no  men  were 
more  faithful  to  their  religious  convictions  than  Emerson, 
Alcott,  Parker,  Thoreau  and  the  leading  transcendental- 
ists  whom  Prof.  Norton  attacked  and  George  Ripley  de- 
fended.   Since  then  the  Concord  philosophy  has  changed 
its  outward  manifestation,  but  its  essential  character  is 
the  same;  it  has  added  a  touch  of  Hegel  to  the  ground- 
elements  of  Kant  and  the  principles  of  "ingenious  Quaker- 
ism," as  old  Davenant  called  the  religion  of  the  future. 
At  the  school  of  philosophy  next  summer  these  tendencies 
will  appear,  and  no  doubt  others  among  the  multitude  of 
students  who  propose  to  hear  the  lectures  and  take  part 
in  the  conversations.    The  Hillside  chapel  in  which  the 
school  is  to  meet  will  be  a  very  plain  structure  of  wood, 
picturesque  in  its  situation  under  Mr.  Alcott's  pine-wood, 
and  with  one  of  his  great  grapevines  trailing  and  climb- 
ing over  its  porch.    It  will  be  finished  early  in  May,  and 
will  be  used  not  only  for  the  school  exercises,  but  now 
and  then  for  Sunday  services,  perhaps,  during  the  five 
weeks  of  the  term.   Prof.  Harris  will  occupy  the  Orchard 
house  close  by- -Mr.  Emery,  the  director  of  the  school, 
living  now  in  another  part  of  the  village.    But  the  latter 
will  take  the  chair  and  act  as  moderator  during  the  two 
school  sessions  daily,  one  from  9  to  11:30  in  the  fore- 
noon and  the  other  from  7:30  to  10  in  the  evening.    The 
afternoons  will  be  left  free  for  the  recreation  of  the  stu- 
dents.   These  should  all  be  registered  before  July  1,  when 
the  tickets  of  admission  are  to  be  issued. 

Lamartine  was  a  French  transcendentalist  who  pos- 
sessed the  gifts  of  eloquence  and  political  inspiration 
without  that  of  political  direction  or  leadership,  so  es- 
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sential  to  the  successful  statesman.    He  was  therefore 
less  prosperous  than  Lafayette  in  his  essays  at  governing 
the  French,  and  he  lacks,  too,  the  romance  of  a  military 
career  such  as  Lafayette  had.    But  there  were  many  points 
in  common  between  these  two  French  republicans  and  both 
of  them  now  rejoice,  no  doubt,  at  the  spectacle,  new  to 
gods  and  men,  of  a  republic  in  France  that  has  lasted  ten 
years.    Lamartine  had  a  decided  advantage  over  Lafayette 
in  his  literary  gift,  though  he  was  not  so  great  a  poet  nor 
so  good  a  prose  writer  as  we  used  to  suppose  when  we  were 
younger  and  Lamartine  was  the  fashion.    He  is  out  of  fash- 
ion now  like  the  tall  gray  hats  and  the  high  cravats  he  used 
to  wear;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Henri  de  Lacretelle, 
the  author  of  "Lamartine  et  ses  Amis,"  (which  appeared 
in  1872,  three  years  after  the  poet's  death)  to  restore  his 
friend  to  the  vogue  he  once  enjoyed.    This  book  has  lately 
been  translated—not  too  well--by  Maria  E.  Odell  and  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    It  is  often 
amusing,  some  times  pathetic  and  very  French,  but  it  gives 
a  fair,  though  friendly  view  of  the  orator  who,  for  a  few 
weeks,  could  restrain  the  mob  of  Paris  by  a  speech,  and 
who  had  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  sincerely 
at  heart.    A  volume  of  selections  from  Lamartine,  with 
a  short  life  of  him,  would  prove  a  good  book  in  America, 
one  would  say- -so  sympathetic  are  our  people  with  all  that 
is  really  high-minded  in  France.    Perhaps  the  reading  of 
this  book,  which  is  quite  readable,  may  lead  to  some  bet- 
ter presentation  of  Lamartine  in  this  country,  where,  since 
the  rise  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  has  not  had  "a  fair  show." 


(9) 
A  VISIT  TO  RURAL  CONNECTICUT 
WITH  BRONSON  ALCOTT 

My  account  of  the  Cheshire  centennial  the  other  day  was 
necessarily  brief,  and  little  was  said  of  the  town  itself  and 
its  antiquities,  which  are  enough  to  warrant  a  whole  letter. 
Though  so  young  a  town,  Cheshire  has  an  old  history,  and 
has  accumulated  a  wealth  of  old  furniture,  portraits,  books, 
clothing  and  utensils  which  would  amply  fit  out  a  town  mu- 
seum, if  such  should  be  opened  now,  under  the  impulse 
given  by  the  centennial  celebration.    Like  most  such  col- 
lections, there  would  be  nothing  very  splendid  about  this, 
for  the  ancestors  of  Connecticut  were  not  given  to  splendor 
in  their  way  of  life,  although  they  did  occasionally  blossom 
out  into  gorgeous  raiment,  whose  colors  make  our  modern 
wardrobe  seem  tame  by  comparison.    Their  architecture 
was  plain,  their  furniture  scanty  and  somewhat  meager  in 
aspect,  their  silver  and  gold  was  almost  apostolic  in  its 
quantity- -("silver  and  gold  have  I  none")  and  occasionally 
in  its  stamp- -though  I  saw  no  '"postle  spoons"  at  Cheshire, 
and  their  arts  of  decoration  had  not  proceeded  very  far. 
There  were  some  things,  however,  which  we  have  not  im- 
proved upon  in  a  hundred  years.    The  spacious  gambrel- 
roofed  house,  built  just  before  our  Revolution,  with  its 
dormer  windows,  great  chimneys  and  broad  central  hall, 
is  a  form  of  architecture  which  we  have  not  bettered,  for 
picturesque  effect,  in  all  our  vagaries  of  later  years;  and 
there  was  also  a  picturesque  look,  combined  with  comfort, 
in  the  earlier  fashion  of  "lean-to"  or  "linter"  farm-houses. 
Good  specimens  of  both  these  forms  of  architecture  remain 
in  Cheshire- -the  most  noticeable  being  perhaps  the  Foote 


house,  where  Admiral  Foote  spent  his  youth,  and  the 
Beach  house,  nearly  opposite.    These  were  both  built  by 
Parson  Hall  of  Cheshire,  a  hundred  years  ago  or  more, 
for  his  daughters  when  they  married,  one  of  them,  his 
colleague,  Parson  Foote,  the  grandfather  of  Admiral 
Foote,  and  the  other  Samuel  Beach,  who  seems  to  have 
had  more  of  the  old  parson's  affection  than  his  son-in- 
law  Foote  did.    These  houses  are  both  well  preserved, 
and  so  is  the  ancient  tavern  built  in  a  similar  style,  but 
no  longer  used  as  an  inn.    The  Talmadge  house,  near  the 
Foote  house,  is  one  of  the  "lean-to"  kind,  older  than  those 
I  have  named,  and  showing  marks  of  age,  but  still  habita- 
ble and  attractive  to  an  artist.    In  a  little  "L"  of  this 
house  Bronson  Alcott,  when  teaching  the  town  school  in 
Cheshire  almost  60  years  ago,  had  his  abode- -a  bedroom 
with  his  books  and  writing-table,  where  he  came  and  went 
at  pleasure  without  disturbing  the  household  of  Dea.  Tal- 
madge with  whom  he  boarded.    His  uncle,  Dr.  Bronson  of 
the  Episcopal  academy,  lived  at  one  time  in  a  quaint  old 
house  nearly  opposite  the  Talmadge  place,  but  died  in 
1826  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  post- 
master, next  door  to  the  post-office.    All  these  houses 
and  a  great  many  more  are  worth  seeing  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  Cheshire. 

A  large  part  of  this  history  connects  itself  with  the 
academy,  now  under  charge  of  Rev.  S.  J.  Horton,  who 
read  a  graceful  and  effective  poem  at  the  celebration. 
This  is  a  school  of  high  rank,  once  destined  for  a  col- 
lege, which  has  existed  here  since  1796,  under  Episco- 
pal influences,  and  of  late  years  assuming  a  military 
character  and  uniform .    The  first  school  building,  which 
still  stands,  though  with  more  modern  additions,  was 
erected  in  1794,  when  the  academies  at  Exeter  and  An- 
dover  were  but  new,  though  more  amply  endowed  than 
this  at  Cheshire  has  been.    It  was  first  proposed  to  open 
this  episcopal  academy  at  Stratford,  where  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowden,  an  Englishman,  was  then  teaching  school,  but 
the  people  of  Cheshire  offered  inducements  to  place  it  in 
their  town,  and  there  it  has  since  remained.    Dr.  Tillot- 
son  Bronson,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Alcott,  became  its  princi- 
pal in  1806,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  in  1826.  Dr. 
Horton,  his  successor,  says  of  this  good  man:    "Simple 
as  a  child,  yet  of  profound  attainments;  kind  and  gentle 
in  his  manners,  yet  firm  and  decided  in  action;  a  lover 
of  learning,  a  correct  scholar  and  deep  thinker,  he  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  we 
hear  from  their  own  lips  of  the  love  and  respect  they  felt 
for  him .    Many  a  one  who  was  favored  by  his  instruction 
has  stood  by  his  grave,  in  the  cemetery  at  Cheshire,  and 
mourned  for  a  friend  and  father!"   In  this  portrait  many 
will  recognize  traits  of  Mr.  Alcott,  who  is  declared  by 
the  old  Cheshire  people  to  resemble  his  uncle  greatly, 
although  he  has  now  much  exceeded  Dr.  Bronson  in  years. 
The  latter  died  at  the  age  of  65,  but  his  ancestors  enti- 
tled him  to  a  longer  life,  for  they  often  lived  till  over  90. 
Mrs.  Alcott  of  Wolcott,  his  sister,  lived  to  be  93,  and 
her  son,  Mr.  Alcott  of  Concord,  gives  promise  of  a  life 
even  longer.    Like  Dr.  Bronson,  he  has  turned  to  poetry 
late  in  life  and  has  begun  to  describe  the  scenery  of  their 
youth,  of  which  Dr.  Bronson  gave  some  sketches  in  verse, 
while  Mr.  Alcott  aims  to  picture  them  more  minutely. 
His  "Farmer's  Boy,"  or  "New  Connecticut,"  when  com- 
pleted and  published,  will  be  recognized  as  a  close,  and 


at  the  same  time  an  ideal  portraiture  of  manners  and  men 
long  since  departed  in  this  region  of  New  England  and  in 
Virginia.    At  Dr.  Horton's  school  the  evening  after  the 
centennial  celebration,  Mr.  Alcott  told  the  boys  the  story 
of  those  days  in  prose,  but  with  many  of  the  touches  that 
appear  in  his  verse.    They  heard  him  with  delight,  and 
will  long  remember  some  of  his  anecdotes. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  Mr.  Alcott  yester- 
day the  scenes  of  his  childhood  in  the  hill  town  of  Wolcott, 
where  he  was  born  in  November,  1799,  amidst  the  rocky 
fields  and  chestnut  woods  of  "Spindle  Hill,"  overlooking  the 
landscape  for  many  miles.   We  drove  over  from  Waterbury, 
four  or  five  miles,  the  way  becoming  steeper  and  more  rus- 
tic as  we  went  on,  until  we  came  at  last  into  the  almost  un- 
broken solitude  of  the  country.    Wolcott  is  a  town  of  farm- 
ers, which  has  not  entered  in  the  least  upon  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  activity  that  is  so  noticeable  in  the 
villages  and  cities  of  Connecticut;  its  young  men  have  been 
drawn  away  to  those  centers  or  to  more  distant  cities  and 
prairies,  until  now  it  contains  less  than  half  its  former 
population,  and  shows  the  painful  signs  of  decay.    The 
woodland  has  encroached  upon  the  wheat  fields  and  or- 
chards of  fifty  years  ago,  the  rocks  have  emphasized 
themselves  and  become  more  conspicuous,  as  the  hus- 
bandman bestowed  less  of  his  incessant  labor  among  them, 
and  the  houses  and  barns,  though  picturesque,  do  not  indi- 
cate the  thrift  and  enterprise  that  New  England  needs  to 
hold  it  from  reverting  to  its  aboriginal  wilderness .   On  the 
other  hand,  the  gradual  approach  of  manufacturing  industry 
throws  back  upon  the  hills  the  picket-lines  of  a  new  civili- 
zation and  will  slowly  restore  a  value  to  these  neglected 
homesteads  which  they  do  not  now  possess,  except  for  the 
imagination.    In  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  born 
among  them,  however,  they  will  always  hold  a  high  place. 
He  finds  at  each  return  to  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood,  as 
Tennyson  says: 

A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream. 

So  it  was  with  my  companion.    He  pointed  out  to  me  his 
birthplace- -the  house  itself  is  gone--and  then,  further  on, 
the  farm  on  which  he  grew  up  (from  6  years  old  to  22  or 
23),  the  little  stream  where  his  boyish  mill-wheel  had 
stood,  the  trough  where  his  father's  cattle  drank,  the 
sheep-fold  under  the  rock,  the  road  to  the  mill,  the  site 
of  the  school-house  at  the  corner,  the  red  cottage  where 
his  cousin  and  best  friend  lived,  and  each  familiar  spot 
and  winding  road  associated  in  memory  with  the  important 
events  of  childhood.    The  shop  where  he  had  learned  the 
use  of  tools  was  long  since  torn  down,  but  the  barn  is 
standing  in  which  he  swung  the  flail,  husked  the  corn, 
pitched  the  hay  and  foddered  the  cows .    In  the  house  which 
he  occupied  as  a  young  man  we  saw  the  wide  chimney,  now 
bricked  up,  the  disused  oven,  the  room  in  which  he  read 
his  books  and  wrote  his  journals,  the  twin  windows  by 
which  he  sat  with  his  brothers,  the  upper  chamber  where 
stood  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom .    There  were  chil- 
dren still  playing  about  the  door-yard,  and  that  spring- 
time of  the  human  year  which  childhood  supplies  cast  a 
hopeful  ray  across  the  autumnal  prospect  that  we  saw. 
But  these  were  not  the  children  that  my  friend  remem- 
bered, and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  imagined  myself  looking 
with  his  eyes  on  the  soft  October  panorama  around  us. 


Hearken  to  yon  pine  warbler 

Singing  aloft  on  the  tree,  -- 
Thou  hearest  not,  O  traveler, 

The  song  he  sings  to  me. 

Returning  to  Waterbury  we  followed  down  the  road  by 
Wolcott  hill,  where  the  two  churches  stand  almost  by 
themselves,  and  where  in  the  burial  place  the  unrenowned 
forefathers  of  noted  persons  sleep  under  their  headstones 
--four  or  five  generations  of  Alcotts  buried  in  obscurity 
in  order  that  their  children  might  rise  to  fame.    Then  as 
we  approached  the  city  we  took  the  road  along  which  my 
companion  as  a  boy  had  ridden  his  father's  horse  to  mill 
in  Waterbury,  with  sacks  of  grain  before  and  behind  him. 
On  the  mill  site  where  the  grist  was  ground,  70  years 
ago,  there  stands,  and  have  stood  for  two  generations, 
the  metal-working  shops  of  the  Scovills  and  Kingsburys, 
which  we  have  visited  to-day  to  see  the  achievements  of 
mechanism  and  the  progressive  forces  that  have  produced 
the  city  where  the  wilderness  stood.    Button-making  was 
the  primitive  industry  of  this  great  establishment,  but 
the  mechanic  forces  had  a  soul  above  buttons,  and  now 
are  daily  transforming  the  crude  metal  from  the  mines 
and  furnaces  into  a  thousand  forms  of  use  and  beauty. 
Brass  is  still  the  basis  of  the  whole,  but  a  diversified 
and  improved  succession  of  mixtures  for  which  the  every- 
day word  "brass"  seems  too  meagre  and  common.    It  is 
brass  in  evolution  and  differentiation,  from  its  lowest  to 
its  highest  uses,  and  assuming  shapes  and  colors  of  beau- 
ty, along  with  new  names  at  each  new  stage  of  the  proc- 
ess.   It  was  pleasing  to  learn  also  that  the  workman  here 
is  not  sacrificed  to  his  work,  but  that  he  owns  his  house, 
tills  his  garden  and  betters  his  condition  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.    We  heard  of  father,  son  and  grandson 
working  in  the  same  shops- -the  patriarch  of  the  family 
having  held  to  the  same  occupation  and  employer  for  60 
years- -and  we  saw  a  relation  between  labor  and  capital 
so  mutual  in  its  benefits  that  it  has  continued  generation 
after  generation  without  strikes  and  without  failures .    The 
contrast  was  great  between  the  village  quiet  of  Cheshire, 
the  rustic  silence  of  Wolcott  and  the  increasing  sound  and 
stir  of  Waterbury;  but  this  indicated  only  a  natural  transi- 
tion from  one  period  to  another  in  the  advancing  story  of 
Connecticut.    Mr.  Alcott 's  ancestors  had  given  the  name 
of  "New  Connecticut"  to  the  hill-tops  of  Wolcott,  but  it 
now  belongs  more  fitly  to  the  valleys  in  which  Waterbury 
and  its  sister  cities  and  villages  stand  along  the  Nauga- 
tuck  river. 


(10) 
THE  CHESHIRE  CENTENNIAL  AND  BRONSON  ALCOTT 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  this 
town,  which  was  originally  a  part  of  old  Wallingford,  was 
celebrated  to-day  with  much  fervor  and  quaintness  of  dem- 
onstration, with  much  eloquence  and  simplicity  of  speech, 
and  with  the  most  complete  success.    The  Yankee  who  re- 
marked, when  his  minister  said,   "Providence  smiles  on 
you,  sir,"--"0  yes,  parson!  he  snickers  right  out,"  must 
have  lived  in  Cheshire.    At  any  rate  the  remark  would  ap- 
ply in  Connecticut  fashion,  to  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the 
day  we  have  been  celebrating,  which  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  "smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  as  the 
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Indians  called  the  New  Hampshire  lake,  and  implied  a  more 
active  participation  by  Nature  in  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion.  It  has  been  a  cloudless  October  season,  immeasura- 
bly long,  as  Emerson  says,  when  even  the  cattle  browsing 
or  lying  in  parti-colored  fields,   "seem  to  have  great  and 
tranquil  thoughts."    The  landscape  of  these  long  hills  and 
wide  plains  of  central  Connecticut,  in  its  gay  tints  of  au- 
tumn, glows  like  an  illustrated  missal  on  which  the  bright- 
est colors  are  blazoned  without  glaring  effects,  or  like  a 
display  of  flags  of  all  the  universe,  infinite  in  design  and 
hue.    Amidst  this  brilliancy  and  softness  of  earth  and  air, 
the  figures  of  men  and  women  move  along  and  those  of 
children  and  horsemen  dart  about,  like  a  living  kaleido- 
scope, moving  to  the  sound  of  music  which  has  been  puls- 
ing and  fluting  all  day  from  the  rural  orchestra,  not  fas- 
tened to  one  spot  or  tramping  monotonously  in  procession, 
but  stationed  here  and  there,  a  drum  in  one  place,  a  brass 
band  in  another  according  to  some  quaint  caprice  of  the  ir- 
regular order  of  exercises.    The  village  of  Cheshire  has 
the  familiar  New  England  aggregation  of  gambrel- roofed 
houses,  steeples  and  belfries,  orchards,  elm  trees,  door- 
yards  and  shops,  with  an  old  "green"  in  front  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, where  is  now  pitched  the  centennial  tent,  in 
which  the  speeches  of  the  day  were  made  between  10  o'clock 
and  4:30.    Meanwhile,  in  the  town  hall  across  the  street  a 
motley  museum  of  curiosities  and  antiquities  has  been  on 
exhibition  since  9  o'clock,  and  has  drawn  in  the  crowd  by 
thousands.    The  whole  population  of  Cheshire  is  2250,  upon 
an  area  of  24  square  miles,  but  the  village  alone  has  had 
5000  people  in  it  to-day,  and  in  the  tent  this  afternoon  when 
the  best  speeches  were  made  there  were  perhaps  2500  per- 
sons, including  crying  babies  and  an  old  worthy  of  93  who 
sat  in  an  old  arm-chair  on  the  platform,  and  looked  like 
the  very  personation  of  age.    The  descriptive  orations 
were  local  and  prosaic  in  character,  by  Joseph  P.  Beach 
and  the  village  postmaster,  Edwin  R.  Brown,  but  they  gave 
the  hearer  what  he  wanted  to  know,  and  were  delivered  with 
a  provincial  good  faith  and  good  humor  exactly  suited  to  the 
occasion.    William  Beach  Lawrence  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
was  to  have  delivered  an  address  on  the  "lesson  of  the 
day,"  was  absent,  and  so  some  eloquence  and  scholarship 
was  lost,  but  this  only  gave  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
first  general  oration  of  the  day  by  Rev.  Dr.  March  of  Wo- 
burn,  Mass. ,  who  spoke  of  "the  future  of  Cheshire"  with  a 
serious  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a  hearing  in  any  part  of  New 
England  or  of  the  world.    Dr.  March  depicted  a  charming 
Connecticut  millennium  100  years  hence,  when  all  the 
sects  should  worship  in  the  same  temple  and  go  to  learn 
arithmetic  and  philosophy  in  one  "town  university,"  while 
political  parties  should  disappear,  and  all  the  farmers, 
for  the  sake  of  social  advantages,  should  dwell  in  the  vil- 
lage and  cultivate  their  farms  at  arm's  length,  as  the  Ger- 
man villagers  do.    Rev.  Dr.  Horton,  the  principal  of  the 
Cheshire  academy,  an  old  Episcopal  school,  now  under 
military  auspices,  followed  with  a  poem  in  the  same  liber- 
al and  moral  vein,  and  then  came  the  five-minute  speeches. 
It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Alcott  of  Concord,  the  dean  of  the 
school  of  philosophy,  was  in  Cheshire  on  his  way  to  his 
native  town  of  Wolcott,  not  far  off,  and  it  also  turned  out 
that  he  was  the  oldest  schoolmaster  present,  being  80 
years  old,  and  had  taught  a  public  school  in  Cheshire  in 
1824.    Therefore  Mr.  Alcott  was  the  first  speaker  called 
up,  as  the  schoolmaster  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Chesh- 
ire, and  his  speech  is  worthy  of  a  full  report.    He  said: 


"Sixty  years  ago,  or  nearly  so,  my  friends,  I  came  to 
Cheshire  to  be  the  pupil  and  amanuensis  of  my  venerable 
uncle,  Rev.  Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson;  and  some  years  later, 
at  his  recommendation,  the  school  committee  of  Cheshire 
invited  me  to  take  charge  of  the  town  school  on  the  green 
opposite  where  the  town  hall  now  stands.    I  went  into  the 
school -house  and,  soon  thought  that  I  must  improve  the 
architecture  of  its  interior.    So  I  engaged  a  cabinet-maker 
on  the  street  beyond  Dr.  Bronson's,  to  make  some  writing- 
desks  for  the  larger  children,  and  seats  with  backs  for  the 
small  children.    This  was  done  at  my  own  expense;  and 
soon  after,  at  my  own  expense  also,  I  bought  in  New  Haven 
a  small  library  of  books  which  were  lent  to  the  school- 
children to  read  at  home.    But  there  was  another  book, 
which  was  not  bought  at  New  Haven,  but  which  the  cabinet- 
maker made  for  me--a  wooden  book--that  I  used  to  lend 
to  such  children  as  did  not  succeed  in  their  lessons,  to 
carry  home  with  them.    And  to-day  I  met  two  of  your  ex- 
cellent citizens  who  told  me,  each  of  them,  that  he  had 
borrowed  this  wooden  book  of  me,  while  they  were  in  my 
school.    I  introduced  slates  also  in  Cheshire,  for  use  as 
black-boards,  before  they  were  used  elsewhere  in  Con- 
necticut, unless  it  were  at  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at 
Hartford,  where  Dr.  Gallaudet  showed  them  to  me  about 
the  time  I  was  teaching  in  your  town.    He  made  use,  he 
told  me  then,  of  slate  imported  from  a  quarry  in  Wales. 
The  rod  was  not  held  in  terror  over  the  school  I  speak  of, 
for  I  hold,  my  friends,  that  the  man  who  cannot  govern 
children,  or  men,  either,  by  moral  means--by  the  power 
of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  manners,  the  resources  of 
his  intelligence—is  not  worthy  to  control  his  fellow- 
creatures.    We  used  to  take  walks  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
too,  on  holidays,  and  indeed  there  are  scarcely  any  im- 
provements of  which  I  have  heard  since  I  was  30  years 
old  that  were  not  imagined  and  in  part  or  completely  put 
in  practice  in  your  Cheshire  school.    (Applause.) 

"And  now  a  few  words  about  my  venerable  kinsman, 
Dr.  Bronson,  who  for  many  years  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Cheshire  academy,  and  one  of  the  ornaments  of  your 
beautiful  town.    He  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, the  son  of  Amos  Bronson  (whose  name  I  bear,  being 
his  grandson),  and  was  named  by  his  father,  a  primitive 
clergyman,  for  the  great  Archbishop  Tillotson  of  England. 
My  uncle,  who  was  familiarly  called  'Tilly'  by  his  friends 
and  by  his  nephews  and  nieces,  had  from  childhood  a 
strong  inclination  both  for  learning  and  for  the  church. 
His  father,  though  a  man  of  substance,  had  a  large  fami- 
ly, and  could  not  afford  to  give  them  all  the  advantages 
that  he  could  wish.    So  my  grandmother,  who  could  spin 
and  weave,  like  most  women  of  that  period,  used  to  put 
her  daughters  to  the  spinning-wheel  and  herself  to  the 
loom,  and  weave  cloth  and  spin  yarn;  and  then  she  would 
saddle  her  horse  and  carry  it  in  to  New  Haven,  25  miles, 
and  sell  it  there;  and  with  the  money  she  paid  young  Tilly's 
college  bills.    (Applause.)   She  wove  her  boy  through  col- 
lege.   Her  husband,  in  his  little  church  four  miles  away 
at  Church  Hollow,  for  some  time  read  the  service,  led 
the  singing  and  read  the  sermon;  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  saddle  two  horses,  take  his  wife  or  his  daughter  on  a 
pillion  behind  him  with  one  horse,  while  a  daughter,  or  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  rode  the  other  horse,  and  thus  went 
to  church  in  all  weathers.    That  was  the  sort  of  family 
from  which  Dr.  Bronson  came,  and  he  was  a  worthy  son 
of  such  parents.    I  remember  him  well,  and  some  of 
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you  remember  him,  as  he  used  to  walk  across  the  green 
here — then  somewhat  larger  than  it  is  now- -with  his  gray 
locks  floating,  and  his  gown  fluttering  in  the  wind,  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  smallclothes,  his  cane  in  hand  or 
under  his  arm,  composing  verses  or  magazine  articles 
in  the  open  air,  as  Wordsworth  was  doing  then  in  England. 
He  was  indeed  a  citizen  of  whom  your  town  might  be  proud. 
His  mother  wished  him  to  be  a  bishop,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  came  within  one  vote  of  being  bishop  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  afterward  chosen  bishop  of  Ohio,  but  declined  the 
office  because,  at  his  age,  he  did  not  wish  to  undertake 
such  duties  in  a  distant  region.    He  died  in  1825,  I  think, 
and  I  was  with  him  in  his  last  days .    Such  men  are  what 
our  Connecticut  villages  best  produce;  it  is  of  these  that 
you  should  take  pride  rather  than  in  this  beautiful  scenery, 
or  this  bounty  of  nature,  which  we  see  everywhere  to-day. 
Such  men  are  your  best  crop,  my  friends,  and  it  is  because 
she  produces  such  that  Connecticut  and  these  towns  of  my 
native  state  have  a  name  in  history. 

"Will  you  pardon  me  a  word  more  about  myself?  for  an 
old  man  may  take  that  liberty.    After  many  years  of  hope 
and  aspiration  and  meditation,  many  experiences  and  dis- 
appointments, since  I  began  serious  work  in  life  as  a 
teacher  here  in  Cheshire,  I  finally  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  in  my  80th  year,  the  realization  of  one  long- 
cherished  hope  of  mine.    The  school  of  philosophy  at  Con- 
cord, of  which  Dr.  March  has  pleasantly  spoken,  was  the 
fulfillment  of  a  dream  as  sacred  to  me  as  his  noble  vision 
to  him;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  that  school  planted  in  the 
town  of  my  adoption,  and  in  my  own  orchard.    One  of  its 
most  eminent  professors,  William  T.  Harris,  formerly 
of  St.  Louis,  is  now  the  tenant  of  my  own  house,  in  that 
orchard,  and  close  by  is  our  school,  of  which  you  have 
perhaps  heard.    I  feel,  my  friends,  that  I  have  not  lived 
in  vain,  now  that  so  much  has  happened  according  to  my 
wish .    I  am  thankful  also  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  you 
here,  and  to  pass  this  beautiful  day  with  you  amid  these 
familiar  scenes." 

Mr.  Alcott  was  heard  with  close  attention  and  spoke  in 
his  best  manner- -looking,  too,  like  the  serene  philosopher 
he  is--and,  as  the  old  people  here  say,  like  his  uncle,  the 
doctor  of  divinity.    He  was  followed  by  President  Porter, 
Mr.  Northrop  of  the  board  of  education,  Mr.  Burritt,  a 
brother  of  Elihu  Burritt,  and  by  other  speakers,  and  the 
services  closed  with  the  singing  by  the  audience  of  the 
hymn,   "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 


(11) 
AMERICAN  WOMEN  IN  LITERATURE: 
AND  LOUISA  ALCOTT 


LYDIA  CHILD 


Sitting  down  the  other  day  to  begin  a  notice  of  Miss  Al- 
cott and  her  latest  book,  word  came  to  me  that  Mrs.  Child 
was  dead.    The  tributes  to  her  character  and  her  work 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  seem  to  fall  short  of 
what  she  deserves,  and  chiefly  for  two  reasons- -because 
the  age  in  which  she  did  her  chief  work  has  gone  by,  and 
because  those  who  now  edit  newspapers  have  little  histor- 
ic connection  with  that  period,  and  have  not  learned  how 
to  trace  the  ancestral  current  of  journalism  in  America. 
At  one  time  Mrs.  Child  was  almost  at  the  head  of  journal- 
ism in  America,  as  we  now  understand  it,  for  she  had  that 


independence  of  character  and  that  general  cultivation 
of  mind  which  are  now  recognized,  though  they  were  not 
then,  as  the  indispensable  and  distinguishing  traits  of  a 
good  journalist.    To  show  what  I  mean,   it  is  only  needful 
to  quote  from  Mrs.  Child's  farewell  to  the  readers  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Standard,  which  she  edited  during  its  first 
two  years—nearly  forty  years  ago--and  to  remind  those 
who  remember  the  Standard,  what  an  admirable  paper  it 
was,  apart  from  its  opinions,  which  were  then  very  un- 
popular, and  now  would  be  greatly  admired  by  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  those  who  used  to  abuse  the 
abolitionists.    In  1843,  when  retiring  from  her  editor- 
ship, Mrs.  Child  said: 

"Editorial  writing  is  the  least  task  and  the  least  merit 
of  a  newspaper.   What  is  not  inserted  is  a  better  criterion 
of  pure  taste  and  correct  judgment  than  what  is  inserted. 
In  the  miscellaneous  selections  I  have  made,  I  have  had 
a  constant  aim  to  elevate  and  enlarge  the  soul.    I  have 
purposely  avoided  what  would  have  been  popular  among 
sects  and  parties  and  patriots .    I  have  not  sought  to  glo- 
rify America,  but  humanity  at  large.    I  have  not  adapted 
my  columns  to  Calvinist  or  Unitarian,  Quaker  or  Catho- 
lic, but  have  preferred  to  show  that  Jew,  Mohammedan 
and  pagan  have  their  virtues- -leaving  the  anti- sectarian 
moral  to  apply  itself.    I  find  much  peace  in  reviewing 
what  I  have  not  done.    Local  plans  and  individual  theo- 
ries, altogether  discordant  with  each  other,  demanded 
prominence  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard,  and  deemed 
the  treatment  unfair,  because  their  claims  were  not  al- 
lowed; I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  whirling  eddies 
have  at  any  time  made  me  swerve  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  course  I  had  marked  out  for  myself.    I  knew 
by  experience  that  he  who  turns  from  the  light  of  his  own 
judgment,  and  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience,  has 
neither  rudder  nor  pilot  in  the  storm .    I  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  substitute  even  a  more  enlightened  conscience  for 
my  own.    Moreover,  in  most  of  the  work  pointed  out  to 
me  by  others,  I  thought  I  saw  the  narrow  and  proscribing 
spirit  of  sect  and  party--that  spirit  which,  as  Carlyle 
says,   'would  bring  the  sun  down  out  of  heaven  and  con- 
vert it  into  their  street  torch.'    The  freedom  of  my  own 
spirit  makes  it  now  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
tire.   I  am  too  distinctly  and  decidedly  an  individual  to 
edit  the  organ  of  any  association." 

This  last  sentence  contains  the  key  to  all  that  has  since 
been  called  "independent  journalism,"  and  its  definition, 
which  Mrs .  Child  applies  to  herself,  is  true  also  of  all 
those  who  have  made  a  name  in  our  higher  journalism. 
She  went  on  to  say:    "I  did  not  intend  to  edit  the  paper  for 
abolitionists.    The  cause  needed  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  people.   My  aim  was,  therefore,  to  make 
'a  good  family*  newspaper.    The  large  proportion  of  liter- 
ary and  miscellaneous  matter  was  not  inserted  for  per- 
sonal popularity;  had  that  been  my  object  I  should  not  have 
edited  an  anti- slavery  paper  at  all.    I  did  it  that  many 
might  be  induced  to  subscribe  for  the  Standard  who  would 
not  take  an  exclusively  anti-slavery  periodical.    The  New 
York  letters  were  inserted  upon  something  of  the  same 
principle  that  made  the  famous  Timothy  Dexter  send  a 
stock  of  Bibles  to  the  West  Indies,  with  warming-pans,  to 
be  used  for  sugar- ladles  and  strainers.    No  purchaser 
was  allowed  to  have  a  pan  unless  he  would  buy  a  Bible 
also.    It  was  an  honest,  open  trick,  and,  I  think,  maybe 
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easily  pardoned."    These  "Letters  from  New  York"  were 
the  great  "hit"  in  journalism  at  that  time,  were  copied  far 
and  wide,  and  made  into  a  popular  and  still  readable  book. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  Imagined  from  this,  that  Mrs. 
Child  was  not  a  very  strenuous  abolitionist,  but,  In  fact, 
few  were  more  so,  though  she  knew  better  than  most  the 
distinction  between  journalism  and  partisanship  of  any 
kind.    As  to  her  fervor  and  steadiness  in  the  early  years 
of  the  cause,  Garrison's  own  words  in  the  Liberator  are 
a  sufficient  testimonial.    He  said  in  1843:    "Mrs.  Child 
is  not  merely  a  fine  writer,  but  a  noble  woman.   It  would 
not  be  easy  to  name  another  person  who  has  made  greater 
sacrifices  or  exhibited  superior  moral  courage  or  devoted- 
ness,  in  the  cause  of  emancipation.    When  her  sympathies 
were  first  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  become  his  advocate  before  all  the  world,  she 
had  won  for  herself  extensive  literary  renown,  and  was 
caressed  and  honored  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the 
admirers  of  genius  and  the  directors  of  public  opinion. 
Her  writings  were  productive,  not  only  of  praise,  but  of 
pecuniary  advantage.    It  was  at  such  a  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances  that  she  openly  took  her  position  by 
the  side  of  the  negro  slave.    In  an  instant  her  prospects 
were  changed,  and  as  a  popular  writer  her  vocation  was 
gone.    The  literary  public  ceased  to  give  her  any  counte- 
nance.   She  was  assailed  opprobriously  and  treated  de- 
risively.   In  her  presence  a  visible  alteration  was  mani- 
fested in  the  countenance  and  demeanor  of  old  friends,  as 
though  she  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.    In  short, 
she  lost  caste,  lost  popularity,  lost  patronage,  lost  every- 
thing but  her  self-respect,  her  attachment  to  principle, 
her  reverence  for  justice  and  humanity."   And  then  with 
that  unconscious  identification  of  the  anti-slavery  cause 
with  himself,  which  was  a  natural  trait  in  Garrison,  he 
added:    "The  acquisition  of  so  gifted  an  intellect  and  so 
large  a  heart  to  the  cause  in  its  infancy  was  an  occurrence 
that  filled  my  breast  with  joy,  and  served  greatly  to  re- 
fresh my  spirit;  the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant  and 
strengthening  to  me  as  I  write  this  article."  In  another 
place  he  says:    "The  field  of  controversy  is  not  so  much 
to  her  taste  as  the  grove  of  contemplation  or  the  arbor  of 
poesy;  but  her  clear  perception  of  wrong,  and  her  large 
benevolence  of  soul  impel  her  to  go  into  the  moral  arena, 
not  so  much  to  achieve  a  triumph  over  others,  as  to  dis- 
charge a  sacred  duty.    Between  her  fondness  of  literary 
pursuits  and  her  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  there  is  a 
visible  struggle;  and  each,  in  turn,  receives  its  due  share 
of  attention,  to  the  relief  of  her  heart  and  the  gratification 
of  her  intellect." 

Lowell  wrote  his  "Fable  for  Critics"  five  years  after 
this  encomium  by  Mr.  Garrison,  and,  though  he  playfully 
noted  Mrs.  Child's  credulity  and  warm  imagination,  the 
space  devoted  to  her  shows  that  he  appreciated  her,  and 
her  romance  of  "Philothea"  which  had  appeared  but  a  little 
while  before.    Her  literary  merit  is  likely  now  to  be  over- 
looked but  it  was  great  at  that  time,  and  was  so  considered. 
She  had  the  advantage  from  early  youth  of  knowing  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.   Her  broth- 
er, Dr.  Convers  Francis,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
scholars  and  clergymen,  and  her  husband,  David  Lee  Child, 
had  traveled  widely  and  been  brought  in  contact  with  the 
world  at  many  points;  while  her  intimate  friends  were  per- 
sons of  the  most  diverse  gifts  and  affinities.    She  began  to 


write  when  there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing  known  as 
American  literature,  and  she  dies  at  a  time  when  we 
have  an  enormous  literature,  such  as  it  is,  and  when 
American  journalism  is  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the 
world.    I  once  had  occasion  to  speak  of  her  as  'the  gen- 
ial grandmother  of  feminine  journalism  in  America,"  but 
she  had  a  more  important  connection  with  journalism  than 
even  this  would  imply.    Like  so  many  of  that  goodly  com- 
pany of  saints  to  whom  she  belonged,  she  lived  to  ad- 
vanced age,  and  could  see  the  fruit  of  her  labors  for  many 
years  before  her  death.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  John 
Brown,  whose  cause  she  took  up,  when  he  had  few  distin- 
guished friends,  spoke  of  her  as  "the  old  lady,"  though 
she  was  almost  two  years  younger  than  he  was,  and  more 
than  a  year  younger  than  Mrs.  Alcott,  who  was  one  of  her 
intimates  in  the  period  of  agitation  and  reform . 

Miss  Alcott,  who  has  inherited  many  of  her  mother's 
qualities,  is  perhaps  also  the  best  inheritor  of  Mrs. 
Child's  reputation  in  literature,  though  her  province  is 
so  different.    Mrs.  Child  wrote  for  children  at  one  peri- 
od, as  Miss  Alcott  has  done  so  continually;  but  she  early 
diverged  into  paths  that  led  her  among  the  studies  and 
pursuits  of  men.    She  had  a  better  style  than  Miss  Alcott 
has  ever  attained,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  Alcott  has 
far  more  fertility  of  wit  and  dramatic  power  than  Mrs. 
Child,  though  the  latter  was  not  deficient  in  those  quali- 
ties.   Mrs.  Child  was  thrown  by  circumstances,  and  also 
by  her  temperament,  more  into  the  front  of  the  social  and 
political  agitation  then  going  forward,  than  Miss  Alcott 
ever  has  been,  or,  apparently,  ever  will  be.    She  was 
also  of  a  more  social  and  political  turn  by  nature,  and, 
with  all  her  individuality,  was  more  inclined  to  march  in 
line  with  other  persons.    Miss  Alcott  like  most  of  her  sex, 
does  not  drill  very  well,  as  Teufelsdrickh  says,  Das  Weib 
kind  wird  nicht  dressiren--or  words  to  that  effect- -while 
Mrs.  Child  was  quite  as  capable  of  "dressing". in  the  mili- 
tary sense,  as  most  of  the  emancipationists  with  whom  she 
ranked  herself.    This  undisciplined  quality  of  spirit  makes 
it  much  harder  than  it  otherwise  would  be  to  assign  Miss 
Alcott  her  due  place  in  literature.    Most  of  the  Concord 
authors  are  a  little  hard  to  classify,  either  through  ex- 
cess or  defect  of  genius,  and  Miss  Alcott,  who  has  been 
the  most  popular  of  them  all,  is  perhaps  the  hardest  of 
all  to  place  properly  in  rank.    She  does  not  yet  vindicate 
her  claim  to  a  high  place  in  permanent  literature,  nor  yet 
has  she  the  fatal  transitoriness  of  so  many  who  become 
popular  authors.    She  touches  the  heart,  which  no  amount 
of  mere  talent  can  effect,  while  her  subjects  and  her  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  them  seem  to  forbid  to  her  the  title  of 
genius,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  allow  her.    She  be- 
longs, perhaps  in  the  region  where  Defoe's  work  places 
him,  though  she  lacks  the  consummate  literary  art  which 
Defoe  would  use  when  it  pleased  God- -for  he  does  not  seem 
always  to  have  been  master  of  it.    A  feminine  and  Ameri- 
can Defoe  is  what  we  may  best  call  Miss  Alcott,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  use  comparisons  and  classify  her.    It  is  time 
now  that  she  should  turn  her  pen  to  more  serious  and  con- 
nected literary  work  than  she  has  hitherto  undertaken;  the 
connection  between  her  stories  thus  far  being  merely  that 
they  were  drawn  from  experiences  in  her  own  life  and  that 
of  her  family  and  friends.    A  wider  horizon  now  invites 
her,  and  she  has  the  requisite  facility  and  breadth  of 
observation  to  occupy  it,  if  she  proves  to  possess  the 
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generalizing  faculty,  which  in  Mrs.  Child  was  well  devel- 
oped, and  in  Defoe  existed  in  marvelous  activity,  though 
he  exercised  too  often,  on  the  pettiest  subjects,  as  is  wont 
to  happen  with  journalists  and  pamphleteers. 

Miss  Alcott's  "Jack  and  Jill"  is  the  story  of  school-boy 
life  in  Concord  village,  and  adheres  very  closely  to  its 
text.    The  exact  places  and  persons  are  delineated,  the 
names  only  being  changed,  and  the  success  of  the  book  is 
evident  from  the  interest  with  which  boys  and  girls  peruse 
it,  and  keep  reading  it  over.    It  is  the  whole  village  chroni- 
cle for  school-children  which  is  here  related,  and  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  it  all  really  happened  to 
somebody.    This  element  of  reality--not  realism  which  has 
come  to  have  a  bad  significance,  like  "free  thinking"- -is 
one  of  the  attractions  in  Miss  Alcott's  books,  and  it  is  in 
this  specially  that  she  resembles  Defoe.    The  talk  of  her 
character  is  not  so  real,  though  spirited  and  witty,  for 
children  do  not  moralize  quite  so  much  in  actual  life  as 
in  these  tales  of  Miss  Alcott.    They  like  better  to  be  mor- 
alized by  others,  than  to  do  it  themselves,  especially  to 
each  other.    Hence  they  take  pleasure,  I  have  found,  in 
the  pathos  and  sentiment  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Moulton's  "Bed- 
Time  Stories"  of  which  a  new  volume  has  appeared,  co- 
incident in  time  and  general  aspect  with  "Jack  and  Jill." 
Mrs.  Moulton's  stories  have  some  merits  which  Miss  Al- 
cott's have  not- -a  more  agreeable  literary  manner,  for 
one  thing- -but  they  appeal  less  forcibly  to  the  childish 
heart  and  mind,  and  they  do  not  sell  so  fast.    Miss  Al- 
cott's volumes  do  not  now  have  the  rapid  sale  they  enjoyed 
before  the  "hard  times,"  but  they  sell  well,  and  I  do  not 
find  the  interest  which  young  people  have  in  them  is  at  all 
abated.    Wherever  any  one  goes  who  can  tell  anything 
about  Miss  Alcott  and  the  originals  of  her  characters,  he 
is  closely  questioned  on  those  points,  as  I  know  from  ex- 
perience.   Mr.  Alcott  himself,  with  all  his  themes  for 
conversation,  finds  it  easier  to  talk  about  his  daughter  in 
most  places  where  he  meets  the  young  people,  than  about 
any  other  subject;  and  if  Miss  Alcott  herself  would  go  on 
those  long  excursions  westward  which  her  father  delights 
in,  she  would  be  feted  and  lionized  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other.    To  this  she  is  much  averse,  however.    She  is 
spending  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Boston  with  her  orphan 
niece,  the  daughter  of  her  sister,  Mme.  Meriker--the 
child  having  made  the  journey  and  voyage  from  Switzer- 
land to  America  very  prosperously,  a  month  or  two  ago. 
Mr.  Alcott,  the  grandfather,  is  now  moving  westward  and 
may  go  on  until  he  reaches  the  Mississippi.    Mr.  French, 
the  sculptor,  has  modeled  a  good  bust  of  him,  which  will 
stand  next  year,  along  with  that  of  Mr.  Emerson,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  school  of  philosophy  at  Concord.    Mr.  Bart- 
lett  is  now  revising  his  Concord  guide-book  for  a  new  edi- 
tion next  year- -adding  some  new  matter  and  a  few  more 
illustrations.    It  is  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  while 
Roberts  Bros . ,  as  formerly,  are  the  publishers  of  Miss 
Alcott  and  of  Mrs.  Moulton.    They  also  publish  one  or 
two  of  Mrs.  Child's  books,  which  have  been  distributed 
by  a  dozen  different  publishers  since  she  began  to  write, 
nearly  60  years  ago. 


(12) 
ART,   HISTORY  AND  EDNAH  CHENEY 

Hardly  any  book  fails  to  be  good  when  a  conscientious 
and  observing  writer  puts  into  it  the  study  of  a  life-time, 
directed  by  an  earnest  purpose.    Mrs.  Ednah  Cheney's 
"Gleanings  in  the  Fields  of  Art,"  notwithstanding  its  mod- 
est title,  is  such  a  book,  and  whoever  reads  it  will  find 
that  he  learns  more  from  it  than  from  many  books  that 
are  more  ambitious  and  encyclopedic  in  their  scope.    It 
is  made  up  chiefly  from  the  lectures  on  art-history  read 
by  Mrs.  Cheney  in  1879-80  before  the  Concord  school  of 
philosophy,  but  these  are  prefaced  by  an  interesting  chap- 
ter on  art,  and  two  or  three  other  new  chapters  are  in- 
serted--notably  one  on  the  poems  of  Michel  Angelo,  one 
on  David  Scott  and  one  on  English  art  in  general,  so  that 
there  are  now  15  chapters.    The  subjects  of  each  are  dis- 
tinct, and  not  strictly  consecutive;  nor  is  the  treatment  of 
any  topic  closely  chronological,  for  example,  under  "Old 
German  Art,"  Rubens,  Vandyck  and  Rembrandt  all  come 
before  Holbein,  though  long  subsequent  to  him  in  date. 
Certain  schools  of  art  are  omitted  wholly  or  but  briefly 
noticed;  while  to  no  modern  painter  or  sculptor  is  so 
much  space  given  as  to  David  Scott,  the  powerful  but 
frustrated  Scotch  artist,  whose  career  is  now  little  re- 
membered, if  it  was  ever  fully  known,  which  I  doubt. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  painters  and  sculptors  con- 
cerning whom  one  might  expect  much  to  be  said- -such 
as  Turner,  Crawford,  Story  and  William  M.  Hunt--are 
but  briefly  mentioned  or  not  at  all.    This  is  probably  be- 
cause the  design  of  the  work  would  be  exceeded  if  these 
artists  should  be  fully  treated- -perhaps,  also,  because 
there  is  no  lack  of  comment  and  criticism  on  them  in  the 
current  publications,  while  Mrs.  Cheney  may  wish  to 
bring  forward  other  subjects  to  which  she  believes  full 
justice  has  not  been  done.    Doubtless  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  David  Scott;  something,  also,  must  be  allowed 
in  all  art  criticism,  as  in  literary  judgmentg,  to  the 
force  of  early  association  or  strong  interests  casually 
formed,  or  the  sympathy  of  characters,  which  is  the 
strongest  bond  in  life. 

Mrs.  Cheney,  though  not  an  artist  herself,  has  for 
many  years  lived  among  artists  and  their  works,  and  her 
husband,  long  since  dead  (to  whom  she  dedicates  her  vol- 
ume, and  whose  life  she  is  also  writing),  was  one  of  the 
truest  and  most  delicately  gifted  of  all  American  artists . 
His  genius  was  narrowed  to  the  work  of  engraving  and 
crayon  drawing,  in  which  few  excelled  him,  but  it  was 
essentially  of  the  same  type  as  Allston's,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Cheney  well  says:    "He  is  a  representative  of  the  fine 
aroma  of  American  life,  --of  that  delicacy,  grace  and 
fineness  which  is  shown  in  the  beauty  of  American  wom- 
en, in  the  literature  of  Bryant,  Irving  and  Hawthorne,   in 
the  philosophy  of  Alcott  and  Emerson,  in  the  theology  of 
Hopkins  and  Channing,  in  the  heroism  of  warriors  like 
Winthrop  and  Shaw,  --and  which,  to  my  mind,   is  always 
typified  by  our  native  elm.  so  tough  and  strong  in  its 
fiber,  so  graceful  and  delicate  in  its  outlines  and  foliage." 
Under  the  strong  impression  of  Seth  Cheney's  spirit  some 
of  the  artistic  judgments  and  affinities  which  this  book 
displays  were  formed,  particularly,  one  would  say,  those 
which  concern  Michel  Angelo  among  Italian  artists  and 
Millet  among  modern  French  painters.    The  personality 
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of  Angelo  is  so  powerful,  to  be  sure,  that  it  must  of  it- 
self produce  a  vivid  effect  on  any  mind  open  at  once  to  the 
aesthetic  and  the  moral  side  of  life,  and  strongly  inclined 
also  to  religious  expression,  as  Mrs.  Cheney  is.    Of  all 
the  great  Italians,  not  excepting  Dante,  whose  genius  is 
so  much  akin  to  that  of  New  England,  perhaps  none  has 
so  affected  our  New  England  leaders  of  thought  as  Michel 
Angelo, 

Who  Rome  commanded, 

And  single-handed 

Was  architect,  poet  and  bold  sculptor  too. 

Mrs.  Cheney  devotes  two  chapters  to  this  great  charac- 
ter, in  course  of  which  she  directs  attention  repeatedly  to 
the  other-worldliness  of  the  man,  and  to  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  religion,  as  shown  especially  in  his  statue 
of  Christ,  now  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva 
at  Rome- -entirely  unlike  any  Greek  statue,  and  yet  differ- 
.  ent  from  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  representations  of 
Jesus.    Mrs.  Cheney  gives  her  impression  of  this  work 
just  after  seeing  it,  in  company  with  her  daughter,  a  few 
years  ago: 

"The  Christ  of  whom  you  wrote,  and  in  whose  birth  you 
rejoiced  on  Christmas  day,  is  the  one  Michel  Angelo  sculp- 
tured in  stone,  which  we  saw  yesterday.    I  have  seen 
prints,  photographs  and  casts  before,  but  nothing  which 

did  any  justice  to  it.    M ,  with  all  her  hereditary  and 

native  reverence  for  Michel  Angelo,  has  always  said  she 
did  not  like  it  in  the  casts,  but  she  melted  at  the  sight  of 
the  original.    Such  beauty,  such  sweetness,  such  serenity, 
such  holiness,  such  fullness  of  life  and  youth,  such  help- 
fulness belong  to  the  Son  of  Man.    It  is  not  the  suffering 
Christ  which  Durer  has  so  exquisitely  rendered,  it  is  not 
Christ  the  Judge,  so  strong  and  noble  in  the  Last  Judgment; 
he  has  not  the  penetrating  look  with  which  in  Titian's  Trib- 
ute Money  he  pierces  through  the  fallacies  of  the  Scribes- 
it  is  the  Son  of  Man.    He  is  what  he  should  be,  not  in  our 
hours  of  struggle,  but  of  life.    How  can  I  give  you  this  idea 
that  he  is  not  weak,  but  does  not  suggest  struggle,  --he  is 
sympathetic,  yet  does  not  waken  the  memory  of  suffering. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  what  you  first  like  and  then  tire  of 
in  Fra  Angelico.    There  is  no  taint  of  the  church  upon  him 
--he  is  the  Son  of  the  Morning.    I  have  a  thousand  times 
been  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  Jesus  and  Buddha; 
and  in  looking  at  this  conception  of  Christ  there  also  rose 
to  my  mind  the  Buddha,  the  prince  who  yields  everything 
to  help  suffering  humanity,  and  thus  becomes  divine  and 
immortally  young.    And  this  type  was  fashioned  in  an  age 
and  country  more  corrupt  and  quite  as  skeptical  as  our 
own." 

This  passage  will  show  how  seriously  and  forcibly  the 
author  forms  and  expresses  art  criticism.    There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  traditional  dilettante,  and  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  technical  jargon  with  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  dis- 
figure our  language  when  pictures  or  music  are  to  be  criti- 
cised.   The  standard  of  judgment  is  always  a  lofty  one,  too, 
without  subjecting  artists  to  the  common  injustice  of  judg- 
ing them  by  what  they  did  not  attempt.    She  quotes  with  ap- 
proval, and  generally  acts  upon  the  maxim  of  Coleridge  as 
given  to  his  friend  Allston:    "Never  judge  a  work  of  art  by 
its  defects."   She  is  severe  in  condemnation  of  what  is  base 
in  art,  however,  like  those  well-painted  pictures  "which 


represent  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  the  French 
world  of  Paris,  that  horrible  disease  which  is  eating  into 
modern  civilization,  and  will  destroy  it,  if  it  be  not  it- 
self destroyed";  or  what  is  shallow  and  trifling,  for  in- 
stance,  "brilliant  technical  execution  wasted  upon  trivial 
subjects,  and  not  used  to  express  any  high  thought,  but 
only  pleasing  to  the  eye  by  its  delicate  manipulations  and 
nice  tinting."   She  looks  upon  Millet  as  best  expressing 
the  higher  meaning  of  art  among  contemporary  French 
painters.    Describing  her  own  impressions  of  Millet,  she 
says:    "When  I  saw  him  at  the  little  village  of  Barbizon  in 
1855,  he  was  just  beginning  to  reap  the  outward  reward 
of  his  labors  in  his  art,  having  received  the  medal  for 
two  successive  years.    He  was  as  simple,  natural  and 
earnest  as  a  child,  but  so  grand  in  his  presence  that  I 
was  reminded  of  the  Greek's  answer  to  the  question, 
'How  did  you  know  that  he  was  a  god?'    'Because  I  was 
content  the  moment  my  eye  fell  on  him.'    He  painted  life 
about  him  as  he  saw  it--the  stern,  hard  life  of  the  peas- 
ant.   His  pictures  are  revolutionary,  and  did  I  want  to 
crowd  the  people  down  into  abject  submission,  I  would 
exclude  them  as  rigorously  as  Schiller's  'Robbers'  or 
Paine's  'Age  of  Reason.'" 

There  are,  of  course,  many  opinions  expressed  in  the 
book,  with  which  all  will  not  agree- -for  there  are  wide 
divergencies  of  judgment  in  most  matters,  and  nowhere 
more  or  wider  than  on  art.    There  are  also  some  errors 
of  fact  or  of  translation- -sometimes  appearing  to  be 
printers'  blunders,  but  not  always.    It  was  Tennyson, 
not  Emerson,  who  contrasted  Europe  with  Cathay;  and  if 
Mrs.  Cheney  will  look  up  the  matter,  she  will  find  that 
Copley  did  not  take  his  portraits  in  the  Long  Parliament 
picture  "mostly  from  medals,"  but  from  family  pictures 
scattered  all  over  England,  to  copy  which  he  spent  many 
weeks  driving  about  the  kingdom  in  a  post  chaise.    But 
these  are  trifles .    A  more  serious  defect  is  the  lack  of 
an  index,  for  no  book  needs  one  more.    It  can  be  supplied 
by  the  publishers  (Lee  &  Shepard),  in  the  second  edition 
which  will  soon  be  called  for;  since  a  book  so  full  of 
thought  and  suggestion  will  be  sure  to  find  readers. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Cheney  is  also  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  big  "Memorial  History  of  Boston"  which  Mr.  Win- 
sor,  the  Harvard  university  librarian  edits,  and  for  which 
Mr.  Winthrop,  Dr.  Ellis,  Charles  Deane,  Charles  C. 
Smith,  Col.  Higginson  and  many  other  writers  are  en- 
gaged.   The  first  volume  only  has  yet  been  published  (by 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.),  but  the  second  will  soon  ap- 
pear, and  the  whole  four  are  well  in  hand.    The  first  vol- 
ume is  too  copious  and  not  picturesque  enough  for  the 
facts,  which  were  romantic,  though  they  are  hardly  made 
to  appear  so  in  this  first  volume .    The  truth  is  that  Bos- 
ton needs  to  have  its  history  written,  not  by  a  company 
of  amateurs  but  by  some  highly  gifted  historian,  who  will 
see  far  enough  ahead,  and  far  enough  back,  to  prevent 
any  part  of  the  record  from  being  too  conspicuous  or  too 
much  in  obscurity.    There  is  a  tendency  in  the  native  Bos- 
tonian  to  dwell  upon  trifles,  not  losing  sight  of  the  main 
issue,  but  swamping  it  with  a  flood  of  petty  particulars 
and  discursive  writing;  and  this  tendency  shows  itself 
strongly  in  the  magnificent  book  under  notice.    Carlyle 
is  taken  to  task  by  one  of  the  writers  for  the  egregious 
error  that  Boston  got  its  name  out  of  respect  to  John  Cot- 
ton, --but  if  Carlyle  had  undertaken  the  whole  history 
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instead  of  two  or  three  passing  allusions  to  it,  he  would 
have  made  it  memorable  forever  by  his  way  of  writing  it, 
as  well  as  by  its  own  intrinsic  historical  value.   Why  is  it 
that  Whittier's  reproachful  allusions  to  the  persecution  of 
Quakers  in  a  few  of  his  poems  are  more  easily  remem- 
bered than  Mr.  Winthrop's  thick  volumes  concerning  his 
good-natured  ancestor?    Because  the  poet  has  known  how 
to  seize  on  the  points  which  affect  the  imagination,  and 
has  given  at  a  stroke  or  two,  as  Carlyle  does,  the  traits 
of  the  men  of  whom  he  writes .    Imagination  is  a  most  es- 
sential quality  for  the  historian,  and  especially  for  the 
chronicler  of  New  England  and  of  Boston;  but  it  is  chiefly 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  these  chapters,  so  full  of 
learning,  of  argument  and  of  research.    What  figures  are 
seen,  and  against  what  a  background,  in  the  60  or  70  years 
this  first  volume  covers!    The  great  English  revolution  of 
l640--the  only  great  revolution  the  English  ever  had,  or 
perhaps  ever  will  have- -was  rehearsed  over  here  on  the 
edge  of  the  primeval  forest  before  it  could  be  put  upon  the 
stage  in  London;  and  we  found  John  Hampden  and  Sir  John 
Eliot  conferring  in  1629  over  John  Winthrop's  "conclusions 
for  New  England"  which  set  forth  the  magnanimous  reasons 
for  establishing  a  plantation  on  Massachusetts  bay.    It  is 
to  these  two  among  others  that  Winthrop  makes  allusion, 
no  doubt,  when  he  wrote  in  1629:    "It  is  come  to  that  issue 
as,  in  all  probability,  the  welfare  of  the  Plantation  depends 
upon  my  assistance;  for  the  main  pillars  of  it,  being  gentle- 
men of  high  quality  and  eminent  parts,  both  for  wisdom  and 
godliness,  are  determined  to  sit  still,  if  I  desert  them." 
He  did  not  desert  them,  as  we  know,  but  came  over  here 
and  took  his  share,  not  only  of  the  business  of  governing, 
but  of  common  manual  labor,  of  which  in  a  new  colony 
there  is  always  need.    Thomas  Wiggin,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Scudder  in  his  entertaining  chapter  on  the  social  condition 
of  Boston  in  the  colonial  period,  wrote  home  to  England 
thus  about  John  Winthrop  as  he  saw  him  in  Boston  in  those 
early  years:    "And  for  the  governor  himself,  I  have  ob- 
served him  to  be  a  discreet  and  sober  man,  giving  good 
example  to  all  the  planters,  wearing  plain  apparel,  such 
as  may  well  beseem  a  mean  man,  and,  when  he  is  not 
conversant  about  matters  of  justice,  putting  his  hand  to 
any  ordinary  labor  with  his  servants."   This  was  a  sym- 
bol of  New  England  and  of  all  America,  of  which  Emerson 
said  in  his  "Boston  Hymn": 

God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings  , 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

I  will  divide  my  good, 

Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave; 
None  shall  rule  but  the  humble, 

And  none  but  toil  shall  have. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble, 

No  lineage  counted  great, 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  plowmen 

Shall  constitute  a  state. 

This  poem,  rather  than  Whittier's  "King's  Missive,"  good 
as  that  is,  should  have  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  volume, 
for  it  gives  the  keynote  to  the  authentic  history  of  Boston. 


"I  may  upon  this  occasion,"  wrote  Winthrop  in  his  jour- 
nal,  "report  a  passage  between  one  of  Rowley  and  his 
servant.    The  master,  being  forced  to  sell  a  pair  of  his 
oxen  to  pay  his  servant  his  wages,  told  his  servant  he 
could  keep  him  no  longer,  not  knowing  how  to  pay  him 
the  next  year.    The  servant  answered  he  would  serve 
him  for  more  of  his  cattle.    'But  how  shall  I  do  (saith 
the  master)  when  all  my  cattle  are  gone?'    The  servant 
replied,   'You  shall  then  serve  me,  and  so  you  may  have 
your  cattle  again.'" 


(13) 
DARWIN  AND  THOREAU 

In  his  new  book  on  "The  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants," 
the  great  Darwin,  working  in  conjunction  with  his  son, 
Francis  Darwin,  is  "probing  with  his  finger  the  sanctuary 
of  vegetable  life,"  as  Thoreau  said  of  less  eminent  natu- 
ralists two  and  twenty  years  ago.    Darwin  seeks  to  con- 
nect the  life  of  plants  with  that  of  animals,  and  finds  in 
the  instinctive  movements  of  both  a  common  ground  of 
resemblance.    In  this  he  is  doubtless  right,  but  to  go 
safely  beyond  this  and  trace  out  the  differences  is  not 
so  easy,  nor  so  profitable.    Thoreau  said  in  1859:   "The 
mystery  of  the  life  of  plants  is  kindred  with  that  of  our 
own  lives,  and  the  physiologist  must  not  presume  to  ex- 
plain their  growth  according  to  mechanical  laws,  or  as 
he  would  explain  a  machine  of  his  own  making.  Science 
is  often  like  the  grub,  which,  though  it  may  have  nestled 
in  the  germ  of  a  plant,  has  merely  blighted  or  consumed 
it,  never  truly  tasted  it."    "Accordingly,"  he  adds  after 
some  more  remarks,   "I  reject  Carpenter's  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  a  potato-vine  in  a  cellar  grows  toward  the 
light."    This  fact  Darwin  has  now  undertaken  to  explain, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  new  name  to  it.    His  general  name 
for  such  movements  is  "circummutation,"  in  which  are 
included  heliotropism,  geotropism,  epinasty,  hyponasty, 
and  several  other  nice  names  for  special  turns  and  capers 
of  the  growing  plant,  all  of  which  the  Darwins  have  seri- 
ously studied  out  and  experimented  on,  with  very  ingen- 
ious apparatus.    These  experiments  are  quite  minutely 
described,  with  diagrams  showing  how  each  plant  "cir- 
cummutated"  or  indulged  in  "apogeotropism "  or  "dia geo- 
tropism," "epinasty,"  "hyponasty,"  or  simply  went  to 
sleep,  as  some  readers  will  over  the  volume.    The  ex- 
periments may  be  said  fairly  to  prove  what  he  states, 
and  his  conclusions,  therefore,  appear  to  be  reasonably 
certain,  and  not  merely  hypothetical.    He  says:    "It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
the  foregoing  movements  of  plants  and  many  of  the  actions 
performed  unconsciously  by  the  lower  animals.    The  habit 
of  moving  at  certain  periods  is  inherited  both  by  plants 
and  animals .    We  believe  there  is  no  structure  in  plants 
more  wonderful,  as  far  as  its  functions  are  concerned, 
than  the  tip  of  the  radicle.    It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  tip  of  the  radicle  thus  endowed  and  having 
the  power  of  directing  the  movements  of  the  adjoining 
parts,  acts  like  the  brain  of  one  of  the  lower  animals." 
Perhaps  if  this  remark  is  followed  up  it  may  lead  to  some 
more  important  discovery  of  the  link  that  connects  plants 
and  animals.    It  is  curious  to  see  how  Darwin,  in  his  old 
age,  reverts  to  botany,  in  which  he  first  won  distinction, 
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and  how  close  and  sharp  his  observation  still  is.    Yet  one 
must  beware  of  what  has  been  said  by  another  botanist, 
that  "man  cannot  afford  to  be  a  naturalist,  to  look  at  na- 
ture directly,  --but  only  with  the  side  of  his  eye.    He  must 
look  through  and  beyond  her;  to  look  at  her  is  as  fatal  as 
to  look  at  the  head  of  Medusa.    It  turns  the  man  of  science 
to  stone." 

These  remarks  I  have  quoted  come  from  the  new  vol- 
ume of  Thoreau  just  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
which  is  not,  it  turns  out,  a  reprint  in  any  degree  of  the 
selections  first  published  in  the  Atlantic  three  years  ago, 
but  consists  of  passages  from  the  journal  quite  distinct 
from  those,  and  relating  (so  far  as  they  are  related  to 
time  at  all)  to  the  latter  days  of  February,  the  early  days 
of  April,  and  the  month  of  March  that  lays  between.    They 
are  taken  from  the  journals  of  23  or  24  successive  years, 
beginning  in  1838  and  ending  in  1861,  just  before  Thoreau 
set  out  on  that  journey  to  Minnesota  with  young  Horace 
Mann,  in  May  and  June,  1861,  after  which  he  never  did 
much  walking,  nor  wrote  much  in  his  journal.    He  died  in 
May,  1862,  and  during  the  six  months'  severe  illness  that 
preceded,  all  that  he  was  heard  to  say  about  his  out-door 
life  was  this,  standing  one  day  at  the  window:    "I  cannot 
see  on  the  outside  at  all.    We  thought  ourselves  great  phi- 
losophers in  those  wet  days,  when  we  used  to  go  out  and 
sit  down  by  the  wall-sides."  Channing,  his  best  biographer, 
who  records  this,  adds:    "Neither  could  a  stranger  in  the 
least  infer  that  he  had  ever  a  friend  in  field  or  wood.    His 
habit  of  entering  his  thoughts  in  a  journal,  which  had  lasted 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  --his  out-door  life,  of  which  he  used 
to  say,  if  he  omitted  that  all  his  living  ceased,  — all  this 
now  became  incontrovertibly  a  thing  of  the  past."   It  re- 
vives again  in  these  pages,  which  preserve  for  the  reader 
at  once  the  tediousness  and  repetition  of  Thoreau's  obser- 
vation, and  the  wonderful  flashes  and  zodiacal  light  of  his 
insight.   Intermingled  with  these  extremes  of  his  mind  are 
the  tender  and  poetic  passages,  sometimes  but  a  word  or 
two,  sometimes  a  page- -the  bluebird  being  one  of  the  most 
frequent  suggesters  of  such.    In  March,  1855,  he  writes: 
"The  bluebird  on  the  apple-tree,  warbling  so  innocently, 
to  inquire  if  any  of  its  mates  are  within  call,  — the  angel 
of  the  spring!   Fair  and  innocent,  yet  the  offspring  of  the 
earth;  its  color  of  the  sky  above  and  of  the  subsoil  beneath, 
suggesting  what  sweet  and  innocent  melody,  terrestrial 
melody,  may  have  its  birthplace  between  the  sky  and  the 
ground."   In  March,  1859,  three  years  before  his  death, 
he  writes:    "The  bluebird,  which  some  wood-chopper  or 
inspired  walker  is  said  to  have  seen  in  that  sunny  interval 
between  the  snow-storms,  is  like  a  speck  of  clear  blue  sky 
seen  near  the  end  of  a  storm,  reminding  us  of  an  ethereal 
region  and  of  a  heaven  which  we  had  forgotten.    Princes 
and  magistrates  are  often  styled  'serene,'  but  what  is  their 
turbid  serenity  to  the  ethereal  serenity  which  the  bluebird 
embodies?    His  most  serene  birdship!    His  soft  warble 
melts  in  the  ear,  as  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  valleys 
around."    This  is  one  of  his  short  choruses  or  interludes, 
which  divide  the  dryest  passages  of  his  diary;  but  there 
are  longer  strains,  such  as  this,  written  in  his  24th  year, 
at  the  period  when  he  was  composing  his  first  book: 

"Life  looks  as  fair  at  this  moment  as  a  summer's 
sea,  --like  a  Persian  city  of  hanging  gardens  in  the  dis- 
tance, --so  washed  in  light,  so  untried,  only  to  be  thread- 
ed by  clean  thoughts.    The  heavens  hang  over  it  like  some 


low  screen,  and  seem  to  undulate  in  the  breeze.    Through 
this  pure  unwiped  hour,  as  through  a  crystal  glass,  I  look 
out  upon  the  future  as  a  smooth  lawn  for  my  virtue  to  dis- 
port in.    It  shows  from  afar  as  unrepulsive  as  the  sun- 
shine upon  walls  and  cities,  over  which  the  passing  life 
moves  as  gently  as  a  shadow.    I  see  the  course  of  my 
life,  like  some  retired  road,  wind  on  without  obstruction 
into  a  country  maze.    My  future  deeds  bestir  themselves 
within  me  and  move  gradually  toward  a  consummation, 
as  ships  go  down  the  Thames.    A  steady  onward  motion 
I  feel  in  me  as  still  as  that  or  like  some  vast  snowy 
cloud,  whose  shadow  first  is  seen  across  the  fields.   It 
is  the  material  of  all  things,  loose  and  set  afloat,  that 
makes  my  sea." 

Compare  this  with  that  other  passage  written  in  1856, 
when  he  was  not  yet  40  years  old,  in  which  he  takes  leave 
of  his  friends  in  advance:    "Farewell  my  friends!  my  path 
inclines  to  this  side  the  mountains,  yours  to  that.    For  a 
long  time  you  have  appeared  further  and  further  off  to 
me.    I  see  that  you  will  at  length  disappear  altogether. 
For  a  season  my  path  seems  lonely  without  you.    The 
meadows  are  like  barren  ground.    The  memory  of  me 
is  steadily  passing  away  from  you.    My  path  grows  nar- 
rower and  steeper,  and  the  night  is  approaching.    Yet  I 
have  faith  that  in  the  infinite  future  new  suns  will  rise 
and  new  plains  expand  before  me;  and  I  trust  I  shall 
therein  encounter  pilgrims  who  bear  that  same  virtue 
that  I  recognized  in  you,  who  will  be  that  very  virtue 
that  was  you.    I  accept  the  everlasting  and  salutary  law 
which  was  promulgated  as  much  that  spring  when  I  first 
knew  you,  as  this,  when  I  seem  to  leave  you."   In  the 
same  high  mood  he  had  written  March  14,  1842:    "You 
are  not  venturesome  enough  for  love.    It  goes  alone,  un- 
scared,  through  wildernesses.    As  soon  as  I  see  people 
loving  what  they  see  merely,  and  not  their  own  high  hopes 
that  they  form  of  others,  I  pity  them  and  do  not  want  their 
love.    Did  I  ask  thee  to  love  me,  who  hate  myself?    No! 
Love  that  which  I  love,  and  I  will  love  thee  that  loves  it." 

Passages  like  the  above  show  the  falsity  of  Lowell's 
estimate  of  Thoreau  as  "a  man  with  so  high  a  conceit  of 
himself  that  he  accepted  without  questioning  and  insisted 
on  our  accepting  his  defects  and  weaknesses  of  character 
as  virtues  and  powers  peculiar  to  himself."   This  is  a 
better  description  of  Lowell  than  of  Thoreau,  who  was  in 
truth  the  most  austere  and  exacting  critic  of  himself,  as 
of  others.    Channing  is  much  more  true  to  the  fact  when 
he  thus  portrays  him:    "In  our  estimate  of  his  character, 
the  moral  qualities  form  the  basis,  --for  himself  strictly 
enjoined,  --if  in  another,  he  could  overlook  delinquency. 
Truth  before  all  things;  in  your  daily  life,  integrity  be- 
fore all  things;  in  all  your  thoughts,  your  faintest  breath, 
the  austerest  purity,  the  utmost  fulfilling  of  the  interior 
law;  faith  in  friends,  and  an  iron  and  flinty  pursuit  of 
right,  which  nothing  can  tease  or  purchase  out  of  us." 
This  is  exact  to  the  letter,  except  as  modified  by  Tho- 
reau's humor,  of  which  he  had  much,  both  in  the  English 
and  the  French  sense;  he  was  not  an  agreeable  person  to 
quarrel  with,  and  he  sometimes  stood  upon  trifles,  as 
all  men  of  high  honor  are  apt  to  do.    Thus,  says  Chan- 
ning,  "when  an  editor  left  out  this  sentence  from  one  of 
his  pieces  about  the  pine-tree,  --'It  is  as  immortal  as  I 
am,  and  perchance  will  go  to  as  high  a  heaven,  there 
to  tower  above  me  still, '--Thoreau,  having  given  no 
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authority,  considered  the  bounds  of  right  were  passed, 
and  no  more  indulged  in  that  editor,"  who  as  it  happens, 
was  Lowell  himself,  then  just  beginning  to  edit  the  Atlan- 
tic ,    If  any  one  will  look  on  page  230  of  volume  II  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  July,  1858,  he  will  see  where  Lowell  made 
his  excision,  just  after  the  phrase  "which  heals  my  cuts." 
This  cut,  slight  as  it  was,  did  not  heal  up,  and  Thoreau  re- 
fused afterward  to  write  for  the  Atlantic  until  Mr.  Fields 
became  its  editor  and  urged  him  to  do  so,  the  year  of  his 
death.    He  then  retouched  and  corrected  some  of  his  lec- 
tures for  the  Atlantic,  but  he  died  before  the  first  one, 
"Walking,"  was  printed  in  June,  1862.    His  comments  on 
Lowell's  whim  about  his  harmless  pine-tree  in  paradise 
may  be  found  in  this  new  volume,  page  41,  under  date  of 
March  2,  1858,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

"The  last  new  journal"  (meaning  the  Atlantic)  "thinks 
that  it  is  very  liberal,  nay,  bold;  but  it  dares  not  publish 
a  child's  thought  on  important  subjects,  such  as  life  and 
death,  and  good  books .   It  requires  the  sanction  of  the  di- 
vines just  as  surely  as  the  tamest  journal  does.    If  it  had 
been  published  at  the  time  of  the  famous  dispute  between 
Christ  and  the  doctors,  it  would  have  published  only  the 
opinions  of  the  doctors  and  suppressed  Christ's.    There 
is  no  need  of  a  law  to  check  the  license  of  the  press .    It 
is  law  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  itself.    There  are 
plenty  of  journals  brave  enough  to  say  what  they  think 
about  the  government,  this  being  a  free  one;  but  I  know 
of  none  widely  circulated  or  well-conducted  that  dares  say 
what  it  thinks  about  Sunday  or  the  Bible.    They  have  been 
bribed  to  keep  dark.    They  are  in  the  service  of  hypocri- 
sy."  In  October,  1863,  Sophia  Thoreau  printed  in  the  At- 
lantic one  of  her  brother's  lectures,  in  which  appears  in 
a  modified  form  this  gibe  at  that  monthly:   "There  is  not  a 
popular  magazine  in  this  country  that  would  dare  to  print 
a  child's  thought  on  important  subjects  without  comment. 
It  must  be  submitted  to  the  D.D.  's.    I  would  it  were  the 
chicka-dee-dees ." 

These  are  trivialities,  but  upon  such  things  the  quar- 
rels of  authors  often  turn,  or  rather,  petty  things  like  this 
are  the  occasions  for  innate  incompatibility  to  show  itself. 
Of  actual  irreverence  Thoreau  was  incapable,  far  more  so 
than  those  who  were  shocked  at  some  of  his  frank  expres- 
sions of  humor  or  ill-humor.    Says  Emerson:    "Whilst  he 
used  in  his  writings  a  certain  petulance  of  remark  in  ref- 
erence to  churches  and  churchmen,  he  was  a  person  of  a 
rare,  tender  and  absolute  religion,  a  person  incapable  of 
any  profanation,  by  act  or  thought.    Of  course,  the  same 
isolation  which  belonged  to  his  original  thinking  and  living 
detached  him  from  the  social  religious  forms.    This  is  nei- 
ther to  be  censured  nor  regretted.    Aristotle  long  ago  ex- 
plained it,  when  he  said,   'One  who  surpasses  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  virtue  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  city.   Their  law 
is  not  for  him,  since  he  is  a  law  to  himself.'"   Something 
like  this  statement  may  often  be  found  in  Thoreau 's  jour- 
nal, and  a  great  deal  of  it  in  his  life.    Commenting  in  this 
book  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  comparison  between  law  and 
war,  Thoreau  says:    "The  moral  law  does  not  want  any 
champion.    Its  assertors  io  not  go  to  war.    It  was  never 
infringed  with  impunity.    It  is  inconsistent  to  deny  war, 
and  maintain  law,  for  if  there  were  no  need  of  war  there 
would  be  no  need  of  law."  Elsewhere  he  says,  "The  great- 
est and  saddest  defect  is  not  credulity,  but  an  habitual 
forgetfulness  that  our  science  is  ignorance";  and  again, 


"Properly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  history  but  natural 
history,  --for  there  is  no  past  in  the  soul,  but  in  nature." 
These  and  a  thousand  other  sentences  in  this  book  of  300 
pages  relieve  the  dryness  of  much  that  appears  in  them, 
and  justify  what  has  been  said  of  his  style:    "Singular 
traits  run  through  his  writings,  his  sentences  will  bear 
study;  meanings  not  detected  at  the  first  glance,  subtle 
hints  which  the  writer  himself  may  not  have  foreseen  ap- 
pear.   He  was  not  in  the  least  degree  an  imitator  of  any 
writer,  old  or  new,  and  with  little  of  his  times  or  their 
opinions  in  his  books.    Never  eager,  with  a  pensive  hesi- 
tancy he  steps  about  his  native  fields,  singing  the  praises 
of  music  and  spring  and  morning,  forgetful  of  himself. 
No  matter  where  he  might  have  lived,  or  in  what  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  been  a  writer;  he  was  made  for 
this  by  all  his  tendencies  of  mind  and  temperament;  a 
writer  because  a  thinker  and  even  a  philosopher,  --a 
lover  of  wisdom ." 


(14) 
THE  CONTINUING  TRANSCENDENTAL  ERA: 
BRONSON  ALCOTT  AND  SETH  W.  CHENEY 

Age  is  retrospective,  and  it  is  pleasanter  for  most  men 
after  the  age  of  50  to  look  back  rather  than  forward,  or 
about  them .    This  is  one  reason  why  Carlyle  in  the  latter 
half  of  his  long  life,  was  so  ill-content  with  what  he  saw 
and  heard.    His  youth  was  not  a  very  cheerful  one  per- 
haps— but  it  was  sweetened  by  memories  of  his  mother, 
his  father,  his  family  ties--the  strong  friendship  of  Ed- 
ward Irving,  the  love  of  Jane  Welch,  --and  in  it  were  the 
hopes  and  the  dreams  of  fame  and  power  in  which  he  in- 
dulged himself,  as  most  young  men  do.    After  these  early 
dreams  faded,  when  James  Carlyle  and  Edward  Irving 
were  dead,  and  the  French  Revolution  had  been  burnt  up 
and  re-written,  and  dyspepsia  had  fastened  upon  the  great 
Scotchman  beyond  escape,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  grew 
morose  and  impatient,  --though  a  great  pity  that  he  could 
not  have  taken  a  more  wholesome  view  of  men  and  things. 
Transcendentalism,  could  he  have  heartily  accepted  that 
serene  faith,  would  have  preserved  him  from  so  much 
bitterness,  as  it  did  his  American  contemporaries  who 
embraced  it.    As  Mr.  Alcott  approaches  the  age  at  which 
Carlyle  died,  no  trace  of  his  morosity  appears,  --but,  in- 
stead of  it,  a  cheerful  activity  which  has  lately  carried 
him  over  a  region  larger  than  ten  Scotlands,  preaching, 
lecturing  and  conversing  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 
Returning  home  to  Concord,  he  has  sat  down  and  begun 
to  edit  his  rustic  poem  of  childhood  in  New  England  and 
early  manhood  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  which  Roberts 
will  soon  publish  under  the  title  of  "New  Connecticut." 
It  will  be  a  short  poem- -hardly  more  than  a  single  "Sea- 
son" of  Thomson- -but  will  contain  many  notes  throwing 
light  on  the  localities,  manners  and  persons  of  whom  it 
treats . 

Of  the  actual  "New  Connecticut,"  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  rural  life  described  by  Mr.  Alcott,  the 
artist,  Seth  Cheney  and  his  brothers  at  Manchester  and 
Hartford  were  among  the  creators  and  promoters.    The 
silk  industry,  in  which  the  Cheney  brothers  have  so  long 
been  engaged,  has  grown  up  in  Connecticut,  largely  under 
their  direction;  and  in  1837  the  young  artist,  who  was 
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already  a  good  engraver,  visited  Europe  for  the  second 
time  to  purchase  mulberry  trees  for  silk  growing,  and 
continued  in  that  mercantile  employment  for  two  years 
before  he  devoted  himself  to  art  again  at  Florence  and 
Rome.    The  whole  story  of  his  life,  as  told  by  Mrs.  Che- 
ney in  her  Memoir,  lately  published,  is  distinctively 
American  and  transcendental,  --a  good  subject  for  the 
biographer,  and  still  more  for  the  romance  writer,  who 
might,  with  little  change  from  the  actual  events,  turn 
Cheney  into  the  wandering  hero  of  novels  such  as  George 
Sand  used  to  write.    He  never  filled  a  great  space  in  the 
world's  eye,  but  he  was  intrinsically  an  artistic  and  ro- 
mantic character,  about  whom  legends  and  memories 
might  gather,  as  about  the  apostles  of  art  or  religion  in 
the  middle  ages.    He  was  born  at  East  Hartford  Woods, 
now  Manchester,  in  November,  1810,  the  same  year  that 
Theodore  Parker  was  born  at  Lexington,  and  grew  up  to 
manhood  amid  the  simple  surroundings  of  a  Connecticut 
farm-house  60  years  since;  worked  on  the  land,  went  to 
school,  went  fishing,   studied  a  little  French  and  Latin, 
and  was  thought  of  for  a  minister  by  some  of  his  family; 
but,  at  the  age  of  19,  came  to  Boston,  where  his  older 
brother—John  Cheney--was  at  work  as  an  engraver,  and 
there  began  to  study  and  to  handle  the  tools  of  his  art. 
He  worked  at  the  Atheneum,  then  in  Pearl  street,  and 
produced  his  first  engraving  in  1830.    Soon  after  this  his 
brother  John  went  to  Europe,  and  there  Seth  joined  him  in 
1833,  in  order  to  work  and  study  with  him  in  Paris.    They 
worked  in  the  studio  of  De  la  Roche,  and  soon  became  the 
best  engravers  of  their  time  in  America- -having  the  true 
artistic  nature  and  conscience.    A  friend  writing  of  him 
at  this  period  says:    "All  Seth  Cheney's  engravings,  like 
his  drawings,  whether  portraits  or  landscapes  in  crayon, 
have  a  charming  sweetness  and  beauty  of  expression  very 
rarely  met  with.    The  effect  of  his  work  is  to  produce  the 
same  pleasurable  thrill,  or  something  nearly  akin  to  it, 
that  we  experience  in  the  best  examples  of  Grecian  art,  — 
an  emanation  of  beauty  that  makes  'the  sense  ache.'"  This 
is  strictly  true,  however  it  may  seem  to  persons  who  look 
upon  the  crayon-artist  as  only  an  apprentice;  and  there 
have  been  men  who  painted  almost  acres  of  canvas,  and 
yet  never  reached  the  fair  expression  which  Cheney  could 
attain  with  the  simple  lines  of  his  crayon.    He  came  home 
from  Paris  ill,  and  afterward  spent  some  time  in  travel 
and  residence  at  the  West--chiefly  in  Ohio,  but  extending 
his  travels  far.    Then  came  the  silk-worm  period,  from 
1837  to  1839,  after  which,  for  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  (ending  in  1856),  Seth  Cheney  devoted  himself  to  art, 
of  which  he  was  more  enamored  than  of  anything  else,  and 
in  which  he  had  not  only  delicate  powers  of  execution  within 
the  limit  of  his  material,  but  also  noble  and  just  views, 
somewhat  colored  by  passing  enthusiasms.    At  Parma,  in 
1839,  when  seeing  the  great  works  of  Correggio  for  the 
first  time,  he  wrote  to  his  brothers  in  America:   "I  stood 
two  hours  fixed  like  a  statue  before  that  beautiful  picture 
of  St.  Jerome,  so  called,  of  which  you  have  seen  engrav- 
ings; but  little  of  its  surpassing  beauty  can  be  copied  in  an 
engraving.    It  is  the  most  sweetly  colored  picture  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  the  most  gracefully  composed.    In  the  ca- 
thedral are  some  of  his  famous  frescoes.    No  one  but  Cor- 
reggio has  painted  angels  so  lovely  in  form  and  heavenly 
in  expression.    How  unfortunate  it  is  that  they  have  been 
painted  on  such  decaying  materials!    Time  has  been  hard 


on  them,  and  will  soon  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  won- 
derful beauty.    I  gazed  long  and  silently,  and  turned  to  go 
away,  when  I  looked  down,  and  before  the  altar  saw  one 
that  knelt  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
above  her,  unconscious  of  all  around.    I  thought  at  first 
it  was  a  mere  delusion  of  the  vision  from  looking  so  long 
on  the  exquisitely  painted  forms  in  the  dome  above,  and 
that  the  beautiful  image  was  still  left  on  my  sight,  until 
it  moved,  and  as  she  passed  along,  dipped  her  fingers  in 
the  holy  water,  crossing  herself,  and  at  the  same  time 
touching  the  finger  of  her  little  sister  that  she  led  by  her 
side,  who  imitated  the  same  motion  innocently,  as  a  child 
imitates,  looking  up  to  her  that  led  her,   instead  of  to  the 
cold  marble  above.   And  now  I  saw  where  Correggio  found 
his  models.    They  walked  the  earth  ever,  and  do  so  still. 
He  went  not  to  heaven  to  bring  an  angel  down;  he  raised 
them  from  the  earth."   Cheney  seems  to  have  been  as 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  women  as,  in 
his  time,  two  centuries  before.  Lord  Herbert  had  been, 
who,  at  Venice  tells  this  story: 

"I  was  brought  to  see  a  nun  in  Murano,  who,  being  an 
admirable  beauty,  and  together  singing  extremely  well, 
was  thought  one  of  the  rarities,  not  only  of  that  place,  but 
of  the  time  (1614).    We  came  to  a  room  opposite  unto  the 
cloister,  whence  she,  coming  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grate  betwixt  us,  singing  so  extremely  well  that  neither 
my  lord  ambassador  nor  his  lady,  who  were  there  pres- 
ent, could  find  as  much  as  a  word  of  fitting  language  to 
return  her  for  the  extraordinary  music  she  gave  us;  when 
I,  being  ashamed  that  she  should  go  back  without  some 
testimony  of  the  sense  we  had  both  of  the  harmony  of  her 
beauty  and  her  voice,  said  in  Italian:    'Moria  pur  quando 
vuol,  non  bisogna  mutar  ni  voce  ni  facia  per  essen  un 
angelo' — (Die  whensoever  you  will,  you  will  neither  need 
to  change  voice  nor  face  to  be  an  angel).    These  words, 
it  seemed,  were  fatal;  for  going  thence  to  Rome  and  re- 
turning shortly  afterward  I  heard  she  was  dead  in  the 
mean  time."   Cheney  also  went  on  to  Rome  from  Parma, 
but  did  not  "return  shortly  afterward,"  finding  the  great 
city  so  fascinating.    "One  here  in  Rome,"  he  writes, 
"feels  himself  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  art;  go  where  he 
will  he  is  surrounded  with  the  accumulated  riches  of 
ages.    The  wonderfully  beautiful  works  of  Raphael  were 
enough  for  the  study  of  a  life-time,  though  one  may  at 
first  be  repulsed  by  the  dry  and  hard  manner  in  which 
some  of  his  most  beautiful  works  are  done,  yet  the  in- 
imitable simplicity  of  the  design  will,  in  the  end,  carry 
him  irresistibly  away.    The  recollection  of  them,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  have  an  influence  upon  whatever  I  may 
do  hereafter,  the  impression  can  never  be  effaced  which 
they  make."   This  was  true;  and  the  crayon  heads  that  he 
drew  in  Boston  in  1841-2,  and  for  years  afterward,  show 
the  effect  of  his  training  in  divine  simplicity  under  the 
influence  of  the  best  Italian  art.    He  knew  that  it  was 
better  to  do  a  little  thing  well  than  to  attempt  more,  in 
which  he  might  fail;  if  it  be  a  little  thing,  as  I  doubt,  to 
draw  such  masterly  heads  as  Cheney  could.    He  gave  up 
engraving  in  1841,  went  to  Boston  and  took  a  studio  on 
Cornhill,  where  he  starved  for  a  while,  and  then  sudden- 
ly became  prosperous  and  the  fashion  in  Boston,  by  rea- 
son of  his  beautiful  art.     "I  am  very  busy  now,"  he  writes 
to  John  Cheney,  January  18,   1842,  --"have  under  way  and 
engaged  work  to  the  amount  of  $700,  and  coming  thicker 
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and  faster  every  day.    Mothers  have  got  crazy  about  their 
children.    The  greater  number  of  my  commissions  are  for 
children  and  boys  and  girls,  --beautiful  girls.    This  is  ex- 
cellent study  for  me,  besides  being  very  agreeable."    Ten 
days  later,  the  struggle  with  poverty  being  over,  he  wrote 
again  to  his  brother,  giving  some  hint  of  it.     "When  I  came 
here,  I  had  little  more  than  $5  in  my  pocket,  and  for  nearly 
two  months  I  received  nothing  for  what  I  had  done;  so  I  got 
drained  down  to  the  last  sixpence,  which  for  three  weeks 
lay  solitary  and  alone  in  my  pocket,  (I  dared  not  even  go 
to  the  post-office),  and  at  last  spent  three  cents  of  it  for 
charcoal  to  begin  a  head  for  which  I  got  $10,  which  I  was 
obliged  immediately  to  spend  for  charcoal  to  keep  me 
warm .   And  so  I  was  obliged  to  live  on  from  hand  to  mouth, 
board  bills  in  arrears  and  clothes  ragged,  and  beginning 
to  grow  sick  at  heart,  and  think  it  a  losing  business,  and 
wish  I  had  not  risked;  but  I  gradually  began  to  get  my  head 
out  of  water,  and  now,  if  I  had  nerves  enough  left,  I  sup- 
pose I  might  make  a  fortune,  for  no  one  could  wish  a  bet- 
ter prospect  than  I  have  now."   His  prices  for  a  crayon 
head  were  then  from  $10  to  $50.     "There  is  an  exquisite 
beauty,"  says  his  biographer,   "in  these  early  portraits, 
unsurpassed  even  by  the  work  of  his  later  life,  in  per- 
ception of  character  and  spiritual  grace.    His  execution 
was  free  and  delicate,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  spirit  had 
breathed  itself  into  form  on  the  paper."   From  1841  to 
1843,  when  he  returned  to  Europe,  he  drew  150  heads, 
in  the  families  of  Putnam,  Lowell,  Jackson,  Higginson, 
Gray,  Forbes,  Appleton,  Bowditch,  Perkins,  Winthrop, 
Lawrence,  Ward,  Dixwell,  Goddard,  etc. , --and  his  ac- 
quaintance in  Boston  became  extensive.    His  sympathies 
were  with  the  transcendentalists;  he  went  to  the  conver- 
sations of  Alcott,  the  lectures  of  Emerson,  the  sermons 
of  Parker  and  W.  H.  Channing.    Later  in  life  he  drew  the 
portraits  of  Parker  and  his  wife,  now  in  the  Boston  public 
library,  and  was  to  have  drawn  Emerson  in  1854,  but  ill- 
health  and  occupations  prevented,  and  it  was  left  for  Rowse 
to  make  the  crayon  head  which  has  been  engraved.    He 
once  had  an  appointment  to  draw  Daniel  Webster,  but  this 
also  failed,  by  no  means  to  Cheney's  regret,   "because  he 
shrank  from  the  effort  to  render  a  character  so  oppres- 
sively powerful,  and  out  of  his  special  range  of  sympa- 
thies."  He  felt  the  character  of  his  sitters  keenly  and 
refused  to  draw  certain  persons;  of  one  he  said:    "It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  portrait  of  her;  she  does  not  put 
her  character  into  her  face."   Of  another,   "I  can't  draw 
her,  --she  has  neither  the  wrinkles  of  age  nor  the  beauty 
of  youth."   No  artist  more  truly  idealized  his  sitters,  al- 
ways, says  Mrs.  Cheney,   "giving  the  noblest  and  best 
expression";  that  is,  he  was  an  optimist  or  transcenden- 
talist  in  art,  as  Emerson  is  in  literature.    "You  draw  in 
crayon  like  Cheney,"  was  once  said  to  Rowse,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  the  Boston  favorite  in  this  style.    "I  draw  in 
crayon,  but  not  like  Cheney;  nobody  draws  like  Cheney." 

Mrs.  Cheney,  herself  a  disciple  of  Alcott,  Emerson 
and  Margaret  Fuller,  says,   "He  worked  in  Boston  during 
the  period  of  transcendentalism,  and  his  portraits  of  the 
men  and  women  of  that  day  preserve  for  us  the  spirit  of 
that  inspired  epoch,  when  liberality  of  thought  and  enthu- 
siasm for  culture  were  added  to  that  moral  intensity  which 
animated  reforms."   Her  memoir  of  her  husband  does  in 
fact  recall  that  period  vividly,  and  the  copies  she  gives 
of  a  few  of  Cheney's  crayons  are  so  good  that  we  wish 


for  more.  The  "Rosalie,"  in  particular,  his  little  niece 
at  the  age  of  two  years  (one  of  his  best  works),  is  admi- 
rably reproduced.  The  author's  own  task  is  a  labor  of 
love,  well  performed,  --it  might  well  have  been  extend- 
ed to  make  a  larger  book,  --but  thus  escapes  the  common 
fault  of  biographies,  to  be  too  long.  It  is  finely  printed, 
and  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 


(15) 
JONES  VERY  AND  AMERICAN  POETRY  IN  GENERAL 

A  memorial  meeting  held  in  Salem  last  winter  in  hon- 
or of  Jones  Very  (the  one  poet  of  that  city,  unless  we  call 
Hawthorne  poet  instead  of  novelist),  has  given  birth  to  a 
thin  pamphlet  in  which  various  good  things  are  said  con- 
cerning Very  and  American  literature  in  general.    There 
is  the  natural  exaggeration  attending  all  such  celebra- 
tions--that  they  lift  their  special  object  into  a  position  of 
transient  glory  which  cannot  be  maintained  for  him  after- 
ward, and  which  led  Mr.  Silsbee  on  that  occasion  to  say, 
and  since  to  print  these  words:    'Very's  sensibility  is 
what  makes  him — devout  sensibility.    It  has  never  been 
excelled;  perhaps  never  equaled.    He  is  as  near  to  God 
as  anybody  ever  was.   Fra  Angelico  is  the  only  man  with 
a  gift  of  beauty  who  is  like  him .    Mystics  do  not  always 
have  it.    These  two  men  are  artists  superadded."  After 
this  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  Silsbee  also  says, 
"The  American  loves  the  superlative."   For  while  we  may 
admit  that  the  devout  sensibility  of  Jones  Very  has  never 
been  excelled,  perhaps  never  equaled  in  Salem,  we  must 
doubt  whether  the  world  has  not  often  paralleled  and  some- 
times surpassed  him  in  that  quality,  --as  was  certainly 
done  when  George  Herbert  and  Henry  Vaughan  were  in  it. 
Again  with  his  superlative,  but  this  time  a  disparaging 
one,  Mr.  Silsbee  says:    "The  whole  American  poetry  is 
not  equal  to  one  great  English  poet,  and  would  not  be 
missed  if  lost  to-morrow.    Our  poetry  is  in  a  hopeless 
minor  key,  --has  pleasing  notes,  no  new  harmony;  has 
never  displayed  a  new  phase  of  imaginative  feeling,  and 
an  accompanying  freshness  of  form.    It  is  not  a  great 
part  of  literature,  --hardly  a  brick  to  put  into  the  edifice 
of  English  poetic  literature,  --we  think  not  one.    He  is  a 
poet  who  stands  for  something  distinctively  his  own,  and 
cannot  be  missed.    Now  Very,  in  his  fine  way,  comes  as 
near  to  this  as  anybody.    It  is  but  a  note,  a  very  little 
note,  but  it  is  a  note  contributed  to  English  literature." 

There  is  a  certain  truth  in  this,  as  there  is  in  most  of 
the  random  ejaculations  and  unstrung  beads  of  criticism 
contributed  now  and  then  by  men  like  Mr.  Silsbee;  but 
let  not  our  American  poets  take  this  hard  sentence  too 
much  to  heart.    Man  proposes  and  God  disposes  in  poetry 
as  well  as  in  other  things--and  it  requires  a  certain  dis- 
tance before  we  can  say  with  assurance  that  any  particu- 
lar poet  has  added  something  to  literature .    The  parable 
of  the  widow's  mite  has  a  meaning  in  this  connection  also; 
for  the  muse  will  reject  the  millionaires  and  stockbrokers 
of  literature,  and  accept  with  thanks  the  farthing  of  some 
poet  who  only  survives  by  a  single  song.    So,  as  Words- 
worth says: 

Let  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
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let  the  new  poets  be  as  frisky  as  they  please,  --publish 
their  verses  and  claim  our  admiration.    The  muse  well 
knows  her  own,  and  none  of  us  can  tell  what  will  certain- 
ly survive.    An  extreme  popularity  is  generally  fatal  to 
a  new  poet,  but  not  always,  for  Byron  outlived  it. 


(16) 
EMERSON  AND  DISRAELI  COMPARED 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  comparisons  and 
biographic  parallels,  though  the  proverb  denounces  com- 
parisons as  odious,  and  the  critic  laughs  at  Plutarch's 
elaborate  pairing  off  one  Greek  against  one  Roman  hero. 
But  in  this  world  of  time  and  space  we  must  of  necessity 
measure  one  thing  by  another.    In  liquids  and  solids  and 
the  dimension  of  surfaces  we  can  take  an  established  quart 
pot,  pound  weight  or  yard  stick,  --but  by  what  common 
standard  will  you  measure  wit  and  wisdom,  or  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  imagination?    There  is  a  sort  of  critical 
philosophy  which  aims  at  the  general  mensuration  of  intel- 
lect by  certain  fixed  rules,  --but  this  always  reminds  me 
of  Butler's  wiseacre: 

For  he  by  geometric  scale 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale, 
Resolve  by  sines  and  tangents  straight 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight, 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o*  the  day 
The  clock  does  strike  by  algebra. 

Let  us  then  put  into  the  scales,  man  against  man,  -- 
Mr.  Guernsey's  Emerson  and  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Dis- 
raeli, as  they  appear  in  the  volumes  just  issued  by  Apple- 
ton.    The  English  statesman,  novelist  and  orator  shines 
forth  in  a  fine  volume  with  an  earl's  coronet,  a  castled  es- 
cutcheon and  a  Latin  legend  on  the  cover,  --but  for  all  that 
we  must  treat  him  as  plain  Benjamin  the  Hebrew,  whose 
father  was  a  book-worm  and  a  very  inaccurate  gossiping 
writer.    Mr.  Emerson  is  ushered  forth  by  his  editor  in  a 
smaller  volume,  in  plainer  guise,  without  motto,  or  coat- 
of-arms,  --though  his  escutcheon  is  far  older  than  Lord 
Beaconsfield's,  and  his  legend  (Fidem  servabo)  is  of  a 
higher  mood  than  the  proud  boast  of  the  Jewish  earl,  Forti 
nihil  difficile.    The  outward  show  of  the  two  men  in  these 
books  is  typical  of  their  characters,  --Disraeli,  pushing 
and  ostentatious,  though  plucky  enough  and  so  witty  that 
he  could  never  have  remained  obscure,  --Emerson,  mod- 
est yet  proud,  advancing  as  the  inner  spirit  led  him,  but 
without  herald  or  flourish  of  trumpets .    He  is  a  Cromwell 
of  the  spiritual  realm,  without  the  tyranny  and  artifice, 
but  by  no  means  without  the  humorous  sagacity  of  Crom- 
well: 

Who  from  his  private  gardens  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere, 
(As  if  his  highest  plot 
To  plant  the  bexgamot), 
Could  by  industrious  valor  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  time, 
And  cast  the  kingdom  old 
Into  another  mold. 


Disraeli  also  had  plenty  of  this  "industrious  valor,"  and 
has  shaped  things  to  another  mold  in  the  political  world, 
once  and  again;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  what  he  did  is  to 
have  any  serious,  permanent  results.    He  has  made  his 
voyages  and  brought  his  vessel  and  his  fortunes  through 
many  a  storm  and  squall,  but  he  has  sometimes  thrown 
his  cargo,  and  now  and  then  his  crew,  overboard;  and 
when  he  made  his  last  port,  little  remained  unchanged 
except  the  atrocious  mind  of  this  singular  Cato  of  the 
English  aristocracy.    Everything  had  been  transformed, 
as  in  a  masquerade,  --the  tories  were  free-traders  and 
extenders  of  the  suffrage,  the  English  landlords  and  the 
Irish  members  were  in  coalition,  the  queen  was  empress 
of  India  and  Mr.  Cogan's  dissenting  academy  at  Waltham- 
stow  had  furnished  Beaconsfield  with  a  landowner  more 
famous  than  Burke,  and  more  powerful  than  John  Hamp- 
den. 

In  the  long  voyage  of  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  compass  and  the  same  captain  have  guided  every 
course.    The  short  log-book  records  this  entry,  made 
many  years  ago  and  since  entered  on  the  sailing  direc- 
tions of  other  mariners, 

It  is  time  to  be  old 
To  take  in  sail: 

As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale 

I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time, 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail, 

Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime; 
Lowly  faithful,  banish  fear, 

Right  onward  drive  unharmed; 
The  port,  well  worth  the  cruise,  is  near, 

And  every  wave  is  charmed . 

The  fleet  in  which  Disraeli  sailed  was  a  more  numerous 
and  imposing  one  than  the  small  venture  with  which  Car- 
lyle  and  Emerson  put  to  sea,  and  the  flag- ship  of  a  high 
admiral  is  apt  to  be  more  conspicuous  than  the  pinnace 
of  a  discoverer.    But  judged  by  the  compass  of  the  voyage 
and  the  freight  carried,  Emerson's  expedition  already  ap- 
pears of  more  consequence  to  mankind  than  that  of  the 
late  Lord  Beaconsfield.    And  this  I  say  not  undervaluing 
as  so  many  do,  the  remarkable  achievements  of  that  man 
in  literature,  which  has  for  its  only  parallel  his  own  suc- 
cess in  political  life.    Disraeli  may  not  hold  a  prominent, 
or  even  a  permanent  rank  among  English  writers,  but  the 
history  of  what  he  attempted  and  what  he  did  will  always 
be  interesting;  since  he  carried  along,  on  even  terms 
with  his  parliamentary  and  administrative  success,  that 
career  as  a  novelist  which  to  most  persons  would  have 
seemed  in  advance  a  fatal  disqualification  for  political 
life.    He  not  only  wrote  novels,  but  he  wrote  satirical 
and  personal  and,   in  a  certain  sense,  grotesque  novels; 
while  English  parliamentary  ambition  discards  all  such 
hindrances.    That  they  were  for  a  time  hindrances  to 
Disraeli  is  manifest;  and  they  never  became  positive 
promoters  of  his  advancement,  yet  he  advanced  in  spite 
of  them,  and  at  best  in  consequence  of  them,  or  of  the 
manifold  power  that  they  implied . 

The  editor  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "Wit  and  Wisdom," 
who  does  not  give  his  name,  has  an  easy  task  before  him 
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in  making  selections  that  will  please  the  present  surprised 
and  delighted  generation  of  Englishmen  who  have  been  daz- 
zled by  the  varied  successes  of  the  late  prime  minister. 
Even  those  to  whom  his  nature  and  character  are  odious, 
as  to  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans  they  are,  do  not  now  insist  so  strongly  upon 
their  prepossession  against  him  as  they  did  while  he  was 
living  to  provoke  them  by  fresh  sallies  of  his  wit  and  fresh 
moral  surprises,  or  turns  of  cheerful  malignity.    His  edi- 
tor rather  presumes  on  this  tolerant  state  of  mind  when  he 
quotes  the  shallow  taunt  uttered  by  Disraeli  against  Glad- 
stone in  a  speech  of  1878,   "A  sophistical  rhetorician  in- 
ebriated with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity,  and 
gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagination  that  can  at  all  times 
command  an  interminable  and  inconsistent  series  of  argu- 
ments, to  malign  an  opponent,  and  to  glorify  himself." 
This  does  not  describe  Gladstone,  of  course,  except  super- 
ficially, while  it  is  a  more  intimate  description  of  Disraeli 
himself—except  that  his  "inebriation"  is  always  under  his 
own  control,  and  rather  resembles  good  acting  than  genu- 
ine drunkenness  of  verbosity.    But  the  book  contains  so 
much  that  is  brilliant,  along  with  so  much  that  was  bril- 
liant, but  has  lost  its  gloss  with  time,  that  it  will  please 
even  those  who  detest  the  author,  and  criticise  the  anony- 
mous editor.    It  hardly  includes  the  strongest  passages  of 
Disraeli's  eloquence,  or  the  chief  evidences  of  his  wisdom, 
but  it  sparkles  with  wit,  and  with  both  kinds  of  malice--the 
French  and  the  English  variety.    Of  deeper  thinking,  or 
rather,  of  deeper  sentiment- -for  Disraeli  seldom  rose  to 
the  high  level  of  profound  thought- -there  are  also  some 
examples,  not  always  borrowed  from  Burke  or  other  Eng- 
lish oracles,  but  drawn  from  his  own  national  Jacob's  well, 
or  caught  from  the  solemn  Hebrew  oracles,  which  on  his 
lips  often  had  the  air  of  imposture  or  mystification.    "All 
these  great  philosophers,"  he  says,   "agree  in  one  thing- - 
that  in  their  investigations  there  is  an  inevitable  term 
where  they  meet  the  insoluble,  where  all  the  most  tran- 
scendent powers  of  intellect  dissipate  and  disappear.   Here 
commences  the  religious  principle.    It  is  universal,  and  it 
will  assert  its  universal  influence  in  the  government  of 
man." 

This  passage,  from  one  of  Disraeli's  speeches  in  Par- 
liament will  serve  as  the  introduction  to  what  now  occurs 
to  me  to  say  about  Mr.  Guernsey's  book  of  selections  from 
Emerson,  who  has  always  recognized  more  seriously  than 
Disraeli  this  universal  religious  principle,  and  found  it 
interfered  with  the  formation  of  any  methodical  system  of 
philosophy.   Mr.  Guernsey  makes  the  attempt,  as  so  many 
have  done  and  will  do,  to  understand  and  interpret  Emer- 
son's philosophy;  and  though  he  arrays  with  much  intelli- 
gence the  passages  which  contain  it,  and  rejects  some  of 
the  old  twaddle  about  its  "pantheism,"  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  found  the  key  to  it.    He  insists,  too,  on  performing, 
now  and  then,  the  exhibition  which  Lowell  laughs  at  in  his 
conclusion  of  the  "Fable  for  Critics": 

'Tis  delightful  to  see,  when  a  man  comes  along 
Who  has  anything  in  him  peculiar  and  strong, 
Every  cockboat  that  swims  clears  its  fierce  (pop) 

gundeck  at  him, 
And  makes,  as  he  passes,  his  ludicrous  peck  at  him. 

It  seems  unkind,  now  I  have  written  it,  to  apply  this 
quotation  to  so  favorable  an  editor  as  Mr.  Guernsey.    But 


what  are  we  to  say  of  a  critic  who  in  commenting  on  Em- 
erson's utterance,   "The  law  of  gravitation  is  identical  with 
purity  of  thought,"  says:    "The  theory  is  not  warranted  by 
the  facts,  as  known  to  us,  or  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
it,  knowable  by  us.     To  say  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
identical  with  purity  of  heart,  is  to  our  mind  as  inapt  as 
it  would  be  to  affirm  that  a  mile  is  as  long  as  an  hour,  or 
that  a  convincing  argument  is  as  weighty  as  the  mass  of 
the  globe."   Yes,  and  the  old  lady  in  the  story  looked  out 
of  her  window  and  said:    "What  a  beautiful  night!  and  the 
moon  makes  it  as  light  as  a  feather!"   Such  is  the  degree 
of  illumination  which  at  intervals  Mr.  Guernsey  sheds  on 
his  author.    But  then  he  has  read  Emerson  and  has  woven 
together  with  some  accuracy,  though  with  no  very  intimate 
knowledge,  the  outward  events  of  the  poet's  life,  so  that 
his  volume  will  be  a  real  help  to  those  who  are  to  read 
Emerson  for  the  first  time  or  who  may  wish  to  review 
what  he  has  been  writing  all  these  50  years.   A  special 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  Guernsey  for  the  pages  he 
has  quoted  from  "Nature,"  the  earliest,  and  yet  perhaps 
the  least  read  of  all  Mr.  Emerson's  books. 

No  presentation  of  what  Emerson  has  written  can  be 
quite  complete,  which  does  not  take  into  account  what  he 
has  in  common  with  his  senior  contemporary,  Alcott,  and 
his  junior,  Thoreau.    It  has  been  a  common  delusion  of 
the  philistines  that  these  two  arch-transcendentalists  only 
borrowed  from  Emerson,  or,  at  any  rate,  shone  by  his 
light,  --while  in  fact  they  shared  with  him  the  common  im- 
pulse which,  50  years  ago,  made  so  many  young  men  and 
maidens  transcendentalists .    Nay,  more,  they  both  gave 
and  received  in  their  friendly  intercourse  with  Emerson, 
and  it  is  Alcott  quite  as  much  as  Emerson,  who  speaks  in 
the  words  of  "my  Orphic  poet"  in  the  final  chapter  of  "Na- 
ture," to  this  effect:    "The  foundations  of  man  are  not  in 
matter,  but  in  spirit.    But  the  element  of  spirit  is  eter- 
nity.   In  the  cycle  of  the  universal  man,  from  whom  the 
known  individuals  proceed,  centuries  are  points,  and  all 
history  is  but  the  epoch  of  one  degradation. ...    A  man  is 
a  god  in  ruins.    When  men  are  innocent,  life  shall  be  long- 
er, and  he  shall  pass  into  the  immortal  as  gently  as  he 
awoke  from  dreams. . . .    Infancy  is  the  perpetual  Messiah, 
which  comes  into  the  arms  of  fallen  men  and  pleads  with 
them  to  return  to  paradise.    Man  is  the  dwarf  of  himself. 
Once  he  was  permeated  and  dissolved  by  spirit.   He  filled 
nature  with  his  overflowing  currents.   Out  from  him  sprang 
the  sun  and  the  moon;  from  man  the  sun,  from  woman  the 
moon.    The  laws  of  his  mind,  the  periods  of  his  actions 
externalized  themselves  into  day  and  night,  into  the  year 
and  the  seasons.    But,  having  made  for  himself  this  huge 
shell,  his  waters  retired;  he  no  longer  fills  the  veins  and 
veinlets;  he  is  shrunk  to  a  drop.    He  sees  that  the  struc- 
ture still  fits  him,  but  fits  him  colossally.    Say  rather, 
once  it  fitted  him,  now  it  corresponds  to  him  from  far 
and  on  high.    He  adores  timidly  his  own  work.    Now  is 
man  the  follower  of  the  sun  and  woman  of  the  moon.   Yet 
sometimes  he  starts  in  his  slumber,  and  wonders  at  him- 
self and  his  house,  and  muses  strangely  at  the  resem- 
blance between  him  and  it.    He  perceives  that  if  his  law 
is  still  paramount,  if  he  still  have  elemental  power,  it 
is  not  conscious  power;  it  is  not  inferior  but  superior  to 
his  will.    It  is  'Instinct.'"    "Thus,"  said  Emerson,   "my 
Orphic  poet  sang,"  and  then  he  proceeds  to  expound  this 
riddle  a  little.    But  it  is  still  a  problem  for  all  who  call 
themselves  philosophers,  and  do  not  aspire  to  be  poets. 
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(17) 
WALT  WHITMAN, 


A  KOSMOS 


To  make  a  mark  on  the  sands  of  life  in  this  busiest, 
windiest  and  most  tidal  period  of  the  world's  history, 
and  to  keep  that  mark  fresh  and  deepening  for  seven-and- 
twenty  years,  is  no  little  achievement  for  an  American 
author.    This  Whitman  has  done,  and  something  more  than 
this.    When  in  1855  he  printed  with  his  own  hands  his  odd 
and  sprawling  lines  of  his  "Leaves  of  Grass"  (a  few  cop- 
ies, long  since  out  of  print,  though  hardly  any  one  bought 
them),  he  announced  himself  to  the  world  as  a  poet,  and 
he  has  never  since  taken  down  his  sign.    He  still  carries 
on  business  at  the     old    stand;  still  "sounds  his  barbaric 
yawp  over  the  roofs  of  the  world."   But  now  instead  of  six 
readers  he  has  six  thousand,  or  perhaps  six  hundred  thou- 
sand and  the  back  counties  have  not  all  been  heard  from 
yet.    That  they  understand  him  we  would  not  guarantee-- 
he  does  not  understand  himself  always;  still  less  did  he 
understand  himself  when  he  began  to  write.    He  put  to  sea 
on  a  raft  and  his  only  compass  was  a  looking-glass,  but  he 
has  made  as  good  a  voyage  on  the  whole  as  if  he  had  sailed 
in  the  Great  Eastern  with  all  the  compasses  and  chronom- 
eters and  astronomers  on  board . 

Were  it  the  will  of  heaven,  an  osier  bough 
Were  vessel  strong  enough  the  seas  to  plow. 

So  said  Pindar,  only  more  shortly,  and  Whitman  has  veri- 
fied the  oracle.    Courage  and  trust  are  the  best  outfit  for 
a  poet,  it  seems;  they  are  worth  all  the  colleges  and  li- 
braries in  the  world.    The  world  itself  is  the  poet's  li- 
brary, and  Whitman  has  had  a  card  to  that  collection;  he 
has  even  attempted  a  catalogue;  but  like  all  library  cata- 
logues it  grows  beyond  his  power  to  list  and  index. 

There  is  a  lawless  saying,  fit  only  for  the  wise,  but 
full  of  meaning  for  poets  and  great  captains , 

Oft  have  I  heard,  and  deem  the  witness  true, 
Whom  man  delights  in,  God  delights  in  too. 

But  the  career  of  pleasure  and  admiration  which  is  only 
possible  to  power  soon  finds  its  limits  in  human  experi- 
ence, and  must  be  corrected  by  the  sharp  lessons  of  sor- 
row and  mortification,  --must  be  continued,  if  at  all,  by 
the  completest  self-renunciation  and  trust  in  the  unseen 
powers.    This  discipline  Whitman  has  had,  it  would  seem, 
and  has  profited  by  it.    His  later  poems  are  not  quite  in 
the  key  of  his  earlier;  they  have  a  more  serious  and  re- 
ligious tone;  and  their  light  is  thrown  back  on  the  danger- 
ous utterances  of  his  youth.    He  has  not  rejected  these  ut- 
terances, --has  indeed  preserved  most  of  them  in  this  new 
volume, --but  has  softened  them,  changed  their  connection 
and  brought  them  into  a  better  accord  with  a  life  of  service 
to  mankind,  such  as  the  poet's  must  be  if  he  would  live  be- 
yong  his  own  age.    Consequently  this  book  will  be  received, 
we  fancy,  as  none  of  Whitman's  former  books  have  been. 
It  will  no  longer  be  a  work  prohibited,  but,  in  spite  of 
many  passages  which  must  always  keep  it  from  a  famil- 
iar place  on  the  table,  and  from  the  perfect  liberty  of  un- 
formed judgments,  --it  will  find  its  way  into  all  good  li- 
braries and  into  many  homes .    For  the  civil  war  made 
Whitman  a  domestic  poet,  which  he  had  hardly  been  be- 


fore.   The  clear  recognition  and  pathetic  portrayal  of  the 
home  affection  in  the  Americans,  not  less  than  their  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  democracy,  gives  "Drum  Taps" 
an  affectionate  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers.    The 
philosophy  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  was  oriental,  --grand, 
but  peculiar,  and  to  the  multitude  either  irreligious  or 
suspicious,  --but  this  was  changed  in  the  war-poems  into 
a  spirit  which  the  multitude  could  understand,  because 
they  shared  it,  --which,   indeed,  was  born  of  the  multitude 
and  possessed  Whitman  as  one  of  the  many,  not  as  among 
the  few.    Another  change  noticeable  in  him  at  that  time 
and  since  affected  his  meter  and  the  melody  of  his  verse. 
The  measure  of  the  old  chapters  in  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
can  hardly  be  called  a  meter  at  all;  what  rhythm  it  had 
was  rather  like  the  rhythm  of  Hebrew  poetry,  in  the  an- 
tithesis or  repetition  of  ideas,  not  in  the  harmonious  ar- 
rangement of  words.    But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  music 
of  the  regiments : 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sound, 

had  suggested  to  Whitman  a  new  movement  for  his  lines. 
They  soon  became  measured  and  choral  in  their  char- 
acter, --not  a  set  measure,  like  the  tweedle-de-dum , 
tweedle-de-dee  of  the  mediocre  poets,  but  a  dithyrambic 
orchestral  movement,  responding  to  chords  struck  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  leaving  the  mind  free  to  catch  up 
the  next  strain,  wherever  it  might  come  in.    This  in  part 
is  the  secret  of  the  Greek  chorus -poetry,  to  which  (though 
the  Greek  measures  are  more  balanced  and  mutually  re- 
sponsive) the  war  pieces  of  Whitman,  and  much  of  his 
later  poetry,  bears  a  strong  resemblance.    The  book 
deserves  study  even  as  a  metrical  anomaly,  were  it  not 
entitled  to  consideration  upon  much  higher  regards. 

Lofty  as  any  sound  estimate  of  Whitman's  book  must 
be,  it  has  faults  enough  to  have  long  ago  destroyed  the 
reputation  of  any  writer  who  had  not  something  better 
than  singularity  to  commend  him.    Concerning  these,  as 
well  as  for  a  larger  consideration  of  his  work  and  place, 
we  shall  take  another  time  to  speak.    Here  we  say  only 
that  the  book  is  a  noble  one,  and  must  be  so  adjudged  be- 
fore any  proper  discount  upon  its  merits  can  be  made. 


(18) 
A  CRITIQUE  ON  LONGFELLOW 

The  death  of  the  poet  Longfellow  has  awakened  a  quick 
utterance  of  sympathy  over  the  world.    The  English  pa- 
pers have  repeated  their  old  praises  of  him,  and,  so  far 
as  the  cable  tells  us,  only  one  of  them  has  described  him 
falsely  as  "America's  greatest  literary  son."   He,  with 
his  unaffected  modesty,  never  so  esteemed  himself,  and 
no  careful  critic,  respecting  not  merely  the  canons  of 
taste  but  the  poet's  own  fame,  would  call  him  so.    It  is 
the  English  fashion  to  do  it  for  two  reasons,  --one  that 
he  was  almost  the  first  of  American  writers  to  catch  the 
ear  of  England;  the  other  and  later  reason  is  that  such 
an  attribution  would  restrict  our  literature  to  a  certain 
level  of  excellence  which  without  doubt  has  been  far  ex- 
ceeded by  others  of  our  authors. 

Mr.  Longfellow  had  a  true  and  noble  poetic  purpose, 
which  he  fulfilled.    He  was  not  an  enthusiast  for  any  one 
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cause,  but  he  had  his  aim  fixed  on  the  great  family,  to 
reach  the  feeling  of  men  and  women,  aye,  and  children, 
so  that  they  should  find  his  verses  household  words,  in- 
spired with  encouragement  in  urgent  need,  touched  with 
sympathy  in  daily  experience,  and  satisfying  with  conso- 
lation in  defeat  and  sorrow. 

Longfellow  was  often  called  a  plagiarist,  --Poe  set  the 
fashion  and  there  have  been  many  to  follow  the  lead  of  that 
keen,  cruel  and  unjust  critic.    He  was  a  plagiarist  in  the 
same  sense  that  Shakespeare  was,  --he  gathered  the  for- 
gotten and  the  trite  and  clad  them  with  charms  of  language 
and  embellishments  of  fancy.    No  one  now  regards  such  a 
charge  as  of  any  importance,  for  genius  is  recognized  as 
a  master  that  may  seize  its  material  by  right  of  eminent 
domain  wherever  it  may  find  it.    But  30  and  more  years 
ago  it  was  held  of  great  consequence,  and  unwise  friends 
would  rush  into  print  to  defend  their  poets.    It  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  that  Punch  did  an  excellent  thing 
in  a  mock  exhibition  of  the  plagiarism  of  Alexander  Smith. 
In  opposition  to  Mr.  Smith's  frequent  mention  of  stars, 
Punch  quoted  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  and  so  on; 
and  the  burlesque  certainly  helped  readers  to  distinguish 
between  real  plunder  and  the  use  of  the  common  stock  of 
thought,  or  the  borrowing  of  a  suggestion  for  the  purpose 
of  enrichment  and  higher  inspiration.    Longfellow  could 
return  all  that  he  ever  borrowed  to  other  writers  of  verse 
and  to  the  commonplace  books  of  the  last  century,  and 
those  writers  would  remain  as  unknown  as  now,  and  those 
copy-books  as  useless,  while  without  their  petty  contribu- 
tions he  would  remain  a  true  poet. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  this  poet's  work,  yet  he  has 
not  written  anything  without  the  charm  that  indicates  poet- 
ry.   He  has  never  been  a  sloven  in  his  verse;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  never  wandered  in  search  of  mechanical 
elaboration  as  the  fashion  has  been  since  Swinburne  scared 
the  whole  guild  of  English  writers  by  his  exhaustive  gym- 
nastics with  the  entire  resources  of  the  language.    But 
while  the  tremendous  artifice  of  Swinburne  will  inevitably 
pall  on  the  ear  and  finally  sink  into  the  half-forgotten  abyss 
of  curiosities,  Longfellow's  pure  and  simple  melody  will 
live  in  perennial  freshness,  because  it  is  sweet,  unaffect- 
ed, genuine,  --and  beyond  all,  because  it  conveys  noble 
messages  instead  of  ignoble. 

It  is  in  this  point  that  Longfellow  stands  armed  against 
any  captious  assault.    His  soul  was  as  clean  as  a  child's 
through  his  whole  life,  and  yet  nowhere  devoid  of  manly 
strength  and  fellowship.    The  work  he  did  is  the  transcript 
of  his  nature  to  an  extraordinary  degree.    Pure,  inspiring 
purity  and  rebuking  grossness  of  life,  like  Arthur  in  his 
Round  Table,  was  Longfellow.    This  has  been  a  common 
characteristic  of  all  our  elder  poets,  of  Bryant-- 'the  mas- 
ter of  us  all,"  as  Stoddard  calls  him;  of  Emerson,  Whit- 
tier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Bayard  Taylor,  Parsons.    These 
have  not  only  avoided  coarseness  and  open  sensuality,  but 
they  have  not  borne  that  insinuation  of  evil  which  is  so 
common  among  the  younger  writers  of  the  day.    The  same 
decadence  is  more  noticeable  and  far  lower  in  England  as 
here.    From  Tennyson  to  Swinburne,  from  Browning  to 
Dante  Rossetti  is  a  great  descent.    And  in  the  next  young- 
er poets  we  behold  an  array  of  boys  trying  verbal  gymnas- 
tics in  rondeaux,  ballads,  etc.    In  this  country  there  is  as 
yet  less  artifice,  but  there  is  also  less  sign  of  any  genius 
at  all. 


There  arise  in  our  political  horizon  no  poetic  stars 
of  great  magnitude .    We  have  an  abundance  of  men  and 
women  who  sometimes  strongly,  sometimes  daintily, 
strike  the  lyre  of  song,  but  it  is  a  grave  question  wheth- 
er our  first  poetic  era  be  not  now  at  an  end,  and  its  suc- 
cessor not  yet  dawned.    The  spontaneous  note  is  lacking 
among  our  songsters.    There  [is]  a  good  deal  of  fine  sing- 
ing, but  it  is  singing  that  has  been  learned  in  school,  and 
very  imperfectly  understood.    It  would  be  invidious  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  youngest  men,  who  may  sudden- 
ly outburst  in  something  new  and  worthy.    There  are  yet 
those  who  survive  to  set  a  great  example:    Holmes  and 
Whittier  and  their  juniors,  Lowell  and  Stoddard,  --the 
last  mentioned  a  poet  of  pure  beauty  not  surpassed  since 
Keats;  and  Parsons,  who  writes  too  little  for  a  poet  of  so 
fine  quality,  and  who  rests  his  fame  securely  on  his  trans- 
lation of  Dante,  which  still  engages  his  labors.    Stedman 
has  sunk  the  bard  in  the  critic  of  late,  --to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  criticism;  Aldrich  and  Howells  and  Lathrop 
have  become  novelists;  Boyle  O'Reilly  has  allowed  the 
editor  to  wreck  the  poet;  and  Walt  Whitman  stands  alone; 
great,  incomparable  and  unfollowed.    The  score  or  more 
of  younger  men  seem  given  over  to  fantasies  and  humors 
and  poisoned  by  egotism.    This  last  fault  seems  hopeless. 
What  can  be  done  with  a  lot  of  youth  who  regard  their  per- 
sonal feelings  as  the  supreme  subject  of  their  verse,  and 
drag  their  morbid  notions  into  every  phase  of  thought, 
study  of  outer  nature,  or  picture  of  human  life?    How 
free  from  this  dragging  personality  was  Longfellow,  -- 
how  far  above  this  low  self-consciousness,  even  in  his 
deepest  emotional  poems .    He  never  became  the  center 
of  the  poetic  thought,  for  he  was  greater  than  his  sole 
experience. 


(19) 
THE  DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  EMERSON 

It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  Concord  poets  shall  die  in 
spring,  and  be  buried  when  the  blossoms  and  birds  may 
take  part  in  the  funeral  obsequies.    Emerson,  in  this  as 
in  everything  else,  the  foremost  man,  has  departed  a 
little  earlier  in  the  soft  season  than  Thoreau  and  Haw- 
thorne did,  and  so  was  not  buried  in  May,  like  them,  but 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  season  which  he  had  himself 
pictured  in  "May  Days"  and  other  poems  of  his  spring- 
loving  muse.    In  a  vision  of  spring  he  then  said: 

I  looked  forth  on  the  fields  of  youth,  -- 
I  saw  fair  forms  bestriding  steeds, 
I  knew  their  forms  in  fancy  weeds, 
Long,  long  concealed  by  sundering  fates. 
Mates  of  my  youth --yet  not  my  mates, 
Stronger  and  bolder  far  than  I,  -  - 
With  grace,  with  genius  well  attired, 
And  then  as  now  from  far  admired,  -- 

Followed  with  love 

They  knew  not  of. 

With  passion  cold  and  shy. 

O  joy,  for  what  recoveries  rare! 

Renewed,  I  breathe  Elysian  air, 

See  youth's  glad  mates  in  earliest  bloom,  -- 
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Break  not  my  dream,  obtrusive  tomb! 
Or  teach  thou,  Spring!  the  grand  recoil 
Of  life  resurgent  from  the  soil 
Whereon  was  dropt  the  mortal  spoil. 

This  has  been  the  lesson  of  Emerson's  death  and  burial, 
in  which  there  was  less  sadness  and  greater  hope  of  im- 
mortality than  in  most  events  of  the  kind.    He  had  rounded 
and  finished  a  life  of  great  beauty,  and  his  short  illness, 
so  little  burdensome  to  those  whom  he  dreaded  to  burden 
with  the  care  of  him,  was  as  characteristic  of  him  as  any 
part  of  his  career.    He  had  always  made  it  a  point  of  honor 
not  to  be  ill  in  other  people's  houses,  unwilling  as  he  was 
in  all  things  to  give  trouble  to  others,  and  when  his  own 
house  became  strange  to  him,  in  the  gentle  bewilderment 
of  his  mind,  he  hastened  to  leave  it  for  another  mansion 
long  ago  prepared  for  him.    It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  like 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  his  last  illness,  "It  is  not  my  design  to 
drink  or  sleep,  but  my  design  is  to  make  what  haste  I  can 
to  be  gone."   He  suffered  little  except  the  last  day  or  two, 
and  even  then  the  presence  of  a  dear  friend  would  recall 
to  his  eyes  the  beautiful  smile  that  had  distinguished  him 
among  all  mankind: 

I  trow  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye, 

a  phrase  that  recalled  to  those  who  heard  it  read  at  his 
funeral  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  language  that  spoke 
from  his  eyes.    The  services  at  his  funeral  were  cordial 
and  sympathetic  rather  than  commensurate  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  man  they  praised  and  lamented;  but  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  tribute  to  his  character,  and  there  will  be 
none  hereafter.    Though  so  old  himself — almost  79- -two 
of  his  companions  still  older  (Dr.  Furness  who  is  80  and 
Mr.  Alcott  who  is  well  advanced  in  his  83d  year)  took  an 
active  part  at  his  funeral.    His  bearers  were  all  young  or 
middle-aged  men- -one  of  them  his  grandson,  and  nearly 
all  his  kinsmen.    His  roll  of  friends  was  a  very  long  one, 
and  most  of  those  who  thronged  the  church  in  such  num- 
bers were  either  friends  or  acquaintances.    He  was  fa- 
miliarly known  to  his  townsmen,  children  and  all,  --not- 
withstanding the  distance  that  his  genius  placed  between 
him  and  them,  --a  distance  that  they  felt  when  he  did  not. 
No  such  man  was  ever  more  modest,  or  claimed  less  of 
the  world  on  which  he  had  conferred  so  many  benefactions. 
I  see  that  The  Republican,  like  most  of  the  newspapers, 
has  printed  Mr.  Alcott's  sonnet,  which  he  read  with  a  no- 
ble effect  at  the  funeral.    This  sonnet  was  composed  by 
Mr.  Alcott  two  days  after  his  friend's  death,  and  has  been 
added  by  his  publishers  to  the  new  edition  of  the  "Sonnets 
and  Canzonets"  with  two  mottoes  prefixed- -the  first  from 
the  Greek  epitaph  of  Bion  by  the  Dorian  poet  Moschus,  and 
the  other  from  Milton's  "Lycidas."   The  four  Greek  hex- 
ameter lines  that  Mr.  Alcott  there  quotes,  when  translat- 
ed, run  thus: 

Where,  by  Sicilian  Arethusa's  springs, 
Each  sister  nightingale  in  covert  sings, 
Bear  the  sad  tidings  on  thy  heavy  wings; 

Bion  is  dead!  our  Shepherd  sings  no  more,  -- 
Forever  mute  the  echoes  of  this  shore :-- 
Perished  with  him,  the  Dorian  lay  is  o'er. 


The  other  motto,  from  Milton  is  this: 

But  Oh!  the  heavy  change  now  thou  art  gone,  — 
Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves. 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'er  grown, 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn, 

The  willows  and  the  hazel  copses  green 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  these  selections  as  in  all 
those  with  which  Mr.  Alcott  has  graced  his  book;  one  of 
these,  ascribed  to  some  Persian  poet,  might  be  applied 
to  Emerson:    "One  knocked  at  the  beloved's  door,  and  a 
voice  asked  from  within,  Who  is  there?    And  he  answered, 
It  is  I.    Then  the  voice  said,  This  house  will  not  hold  me 
and  thee,  and  the  door  was  not  opened.    Then  went  the 
lover  into  the  desert,  and  fasted  and  prayed  in  solitude. 
And  after  a  year  he  returned,  and  knocked  again  at  the 
door.    And  again  the  voice  asked,  Who  is  there?  and  he 
said,  It  is  thyself.    And  the  door  was  opened  to  him." 

There  will  be  plenty  of  eulogies  on  the  poet-philoso- 
pher's life,  and  attempts  to  analyze  the  nature  of  his 
genius  and  the  charm  of  his  character  and  his  book,  but 
analysis  is  strongly  at  fault  when  applied  to  him.    Who 
would  undertake  to  make  logical  propositions  out  of  the 
hyperbolical  image  of  religious  love  contained  in  the 
parable  just  quoted?    Yet  this  would  be  easy  compared 
with  the  task  of  defining  and  explaining  Emerson.    As 
one  of  his  friends  used  to  say,   "To  define  is  to  confine." 
At  the  school  of  philosophy  next  summer,  however,  -- 
July  22  is  the  day  fixed  upon--10  or  12  of  the  philosophers 
and  poets,  who  knew  him  and  have  studied  his  works,  will 
attempt  to  portray  what  he  was,  --while  two  or  three  of 
the  lectures  in  the  regular  course  of  45  will  be  given  to 
some  phases  of  Emerson's  work. . . . 

The  death  of  Emerson,  while  it  removes  one  of  the 
chief  lights  of  the  Concord  school  of  thought,  will  for  the 
present  only  bring  into  greater  prominence  the  literature 
of  that  town.    The  correspondence  and  other  unpublished 
writings  of  Emerson  will  after  a  while  be  printed,  and,  in 
the  interval,  the  public  will  read  again  the  volumes  al- 
ready published,  and  the  interesting  biography  of  Emer- 
son by  Mr .  Cooke .    Other  biographies  will  soon  follow; 
and  the  lives  of  other  men  will  connect  themselves  with 
this  subject.    The  two  next  volumes  in  Houghton's  series 
of  "Men  of  Letters, "--lives  of  Thoreau  and  George  Rip- 
ley--will  necessarily  contain  much  that  bears  on  Emer- 
son and  the  transcendental  period.    A  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Alcott's  books  will  soon  be  called  for,  --the  favor  which 
his  sonnets  have  found  stimulating  inquiry  for  his  prose 
volumes,  and  for  the  rural  poem,   "New  Connecticut," 
which  was  privately  printed  last  summer.    New  editions 
of  Theodore  Parker's  books  will  also  appear  from  time 
to  time,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  there  may 
even  be  a  revival  and  not  merely  a  survival  of  the  tran- 
scendental literature.    The  world  is  getting  a  little  fa- 
tigued with  the  cameo-cutting,  genre -painting,  and  cari- 
caturing which  has  occupied  literary  artists  for  some 
years,  and  is  ready  to  go  back  to  a  freer  and  wholesomer 
style . 
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(20) 

NEWMAN  AND  THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS 

John  Henry  Newman  is  the  hero  of  these  Reminiscences 
[by  Thomas  Mozley],  far  more  than  the  reminiscent  him- 
self--and,  though  his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  did  not 
compliment  Newman  with  "the  sincere  flattery  of  imita- 
tion" to  the  extent  of  going  into  a  monastery  and  coming 
out  a  Catholic,  and  so,  finally,  a  cardinal.    Mozley  did 
follow  Newman  very  far,  and  in  1843,  before  Newman  was 
ready  to  leave  the  English  church,  Mozley  wrote  to  him 
that  he  was  going  to  do  so.    Newman  advised  him  to  wait 
two  years,  reflect  upon  the  whole  matter  and  then  act. 
Mozley  waited  and  reflected,  and  concluded  to  stay  where 
he  was .    The  last  part  of  the  second  volume  of  this  book, 
in  which  he  states  the  case  for  and  against  the  Catholic 
church,  is  a  model  of  whimsical  fairness  and  crotchety 
common  sense;  but  the  arguments,  like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's, lead  away  from  the  course  that  the  reasoner  final- 
ly took.    Newman's  own  career  after  1843  is  not  set  forth 
in  this  work,  and  perhaps  the  author  means  to  go  on  with 
it  to  130  more  chapters—for  so  many  does  this  book  con- 
tain.   In  that  case  he  must  give  us  an  index  or  we  shall 
never  find  the  road  in  and  out,  or  anywhere  inside  the 
labyrinth. 

But  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  good  commentary  on  the  early 
stages  of  the  Tractarian  or  Oxford  movement  of  1830-45, 
which  was  such  a  queer  antecedent  and  counterpart  of  the 
Transcendental  movement  in  New  England.    Both  sprang 
up  among  scholars,  who  had  also  a  religious  faith  more 
active  than  that  they  saw  displayed  by  their  contempo- 
raries, --both  owed  their  progress  to  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  men--in  England,  like  Newman  and  R.  H.  Froude, 
and  in  America,  like  Emerson,  Parker  and  Alcott;  both 
went  much  further  than  their  first  intention.    But  the  tran- 
scendental movement,  taking  a  literary  and  political  turn 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  did  the  Oxford  movement, 
has  produced  practical  results  of  the  most  astonishing 
sort.    For  what  can  be  more  surprising,  all  things  con- 
sidered, than  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in  America  and 
of  absolutism  in  Europe,  --both  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  consequences  of  the  profound  radicalism  of  Carlyle, 
Emerson  and  Victor  Hugo,  --whom  a  singular  critic  in  the 
last  Atlantic  classes  together  as  "almost  poets,"  and  then 
declares  that  'the  world  has  left  them  behind  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  ever  return  to  them."   It  has  never 
in  fact  caught  up  with  them,  and  will  not  for  some  time  to 
come,  --but  it  has  been  walking  in  their  paths  for  30  or  40 
years,  and  will  do  so  after  the  present  theories  of  science 
have  been  swapped  off  for  new  ones,  --which  happens  on 
an  average  about  three  times  in  a  hundred  years .    Dean 
Mozley  has  some  observations,  random  but  piercing,  on 
the  modern  phases  of  science,  whose  votaries,  he  says, 
"only  place  a  little  farther  off  in  time  and  space  the  prob- 
lems that  puzzle  an  ordinary  child.    Grant  the  mighty, 
pregnant,  progenative  atom,  the  mustard  seed  of  the 
whole  living  world.    How  came  the  atom  here,  and  whence 
came  its  powers?. . .    There  must  be  something  else  than 
physical  science,  if  all  it  tells  us  is  comprised  in  the  sen- 
tence that,  whether  in  space  or  in  time,  we  are  nothing. 
Religion,  at  all  events,  makes  something  of  us.   It  makes 
us  the  lords  of  creation  and  the  heirs  of  immortality." 

One  side  of  the  Transcendental  movement  culminated 


in  Henry  Thoreau,  whose  extreme  individuality,  in  the 
last  analyses,  meant  only  a  falling  back  (or  moving  for- 
ward rather)  upon  the  high  vantage  ground  of  truth,  where 
the  battle  is  to  be  fought  for  the  whole  world,  --so  that  the 
extremely  individual,  like  Thoreau,   if  he  clings  to  the 
thread  of  the  universe,  finds  himself  at  last  one  with  all 
mankind,  though  it  be  but  for  an  instant.    In  the  short  life 
of  Thoreau,  which  is  to  appear  this  week  and  which  I  have 
read  oftener  than  anybody  else  will,  I  fancy,  there  is  a 
passage  so  well  exhibiting  the  true  Transcendentalist's 
relation  to  politics  as  taken  by  Thoreau  and  John  Brown, 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  citing  it  here.    In  1846  Tho- 
reau said:    "Any  man  more  right  than  his  neighbors  con- 
stitutes a  majority  of  one  already.    I  know  this  well,  that 
if  1000,  if  100,   if  10  men  whom  I  could  name,  --if  10  hon- 
est men  only,  --ay,  if  one  honest  man,  ceasing  to  hold 
slaves,  were  actually  to  withdraw  from  this  copartner- 
ship, and  be  locked  up  in  the  county  jail  therefor,  it  would 
be  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America.    Under  a  govern- 
ment which  imprisons  any  unjustly  the  true  place  for  a 
just  man  is  also  a  prison."   This  sounded  hollow  then,  but 
when  that  embodiment  of  American  justice  and  mercy, 
John  Brown,  lay  bleeding  in  a  Virginia  prison  a  dozen 
years  later,  the  significance  of  Thoreau's  words  began 
to  be  seen;  and  when  a  few  years  after  our  countrymen 
were  dying  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  complete  what 
Brown,  with  his  single  life,  had  begun,  the  whole  truth, 
as  Thoreau  had  seen  it,  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
In  this  same  essay  of  1846  on  "Civil  Disobedience"  the 
ultimate  truth  concerning  government  is  stated  in  a  pas- 
sage which  also  does  justice  to  Daniel  Webster.    Thoreau 
said: 

"Statesmen  and  legislators,  standing  so  completely 
within  the  institution  (of  government)  never  distinctly 
and  nakedly  behold  it.    They  speak  of  moving  society, 
but  have  no  resting  place  without  it.    They  are  wont  to 
forget  that  the  world  is  not  governed  by  policy  and  ex- 
pediency.   Webster  never  goes  behind  government,  and 
so  cannot  speak  with  authority  about  it.    His  words  are 
wisdom  to  those  legislators  who  contemplate  no  essen- 
tial reform  in  the  existing  government;  but  for  thinkers, 
and  those  who  legislate  for  all  time,  he  never  once 
glances  at  the  subject.    Yet  compared  with  the  cheap 
professions  of  most  reformers,  and  the  still  cheaper 
wisdom  and  eloquence  of  politicians  in  general,  his  are 
almost  the  only  sensible  and  valuable  words,  and  we 
thank  heaven  for  him.    Comparatively,  he  is  always 
strong,  original,  and,  above  all,  practical;  still  his 
quality  is  not  wisdom,  but  prudence.    Truth  is  always 
in  harmony  with  herself,  and  is  not  concerned  chiefly 
to  reveal  the  justice  that  may  consist  with  wrongdoing. 
For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  New  Testament  has  been 
written;  yet  where  is  the  legislator  who  has  wisdom  and 
practical  talent  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  light  which 
it  sheds  on  the  science  of  government?" 

Such  a  legislator,  proclaiming  his  law  from  the  scaffold, 
at  last  appeared  in  John  Brown: 

"I  see  a  book  kissed  here  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
Bible,  or  at  least  the  New  Testament.    That  teaches  me 
that  'whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do  unto  me,  I 
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should  do  even  so  to  them.'  It  teaches  me  further  to  're- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.'  I  en- 
deavored to  act  up  to  that  instruction.  I  say  that  I  am  yet 
too  young  to  understand  that  God  is  any  respecter  of  per- 
sons. I  believe  that,  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done  in 
behalf  of  his  despised  poor,  was  not  wrong,  but  right." 

Before  these  simple  words  of  Brown,  down  went  Webster 
and  all  his  industry  in  behalf  of  the  "compromises  of  the 
constitution."   When  Thoreau  heard  them,  and  saw  the 
matchless  behavior  of  his  noble  old  friend,  he  recognized 
the  hour  and  the  man.    "For  once,"  he  cried  in  the  church 
vestry  at  Concord,   "we  are  lifted  into  the  region  of  truth 
and  manhood.    No  man,  in  America,  has  ever  stood  up  so 
persistently  and  effectively  for  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture; knowing  himself  for  a  man,  and  the  equal  of  any  and 
all  governments.    The  only  government  that  I  recognize- - 
and  it  matters  not  how  few  are  at  the  head  of  it,  or  how 
small  its  army- -is  that  power  which  establishes  justice 
in  the  land ."  John  Burroughs  in  the  July  Century  speaks 
well  on  this  point. 

The  recent  tributes  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  for  which  Mrs. 
Claflin  furnished  so  pleasant  a  foreground,  and  which 
were  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Houghton, 
will  give  interest  to  the  queer  way  that  Dean  Mozley,  in 
the  book  above  noticed,  speaks  of  her  at  the  time  she  had 
set  the  whole  world  weeping  over  "Uncle  Tom ."   It  seems 
that  the  success  of  her  book  in  England  was  the  ruin  of 
many  other  books  of  that  year,  and  it  is  at  a  London  din- 
ner of  authors  that  the  quotation  begins:    "The  fact  was, 
a  terrible  blow  had  just  fallen  on  English  literature.    This 
was  a  funeral  feast  over  scores  of  promising  works,  born 
to  die  at  once,  --some  indeed,  never  to  be  heard  of,  but  to 
pass  straight  from  the  press  to  the  vat.    It  was  the  year 
of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.*   All  theologies,  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  histories,  travels,  fictions,  facts,  light  litera- 
ture, heavy  literature,  everything  that  man  can  read,  per- 
ishes in  that  fatal  blight.    Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  had  found 
the  Garden  of  Eden  before  her,  but  she  left  a  wilderness 
behind,  and  in  that  wilderness  I  was  now  sitting  down  with 
a  score  of  the  chief  sufferers.    I  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
book,  I  had  shed  tears  over  it,  and  devoured  every  line. 
I  have  never  read  it  a  second  time,  nor  did  I  read  any 
other  work  of  Mrs .  Beecher  Stowe .    I  went  to  a  reception 
given  to  her  at  Willis's  rooms,  when  she  seemed  to  me  a 
weird,  uncanny  creature,  more  French  than  English,  and 
her  husband  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  no  improvement  upon  it."    This  is  droll 
enough,  and  so  are  a  thousand  other  passages  in  the  en- 
tertaining volumes;  but  one  must  not  look  for  all  wisdom 
therein.    They  are  published  by  Houghton,  and  have  more 
of  the  spirit  of  old  Aubrey  than  anything  lately  printed  in 
England . 


(21) 
EDWARD  EMERSON- --MAN  AS  DOCTOR 

In  the  early  career  of  Emerson  as  a  missionary  of 
free  thought  and  noble  aspiration,  --when  he  went  once 
at  least  to  each  city  and  college  of  New  England  and  blew 
his  solitary  bugle  call,  to  which  here  and  there  a  young 
man  responded,  --but  seldom  more  than  once  to  the  col- 


leges, because  the  professors  did  not  like  the  music  of 
that  young  knight  who  always  drew  the  sword  before  he 
blew  the  horn;  in  those  years  from  1837  to  1842,  the 
Concord  philosopher  had  much  to  say  of  "Man  Thinking," 
"Man  the  Reformer,"  etc.    He  was  then  between  35  and 
40  years  old,  and  had  settled  for  himself  most  of  the 
questions  that  beset  young  men.    His  son,  Dr.  Edward 
Emerson,  now  about  the  same  age,  and  for  some  years 
a  practicing  physician  in  Concord  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  has  had  his  thoughts  turned,  of  necessity,  to  man 
in  another  aspect,  as  doctor  and  as  patient;  and  he  now 
appears  as  an  author  for  the  first  time  with  a  very  strik- 
ing oration  read  at  Watertown  last  April,  before  the  dis- 
trict society  of  South  Middlesex  physicians,  and  printed 
along  with  one  of  Dr.  Holmes's  brilliant  lectures  in  a 
Boston  medical  journal.    Dr.  Emerson's  topic  is  "The 
Man  as  Doctor,"  and  it  is  a  general  review,  from  the 
moralist's  stand-point,  of  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longs, with  special  regard  to  his  own  branch,  that  of 
country  doctors  in  general  practice.    It  was  a  severe 
test  to  publish  this  first  essay  beside  the  finished  work 
of  a  veteran  in  learning  and  wit,  like  Dr.  Holmes;  but 
the  younger  Emerson's  essay  stands  this  test  very  well, 
being  so  wholly  unlike  the  lecture  of  the  poet-professor 
as  to  avoid  direct  comparison.    Like  his  father,  Dr. 
Emerson  looks  at  things  in  a  broad  and  general  light, 
and  from  the  ethical  and  philosophical  ground,  --with 
frequent  citations,  too,  from  a  reading  less  extensive 
and  pertinent,  but  by  no  means  ordinary. 

Of  his  profession  he  says,  among  other  things:   "The 
opportunities,  the  privileges  inseparable  from  our  work, 
assert  its  dignity,  and  at  once  claim  the  attention  of  every 
worthy  member.    Yet  we  are  too  prone  to  forget  the  high- 
er perquisites  of  our  calling.    The  poor,  from  the  very 
condition  of  their  lives,  as  we  all  know,  are  the  persons 
most  liable  to  accident  and  disease,  which  cuts  off  their 
earnings  when  most  needed .    Yet  we  sometimes  hear 
physicians  speaking  as  if  a  personal  outrage  had  been 
done  them  when  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration 
and  a  bill  abated  or  excused .    Perhaps  we  should  be  more 
grateful  than  we  are  that,  while  others  in  hard  times  be- 
gin retrenchment  in  their  charity  account,  we  have  the 
privilege  of  exercising  a  compulsory  charity  all  the  time, 
and  then  especially."   Of  the  doctor's  horse  and  how  to 
use  him.  Dr.  Emerson  writes:   "The  Prophet  said  to  the 
faithful,   'Blessings,  success,  and  rich  gain  shall  be  hung 
to  the  forelock  of  the  horse  till  the  day  of  resurrection.' 
Edward,   Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  said,   'A  good  rider 
on  a  good  horse  is  as  much  above  himself  and  others  as 
the  world  can  make  him.'    Ride  your  horse  sometimes, 
even  at  the  risk  of  causing  universal  hilarity  to  pervade 
the  village  street.    It  is  easier  to  carry  fluid  extracts  in 
a  holster  than  it  was  for  the  fathers  to  carry  bark  and 
leaves  by  the  pound  in  their  saddle-bags.    A  small  port- 
manteau behind  the  saddle  will  hold  forceps  and  specula, 
you  can  go  by  new  and  adventurous  paths  through  woods 
and  on  turf,  instead  of  being,  like  a  locomotive,  a  slave 
to  the  graded  road .    When  you  know  how,  riding  will  be 
easier  for  the  horse  and  warmer  for  you  than  the  open 
buggy,  or  the  sleigh,  if  the  snow  be  deep.    If  you  drive, 
by  no  means  have  a  sulky,  and  when  you  can,  carry  a 
friend  (not  a  sick  one). . . .    The  adventurous  old  doctor 
is  still  talked  of  in  this  neighborhood  who  drove  on  the 
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ice,  now  on  the  meadow,  now  on  the  river,  to  the  remote 
farm,  until  he  and  his  horse  ran  a  race  with  the  thaw.  His 
neighbors  said  that  his  horses  ran  away  with  him;  he  had 
never  found  it  out,  nor  had  one  that  would  run  faster  than 
he  was  willing  to  travel."  This  was  old  Dr.  Bartlett,  Dr. 
Emerson's  predecessor,  of  whom  so  many  good  stories 
are  current  in  his  circuit. 

Concerning  one  deep  pitfall  of  the  medical  clan- -the 
foolish  habit  of  infallibility,  Dr.  Emerson  says  very  sen- 
sibly:  "To  be  non-committal,  or  more,  may  be  wise  and 
legitimate;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  habit  of  mystery  may 
be  formed  which  is  dangerous  to  the  physician,  and  makes 
him  much  less  trusted  and  depended  on  than  should  be  his 
right.    It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  to 
mystery  is  the  time -honored  badge  of  quackery.    The 
'wizards  that  peep  and  mutter*  cannot,  with  intelligent 
patients,  stand  comparison  with  the  blunt  and  honest  doc- 
tor.   He  holds  the  strong  and  dignified  position.    Fear  of 
being  deposed  from  the  throne  of  infallibility  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  petty  and  unworthy  deceit  that  often  over- 
leaps itself.    Is  not  dogmatism  as  well  as  carelessness  a 
mental  tendency  of  the  physician  as  well  as  of  the  clergy- 
man, resulting  from  our  encountering  other  minds  that 
we  feel  must  be  borne  down  and  convinced  on  a  field  and 
with  weapons  chosen  by  us?  The  man,  whatever  his  call- 
ing, who  holds  power  unchecked  in  his  hands,  is  in  danger; 
power  is  a  stimulant,  and  may  be  used  to  intoxication." 

Dr.  Holmes's  "Medical  Highways  and  Byways"  is  a 
much  more  learned  and  ingenious  treatise  than  Dr.  Em- 
erson's, and  may  be  read  with  entertainment  even  by  ho- 
meopathists,  against  whom  the  Harvard  professor  is  still 
hot  as  in  the  days  when  he  made  his  early  attacks  upon  ho- 
meopathy, transcendentalism,  abolitionism  and  "kindred 
delusions"  of  1842. 


(22) 
HERMANN  GRIMM'S  VIEW  OF  EMERSON 

The  son  of  one  of  those  industrious  brothers  Grimm, 
whose  collection  of  popular  German  tales  and  whose  philo- 
logical labors  are  known  to  all,  Hermann  Grimm  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  own  biographical  and  critical 
studies,  and  has  written  good  lives  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
of  Goethe- -to  mention  nothing  else.    These  are  not  so 
much  connected  biographies  as  critical  views  of  the  great 
Italian  and  the  great  German.    Toward  the  latter,  Grimm 
stands  in  a  peculiar  relation,  having  married  the  daughter 
of  Bettine  Brentano,  who  was  one  of  Goethe's  later  loves, 
and  whose  own  correspondence  with  Goethe,  full  of  fables 
and  exaggerations,  we  fear,  was  for  a  long  time  deeply 
studied  by  those  who  wished  to  understand  him .    Bettine 
afterward  married  her  brother's  friend,  Von  Arnim,  and 
it  was  the  FraUlein  Von  Arnim  that  Hermann  Grimm  mar- 
ried some  20  or  25  years  ago.    He  has  long  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  Emerson,  some  of  whose  writings  Grimm  has 
translated  into  German,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded 
for  some  years,  either  directly  or  through  others.    These 
facts  give  a  value  to  the  recent  essay  on  Emerson  which 
Grimm  has  published  in  Germany  and  of  which  transla- 
tions have  since  appeared  in  several  papers.    The  trans- 
lation before  us  does  not  seem  to  be  minutely  exact,  but 
it  must  have  been  in  the  original  that  some  queer  though 


trifling  mistakes  were  made  concerning  Mr.  Emerson's 
later  travels  and  his  way  of  life.    Grimm,  who  met  him 
for  the  first  time  at  Florence  in  1873,  says  that  Emerson 
had  reached  Europe  by  way  of  California,  India  and  Egypt; 
evidently  supposing  that  Emerson's  visit  to  California  a 
year  or  two  before  his  last  European  journey,  was  a  part 
of  that  tour.    In  fact  he  returned  from  California  to  Con- 
cord, and  some  time  afterward,  while  his  house  was  re- 
building from  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  upper  rooms, 
made  the  European  journey  which  extended  to  Egypt,  and 
during  which  he  met  Hermann  Grimm  in  Italy.    Concern- 
ing the  Concord  house,  too,  Grimm  makes  the  queer  mis- 
take that  it  was  "one  story"  and  he  speaks  with  some  sur- 
prise of  its  being  "chiefly  of  wood,"  as  if  most  of  the  good 
houses  in  America  were  not  built  of  wood.    He  evidently 
thought  of  his  Concord  philosopher  as  living  in  a  kind  of 
cabin,  perhaps  near  the  forest  primeval,  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  European  notions  of  American  life . 

These,  however,  are  trifling  inaccuracies,  and  do  not 
affect  the  general  adequacy  of  Grimm's  view  of  Emerson 
whom  he  compares,  deliberately,  with  Schiller,  Goethe, 
and  even  with  Shakespeare,  as  poet  and  philosopher.    In 
considering  these  comparisons  we  must  remember  that 
Schiller  stands  in  German  estimation  much  higher  than 
with  us,  for  we  should  hardly  think  of  drawing  a  parallel 
between  poets  so  essentially  unlike  as  Schiller  and  Emer- 
son.   Longfellow  would  seem  to  us  a  much  closer  counter- 
part of  Schiller,  — though  Longfellow,  equally  with  Emer- 
son, lacked  that  curious  metaphysical,  analytical  quality 
that  would  have  spoiled  Schiller  as  a  poet,  had  he  not 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  fervor  and  melody  of  po- 
etic utterance  also.    Schiller,  like  Longfellow,  was  es- 
sentially imitative,  and,  like  our  American  poet,  drew 
largely  upon  history  and  literature  for  his  subjects  of 
song  and  drama;  while  Emerson,  like  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe,  looked  in  his  own  heart  and  wrote,  --using  litera- 
ture and  history  as  the  magic-lantern  slides  on  which  to 
exhibit  the  colors  and  forms  of  his  imagination.    Shake- 
speare, of  course,  was  preeminently  dramatic,  and 
Goethe  eminently  so,  while  Emerson  lacked  the  dra- 
matic element,  and  instead  of  it  had  what  Mr.  Alcott 
calls  the  personal,  — that  is,  the  inward  co-ordinating 
element  which  must  always  be  behind  the  dramatic  pow- 
er, with  its  multiplicity  of  effects .    This  personal  or 
unifying  quality  was  more  marked  in  Emerson,  as  it  was 
in  Dante,  than  in  Goethe,  or  in  Shakespeare,  --though  by 
no  means  wanting  in  them .    In  Goethe  perhaps  it  was  too 
much  the  result  of  reflection,  while  in  Shakespeare,  as 
in  Emerson,  it  was  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  pro- 
found nature. 

The  parallel  between  Goethe  and  Emerson  is  more 
evident  than  any  other  suggested  by  Grimm .    In  both  the 
poetic  method  was  paramount,  but  was  more  or  less 
qualified  by  the  philosophic  and  scientific  method,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  poetic  insight,  led  them  both 
to  anticipate  some  of  the  results  of  Darwin  and  the  other 
development  theorists  and  experimenters.    But,  unlike 
even  Darwin,  and  still  more  unlike  the  followers  and 
worshipers  of  Darwin,  these  poets  did  not  rest  in  the 
prosaic  side  of  the  development  hypothesis--but  con- 
nected it  with  the  high  spiritual  philosophy  of  which  they 
were  the  interpreters.    Yet  they  did  not  fall  into  the  vi- 
cious circle  of  endless  metaphysic,  --too  characteristic 
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both  of  German  philosophy  and  of  New  England  theology; 
and  so  both  Goethe  and  Emerson  stand  apart,  as  Shake- 
speare does,  from  the  Baconian,  the  Kantian  and  the  He- 
gelian systems  of  thought,  --preferring,  instinctively  or 
deliberately,  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Hermann  Grimm 
does  not  say  this,  --perhaps  does  not  think  it,  --but  such 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 


EMERSON'S  MORAL  POWER 

I  became  acquainted  with  Emerson's  writings  many  years 
ago,  when  I  was  still  young,  and  knew  scarcely  enough  Eng- 
lish to  comprehend  them.    Never  did  I  study  a  language  so 
zealously  as  then.    Often  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  his  sentences .    In  those  days  I  felt  that 
no  one,  as  far  as  my  gaze  extended,  had  such  things  to  say 
and  knew  how  to  say  them  like  Emerson.    A  sunny  concep- 
tion of  the  world  emanated  from  him,  a  comparison  which 
I  now  often  find  repeated.    It  seemed  to  me  that  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  highest  conception  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent.   I  tried  to  examine  Emerson  critically.    But  I  never 
succeeded  in  it.    There  was  a  power  in  the  man  that  no  one 
had  in  common  with  him.    A  painting  of  Giotto's  in  Assisi 
portrays  St.  Francis  resurrecting  a  woman  who  had  died 
without  confessing,  but  letting  her  live  only  long  enough  to 
enable  her  to  confess .    The  woman  raises  herself  up  from 
the  bier  and  he  bends  down  to  her.    Thus  it  seemed  to  me 
as  though  Emerson  had  awakened  things  and  endowed  them 
with  speech,  and  as  though  he  knew  more  concerning  them 
than  his  lips  would  tell.    Emerson  had  an  incomprehensi- 
ble way  of  putting  the  reader  in  communion  with  things 
without  his  describing  or  presenting  them,  and  without 
our  being  able  to  perceive  any  visible  art  whatsoever 
whereby  he  produces  this  result. 

Permit  me  one  more  comparison.    As  the  wind  in  the 
night  passes  through  the  wood  and  over  the  meadow  and 
brings  to  us  the  trees  and  grasses  and  flowers,  which  we 
see  not  with  the  eye,  thus  does  Emerson  envelop  us  with 
a  sense  of  things  as  though  they  were  around  about  us. 
What  I  then  thought  quietly  by  myself  I  hear  to-day  pro- 
nounced as  the  feeling  of  many,  as  though  no  one  from  the 
outset  had  anywhere  entertained  any  other  thought.   Goethe 
says:    "*Tis  impossible  to  show  the  day  unto  the  day." 
("Unmoglich  ist's,  dem  Tag  den  Tag  zu  zeigen.")   He 
means  that  the  secret  of  the  present  cannot  be  made  clear 
to  the  present,  that  is  to  say,  the  connection  between  the 
experiences  of  mankind,  which  go  on  developing  them- 
selves in  endless  mazes,  and  which  like  an  immeasurable 
host  are  being  driven  onward  and  onward  day  and  night  by 
the  hand  of  providence.    We  feel  the  force  and  obey.    Tim- 
idly we  ask,   "Whence  and  whither?"   On  all  sides  rises  the 
cry,   "We  know";  but  no  one  believes  these  answering 
voices .    Emerson  never  asserted  that  he  knew  more  than 
others,  but  his  sentences  inspire  one  with  the  feeling  that 
this  was  nevertheless  the  case,  as  though  one  might  per- 
haps get  an  answer  from  them  without  his  knowing  it  him- 
self.   His  words  seem  to  ine  at  different  times  to  be  capa- 
ble of  different  interpretation.    His  thoughts  often  seemed 
to  me  like  the  single  verses  of  an  endless  poem  whose 
plan  would  be  revealed  even  to  the  author  himself  only 
with  the  lapse  of  time.    I  had  not  looked  at  Emerson's 
writings  in  a  long  time.    When  the  telegram  of  his  death 


came,  I  took  down  the  two  volumes  of  the  edition  of  1871 
which  George  Bancroft  once  gave  me,  opened  them  and 
began  to  read.    The  wealth  and  harmony  of  diction  again 
encircled  and  overpowered  me.    Even  to-day  I  cannot  say 
in  what  the  secret  of  his  power  consists.   It  is  wholly  per- 
sonal in  its  nature. 

What  he  has  written  is  like  the  unbroken  life  of  the  day 
itself,  its  atoms  of  events  being  ever  renewed  and  glow- 
ing ever  onward.   Emerson's  sentences  often  fall  monoto- 
nously and  without  account.    They  are  rows  of  thought. 
When  he  begins,  it  seems  as  though  he  were  merely  con- 
tinuing a  speech  whose  beginning  we  had  not  heard;  and 
when  he  closes,  it  seems  as  though  he  only  desired  to 
make  a  pause  and  then  go  on  talking.    Someone  tells  us 
how  he  once  visited  Emerson  before  a  lecture  and  found 
him  surrounded  with  pieces  of  paper  out  of  which  he  was 
gathering  his  material.    The  adventitious  in  this  mode 
of  production  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  his  writings. 
Were  they  all,  the  introductions  perhaps  excepted,  print- 
ed together  typographically  in  such  a  way  that  they  formed 
one  long  column,  we  would  neither  seek  nor  miss  pauses. 
It  would  be  like  the  continuous  thought  panorama  of  a  man. 
Every  minute  of  his  life  seems  to  have  borne  its  special 
fruit.   Emerson  never  seems  desirous  of  giving  more  than 
what  fills  his  soul  in  a  given  moment.    He  never  built  up  a 
system.   He  never  defended  himself.   He  speaks  as  though 
he  had  never  been  attacked,  and  as  though  all  men  were 
his  friends  and  of  his  opinion.    He  is  never  hasty,  never 
gives  anything  the  preference.    He  never  aims  at  stylistic 
effect.    He  speaks  calmly,  as  if  translating  from  a  strange 
language  known  only  to  himself.    He  is  always  talking  to 
the  same  public,  the  unknown  masses  who  buy  him,  read 
him  and  wish  to  listen  to  him .    He  always  addresses  them 
with  the  same  manly  friendliness .    Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  declare  a  man  who  proceeds  thus,  an  empty  idealist, 
a  dilettante  who  flits  over  everything  the  world  shelters 
only  because  he  is  nowhere  at  home.    Emerson  has  not 
been  spared  reproofs  of  this  sort,  for  against  no  one  is 
the  world  so  sharp  and  pitiless,  and  justly,  too,  as  against 
him  who  asks  us  simply  to  believe  him  in  his  highest 
thoughts.    People  have  apparently  ceased  to  regard  the 
superabundance  of  learning  of  every  sort  which  Emerson 
turned  to  account  as  the  implements  with  which  an  idle 
babbler  strives  to  surprise  and  attract  the  public.    Nature 
itself  surprises  us  with  dazzling  lights  and  illuminations. 

Emerson's  work  is  now  ended;  nevertheless  the  at- 
tempt to  classify  him  must  always  be  made  again  and 
again.    Meanwhile  America  feels  only  his  loss.    He  was 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people's  conscience. 
The  means  of  communication  of  to-day  bring  the  citizens 
of  a  country  so  near  together  that  they  feel  themselves 
nearer  one  another  than  the  burghers  of  former  times, 
shut  up  together  within  the  same  narrow  walls .    The  lat- 
ter were  more  wont  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves, 
and  there  was  more  persecution  on  account  of  variating 
views.    Emerson  was  a  moral  supreme  court  of  appeal 
for  many  and  his  existence  was  a  pacification  for  the 
whole  country.    With  his  death  America  now  feels  not 
only  that  it  is  poor  in  that  it  has  lost  its  "best  man,"  but 
at  the  same  time  that  Emerson  was  the  last  of  a  row  of 
men  who  seem  to  have  died  out  with  him .    But  Emerson 
already  formed  the  transition  to  that  which  to-day  occu- 
pies the  place  of  what  has  gone  before.    He  no  longer 
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turns  with  preference  to  those  who  read  or  have  read,  but 
rather  to  those  who  have  only  ears  to  hear.    Bret  Harte 
describes  the  little  house  of  a  settler  in  the  far  West.   Its 
whole  stock  of  intellectual  furniture  consists  of  Shake- 
speare's works  and  Emerson's  portrait  on  the  wall.    Em- 
erson, as  we  have  seen,  is  ranked  with  Shakespeare.    He 
resembles  him,  too,  in  this  that  he  can  be  understood  with- 
out preparation.    In  this  sense,  though  Emerson  wrote  com- 
paratively little  poetry,  it  is  said  that  he  was  in  reality  no 
philosopher,  but  rather  a  poet.   Were  we  to  adopt  this  com- 
parison with  Shakespeare,  we  could  refer  to  the  gushing 
forth  and  wealth  of  thought,  to  the  lack  of  all  predilection, 
and  to  the  exactitude  with  which  whenever  he  makes  a  com- 
parison, he  seems  to  have  given  it  from  actual  experience. 
He  resembles  Goethe  in  the  endeavor  to  assimilate  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  realm  of  science,  and  in  the  inclina- 
tion nevertheless  to  stand  aloof  from  the  alliance  of  men 
of  learning,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  come  in  no  colli- 
sion with  them.    Of  Schiller  his  aesthetic-political  sense 
reminds  us,  out  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Schiller,  his 
democratic  sympathies  shine  forth.    Like  Schiller,  Emer- 
son believed  in  the  superiority  of  the  man  of  ideal,  guilt- 
less thoughts  overstate  craft  and  intrigue.    Through  Schil- 
ler, too,  we  still  receive  the  presentment  of  a  great  fu- 
ture, the  certainty  of  the  eventful  appearance  of  a  simpler, 
more  heroic  people,  in  whose  midst  every  one  will  look 
down  upon  the  despicable  by-ways  of  to-day.    This  nation 
of  the  future,  in  which  we  all  believe  was  proclaimed  by 
Emerson  to  the  Americans.    Emerson  was  like  Schiller 
in  this,  too,  that  he  strove  to  exert  an  immediate  influ- 
ence, and  that  he  laid  hold  of  everything  as  soon  as  it  was 
necessary  to  discuss  it,  while  Goethe  only  busied  himself 
with  what  was  congenial  to  his  taste  and  rejected  the  rest. 
Emerson  speaks  of  the  most  delicate  things  without  mod- 
erating his  voice,  free  and  unconstrained,  so  that  children 
may  listen  to  him--a  thing  that  Augustine,  too,  understood 
so  well.    With  wonderful  keenness  he  reduces  the  most 
complicated  questions  to  simple  formulas . 


(23) 
NEW  ENGLAND  THEOLOGY,  OLD  AND  NEW- 
EMERSON,  PARKER  AND  TRANSCENDENTALISM 

The  open  secession  of  Beecher  from  his  denomination 
on  the  question  of  endless  punishment,  and  the  teachings 
of  Prof.  Park  and  the  arrested  Prof.  Smyth  give  a  new  in- 
terest to  the  old  discussions  which  have  gradually  liberal- 
ized New  England  theology,  --so  that  Rev.  Joseph  Henry 
Allen's  new  book-- "Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology"-- 
appears  at  a  seasonable  time.    It  is  a  small  volume,  de- 
voted mainly  to  rather  a  small  subject,  --the  history  of 
Unitarianism  in  New  England--and  displays,  here  and 
there,  the  narrowness  almost  inseparable  from  the  New 
England  character;  but  it  is  a  work  of  historic  knowledge, 
earnest  thought,  and  candid  statements;  and  can  be  read 
with  profit  by  many  who  will  not  take  exactly  the  author's 
view  of  the  facts.    That  it  is  confined  to  a  brief  period  of 
New  England  history  is  no  disparagement,  --for  it  so  hap- 
pened that  New  England  has  been  allowed  to  lead  the  world 
in  certain  directions  for  the  last  century--and  in  none 
more  usefully  than  in  the  direction  of  greater  theological 
expansion  and  generosity.   Politically,  also,  New  England 


ideas  have  led  the  van  in  many  regions  where  the  name  of 
Boston  is  unknown  or  held  in  odium;  and  there  has  been  a 
close  connection  between  the  more  liberal  theology  and 
the  more  democratic  policy  of  the  last  half-century  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.    Indeed,   if  you  consider  who  have  lib- 
eralized governments,  from  Jefferson  to  Cobden,  Caste- 
lar  and  Garibaldi,  you  will  find  that  these  men  were  also 
heretical  in  theology,  according  to  the  common  standard; 
and  if  you  consider  who  have  liberalized  theology,  from 
Charming  and  Parker  down  to  our  time,  you  will  find  them 
in  favor  of  democratic  governments.    In  the  age  of  the 
Puritans  it  was  Calvinism  which  made  governments  more 
free,  and  Arminianism  that  allowed  them  to  be  more  des- 
potic, --but  in  our  time  the  reverse  is  nearer  the  truth. 
Even  John  Brown,  the  last  of  the  Puritans,  who  began  with 
Calvinism  in  all  its  strictness,  could  not  quite  maintain 
that  position;  and  one  of  his  neighbors  at  North  Elba  told 
me  the  other  day  that  Brown  "was  not  exactly  orthodox  in 
regard  to  future  punishment." 

Mr.  Allen  recognizes  this  historic  tendency  since  the 
American  Revolution.    He  says:    "Jefferson  was  a  Unitar- 
ian of  those  days,  --of  the  more  daring  and  rationalistic 
school  that  sympathized  with  French  opinion,  yet  in  his 
way  a  serious  and  even  a  devout  thinker.    His  assertions 
of  human  right,  the  'glittering  generalities'  which  he  put 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  of  the  gospel  of 
humanity  of  that  day;  and  by  none  was  that  gospel  taken 
up  with  more  ardor  than  by  the  English  Unitarians.    The 
most  brilliant  disciples  of  that  new  gospel  were  the  group 
of  enthusiastic  young  poets,  full  then  of  socialistic  and 
humanitarian  dreams, --Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and 
Southey.    Coleridge  even  figured  once  as  a  Unitarian 
preacher."   Many  of  the  New  England  Unitarians,  it  is 
true,  did  not  share  these  political  opinions;  but,  on  the 
whole,  their  sect  was  more  advanced  than  any  other  of 
equal  or  greater  importance  numerically;  and  all  their 
real  leaders  were  political  liberals,  as  Channing,  Em- 
erson and  Parker  were.    Even  that  old  federalist,  Josiah 
Quincy,  who  in  his  age  became  a  good  abolitionist,  may 
best  be  described  as  liberal  in  politics;  and  from  him, 
as  a  type  of  Boston  Unitarianism,  Mr.  Allen  quotes  this 
sounding  exposition  of  his  religious  and  political  belief. 
Said  old  Quincy:    "Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  se- 
curity but  freedom;  freedom  none  but  virtue;  virtue  none 
but  knowledge;  and  neither  freedom,  virtue  nor  knowl- 
edge has  any  vigor  or  immortal  hope,  except  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the 
Christian  religion."   In  substance  this  is  true,  though 
many  who  accept  it  would  dissent  from  the  "principles" 
and  "sanctions"  that  seemed  such  to  Quincy.    Channing 
gave  to  this  formal  statement  a  force  of  feeling  which 
marks  the  great  religious  leader.    Mr.  Allen  quotes 
from  his  last  discourse,  --on  emancipation,  at  Lenox, 
two  months  before  he  died,  in  which  he  spoke  propheti- 
cally, more  than  20  years  before  Abraham  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed emancipation  as  a  war  measure.   Dr.  Channing 
said,  in  1842:    "I  began  this  subject  in  hope,  and  in  hope 
I  end.    I  have  turned  aside  to  speak  of  the  great  stain  on 
our  country,  which  makes  us  the  by-word  and  scorn  of 
the  nations;  but  I  do  not  despair.    Mighty  powers  are  at 
work  in  the  world.    Who  can  stay  them?    God's  word  has 
gone  forth,  and  it  cannot  return  to  him  void.    A  new  com- 
prehension of  the  Christian  spirit,  a  new  reverence  for 
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humanity,  a  new  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  all  men's  re- 
lation to  the  common  Father,  --this  is  among  the  signs  of 
our  times.    We  see  it:    do  we  not  feel  it?    Before  this  all 
oppressions  are  to  fall.    The  power  of  selfishness,  all- 
grasping  and  seemingly  invincible,  is  to  yield  to  this  di- 
vine energy.    The  song  of  angels,   'on  earth,  peace,' will 
not  always  sound  as  fiction." 

Some  of  Channing's  predictions  have  been  fulfilled  in 
these  40  years,  but  others  seem  as  far  from  fulfillment  as 
ever.   Emerson  was  more  cautious  in  his  essay  on  "War," 
written  in  1837  as  a  lecture  in  Boston,  when  speaking  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  peace.    "All  history,"  he  said,   "is 
the  decline  of  war,  but  the  slow  decline.    All  that  society 
has  yet  gained  is  mitigation;  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
war  still  remains."   And  in  1867,  after  our  civil  war  had 
shown  what  good  there  might  be  even  in  a  civil  war,  --the 
worst  form  of  conflict,  --Emerson  said,  in  front  of  the 
soldiers'  monument  at  Concord:   "Every  principle  is  a 
war-note.    When  the  rights  of  man  are  recited  under  any 
old  government,  every  one  of  them  is  a  declaration  of  war. 
War  civilizes;  re-arranges  the  population,  distributing- - 
by  ideas- -the  innovators  on  one  side,  the  antiquaries  on 
the  other.    As  cities  of  men  are  the  first  effects  of  civili- 
zation, and  also  instantly  causes  of  more  civilization,  so 
armies,  which  are  only  wandering  cities,  generate  a  vast 
heat  and  lift  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  who  compose  them 
to  the  boiling  point.    The  armies  mustered  in  the  North 
were  as  much  missionaries  to  the  mind  of  the  country  as 
they  were  carriers  of  material  force;  and  had  the  vast  ad- 
vantage of  carrying  whither  they  marched  a  higher  civili- 
zation."  But  he  added  near  the  close  of  his  oration,  speak- 
ing of  our  returned  veterans,   "I  hope  they  will  be  content 
with  the  laurels  of  one  war." 

In  the  course  of  his  book  Mr.  Allen  has  occasion  to 
mention  Emerson,  and  at  its  close  he  copies  entire  Dr. 
Hedge's  eulogy  on  him  given  at  the  Unitarian  meeting  here 
last  May.    It  is  a  noble  and  well-considered  tribute,  but 
when  he  says  of  Emerson,   "He  had  no  ambition  even.    He 
did  not  go  about  seeking  opportunities  of  speech,  as  some 
who  are  reckoned  philosophers  use.    If  he  could  hold  his 
peace  he  chose  it  rather"; --when  he  says  this  he  does  not 
describe  Emerson,  who,  again  and  again,  sought  "oppor- 
tunities of  speech"  when  he  had  something  to  say.    He  in- 
vited himself  to  give  courses  of  lectures  in  Boston,  to 
which  hearers  came  gladly  of  course,  --but  they  did  not 
go  through  the  modern  farce  of  getting  20  or  30  of  the 
eminent  citizens  of  Boston  to  ask  him  to  come  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  buying  tickets .    He  knew  there  was 
an  audience  for  him  in  the  public,  and  at  times  he  sought 
it;  but  he  did  not,  of  course,  invite  himself  to  address 
colleges  and  societies,  --waiting  with  all  self-respect  un- 
til they  invited  him.    Mr.  Allen  in  another  place  gives  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  Transcendental  club,  but  does 
not  perhaps  follow  its  course  quite  so  carefully  as  the 
minuteness  of  some  of  his  statements  would  require.   Its 
first  meeting  was  at  George  Ripley's  in  Boston,  Septem- 
ber 19,  183v6;  its  second  meeting  was  at  Mr.  Emerson's 
in  Concord;  on  the  3d  of  October,  1836,  it  met  with  Mr. 
Alcott,  26  Front  street,  Boston;  but  during  the  winter 
following  it  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  and  was  re- 
vived again  in  May,  1837,  at  the  suggestion  of  George 
Ripley.    From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Alcott's,  dated  May  9, 
1837,  I  quote  this:    "Yesterday  I  saw  our  friend  Ripley; 


he  proposes  to  resume  our  meetings.    As  Mr.  Hedge  is 
in  town  and  purposes  to  spend  some  weeks,  why  should 
we  not?    Mr.  Francis  inquired  about  them  with  interest 
when  I  saw  him  a  few  days  since;  and  there  are  others 
who  would  join  us.    I  see  no  reason  to  delay  our  meeting 
a  single  week;  especially  since  those  who  were  first  to 
close,  are  now  first  to  propose  the  renewal  of  our  inter- 
views.   We  will  talk  this  matter  over  when  I  see  you." 
The  club  did  resume  its  meetings  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  29,  1837,  at  George  Ripley's  house  in  Boston,  and 
among  those  present  were  Dr.  Francis  (above  mentioned), 
Dr.  Stetson,  John  S.  Dwight, --and,  of  course,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Alcott  and  Dr.  Hedge.    In  1838  it  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Dr.  Bartol's  house  on  Chestnut  street;  but 
before  that  Theodore  Parker  had  joined  the  "Friends,"  as 
he  calls  them,  meeting  with  them  for  the  third  time  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1838,  at  the  rooms  of  Jonathan  Phillips  at  the 
Tremont  house,  where  Dr.  Charming,  as  Parker  says, 
"was  the  Socrates."   Parker  had  joined  the  club  in  1837, 
but  Dr.  Bartol  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  October  3, 
1836,  and  so  were  Dr.  Hedge,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
O.  A.  Brownson  and  Dr.  Francis.    At  the  first  meeting 
(September  19,  1836),  only  six  persons  were  present,  -- 
Ripley,  Emerson,  Alcott,  Hedge,  Francis  and  Clarke. 
At  Dr.  Bartol's  house  in  1838,  Dr.  Follen  was  present; 
in  September,  1839,  at  Watertown,  where  Dr.  Francis 
then  preached,  Margaret  Fuller,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning  and  S.J.  May  were  present;  and  in  December,  1839, 
George  Bancroft,  C.  P.  Cranch  and  S.  G.  Ward  met  with 
the  club  at  George  Ripley's  house.    The  regular  attend- 
ants seem  to  have  been  Emerson,  Alcott,  Ripley  and 
Francis,  --Dr.  Hedge,  living  at  a  distance,  was  not  so 
often  present,  but  the  meetings  were  sometimes  ar- 
ranged to  meet  his  convenience.    After  1840  the  club 
languished,  but  did  not  disappear  till  about  1848,  when 
the  short-lived  "Town  and  Country  club"  was  formed. 
At  that  time  George  Ripley  had  gone  to  New  York,  -- 
Brook-farm  had  failed  and  the  political  struggle  against 
slavery  had  taken  the  place  of  general  efforts  for  the 
reformation  of  mankind.    Of  this  also,  Mr.  Allen  has 
something  to  say,  and  much  concerning  the  new  relation 
of  the  church  toward  science  and  civilization.    This  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  important  part  of  the  volume,  --written, 
as  it  is,  in  the  light  of  all  ecclesiastical  history,  and  all 
the  discoveries  and  assumptions  of  modern  science- -Mr. 
Allen  says,  very  truly:    "The  Christian  ideal  of  human 
society  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase,   'Kingdom  of  heaven 
upon  earth.'    In  its  practical  sense  that  kingdom  was,  in 
great  part,  soon  lost  sight  of  by  the  early  church.    The 
old  creed --Catholic  and  Calvinist  alike- -had  its  root  in 
a  sort  of  despair  of  human  nature  and  destiny.    In  strong 
contrast  to  the  New  Testament,  it  remanded  to  a  future 
paradise  and  hell  the  solution  of  a  riddle  which  it  felt  it- 
self incompetent  to  solve  in  this  world."   And  again: 
"Physical  science  accounts  for  nothing.    It  must  involve 
in  its  premises  all  that  it  can  possibly  evolve  in  its  re- 
sults.   Somehow  and  somewhere- -it  would  be  truer  to 
say  always  and  everywhere-- 'Mind  acts  back  on  Things.'" 
These  extracts  well  indicate  the  drift  of  this  author's 
opinion- -for  it  cannot  quite  be  called  a  fast-anchored 
one. 
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(24) 
MR.  ALCOTT'S  CONDITION 

It  is  now  a  month  since  Mr.  Alcott  was  stricken  down 
with  apoplexy,  resulting  in  a  complete  paralysis  of  the 
right  side,  with  loss  of  speech  and  inability  to  take  food, 
in  consequence  of  paralysis  in  the  throat.    He  is  fast  ap- 
proaching his  83d  birthday  which  will  occur  on  the  29th. 
Yet  in  spite  of  his  age  and  the  severity  of  his  attack,  the 
excellent  constitution  which  he  has  fortified  by  temperate 
habits  and  a  serene  spirit  throughout  life,  has  shown  its 
vigor  so  much  that  he  is  now  steadily  gaining  and  seems 
likely  to  make  a  recovery  nearly  complete.    He  has  re- 
gained speech  and  the  use  of  the  throat,  so  that  he  now 
takes  food  in  sufficient  quantity;  sensation  has  returned 
in  part  to  his  paralyzed  side,  and  it  is  hoped  that  active 
treatment  will  restore  the  use  of  that.    He  has  much  natu- 
ral and  refreshing  sleep,  his  feverish  symptoms  have 
abated  and  he  is  generally  quite  conscious  of  what  is  tak- 
ing place,  recognizes  his  family  and  friends,  talks  con- 
nectedly with  them,  and  sits  up  more  and  more,  as  his 
strength  returns .    His  memory  appears  to  be  affected  by 
the  attack,  but  this  also  is  returning  to  him,  and  he  is 
better  able  to  find  the  word  he  wishes  to  use  than  when  he 
first  recovered  his  voice.    He  sees  few  persons  yet,  his 
physicians  preferring  that  he  should  remain  as  quiet  as 
possible,  but  is  comfortably  an  invalid  at  the  house  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Pratt,  in  Concord.    A  return  of  the  attack 
is  to  be  feared,  but  the  present  prospect  is  that  he  will  re- 
cover, more  or  less  completely,  from  the  present  attack. 
He  has  inquired  of  late  concerning  the  next  year's  course 
of  lectures  at  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  indicates  his 
wish  to  take  part  in  it,  if  possible.    The  volume  of  the 
lectures  in  1882,  which  Moses  King  of  Cambridge  is  pub- 
lishing, will  be  issued  without  Mr.  Alcott 's  final  revision 
of  his  own  part,  but  he  had  given  a  general  approval  of  the 
abstracts  of  his  lectures  before  they  went  to  the  printer. 


(25) 
HAWTHORNE'S  EARLY  ROMANCES 

There  are  intimations  of  sunrise,  and  a  certain  radi- 
ance in  the  eastern  sky  of  night  precedes  the  rising  of  the 
moon,  --but  there  is  no  announcement  of  a  new  genius,  by 
which,  as  Emerson  says, 

His  near  camp  my  spirit  knows 
By  signs  gracious  as  rainbows. 

Therefore  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Hawthorne  were 
as  obscure  as  those  of  any  man  of  letters  of  whom  we  know 
anything.    It  would  hardly  seem  that  his  own  friends  knew 
anything  about  what  he  was  doing  in  those  years  from  1825 
to  1835  when  he  was  "mewing  his  mighty  youth"  and  pre- 
paring to  come  forth  a  finished  author.    He  published  "Fan- 
shawe"  before  1830  and  drudged  for  the  shrewd  Connecticut 
Yankee  who  called  himself  "Peter  Parley,"  from  1831  on- 
ward, writing  immortal  tales  at  $3  apiece,  --but  fame  was 
as  shy  of  him  as  the  people  of  his  native  Salem  are  of  the 
poor  leper  who  has  lately  gone  there.    He  was  for  a  good 
many  years,  he  says,   "the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in 
America, "--but  the  very  work  he  did  in  this  period  of 


obscurity  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  precious  of  all  that 
he  wrote.    He  was  essentially  a  poet,  --and  so  Ellery 
Channing  calls  him  "New  England's  Chaucer,"  and  it  al- 
most seems  as  if  Wordsworth  had  written  for  him  some 
years  before  his  birth,  those  verses  of  "A  Poet's  Epi- 
taph": 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth. 

Of  hill  and  valley  he  has  viewed; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 

Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

But  he  is  weak;  both  man  and  boy, 

Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 

The  things  which  others  understand. 

The  later  work  of  Hawthorne  and  especially  this  latest 
published  piece  of  sorcery,   "Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret," 
do  not  remind  us  of  Wordsworth's  ideal  poet  very  much, 
but  the  earlier  pieces  do:   and  indeed  they  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  "The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye."   The 
work  done  by  this  unique  writer  was  so  noiseless  that 
his  hand  seemed  to  be  idle,  while  yet  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  permanent  fame .    It  was  this  "heavy 
seclusion,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  which  he  "shut  himself  up 
for  12  years  after  leaving  college,  when  everybody  moved 
on  and  left  him  behind,"  that  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  perfection  of  his  style.    The  American 
world,  which  he  excluded,  could  not  then  give  him  half  so 
much  culture  as  he  found  in  his  own  mind  and  heart,  -- 
looking  into  which  he  wrote.    Other  Americans,  with  here 
and  there  an  exception,  could  literally  have  repeated 
Wordsworth's  more  famous  dictum: 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

But  Hawthorne  was  withdrawn  from  all  such  evil  influ- 
ences, and  was  greatly  the  gainer  by  his  withdrawal,  at 
least  in  these  earlier  years,  --though  he  afterward  re- 
gretted it.    He  published  "Fanshawe"  in  1828,  and  the 
first  volume  of  "Twice-Told  Tales"  in  1837;  between 
these  dates  he  did  much  drudgery  for  "Peter  Parley" 
and  other  publishers,  but  lived  chiefly  in  retirement  at 
Salem,  either  in  the  Hawthorne  house  near  Union  street, 
or  in  the  Manning  house  on  Dearborn  street,  seeing  few 
persons  except  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  not 
always  very  much  of  them.    In  1839,  when  he  was  35 
years  old,  Bancroft  the  historian,  then  collector  of  Bos- 
ton, gave  him  a  small  place  in  the  custom-house  there, 
which  he  kept  till  Harrison  and  the  whigs  turned  him  out 
in  1 841 .    For  the  Hawthornes  and  Mannings  were  demo- 
crats, and  the  future  novelist  was  brought  up,  like  his 
classmates,  Frank  Pierce  and  Jonathan  Cilley  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  political  faith  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son.   He  therefore  shared,  in  Jackson's  administration, 
the  odium  and  contempt  that  fell,   in  Massachusetts,  on 
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literary  "loco-focos"  like  Bryant,   Bancroft  and  Brownson, 
and  on  abolitionists  like  Whittier  and  Mrs.  Child.    Theo- 
dore Parker,  writing  to  a  friend  early  in  1839,  said:  "Dr. 
Parkman  (Francis)  is  one  of  the  most  charitable  of  men; 
he  loves  all  men,  even  Bancroft  and  Brownson,  but  he  hates 
all  their  new  notions."    This  shows  how  these  two  "loco- 
focos"  were  then  esteemed  in  Boston,  and  this  was  the  very 
time  when  Hawthorne  went  into  the  Boston  custom-house 
under  Bancroft.    About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier, 
he  had  become  engaged  to  his  future  wife,  Miss  Sophia 
Peabody,  whom  he  married  in  1842,  and  the  circumstance 
that  Miss  Peabody  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Hoar  of  Concord, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  newly-married  pair  in  Dr. 
Ripley's 

Old  gray  house,  whose  end  we  see 

Half  peeping  through  the  golden  willow's  vail 

Whose  graceful  twigs  make  foliage  through  the  year. 

Here  again  Hawthorne  dwelt  in  seclusion,  though  less  so 
than  before,  and  here  he  wrote  or  collected  the  "Mosses" 
and  the  second  series  of  the  "Twice-Told  Tales."   It  is 
hard  to  say  when  many  of  these  early  tales  and  sketches 
were  written,  for  there  was  a  great  mass  of  manuscripts 
composed  by  Hawthorne  before  1836,  much  of  which  he 
burnt  and  suppressed,  but  which  as  originally  written  or 
afterward  revised,  did  appear  in  his  volumes.    He  strug- 
gled for  a  printer  in  those  years  of  early  manhood  and 
once  he  thought  he  had  found  one  in  Ferdinand  Andrews, 
who  had  before  been  associated  with  Caleb  Cushing  in  a 
journalistic  venture  at  Salem;  but  Andrews  delayed  so 
long  to  publish  Hawthorne's  "Seven  Tales  of  my  Native 
Land,"  that  the  disappointed  author  reclaimed  the  manu- 
script and  burned  it.    Probably  he  did  not  make  the  sacri- 
fice in  the  exact  manner  described  by  him  afterward  in 
"The  Devil  in  Manuscript  "--where  "Oberon"  in  a  lawyer's 
office  of  Boston  burns  up  his  romances  and  sets  the  town 
on  fire  through  the  blazing  chimney- -but  that  singular 
sketch,  printed  in  1851,  gives  the  author's  reasons,  I 
fancy,  for  casting  his  treasures  in  the  fire.    "Would  you 
have  me  a  damned  author?"  cried  Oberon,   'to  undergo 
sneers,  taunts,  abuse  and  cold  neglect,  and  faint  praise, 
bestowed  for  pity's  sake,  against  the  giver's  conscience! 
A  hissing  and  a  laughing-stock  to  my  own  traitorous 
thoughts,  --an  outlaw  from  the  protection  of  the  grave! 
One  whose  ashes  every  careless  foot  might  spurn,  --un- 
honored  in  life,  and  remembered  scornfully  in  death! 
No,  there  go  the  tales!"  (Throwing  them  into  the  wood 
fire.)  "May  my  hand  wither  when  I  would  write  another!" 

This  was  genuine  passion  with  Hawthorne,  who  had 
great  capacity  for  passion;  but  he  got  over  the  fit  and  be- 
gan to  write  again.    I  suppose  this  burning  took  place  be- 
fore 1831,  and  in  1830  he  began  to  work  off  his  silent  fury 
by  traveling  "dead -head"  on  his  Uncle  Manning's  stage 
line  all  over  New  England  and  into  New  York.    On  one  of 
these  trips  he  rode  with  his  Uncle  Sam  (Manning)  from 
New  Haven  through  Cheshire  and  Farmington,  Ct.,  to 
Westfield,  Greenfield,  and  unknown  regions  northward; 
and  it  was  on  this  journey  and  in  Connecticut  that  he  found 
the  material  for  his  charming  "Seven  Vagabonds,"  which 
is  located  not  far  from  Stamford,  Ct.    At  New  Haven,  he 
says,   "I  heard  some  of  the  students  of  Yale  college  con- 
jecturing that  I  was  an  Englishman";  and  at  Deerfield, 


"as  I  was  standing  without  my  coat  at  the  door  of  a  tav- 
ern, a  man  came  up  and  asked  me  for  some  oats  for  his 
horse."   At  Farmington  "I  went  to  a  Bible  class  with  a 
very  polite  and  agreeable  gentleman,  whom  I  afterward 
found  to  be  a  strolling  tailor  of  very  questionable  habits." 
At  Canterbury,  N.H. ,  in  1831  he  went  to  the  Shaker  Vil- 
lage where  the  Sanborns  and  other  elders  had  then  300 
people  under  their  discipline  at  the  Canterbury  commu- 
nity, founded  in  1792.    "On  my  arrival"  (possibly  in  com- 
pany with  his  classmate,  Pierce),   'the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  a  jolly  old  Shaker  carrying  an  immense  decanter  of 
their  superb  cider;  and  he  turned  out  a  tumblerful  and 
gave  me.    It  was  as  much  as  a  common  head  could  clear- 
ly carry."   Of  the  same  New  Hampshire  trip  he  says:   "I 
make  innumerable  acquaintances,  and  sit  down  on  the 
door- steps  with  judges,  generals,  and  all  the  potentates 
of  the  land;  discoursing  about  the  Salem  murder  (of 
White),  the  cow- skinning  of  Isaac  Hill,  etc."    The  White 
murder  trials  had  closed  at  Salem  late  in  1830,  and 
there  was  much  talk  about  the  part  Daniel  Webster  had 
taken  in  them.    It  was  the  strange  enormity  of  the  mur- 
der as  described  by  Webster  which  suggested  to  Haw- 
thorne afterward  some  passages  in  the  "House  of  Seven 
Gables."   And  the  scenery,  with  some  of  the  incidents 
of  this  Canterbury  visit  of  1831  appeared  20  years  later 
when  he  published  "The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  a  good 
part  of  which  may  have  been  written  at  the  period  of 
"The  Seven  Vagabonds,"  and  "Mr.  Higginbotham *s  Ca- 
tastrophe."  At  this  opening  of  Hawthorne's  career  in 
romance,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  idea  of  wandering 
ever  in  his  mind,  --and  would  have  welcomed  for  him- 
self a  roving  life,  or  a  journey  round  the  world.    In  fact, 
his  friend  Pierce,  then  in  Congress,  did  in  1837,  as  Haw- 
thorne wrote  Longfellow,   "offer  me  his  influence  to  ob- 
tain an  office  in  the  exploring  expedition  of  Commodore 
Wilkes;  but  I  believe  he  was  mistaken  In  supposing  that 
a  vacancy  existed.    If  such  a  post  were  attainable,"  Haw- 
thorne added,   "I  should  certainly  accept  it;  for,  though 
fixed  so  long  to  one  spot,  I  have  always  had  a  desire  to 
run  round  the  world."   The  "Passages  from  a  Relinquished 
Work,"  in  the  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  preserves 
the  framework  of  this  purpose  to  romance  in  traveling 
and  travel  forth  romancing;  but,  like  so  many  of  Haw- 
thorne's undertakings,  this  changed  its  form  and  became 
something  else  before  he  had  completed  it. 

Historical  fiction,  strongly  distinguished  by  fidelity  to 
local  scenery  and  character,  was  Hawthorne's  forte- -and 
for  this  purpose  the  romantic  legend  and  shadowy  recol- 
lections of  New  England  gave  him  admirable  hints  and 
suggestions.    His  "Gray  Champion"  is  the  best  possible 
setting  forth  of  the  overthrow  in  Boston  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros;  and  will  become  a  part  of  his  biography,  as  the 
strong  features  of  Shakespeare's  English  kings  have  be- 
come fixed  upon  them  in  history,  whether  truly  or  not. 
The  faint  impression  made  by  Morton  of  Merry  Mount 
on  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  made  permanent  by 
Hawthorne  in  the  second  of  the  "Twice-Told  Tales," 
which  was  founded  upon  a  few  allusions  to  the  affair  in 
old  chronicles.    Perhaps  Hawthorne  had  read  in  old  Scot- 
tow's  narrative  of  the  planting  of  the  Massachusetts  colo- 
ny in  1628,  the  account  of  the  conversion  at  Salem  of  Ed- 
ward Gibbons  (whom  I  take  to  have  been  of  the  same  Eng- 
lish family  as  the  historian  Gibbon),  one  of  the  Merry 
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Mount  crew.    Scottow  says  of  him:    "Being  the  younger 
brother  of  the  house  of  an  honorable  extract,  Edward  Gib- 
bons rambled  hither,  his  ambition  exceeding  what  he  could 
expect  at  home.   He  was  no  debauchee,  but  of  a  jocund  tem- 
per, and  one  of  the  Merry  Mount's  society,  who  chose  rath- 
er to  dance  about  a  May-pole  than  to  hear  a  good  sermon, 
hearing  of  this  meeting  (at  Salem  when  Francis  Higgin- 
son  set  up  the  first  church  there),  with  great  studiousness 
he  applied  himself  to  be  at  it,  though  above  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  it,  and  desirous  to  see  the  mode  and  novel  of  a 
church's  gathering.    Beholding  their  orderly  procedure, 
and  their  method  of  standing  forth  to  declare  the  work  of 
God  upon  their  souls,  he  sprung  forth  among  them,  desir- 
ous to  be  one  of  the  society;  who,  though  otherwise  well 
accomplished,  yet  divinely  illiterate,  was  then  convinced 
and  judged  before  all.   The  secrets  of  his  heart  being  made 
manifest,  he  fell  down  and  worshiped  God,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, saying,   'That  God  was  in  them,  of  a  truth.'" 
This  may  be  the  person  whom  Hawthorne  represents  as 
carried  to  Salem  by  Endicott,  a  few  years  later.   In  truth, 
the  famous  Morton  of  Merry  Mount  was  arrested  and  ban- 
ished by  the  Plymouth  colony  before  Endicott  came  to  New 
England;  but  some  of  his  party  doubtless  remained  and 
were  visited  by  Endicott  in  1628-9.    It  was  30  years  after 
this  that  John  Gibbon,  of  the  historian  family,  spent  a  year 
in  Virginia,  after  the  death  of  the  Salem  convert.    Edward 
Gibbon,  who  traded  from  Boston  to  Virginia  and  Bermuda, 
and  once  "brought  home  an  allegarto,"  as  Winthrop  says, 
as  a  present  to  him  when  governor. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  Hawthorne. . . .    Yet  in  his 
most  spectral  and  night-like  moods,  the  heart  of  the  man 
seemed  to  be  sound  and  gentle,  and, 

Those  soft,  still  hazel  orbs  Count  Julian  had. 
Looked  dream-like  forth  on  the  familiar  day, 
Unbroken  eyes,  where  love  forever  dwelt. 

The  successors  of  Hawthorne,  or  those  who  esteem  them- 
selves such,  lack  several  things  that  he  conspicuously 
had,  --and  this  heart  of  love  toward  mankind,  most  of  all. 
Their  satire  may  not  be  so  keen  as  his,  but  it  is  winged 
with  a  more  profound  skepticism,  and  the  aim  is  lower. 


(26) 

LORD  LYTTON  ON  EMERSON'S  POETRY 

AND  THE  CRITICS 

In  a  letter  of  last  summer  quoted  by  Mr.  Ireland  in 
his  valuable  but  heterogeneous,  and  often  incorrect  book, 
"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a  Biography,"  the  present  Lord 
Lytton  (Owen  Meredith)  said:    "Emerson's  work,  (prose 
and  verse  together)  I  take  to  be  the  largest,  the  loftiest 
and  the  loveliest  expression  yet  given  to  the  philosophy  of 
democracy.    He  is  the  most  far-reaching  of  all  American 
writers .    I  suppose  there  are  few  Englishmen  of  our  gen- 
eration who  have  not  been  more  or  less  influenced  at  some 
period  of  life  by  Emerson's  genius.    On  my  own  youth  he 
made  a  deep  and  delightful  impression,  and  when  I  visited 
America  in  1849  he  was,  of  all  eminent  Americans,  the 
only  one  I  had  an  ardent  desire  to  meet.    Alas  for  me,  of 
those  then  living,  he  is  also  the  only  one  I  did  not  meet." 


Robert  Bulwer  was  certainly  fortunate  if  he  met  all  the 
eminent  Americans  of  1849,  except  Emerson,  and  got 
home  alive- -but  possibly  he  skipped  one  or  two.    His 
judgment  in  the  matter  quoted  is  unexpectedly  good,  and 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Carlyles,  between  whom  and 
the  Bulwers  there  was  little  community  of  sentiment  or 
opinion.    This  age,  just  closing,  of  American  literature 
at  least,  will  be  known  by  Emerson's  name- -it  was  the 
Emersonian  age--and  its  influence  reached  far  beyond 
America,  even  before  Emerson  had  his  full  or  decent 
recognition  in  his  own  country.    Gradually  the  lesser 
writers  of  America,  but  at  first  more  popular  and  fa- 
mous, came  within  his  range  and  received  some  impres- 
sion from  him- -Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  etc.    Low- 
ell felt  the  spell  much  earlier,  though  at  first  he  rebelled 
against  it,  and  Curtis  earlier  still  in  his  own  career; 
while  other  and  younger  writers  were  shaped  by  him .    To 
what  extent  he  took  part  in  the  publication  of  books  that 
trained  the  common  mind  of  America  will  be  seen  by  his 
correspondence  with  Carlyle,  now  published,  though  in  a 
less  complete  state  than  was  hoped.    Perhaps  the  missing 
letters  can  yet  be  recovered  and  added  in  a  new  edition. 
Mr.  Ireland's  book  gives  by  good  chance  a  contempo- 
rary record  of  Emerson's  first  visit  to  Carlyle  and  Words- 
worth in  1833  in  his  own  words,  for  he  was  then  in  the  habit 
of  writing  occasionally  to  Mr.  Ireland.    They  met  in  Edin- 
burgh in  the  summer  of  1833,  just  after  Emerson  had  visit- 
ed Coleridge  at  Highgate,  had  seen  Dr.  Bowring,  then  a 
famous  man,  and  had  brought  away  from  London  a  lock  of 
Jeremy  Bentham's  hair- -his  future  scalp  as  it  were — for 
Emerson  slew  the  Utilitarians  afterward  in  many  angelic 
encounters.    From  Liverpool,  some  weeks  after,  Emer- 
son wrote  to  Ireland  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Carlyle,  in 
which  he  says:    "I  found  him  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
frank  of  men  and  became  acquainted  at  once.    The  com- 
fort of  meeting  a  man  of  genius  is  that  he  speaks  sincere- 
ly; that  he  feels  himself  to  be  so  rich  he  is  above  the  mean- 
ness of  pretending  to  knowledge  which  he  has  not;  and  Car- 
lyle does  not  pretend  to  have  solved  the  great  problems, 
but  rather  to  be  an  observer  of  their  solution,  as  it  goes 
forward  in  the  world.    My  own  feeling  was  that  I  had  met 
men  of  far  less  power  who  had  got  greater  insight  into 
religious  truth.    Scott,  Mackintosh,  Jeffrey,  Gibbon,  even 
Bacon,  are  no  heroes  of  his;  stranger  yet,  he  hardly  ad- 
mires Socrates,  the  glory  of  the  Greek  world,  but  Barus 
and  Samuel  Johnson  and  Mirabeau. ...    I  fear  he  finds  his 
entire  solitude  tedious;  but  I  could  not  help  congratulating 
him  upon  his  treasure  in  his  wife,  and  I  hope  he  will  not 
leave  the  moors;  'tis  so  much  better  for  a  man  of  letters 
to  nurse  himself  in  seclusion  than  to  be  filed  down  to  the 
common  level  by  the  compliances  and  imitations  of  city 
to  society."  A  few  days  after  Emerson  went  to  see  Words- 
worth at  Rydal  Mount,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Ireland  about  this 
--perhaps  in  the  same  letter  of  August  30,  1833,  saying: 
"He  led  me  out  into  a  walk  in  his  grounds,  where,  he  said, 
many  thousand  of  his  lines  were  composed,  and  repeated 
to  me  the  beautiful  sonnets,  which  he  had  just  finished, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Fingal's  Cave, 
Staffa.    I  hope  he  will  print  them  speedily:   'The  third  is 
a  gem.*"    I  quote  this  to  show  how  early  and  appropri- 
ately Emerson  used  this  now  overworked  phrase.    The 
sonnet  is  as  follows: 
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FLOWERS  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  PILLARS  AT  THE 
ENTRANCE  OF  FINGAL'S  CAVE 

Hope  smiled  when  your  nativity  was  cast. 
Children  of  Summer!    Ye  fresh  flowers  that  brave 
What  Summer  here  escapes  not,  the  fierce  wave, 
And  whole  artillery  of  the  western  blast, 
Battering  the  Temple's  front,  its  long-drawn  nave 
Smiting,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last. 
But  ye,  bright  Flowers,  on  frieze  and  architrave 
Survive,  and  once  again  the  Pile  stands  fast: 
Calm  as  the  Universe,  from  specular  towers 
Of  heaven  contemplated  by  Spirits  pure 
With  mute  astonishment,  it  stands  sustained 
Through  every  part  in  symmetry,  to  endure, 
Unhurt,  the  assault  of  Time  with  all  his  hours, 
As  the  Supreme  Artificer  ordained. 

This  is  the  fourth  sonnet  on  Staffa  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
"Poems  Composed  or  Suggested  During  a  Tour  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1833,"  but  this  is  the  one  Emerson  means;  and  he 
seems  to  have  retained  some  recollection  of  it  in  writing, 
some  years  afterward,  his  "Monadnoc": 

Our  insect  miseries,  with  pestering  wing, 

Vanish  and  end  their  murmuring,  — 

Vanish  beside  these  dedicated  blocks, 

Which  who  can  tell  what  mason  laid? 

Spoils  of  a  front  none  need  restore, 

Replacing  frieze  and  architrave,  -- 

Yet  flowers  each  stone  rosette  and  metope  brave; 

Still  is  the  haughty  pile  erect 

Of  the  old  building  Intellect. 

Here  is  Wordsworth's  imagery  carried  up  into  a  higher 
realm  of  thought.    Lord  Lytton,  in  the  letter  above  quoted, 
goes  on  to  say:   "I  admire  Emerson's  verses  greatly,  and 
think  it  underrated  by  the  majority  of  critics,  who,  like 
the  majority  of  administrators,  never  knew  how  to  deal 
with  a  case  for  which  they  can  find  no  precedents  upon  the 
file.    Neither  creative  nor  passionate,  and  therefore  not 
of  the  highest  order  of  poetry"  (under  your  favor,  Owen 
Meredith,  I  beg  leave  to  dissent  about  that  "highest  or- 
der,") "they  must  be  judged  in  reference  to  the  value  of 
the  thought  that  inspires  them,  and  to  the  fitness  of  their 
service  as  its  vehicles.    From  these  points  of  view  they 
seem  to  me  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  the  roughness  of 
their  rhythm  a  virtue,  not  a  defect  of  art.    They  are  not 
Hebrew  Psalms  uttered  to  the  harp,  but  Delphic  oracles 
or  sunny  meditations  of  a  serene  Pan,  delivered  in  broken 
snatches  to  faint  sounds  of  sylvan  flutes."  This  is  prettily 
said,  and  gives  a  hint  of  the  truth.    Emerson  himself  once 
said  of  himself,  "I  am  not  a  great  poet,  but  whatever  there 
is  of  me  is  a  poet." 


(27) 
EMERSON  IN  REVIEW 

I  have  been  waiting  some  months  for  a  good  opportunity 
to  notice  the  new  "Riverside  edition"  of  Emerson's  essays 
and  poems,  which  Houghton  is  publishing  and  which  is  edit- 
ed by  Mr.  Cabot,  the  literary  executor,  and  by  Dr.  Emer- 
son, the  son  of  the  poet-philosopher.    Matthew  Arnold's 


lecture  of  Saturday,  so  long  announced  and  in  some  re- 
spects so  inadequate,   gives  me  the  text  needed,   but,  as 
the  edition  is  still  incomplete,   I  can  only  speak  of  it  in 
part  and  chiefly  that  part  by  which  Arnold  judges--the 
works  published  in  Emerson's  life-time.    But  it  was  well 
known  to  those  who  were  intimate  with  Emerson  that  he 
withheld  from  publication  much  which  would  modify  the 
judgment  passed  upon  his  own  books  in  his  own  time. 
Some  of  this  is  now  appearing,  and  the  rest  will  gradual- 
ly come  to  publicity.    It  will  be  found  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  he  thought  fit  to  print,  but  not  always  of  the 
same  quality,  nor  will  it  distribute  the  emphasis  of  life, 
as  he  viewed  it,  exactly  where  his  published  works  have 
distributed  it.    We  see  this  by  his  correspondence  with 
Carlyle,  --written  with  no  view  to  publication,  and  there- 
fore inferior  as  literature  to  his  essays  of  the  same  peri- 
od, yet  of  a  vital  superiority  sometimes,  because  not  se- 
lected for  the  public  admonition  or  pleasure.    His  diaries, 
so  far  as  they  contain  observations  upon  persons,  will 
vary  still  more  the  scholar's  emphasis  with  which  Emer- 
son usually  accentuated  what  he  had  to  say;  and  which  is 
still  more  noticeable,  and  in  a  less  agreeable  manner,  in 
Mr.  Arnold's  pleas  and  verdicts,  admirations  and  aver- 
sions.   The  English  critic  needs  to  have  his  scholarship 
vitalized  and  broadened;  but  he  scarcely  feels  that  need. 
Emerson  felt  it  for  himself,  and  therefore  sought  the 
means  to  expand  himself  into  something  more  than  a 
critic,  more  even  than  a  scholar  or  "Man  Thinking." 

In  some  early  comment  on  Dr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Em- 
erson, written  in  July,  1839,  when  the  fame  of  Emerson 
was  narrow  and  local,  though  his  genius  was  universal, 
Mr.  Alcott  wrote  thus:    "Channing  fails  of  realizing  our 
idea  of  a  thinker  and  writer,  a  ripe  and  fruitful  scholar. 
He  has  detached  himself  by  his  Rationalism  from  the 
deepest  and  most  vital  interests  of  the  soul,  and,  of 
course,  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people.    Add  to  this 
his  exemption  from  the  austerer  disciplines  which  min- 
ister to  depth  and  intrepidity.    He  lacks  genuine  vigor; 
he  is  a  more  cultivated  fine  gentleman.    He  has  not  the 
earnest  efficiency  of  enthusiastic,  robust  thought.   Emer- 
son is  our  promised  scholar,  and  will,  I  trust,  redeem 
his  pledges  to  the  ages.    Should  he  fail,  it  will  be  from 
his  passionless  temperament  and  deficiency  of  stern  dis- 
cipline.   Insight  he  has;  whether  he  have  that  persistency 
of  will  which  vanquishes  the  hindrances  of  fortune  re- 
mains to  be  seen."    This  was  a  fine  forecast  of  Emerson's 
career  as  well  as  a  verdict,  perhaps  too  severe,  on  Chan- 
ning, who  was  the  precursor  of  Emerson.    Emerson 
proved  to  have  that  "persistency  of  will"  which  his  friend 
desired  for  him;  but  he  never  quite  outgrew  the  limita- 
tions of  the  scholar's  temperament.    A  few  weeks  later 
(in  August,  1839)  Mr.  Alcott  writes  again:    "I  had  an 
agreeable  walk  amidst  Emerson's  sylvan  haunts  this 
morning  discussing  with  him  the  social  questions  of  the 
time.    We  agree,  save  in  measures.    He,  faithful  to  his 
own  genius,  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  scholar's  pen; 
I  plead  the  omnipotence  of  the  prophet's  spoken  over  the 
written  word,  and  the  sovereignty  of  epic  action  over 
both."   The  two  friends  convinced  each  other  in  part,  but 
the  scholastic  temperament  was  too  strong  in  Emerson 
to  be  controlled  even  by  his  deep  poetic  impulse. 

It  is  in  judging  Emerson  as  a  poet  that  Mr.  Arnold, 
like  most  of  the  critics,  makes  his  grand  mistake.    Not 
perceiving  that  Emerson  was  at  heart  and  by  innate  genius 
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a  poet,  he  falls  into  the  ordinary  comment  on  his  verses-- 
that  they  lack  simplicity,  energy,  wholeness.   What  he  said 
(but  not  the  whole  he  said)  on  this  point  Saturday  was  this: 

"Milton  says  that  poetry  ought  to  be  simple,  sensuous, 
impassioned.    Well,  Emerson's  poetry  is  seldom  either 
simple  or  sensuous  or  impassioned.    In  general,  it  lacks 
directness;  it  lacks  concreteness;  it  lacks  energy.    That 
poem  which  shall  be  a  plain,  forcible,  inevitable  whole 
he  hardly  ever  produces.    Such  good  work  as  the  famous 
stanzas  on  the  Concord  monument  is  the  exception  with 
him;  such  ineffective  work  as  the  'Fourth  of  July  Ode' 
or  the  'Boston  Hymn'  is  the  rule.    I  do  not,  then,  place 
Emerson  among  the  great  poets.    But  I  go  further,  and 
say  that  I  do  not  place  him  among  the  great  men  of  let- 
ters.  Who  are  the  great  men  of  letters?  They  are  men 
like  Cicero,  Plato,  Swift,  Voltaire- -writers  with,  in  the 
first  place,  a  genius  and  instinct  for  style,  whose  prose 
is  by  a  kind  of  native  necessity  true  and  sound." 

Now  the  fact  is  that  Milton's  dictum  concerning  poetry, 
if  Mr.  Arnold  quotes  him  aright,  is  incomplete --the  three 
phrases  do  not  include  all  poetry;  and  notably  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  which  both  Milton  and  Mr.  Arnold  are  very 
familiar,  falls  outside  of  the  three  categories  very  often. 
There  is  an  intellectual  poetry,  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  him- 
self has  written  some  fine  examples,  and  which  is  neither 
impassioned,  sensuous  nor  simple.    There  is  what  I  have 
elsewhere  called  oracular  poetry,  which  may  be  all  three, 
but  also  may  be  neither.    To  this  latter  class  Emerson's 
poetry  generally  belongs,  and  it  is  a  very  high  class,  to 
which  Shakespeare,  at  his  best,  aspires  and  rises;  and 
this  is  also  true  of  Goethe,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Milton,  of 
the  Athenian  and  Theban  poets,  and  of  the  Hebrew  bards 
and  prophets .    But  again  Mr .  Arnold  says ,   "Not  with  the 
Miltons  and  Grays,  not  with  the  Platos  and  Spinozas,  not 
with  the  Swifts  and  Voltaires,  not  with  the  Montaignes  and 
Addisons  can  we  rank  Emerson."   This  is  a  strange  collo- 
cation and  parallelism  of  names.    Wide  was  the  gulf  be- 
tween Milton  and  Gray,  wider  yet  between  Swift  and  Vol- 
taire, widest  of  all  between  Plato  and  Spinoza.   Montaigne 
and  Addison  were  far  apart,  yet  it  was  a  difference  in  kind 
less  than  in  degree;  but  where  was  the  common  point  be- 
tween Voltaire  and  Swift?    To  none  of  these  four  men  save 
Montaigne  could  Emerson  be  compared;  but  let  the  year 
2100  A.D.  decide  if  the  New  England  essayist  is  not  as 
great  a  "man  of  letters"  as  the  French  seigneur.    As  to 
Milton  and  Gray,  Plato  and  Spinoza,  I  should  say  that  Em- 
erson's place  was  between  them --above  Gray  and  below 
Milton  as  a  poet,  above  Spinoza  and  below  Plato  as  a  phi- 
losopher--yet  in  certain  traits  and  in  his  constant  atmos- 
phere on  the  level  both  of  Plato  and  of  Milton.    Gray  was 
a  good  poet,  but  only  the  segment  of  a  man;  so  too,  in  an- 
other sense,  was  Spinoza,  with  all  his  virtues  and  his  ge- 
ometry.   But  Milton,  Plato  and  Emerson  were  full-grown 
men,  using  their  manhood  at  the  control  of  a  masculine 
will,  as  trenchant  in  its  scholastic  province  as  the  gen- 
eral's will  is  in  his  military  department.    Shakespeare 
was  a  full-grown  man  without  this  trenchant  will,  but  in 
its  place  a  genius  at  once  the  most  sensitive  and  the  most 
balanced  that  the  world  has  seen;  and  therefore  master  in 
the  region  of  poetry  which  demands  susceptibility  and  bal- 
ance the  most  perfect. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  assign  Emerson  his  place  among 
great  men,  as  it  would  have  been  too  early  in  1617  or  in 


1717  to  assign  Shakespeare  his  place.    And  with  all  Mr. 
Arnold's  acumen,   if  he  had  lived  in  Milton's  time,   he 
would  not  have  gone  with  young  Milton  in  his  encomium 
of  Shakespeare,  but  would  have  sided  with  the  Latinist 
Ben  Jonson.    Milton  said,  16  years  after  Shakespeare's 
death,  as  you  know; 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honored  bones? 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones? 

Or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-y-pointing  pyramid? 

Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  Fame! 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 

And  so  sepulchered  in  such  pomp  dost  lie 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Mr.  Arnold's  comparison  of  Franklin  and  Emerson  is 
more  just  than  his  yoking,  above  mentioned,  of  Milton  with 
Gray,  etc.;  and  in  spite  of  his  little  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
ca, he  seems  to  have  perceived  that  it  is  their  American- 
ism, their  nationality,  which  unites  them.    They  are  both 
"wise  beyond  that  which  is  written,"  and  yet  they  are  our 
two  wisest  and  best  writers.    But  Mr.  Arnold  does  not 
quite  understand  either  of  these  writers .    He  makes  the 
vulgar  mistake  about  Franklin,  which  so  many  have  made, 
that  he  was  purely  utilitarian,  as  most  Englishmen  are 
utilitarian.    He  says:    "Franklin's  confidence  in  the  hap- 
piness with  which  diligence,  honesty  and  economy  will 
crown  the  life  of  this  workday  world  is  such  that  he  runs 
over  with  felicity."   But  in  Franklin's  sky,  as  in  Chau- 
cer's, there  were  "more  stars  than  a  pair,"  or  than  the 
three  fixed  stars  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,   "diligence,  hones- 
ty and  economy,"  and  it  was  the  higher  virtues  that  gave 
him  'felicity,"  not  simply  these  lower  ones.    With  Em- 
erson the  mood  was  a  loftier  one,  but  the  wisdom  was  of 
the  same  strain,  and  with  all  the  lovely  philanthropy  of 
Franklin  and  of  Emerson  there  was  the  trait  of  lonely 
superiority  common  to  both. 

A  music  heard  by  them  alone 
To  works  as  noble  led  them  on. 

The  new  volumes  in  the  Riverside  Emerson  wait  in  this 
country  for  publication  till  they  have  been  copyrighted  in 
England;  but  very  soon  we  shall  have  that  one  which  con- 
tains the  biographical  sketches  of  Dr.  Ripley,  Samuel 
Hoar,  Mary  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  together  with  other 
pieces  now  first  collected,  though  not  all  first  printed. 
The  Atlantic  has  published  two  of  these  sketches  recent- 
ly—that of  Miss  Mary  Emerson  being  the  more  striking. 
The  sketch  of  Samuel  Hoar  was  not  a  speech  made  in  Con- 
cord, as  the  heading  indicates,  but  a  contribution  to  Put- 
nam's Magazine,  which  George  W.  Curtis  was  editing  at 
that  time  (1856).    A  briefer  sketch  of  Mr.  Hoar  came 
out  in  the  Religious  Magazine  of  Boston,  then  edited  by 
the  present  Bishop  Huntington,  who  was,  in  1856,  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Harvard  college.    The  sketch  of  Dr. 
Ripley  was  made  up  of  several  studies,  put  into  their 
present  form  as  a  "biography"  of  the  old  minister  for  the 
records  of  a  Concord  club  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
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founders,  and  to  which  Mr.  Emerson  belonged.    The  ac- 
count of  Miss  Emerson  was  intended  to  accompany  a  vol- 
ume of  her  papers  which  Mr.  Emerson  hoped  to  publish. 
Some  of  these  were  lost  in  the  fire  that  injured  his  house 
in  1 872 ,  and  the  favorable  time  for  publishing  the  rest  nev- 
er came,  and  perhaps  never  will  come.    She  was  a  con- 
stant letter-writer  and  a  volume  of  her  epistles  might  be 
made  up,  no  doubt.    I  remember  her  well  in  the  years  of 
her  age  between  80  and  90,  when  she  had  not  lost  the  force 
and  receptivity  of  her  mind,  but  when  years  had  sharpened 
the  natural  severity  of  it.    She  still  admired  beautiful  and 
singular  persons  and  had  a  great  ambition  to  convert  Tho- 
reau  from  his  supposed  heresies.    He  called  on  her  fre- 
quently and  was  more  welcome  than  the  ladies  of  his  fami- 
ly, to  whom  she  felt  the  antipathy  that  one  original  person 
often  cherishes  toward  another.    The  ribbons  of  Mrs.  Tho- 
reau  which  excited  her  wrath  were  yellow  and  not  pink--as 
I  know  from  a  long  acquaintance  with  them .    I  was  present 
at  the  famous  conversation  in  Mr.  Emerson's  parlor  when 
the  late  Henry  James,  having  silenced  Thoreau,  was  him- 
self taken  in  hand  and  castigated  by  Miss  Mary  Emerson 
for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  moral  law.    It  was  a 
sight  to  be  remembered,  the  little  old  woman  rising  in  her 
earnestness,  with  clasped  hands  and  shrill  eloquence,  de- 
fending the  immutable  decrees  of  God,  and  justifying  his 
ways  to  man.    Mr.  James  himself  took  it  philosophically, 
and  even  enjoyed  the  spectacle  and  the  discourse.    This 
was  about  1857,  I  think,  and  she  died  in  1863,  at  the  age 
of  90.    The  occasion  was  one  of  Mr.  Alcott's  conversa- 
tions, at  which  Thoreau  and  Henry  James  were  present. 
Mr.  Alcott  has  now  reached  the  age  at  which  Miss  Mary 
Emerson  then  was — having  his  birthday  (84)  on  Thanks- 
giving day,  when  he  received  his  friends,  listened  to  mu- 
sic, and  enjoyed  the  verses  of  one  of  his  young  disciples, 
printed  in  The  Sunday  Republican  of  the  25th  of  November, 
and  read  to  him  after  the  music . 

The  last  volume  of  the  Riverside  Emerson  which  I  have 
seen  is  the  "Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  1875.    This  was  the  last  volume  of  prose  which 
Mr.  Emerson  edited,  and  was  that  he  was  working  upon 
when  the  burning  of  his  house  in  1872  disarranged  his  pa- 
pers, and  gave  the  shock  to  his  mental  habits  from  which 
he  never  recovered.    Mr.  Cabot  speaks  of  this  matter  at 
rather  needless  length  in  his  preface.    The  truth  is  that 
the  great  effort  which  Mr.  Emerson's  Harvard  college 
lectures  in  1869-70  imposed  upon  him,  gave  the  first 
blow  to  powers  that  age  was  slowly  undermining,  but 
which  would  have  endured  for  years  the  ordinary  intel- 
lectual labor  of  a  man  so  regular  in  habit  and  so  frugal 
of  strength  as  Mr.  Emerson  was.    The  chapters  in  this 
volume  were  written  long  before  1875,  some  of  them  more 
than  30  years  earlier,  and  in  them  we  find  some  of  that 
criticism  on  Goethe  which  grew  out  of  Emerson's  life-long 
study  of  that  author.    Thus  in  the  "Poetry  and  Imagination" 
Emerson  says:    "To  know  the  merit  of  Shakespeare,  read 
•Faust.'    I  find  'Faust'  a  little  too  modern  and  Intelligible. 
We  can  find  such  a  fabric  at  several  mills,  though  a  little 
inferior.    'Faust'  abounds  in  the  disagreeable.    The  vice 
is  prurient,  learned,  Parisian.    The  egotism,  the  wit  is 
calculated.    The  book  is  undeniably  written  by  a  master, 
and  stands  unhappily  related  to  the  whole  modern  world; 
but  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  chapter  of  literature,  and 
accuses  the  author  as  well  as  the  times.    Shakespeare 


could,  no  doubt,  have  been  disagreeable,  had  he  less 
genius  and  if  ugliness  had  attracted  him."   There  are  a 
hundred  passages  as  good  as  this  in  the  volume,  and  as 
many  a  great  deal  better,  --so  that  Mr.  Arnold  does  not 
speak  extravagantly  when  he  says  that  the  prose  of  Em- 
erson, like  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  is  the  best  English 
writing  of  this  century.    Each  volume  needs  an  index, 
however,  as  well  as  the  general  index  that,  we  hear,   is 
coming  at  the  end  of  the  series;  and  this  volume  needs  it 
most  of  all,  thus  far.    A  few  slips  of  the  author  or  print- 
er may  be  noted --as  where  both  this  edition  and  that  of 
1 875  speak  of  what  Lord  Ashley  said  in  Parliament  in 
1606.    There  was  no  Lord  Ashley  so  early  as  that,  the 
first  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  whose  earlier  title  was  Lord 
Ashley,  not  having  been  born  till  some  years  after  1606, 
and  1666  is  doubtless  the  date  intended.    The  whole  edi- 
tion is  a  most  timely  and  valuable  one,  and  is  accompa- 
nied or  followed  by  a  "Little  Classic  "  edition  of  the  same 
matter,  volume  for  volume. 


(28) 
EMERSON  AND  GENRJS 

That  ingenious  Irish-Grecian  who  has  written  so  well 
about  Homer  and  the  Athenian  dramatists,  Prof.  Mahaffy, 
is  not  only  convinced  that  genius  is  decaying  in  modern 
civilization,  but  inclines  to  think  that  universal  education 
is  responsible  for  this  decay.   He  seems  to  fancy  that  we 
should  have  more  Shakespeares  and  Goethes,  perhaps 
more  Homers  and  Dantes,  if  we  had  not  so  much  encour- 
agement given  to  all  sorts  of  intellectual  promise  by  the 
multifarious  schools .    Let  me  quote  his  words  from  a 
recent  number  of  Macmillan: 

"It  is  surely  more  reasonable  to  say  that  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  for  example,  the  circumstances  of  life,  both 
private  and  public,  were  such  as  to  give  scope  and  oppor- 
tunity to  every  original  mind  then  produced,  than  to  say 
at  that  moment  there  came  into  existence  an  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  original  minds,  who  created  a  splendid 
epoch.    The  most  fatal  of  all  influences  upon  genius --that 
of  superior  protection  and  systematic  encouragement  in 
the  form  of  direction—has  taken  in  our  own  day  a  new 
and  deceptive  form,  and  is  possibly  the  main  cause  of 
the  decay  in  the  intellectual  greatness  of  our  age.   If,  as 
is  conceded,  court  favor  and  support  has  been  so  dele- 
terious to  the  art  of  grown  men,  what  must  be  the  effect 
of  similar  patronage  beginning  with  the  child,  and  escort- 
ing him  under  its  pernicious  care  from  the  cradle  up  to 
mature  life?    The  nations  of  modern  Europe,  beginning 
specially  with  the  English  and  the  Germans,  have  got  a 
fixed  idea  that  by  the  wide  spread  of  education  through 
all  classes  they  will  discover  and  foster  all  the  hidden 
genius  of  individuals,  formerly  lost  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity.   But,  instead  of  this,  the  present  methods  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  education  are  certain  to  over- 
praise second-rate  faculties,  to  starve  or  strangle  some 
first-rate  qualities,  and  to  treat  others  with  contempt 
and  neglect." 

This  is  a  startling  suspicion,  and  not  wholly  without 
foundation;  but  this  author  does  not  quite  arrive  at  the 
essential  quality  of  genius,  which  is  this--not  to  be 
starved  or  strangled,  or  in  any  way  put  aside  from  its 
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task.    If  the  genius  is  here  it  will  declare  itself,  and  it  is 
more  rational  to  suppose  that  genius  is  taking  another  turn 
than  formerly,   instead  of  being  killed  out  entirely.    For 
genius  is  the  most  active  and  versatile  Proteus  in  the  world, 
and  will  not  long  confine  itself  to  one  shape  or  mode  of  ac- 
tivity; and  as  the  paths  of  civilization  widen  and  lengthen, 
there  is  more  elbow-room  for  genius  to  do  its  work  in. 
If  it  has  abandoned  the  drama,  look  for  it  in  the  novel;  if 
it  no  longer  wages  grand  wars,  it  may  be  carrying  on  the 
campaigns  of  science  or  industry.   Be  it  remembered  also 
that  the  highest  genius  is  necessarily  rare,  because  it  is 
so  high;  a  Shakespeare  once  in  3000  years  is  often  enough, 
since  it  will  apparently  take  the  world  that  length  of  time 
to  understand  him,  --Mr.  White  has  got  no  nearer  than  his 
late  essays  show  after  300  years.    The  effect  of  universal 
education  is  to  make  the  advent  of  genius  less  startling, 
since  it  gives  a  larger  number  of  persons  in  any  genera- 
tion who  can  appreciate  and  compare  the  present  genius 
with  the  past;  but  there  never  can  be  an  education  so  com- 
plete that  extraordinary  powers  will  not  find  their  own  ex- 
traordinary manifestation,  sooner  or  later.    Homer  and 
his  times  are  an  illustration  of  how  little  what  we  now  call 
education  is  needed  to  give  an  essential  civilization  to 
mankind.    It  is  still  in  doubt  whether  Homer  (if  we  grant 
a  man  of  that  name,  or  two  men  who  did  his  work)  lived  in 
a  time  when  men  could  write  their  own  names;  yet  that  age 
produced  by  an  effort  of  genius  poetry  so  good  that  nobody 
has  yet  surpassed  it  in  its  own  kind.    The  Odyssey  is  evi- 
dence of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  coexistent,  as  such  a 
state  now  is,  with  much  barbarism  in  individuals  and  na- 
tions; and  the  Homer  who  wrote  the  Odyssey  had  all  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  thought  and  speech  that  accom- 
pany high  civilization  now,  — while  he  wrote  also  with  that 
enviable  simplicity  which,  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
men  have  been  seeking  vainly  to  equal.    In  part  this  sim- 
plicity is  the  effect  of  remoteness  in  time,  and  much  that 
now  appears  artificial  or  tame  to  us  will,  if  it  survives 
the  centuries,  wear  hereafter  an  aspect  of  simplicity,  or 
at  least  of  quaintness,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  it,  and 
of  which  Homer  furnishes  many  examples. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard,  who  now  deals  with 
philosophy,  but  formerly  with  Greek  poetry  (the  two  are 
not  so  far  apart  as  some  fancy),  in  publishing  his  excel- 
lent version  of  one  quarter- section  of  Homer — the  first  12 
books  of  the  Odyssey- -has  taken  up  in  his  preface  some  of 
the  questions  that  no  translator  of  Homer  can  escape,  — 
even  Hobbes  being  compelled  to  use  his  imagination  a  lit- 
tle in  writing  about  this  first  of  imaginative  realists.   Prof. 
Palmer  says:   "The  Odyssey  is  the  epitome  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, and  has  as  many  aspects  as  it  has  translators.   How- 
ever broad-minded  the  student  may  be,  his  sympathies 
are  sure  to  reach  a  limit  somewhere  short  of  the  compass 
of  Homer.    Hobbes  commended  the  Odyssey  to  his  readers 
as  a  series  of  lessons  in  morals.    That  which  I  enjoy  most 
in  Homer  is  his  peculiar  psychology,  his  unique  ethical  at- 
titude; notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  of  utterance,  he  seems  to  me  to  confront  the 
world  like  a  child."   This  is  well  said,  but  must  be  under- 
stood with  a  difference,  when  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Ho- 
mer's "simplicity,  his  realism,  his  finding  joy  where  a 
child  finds  it,  his  lack  of  self-consciousness,  his  interest 
in  a  thing  or  fact  for  no  more  ulterior  reason  than  because 
it  is  a  thing  or  fact."   Prof.  Palmer  is  in  truth  describing 


the  fundamental  qualities  of  the  poetic  nature,  which  the 
most  poetic  person  of  our  age  has  thus  pictured: 

A  moody  child  and  wildly  wise 
Pursued  the  game  with  joyful  eyes; 
They  overleapt  the  horizon's  edge, 
Searched  with  Apollo's  privilege; 
Through  man  and  woman  and  sea  and  star 
Saw  the  dance  of  Nature  forward  far. 

This  is  what  Homer  did  with  serene  cheerfulness  like 
Emerson;  Dante  with  gloomy  and  grand  spiritual  dis- 
cernment; Shakespeare  with  exuberance  of  imagination 
and  humor;  Emerson  with  keenest  sensibility  and  noblest 
purity  of  soul--and  these  were  all  great  poets.    They  were 
above  our  measurement,  not  above  our  appreciation.   One 
of  them  said  of  another: 

I  see  all  human  wits 

Are  measured--but  a  few; 
Unmeasured  still  my  Shakespeare  sits, 

Lone  as  the  blessed  Jew. 

It  is  in  this  quality  of  loneliness  which  an  acute  but 
narrow  writer  in  the  London  Spectator  finds  the  resem- 
blance between  Emerson  and  Marcus  Aurelius.    Matthew 
Arnold  meant  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  the  writer  says: 

"Emerson,  like  all  true  products  of  the  New  England 
genius,  was  a  very  solitary  kind  of  person  whose  best 
sayings  are  short  soliloquies- -thoughts  uttered  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  loneliness. . . .    The  solitude  which  Marcus 
Aurelius  got  from  his  position  in  an  empire  in  which  he 
had  no  equal  and  few  intimates,  Emerson  got  from  race, 
from  temperament,  from  personal  bias.    There  was 
something  of  stateliness  in  his  simplicity,  and  some- 
thing, too,  of  the  higher  kind  of  democratic  pride. . . . 
The  profound  admiration  for  him  which  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  seem  to  feel,  is  more  admiration  for  the 
representative  quality  of  the  thought  than  for  the  thought 
itself.    They  perceive  justly  enough  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  vastness,  something  of  solitariness,  something 
of  peremptoriness--we  do  not  mean  in  the  despotic  sense, 
but  in  the  democratic  sense—something  of  shrewdness, 
something  of  simplicity,  something  of  wistfulness  in  him, 
which  only  America  could  have  produced.    He  has  more 
will  than  Hawthorne,  more  mass  than  Lowell,  more  mind 
than  Longfellow,  more  spiritual  life  than  Henry  James, 
more  catholicity  than  Parker.    He  is  the  product  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  he  is  great,   . .  .their  most  characteristic 
man  of  letters." 

In  these  remarks  there  is  little  to  find  fault  with, 
though  there  is  much  petty  criticism  in  the  rest  of  the 
article,  and  a  complete  ignoring,  as  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
case,  of  the  key-note  to  Emerson--his  profoundly  poetic 
nature.    This  "solitude"  of  our  great  man  was  the  loneli- 
ness of  superiority,  --a  moral  superiority  like  that  of  the 
imperial  Stoic,  but  also  an  intellectual  and  imaginative 
superiority,  which  the  good  Marcus,  like  the  good  Wash- 
ington, never  had.    As  Prof.  Palmer  says  of  Homer,  as 
we  might  say  of  our  poet,  --"however  broad-minded  his 
students  may  be,  his  sympathies  are  sure  to  reach  a 
limit  somewhere  short  of  the  compass  of  Emerson." 

This  new  version  of  Homer  is  in  prose,  but  aims  at 
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an  eloquent  and  rhythmic  prose,  which  shall  take  "some- 
thing of  the  swiftness  of  the  ancient  hexameter;  its  variety, 
its  capacity  of  quickly  taking  on  the  color  of  the  thought 
conveyed,  while  still  retaining  that  power  which  prose 
alone  seems  to  possess,  --the  power  of  impressing  on  us 
its  statements  as  facts."    This  is  the  translator's  aim,  as 
he  suggests  it  himself,  a  high  one  to  which  he  has  not,  of 
course,  constantly  attained,  though  he  has  been  12  years 
writing  these  12  books.    How  he  has  succeeded  may  be 
judged  by  a  familiar  passage  like  that  concerning  Nau- 
sicaa  and  Ulysses,  which  shows  the  delicacy  and  the  hu- 
mor of  Homer  at  their  best.    The  Phaeacian  princess  to 
whom  the  shipwrecked  sailor  has  appealed,  thus  speaks: 

"Arise  now,  stranger,  and  hasten  to  the  town,  that  I 
may  bring  you  to  my  wise  father's  house.    Only  do  this,  -- 
you  seem  to  me  not  to  lack  understanding;  while  we  are 
passing  through  the  fields  and  through  the  farms,  here 
with  my  women,  behind  the  mules  and  cart,  walk  rapidly 
along  and  I  will  lead  the  way.    But  as  we  near  the  town-- 
the  rude  talk  of  these  (seamen)  I  would  avoid,  that  no  one 
afterwards  may  blame  me.    For  very  forward  persons 
are  about  the  place,  and  some  coarse  man  might  say,   if 
he  should  meet  us,  What  tall  and  handsome  stranger  is 
following  Nausicaa?    Where  did  she  find  him?    A  husband 
he  will  be  for  her,  her  very  own.    Some  castaway,  per- 
haps, she  rescued  from  his  vessel,  some  foreigner;  for 
we  have  no  neighbors  here.    Or  at  her  prayer  some  long- 
entreated  god  has  come  from  heaven  above  and  he  will 
keep  his  forever.    Better  to  go  for  herself  and  find  a  hus- 
band elsewhere,  for  those  about  the  country  here  she  de- 
spises, though  many  fine  fellows  are  her  suitors.   So  they 
will  talk,  and  for  me  it  would  prove  a  scandal.    I,  too, 
might  censure  another  girl  who  did  such  things;  who,  heed- 
less of  friends  while  father  and  mother  were  alive,  should 
go  with  men  before  her  public  wedding." 

This  is  inferior  to  the  original,  of  course,  for  it  must 
be  a  great  poet  who  can  say  anything  so  well  as  Homer; 
but  it  is  good  in  its  way,  and  conveys  the  meaning  well 
enough  and  in  a  graceful  manner.    If  Marlowe  had  had  this 
to  say,  or  Shakespeare,  they  would  have  put  it  in  meter, 
and  it  would  have  run  off  the  reel  as  smoothly  as  Mar- 
lowe's "Hero  and  Leander,"  which  appears  in  all  its  un- 
veiled beauty  in  the  new  edition  of  Marlowe's  plays  and 
poems,  edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  which  Houghton  repub- 
lishes in  America,  as  well  as  publishes  Prof.  Palmer's 
translation  of  the  Odyssey.    Mr.  Bullen  is  an  exact  schol- 
ar, much  interested  in  his  subject,  and  inclined  to  take  as 
favorable  a  view  of  young  Marlowe's  moral  and  religious 
character  as  the  facts  will  warrant.    He  rejects  the  mali- 
cious evidence  of  Richard  Barne,  who  professed  to  quote 
the  atheistical  speeches  that  Marlowe  had  made  in  his 
hearing,  but  admits  that  this  rare  young  poet  was  an  athe- 
ist and  that  he  died  in  a  tavern  brawl.    Mr.  Bullen  thinks 
that  Marlowe  wrote  "Titus  Andronicus"  and  the  greater 
part  of  "Henry  VI"  as  it  now  stands,  allowing  to  Shake- 
speare but  a  small  share  in  that  play.    Nevertheless,  he 
thinks  it  absurd  to  say  that  Marlowe  could  ever  have  ri- 
valed Shakespeare,  though  he  had  greater  gifts  than  any 
other  of  his  contemporary  dramatists;  and  he  draws  the 
parallel  between  the  two  friends  and  co-workers:   "Shake- 
speare's sympathy  with  humanity  in  all  its  phases  was 
infinite;  Marlowe  was  a  lofty  egoist,  little  moved  by  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  ordinary  mortals.    The  gift  of  radiant 


humor  which  earned  for  Shakespeare  the  title  of  'gen- 
tle' among  his  contemporaries,  was  denied  to  Marlowe. 
Shakespeare  began  his  career  as  a  pupil  of  Marlowe,  the 
lesser  poet  was  self-taught.    Chapman  speaks  of  men 

That  have  strange  gifts  in  nature,  but  no  soul 
Diffused  quite  through,  to  make  them  of  a  piece. 

All  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, possessed  these  'strange  gifts  in  nature,'  but  in 
Shakespeare  alone  was  the  soul  'diffused  quite  through."' 
This  is  a  just  comparison;  and  the  praises  that  are  here 
given  to  Shakespeare  must  be  awarded  to  Homer  also, 
whose  greatness  and  present  value  Prof.  Palmer  does 
not  exaggerate. 

Now  that  we  are  up  among  the  highest  names  in  litera- 
ture, let  us  see  what  the  English  Prof.  Seeley  says  about 
some  of  them.    Speaking  of  the  English  he  says:   "It  is  not 
much  in  our  habits  to  study  foreign  literature.    There  is 
actually  only  one  foreign  poet  who  has  influenced  us  at  all 
profoundly  or  lastingly,  that  is  Dante.    Are  we  bound  to 
concede  this  very  exceptional  honor  to  Goethe  also?"   It 
should  be  said  here  that  Dante's  influence  in  England  is 
hardly  more  ancient  than  Goethe's,  for  it  is  less  than  a 
century  since  Dante  began  to  be  studied  there  or  in  Ameri- 
ca.   Then  after  speaking  of  the  wealth  of  national  sentiment 
inherited  by  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  Prof.  Seeley  adds: 

"The  poets  who  have  a  great  fund  of  inherited  senti- 
ment are  the  fortunate  poets,  who  create  easily  and  abun- 
dantly .    A  poet  is  more  fortunate  still  when  the  fund  of 
sentiment  he  inherits  is  not  obsolete  to  his  reason,  and 
when  it  is  richly  supplemented  by  strong  and  fresh  sensa- 
tions furnished  by  his  own  age.    If  to  all  this  he  add  from 
his  own  genius  an  original  power  of  insight  into  nature 
and  the  universe--then  we  have  the  Shakespeare,  who, 
though,  as  Goethe  says  of  him,  the  life  of  whole  centu- 
ries throbbed  in  his  soul,  yet  is  at  the  same  time  him- 
self, since  he  is  inspired  by  his  own  age  as  much  as  by 
the  past  and  looks  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  future, 
and  since  he  gives  out  from  his  original  vitality  as  much 
as  he  receives,  whether  from  his  ancestors  or  from  his 
contemporaries .    Now  Goethe  does  not  belong  to  this 
fortunate  class .    He  did  not  come  into  a  great  poetic  in- 
heritance.   When  we  inquire  whence  came  his  imagina- 
tive wealth,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that,  in  the  main, 
he  must  have  collected  it  himself.    So  far  from  being  the 
growth  and  representative  of  a  great  age,  or  the  result 
in  literature  of  the  silent  nobleness  of  many  generations 
of  his  countrymen,  this  great  artist  grew  out  of  a  people 
which  had  been  sunk  for  a  hundred  years  in  an  imaginative 
impotence,  as  well  as  in  a  national  and  political  nullity." 

There  is  much  truth  in  that,  and  it  exalts  Goethe  in 
our  estimation.    Few  men  have  done  so  much  in  literature 
since  Plato  as  Goethe  did,  and  the  Germany  that  he  left 
behind  him  in  1831  was  immensely  unlike,  in  its  literary 
position,  the  Germany  of  1749,  when  Goethe  was  born. 
The  same  is  to  be  said,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  influence 
of  Emerson  on  American  literature,  to  which  the  Concord 
poet  held  much  the  same  relation  that  Goethe  does  to  the 
new  literature  of  Germany,  except  that  Emerson's  influ- 
ence is  far  more  spiritual  and  less  in  the  forms  of  liter- 
ature than  that  of  Goethe,  who  was  both  artistic  and  for- 
mal, while  Emerson  was  neither. 
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(29) 
HARRIET  TUBMAN,   THE  BLACK  MOSES 


There  is  now  in  Boston,  among  those  of  her  old  anti- 
slavery  friends  who  survive,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  negro  slavery  in  America  ever  produced — 
a  colored  woman  65  years  old,  whose  services  to  her  own 
race  in  bondage  deserve  to  be  related  anew,  now  that  she 
has  come  forth  once  more  from  the  humble  condition  in 
which  most  of  her  life  has  been  spent,  and  receives  again 
the  notice  of  the  newspapers.    She  was  the  trusted  and  ad- 
mired friend  of  John  Brown,  of  Governor  Andrew,  Secre- 
tary Seward,  Wendell  Phillips,  Gerrit  Smith,  Thomas  Gar- 
rett, Oliver  Johnson,  and  many  other  abolitionists,  and 
she  did  important  duty  in  South  Carolina  in  1862-3-4,  un- 
der Gen.  Hunter  and  Col.  Montgomery,  as  a  spy,  scout 
and  hospital  nurse.    But  her  chief  title  to  remembrance, 
and  that  which  won  her  friends,  was  the  romantic  devotion 
with  which  she  gave  herself  to  emancipating  slaves,  at  the 
darkest  and  most  dangerous  period  for  the  fugitives,  be- 
tween 1849  and  1858.    The  story  is  told  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bradford,  her  biographer,  in  a  little  book  published  by 
G.  R.  Lockwood  of  New  York  last  spring*,  and  we  will 
abridge  it  for  our  readers  until  they  see  that  interesting 
volume  entitled  "Harriet,  the  Moses  of  her  People." 

Araminta  Ross  (whose  latest  married  name  is  Harriet 
Davis  and  whose  home  is  at  Auburn,  N.Y.)  was  born  about 
1821,  not  far  from  Cambridge  in  Dorchester  county  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.    Her  parents,  Ben  Ross  and 
Harriet  Green,  were  slaves,  and  negroes  of  unmixed  blood 
--her  grandmother  on  one  side  having  been  brought  from 
Africa  before  the  Revolution.    Her  father  was  a  timber- 
cutter  and  she  was  brought  up  to  the  rudest  occupations 
and  developed  enormous  strength  by  hard  work,  though 
cruelly  injured  when  a  girl  by  a  blow  on  the  head .   In  1 844 
she  married  a  fellow-slave,  John  Tubman,  and  in  1849  she 
conquered  her  own  freedom  by  escaping  to  the  North.    The 
estate  to  which  she  belonged  was  about  to  change  hands  by 
the  death  of  her  young  master,  and  she  feared  that  her 
brothers  and  herself  would  be  sold  to  go  further  south; 
though  by  an  old  will,  as  she  supposes,  they  had  been  set 
free.   She  had  been  in  Baltimore,  and  had  heard  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  --but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  North, 
could  not  read  or  write,  and  had  no  friend  to  help  her. 
After  many  adventures  she  reached  Philadelphia,  where 
she  found  work  and  earned  a  little  money.    In  the  next 
year,  1850,  she  went  back  to  Baltimore  and  brought  away 
her  sister  and  two  children;  and  early  in  1851  she  re- 
turned to  Maryland  again  and  brought  off  her  brother  and 
two  other  men.    In  the  autumn  of  1851  she  went  back  to 
Cambridge  to  bring  away  her  husband,  --but  finding  him 
married  to  another  woman,  she  gave  him  over,  collected 
a  party  of  other  slaves,  and  brought  them  safely  to  Phila- 
delphia.   In  December,  1851,  she  again  went  back  and  led 
forth  another  party  of  11 ,  among  them  her  brother  and  his 
wife,  whom  she  took  to  Canada,  --for  it  was  no  longer  safe, 
since  Webster  and  Mason  of  Virginia  had  passed  their  fugi- 
tive slave  bill,  for  poor  runaways  to  remain  in  the  United 
States.    In  1852  she  worked  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
etc.,  as  a  cook,  and  earned  money  with  which,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  while  Webster  was  dying  at  Marshfield 
and  Gen.  Scott  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Pierce,  she  made 
her  way  back  to  Maryland  again  and  brought  away  nine 


more  fugitives.    Before  this  time  she  had  found  a  friend 
in  Thomas  Garrett  of  Wilmington,  Del. ,  whose  door  no 
fugitive  slave  ever  passed  without  help,  and  who  wrote  in 
1868  these  particulars  of  his  acquaintance  with  Harriet: 

I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  keep  any  written  word  of 
Harriet's  or  my  own  labors,  except  in  numbering  those 
whom  I  have  aided .    For  that  reason  I  cannot  furnish 
such  an  account  as  I  otherwise  could,  and  now  would  be 
glad  to  do;  for  in  truth,  I  never  met  with  any  person,  of 
any  color,  who  had  more  confidence  in  the  voice  of  God. 
as  spoken  direct  to  her  soul.    She  has  frequently  told  me 
that  she  talked  with  God  and  He  talked  with  her,  every 
day  of  her  life;  and  her  faith  in  the  Supreme  Power  truly 
was  great.    Before  1860,  I  think  she  must  have  brought 
from  the  neighborhood  where  she  had  been  held  as  a 
slave  (in  Maryland,  some  80  miles  from  here),  from 
60  to  80  persons.    No  slave  who  placed  himself  under 
her  care  was  ever  arrested  that  I  have  heard  of;  and  she 
has  declared  to  me  that  she  felt  no  fear  of  being  arrested, 
for  she  never  ventured  only  where  God  sent  her.    I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  her  and  those  who  accom- 
panied her,  as  she  returned  from  her  acts  of  mercy,  with 
new  shoes.    On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  not  seen  her  for 
three  months,  she  came  into  my  room  and  I  said,   "Har- 
riet, I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  --I  suppose  thee  wants  a  new 
pair  of  shoes."   Her  reply  was,   "I  want  more  than  that." 
I  in  jest  said,   "I  have  always  been  liberal  with  thee,  and 
wish  to  be;  but  I  am  not  rich  and  cannot  afford  to  give 
much."   Her  reply  was,   "God  tells  me  you  have  money 
for  me."   I  asked  her  if  God  never  deceived  her.    She 
said,   "No!"    "Well,  how  much  does  thee  want? "   After 
studying  a  moment,  she  said,   "About  $23."   I  then  gave 
her  $24  and  some  odd  cents,  the  net  proceeds  of  £5  re- 
ceived through  Eliza  Wigham  of  Scotland  for  her .    That 
was  the  first  money  ever  received  by  me  for  her.    Some 
12  months  after  she  called  on  me  again,  and  said  that 
God  told  her  I  had  some  money  for  her,  but  not  so  much 
as  before.    I  had,  a  few  days  previous,  received  the  net 
proceeds  of  £1  10s  from  Europe  for  her.    To  say  the 
least,  there  was  something  remarkable  in  these  facts. 
Whether  clairvoyance,  or  the  divine  impression  on  her 
mind  from  the  Source  of  all  power,  I  cannot  tell;  but  cer- 
tain it  was  she  had  a  guide  within  herself  other  than  the 
written  word,  for  she  never  had  any  education. 

Harriet  was  never  able  to  learn  reading  and  writing, 
though  she  often  tried;  but  she  had  these  inward  warnings 
and  visions,  in  which  she  believed  and  which  seldom  de- 
ceived her.    She  foretold  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  she  had  a  warning  in  a  dream  of  the  fate  of  John 
Brown  in  his  Virginia  expedition.    When  the  Union  army 
landed  at  Port  Royal  and  captured  the  Sea  islands  in  1861, 
she  procured  letters  and  passes  from  Gov .  Andrew  and 
others  and  went  down  to  South  Carolina,  where  she  joined 
the  colored  troops  under  Cols.  Higginson  and  Montgom- 
ery, and  served  with  them,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
until  sometime  in  1864,  being  much  commended  by  Col. 
Montgomery  and  Gen.  Hunter.    When  she  went  home  in 
November,  1864,  to  Auburn,  where  her  old  father  and 
mother  were  living,  whom  she  had  brought  out  of  slavery 
in  1857,  she  visited  Gerrit  Smith,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  and  received  from  him  this  testimonial,  which 
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she  still  carries  with  her: 

The  bearer,  Harriet  Tubman,  needs  not  my  recommen- 
dation.   Nearly  all  the  nation  over  she  has  been  heard  of 
for  her  wisdom,  integrity,  patriotism  and  bravery.    The 
cause  of  freedom  owes  her  much.    The  country  owes  her 
much.    I  have  known  Harriet  for  many  years,  and  hold  her 
in  very  high  esteem . 

Secretary  Seward,  just  before  leaving  Johnson's  cabinet  in 
1868,  wrote  to  Gen.  Hunter,  recommending  a  payment  to 
her  "for  faithful  services  to  the  command  in  South  Caro- 
lina," adding,   "I  have  known  her  long,  and  a  nobler,  high- 
er spirit,  or  a  truer,  seldom  dwells  in  the  human  form." 
She  has  always  been  poor,  but  has  always  given  herself 
and  her  earnings  for  the  good  of  others,  --and  she  deserves 
all  the  kindness,  now  in  her  age,  that  can  be  shown  to  her. 
She  has  suffered  from  fire  and  other  misfortunes,  but  her 
spirit  is  unbroken,  and  she  cherishes  the  same  faith  in 
God  and  generosity  toward  others  that  all  her  friends  re- 
member, which  Friend  Garrett  has  described  in  the  letter 
quoted  above. 


(30) 

PROF.  RICHARDSON  ON  EMERSON,   THOREAU  AND 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Richard  Culverwell,  writing  the  preface  to  his  brother 
Nathanael's  learned  discourse  on  the  "Light  of  Nature"  in 
1668,  and  commenting  on  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit,  re- 
marks: "We  may  say  with  Aristotle  at  the  brink  of  Euripus 
(not  being  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ebbs  and  flows), 
•If  I  can't  comprehend  thee,  thou  shalt  me, '"--whereupon 
as  the  story  goes,  he  threw  himself  into  that  narrow  sea, 
and  was  drowned.    The  Christian  fathers  loved  to  tell  this 
fable  about  Aristotle,  who  was  so  fond  of  going  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  subject  that  they  supposed  he  had  done  this  with 
the  Euripus.    Prof.  Richardson  of  Dartmouth  has  treated 
American  literature  as  the  philosopher  did  the  channel  of 
Egripos--he  has  plunged  into  it,  and  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  he  will  absorb  it  or  be  absorbed  by  it.   His  first 
volume,  extending  from  1607  to  1883,  and  styled  "The 
Development  of  American  Thought,"  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Putnams,  and  is  to  be  followed  next  year  by  a  sec- 
ond volume,  devoted  to  American  poetry  and  fiction.    In 
the  present  one  he  considers  the  prose  of  our  country, 
from  John  Smith  to  Josh  Billings --and  finds  a  great  deal 
of  it,  --while  he  also  passes  judgment,  in  some  sort,  up- 
on our  poets  and  the  whole  intellectual  character  of  the 
Americans.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  in  him  a  freshness 
of  style  and  some  originality  of  opinion,  which  prevents 
him  from  merely  repeating  the  verdict  of  the  numerous 
authors  who  have  attempted  a  similar  task  within  40  years. 
His  material  is  ample,  though  not  quite  complete,  and  his 
discrimination  is  no  more  affected  than  is  usual  by  per- 
sonal likes  and  aversions.    Indeed,  he  is  more  free  from 
these  than  most  critics  have  been. 

The  first  chapter  is  an  essay  or  lecture  on  "The  Per- 
spective of  American  Literature,"  in  which  many  just 
things  are  said--somewhat  at  variance,  it  must  be  added, 
with  the  practical  treatment  of  authors  which  follows .    It 
is  not  a  very  happily  calculated  perspective  which  plumps 


Mc Master's  snow-ball  statue  of  Washington  down  in 
front  of  the  carefully  modeled  monument  that  Bancroft 
has  reared  to  the  same  great  man;  nor  is  it  quite  just  to 
pass  Hamilton  by  so  cavalierly,  while  extending  Calhoun 
and  Choate  over  eight  pages.    Hamilton  should  have  had 
more,  or  they  less;  nor  should  the  merits  of  Jefferson, 
great  as  they  were,  be  suffered  to  eclipse  those  of  his 
rival.    In  a  plan  so  large,  however,  details  of  architec- 
ture cannot  always  be  proportioned  to  the  author's  point 
of  view,  even,  --much  less  that  of  his  every  reader;  and 
Mr.  Richardson  speaks  wisely  when  he  says:   "The  time 
has  come  for  the  student  to  consider  American  literature 
as  calmly  as  he  would  consider  that  of  another  country, 
and  under  the  same  limitations  of  perspective.    Some 
things  we  have  not  done  at  all,  some  we  have  done  ill, 
some  passably  well,  and  some  better  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world."   He  does  not  specify  what  these  are 
very  clearly,  nor  in  his  chapter  on  political  literature 
does  he  say,  although  he  may  imply,  that  in  this  and  in 
some  fields  of  history  our  countrymen  have  excelled.   He 
hardly  does  justice  to  Franklin's  political  wisdom,  nor 
to  Hamilton's  constructive  force  and  economic  genius, 
though  he  does  quote  from  one  of  Madison's  papers  in  the 
"Federalist,"  a  clear  view  of  what  our  statesmen  of  the 
18th  century  effected:    "They  accomplished  a  revolution 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  society.    They 
reared  the  fabric  of  governments  which  have  no  model  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.    If  their  works  betray  imperfections, 
we  wonder  at  the  fewness  of  them."   And  he  also  quotes 
those  prophetic  words  of  Jefferson  in  1801,  which  have 
proved  so  complete  an  answer  to  the  doubts  and  ambi- 
tions of  Hamilton:    "Would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full 
tide  of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  government 
which  has  thus  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theo- 
retic and  visionary  fear  that  this  government,  the  world's 
best  hope,  may,  by  possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve 
itself?    I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment on  earth;  the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the 
call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and 
would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  per- 
sonal concern."    This  was  proved  in  the  civil  war- -on 
both  sides  of  the  line.    To  have  contrived  and  maintained 
such  a  government  gives  to  our  American  political  writ- 
ers a  distinction  which  Aristotle  did  not  have  and  could 
not  acquire- -for  what  country  was  ever  governed  for  50 
years  upon  his  theory  of  politics?   Jefferson  has  there- 
fore approved  himself  a  better  political  philosopher  than 
Aristotle . 

The  light  of  literature,  wherever  it  gleams,  in  Ameri- 
ca or  Central  Africa, 

On  Torno's  cliff  or  Pambamarca's  side, 

is  "an  ascendant  light,"  as  Culverwell  says  of  the  light 
of  Nature,  and  he  adds  this:    "Though  the  proper  figure 
of  flame  be  globular,  and  not  pyramidal  (which  appears 
by  those  celestial  bodies,  those  fine  and  rarefied  flames 
that  roll  and  move  themselves  in  a  globular  and  deter- 
minate manner),  yet  that  flame  which  we  usually  see 
puts  on  the  form  of  a  pyramid  occasionally  and  acci- 
dentally, by  reason  that  the  air  is  injurious  to  it,  and 
by  quenching  the  sides  of  the  flame  crushes  it  and  ex- 
tenuates it  into  that  form;  for  otherwise  'twould  ascend 
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upwards,  in  one  greatness,  in  a  rounder  and  completer 
manner.    Therefore  'tis  fain  to  spire  up,  and  climb  up,  as 
well  as  it  can,  in  a  pyramidal  form."   It  is  even  so  with 
the  literature  that  Prof.  Richardson  writes  about;  the  at- 
mospheric influence  has  been  unfavorable,   "otherwise 
'twould  ascend  upwards,  in  one  greatness."   When  he  finds 
a  particle  of  pure  flame,  however,  such  as  Emerson,  he 
lets  him  "spire  up"  toward  heaven  in  his  own  way,  with 
only  a  slight  disparagement  now  and  then.    Emerson  is 
the  touchstone  for  all  critics--if  they  cannot  hold  their 
color  with  him  they  need  not  set  up  for  oracles  in  litera- 
ture, and  Mr.  Richardson  bears  the  test  very  well.    He 
errs  in  fancying  that  Emerson  owed  anything  to  Shelley, 
whom  he  undervalued  and  seldom  read,  but  no  doubt  he 
was  indebted  to  Coleridge,  to  Wordsworth  and  to  Goethe. 
His  was,  none  the  less,  an  original  inspiration,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  also  recognizes.    As  for  the  'Vagueness"  and 
"superficiality"  he  finds  in  our  sage,  --those  traits  the 
critic  must  have  brought  with  him.    It  requires  much  wis- 
dom to  find  fault  with  Emerson,  or  positively  to  affirm 
his  "limitations";  and  this  wisdom  must  first  be  appreci- 
tive  before  it  can  without  absurdity  become  depreciative. 
McMaster  making  a  snow-ball  and  garden-gravel  image 
of  Washington  is  not  a  model  for  critics  to  follow--the 
material  does  not  suggest  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Richardson  recognizes 
Emerson,  as  I  have  said;  he  even  goes  farther  and  recog- 
nizes Thoreau,  which  is  something  unusual  for  a  college 
professor  to  do.    There  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  critic's 
air  of  patronage  in  what  he  says  of  this  unique  man.    "He 
had  seen  something  of  outside  life,  had  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college,  had  learned  how  to  survey  land,  could  make 
a  good  lead-pencil,  and  could  till  a  plain  garden  in  fair 
fashion."   He  had  seen  more  of  inside  life  than  most  men, 
had  learned  to  dispense  with  colleges,  could  use  a  lead- 
pencil  with  poetical  effect,  and  in  a  few  years  converted 
rural  Middlesex  into  a  fair  garden  of  the  imagination.   He 
could  and  did  afford  to 


phers  and  theologians  by  the  dozen! 

It  is  time,  however,  to  give  another  sample  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  comprehensive  book  in  his  own  words, 
which  are  often  well-chosen,  though  sometimes  marred 
by  his  printer.    Speaking  of  the  effect  of  our  separation 
from  Europe  on  intellectual  results,  he  says:    "The 
American  mind  has  gained,  on  the  whole,  by  its  isola- 
tion.   The  English  inheritance  of  culture  and  temper  it 
shares,  and  the  meager  surroundings  of  the  American 
intellect  have  by  no  means  been  a  disadvantage  unmixed 
with  good.    Those  who  work  in  ill-equipped  solitude,  far 
from  bases  of  intellectual  supplies,  must  think."  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  the  most  distinctively  American  minds- - 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Charming,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Whitman,  John  Brown--could  not  have  become  what  they 
were  in  the  rich  and  orderly  regions  of  European  culture; 
where  the  world,  as  Wordsworth  complained,  would  have 
been  "too  much  with  them."   In  this  view,  and  in  many 
others,  --indeed,  in  the  whole  scope  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Richardson  shows  himself  a  critic  of  breadth  and  insight, 
but  with  a  singular  deference  here  and  there,  to  second- 
rate  standards  of  merit.     "You  are  afraid  of  Pitt,"  said 
somebody  to  Henry  Dundas,  "and  that  is  the  flabby  part  of 
your  character."    Lucretius  observed  long  ago  that  when 
intellectual  dread  disappears  (diffugiuni  animi  terrores) 
the  horizon  of  the  universe  expands  (maenia  mundi  disce- 
dunt);  and  I  notice  now  and  then  in  his  work  a  fine  chance 
to  "make  broad  the  phylacteries,"  or  as  my  old  Culver- 
well  says,   "enlarge  the  fringes  of  nature's  garment," 
instead  of  trimming  it  quite  so  close.    The  "clatter  of 
hungry  Acheron"  (sheol  the  wise  it  call)  still  rings  a  lit- 
tle in  our  author's  ears,  and  makes  him  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  Calvinistic  dogma,  and  a  little  undervalue 
the  liberty  wherewith  Emerson  hath  made  us  free. 


(31) 
THE  LATE  DR.  ESTES  HOWE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 


Let  the  great  world  bustle  on 

With  war  and  trade,  with  camp  and  town, 

for  he  knew,  and  we  now  know  that 

A  thousand  men  shall  dig  and  eat, 
At  forge  and  furnace  thousands  sweat; 
And  thousands  sail  the  purple  sea, 
Or  crowd  the  market  and  bazar; 
Oft  hail  war  end  and  peace  return, 
And  cities  rise  where  cities  burn, 
Ere  one  man  his  hill  shall  climb, 
Who  can  turn  his  golden  rhyme. 

Men  are  valued,  finally,  on  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  replaced,  --and  who  could  ever  replace  Thoreau.    Mr. 
Richardson  perceives  also  that  Emerson  as  well  as  Alcott 
was  a  founder  of  what  he  calls  'that  curious  heterogeneous 
compound  of  wisdom  and  eccentricity,  the  Concord  Sum- 
mer School  of  Philosophy,"  and  gives  a  very  good  account 
of  Prof.  Harris  and  his  philosophic  Journal- -which  seems 
to  be  read  even  in  that  colorless  homogeneous  union  of 
wisdom  and  the  tread  mill- -Dartmouth  college.    May  it 
be  sanctified  to  'em !  and  may  Hanover  turn  out  philoso- 


In  the  great  harvest  of  Death  which  we  observe  more 
sadly  as  our  own  years  advance,  the  fall  of  a  single  per- 
son before  that  keen  sickle  attracts  little  notice;  and  this 
perhaps  is  the  reason  why  the  death  of  Dr.  Estes  Howe 
of  Cambridge  has  been  but  slightly  commemorated  in  the 
newspapers  of  his  native  and  ancestral  state,  to  which  he 
gave  such  good  service,  and  which  he  adorned  with  the 
grace  of  courtesy,  and  the  virtues  of  an  honorable  life. 
To  the  people  of  Western  Massachusetts,  where  the  re- 
nown of  his  father,  Judge  Howe,  of  Worthington  and  North- 
ampton, is  a  memory  or  a  tradition,  something  is  due, 
that  the  character  of  the  son  may  be  remembered  also 
where  that  of  the  father  was  so  well  known . 

Dr.  Howe  was  born  in  Worthington,  where  his  father 
at  that  time--in  1814--practiced  law,  and  where  the  poet 
Bryant,  son  of  Judge  Howe's  family  physician,  was  one  of 
his  law-students.    The  rising  lawyer  left  Worthington  for 
Northampton  about  1820.  and  his  oldest  son,  Estes  Howe, 
was  there  educated  in  part,  though  he  fitted  for  college  at 
North  Andover,  entering  at  Harvard  in  1828,  the  year  of 
Judge  Howe's  death,  and  graduating  in  1832.    Among  his 
class-mates  were  Judge  Abbott,  John  S.  Dwight,  John 
Holmes,  Dr.  Bellows,  George  T.  Curtis  and  Stephen 
Salisbury.    He  studied  medicine  at  Boston,  and  took  his 
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doctor's  degree  in  1835,  but  he  practiced  comparatively 
little  and  was,  most  of  his  life,  a  man  of  business  and  of 
political  activity,  as  his  ancestors  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts had  always  been.    His  grandfather,  Edward  Hutchin- 
son Robbins,  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Massachusetts 
constitution  and  for  10  years  either  speaker  of  the  House 
or  lieutenant-governor,  holding  the  latter  office  until  1809. 
Through  this  worthy  man  Dr.  Howe  was  descended  from 
Anne  Hutchinson,  famous  for  her  heresies  and  the  tyranny 
with  which  they  were  punished  by  Winthrop  and  his  sourer 
companions  in  1637.    In  the  traits  of  his  own  nature  Dr. 
Howe  resembled  Judge  Robbins  more  than  his  own  father; 
and  the  sketch  which  he  drew  of  him  for  Mrs.  Leslie's 
charming  biography  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Judge  Lyman 
(who  was  Dr.  Howe's  aunt)  may  serve  in  some  particulars 
for  our  friend  himself.    "What  is  left  to  me  of  him,"  said 
Dr.  Howe,   "is  the  impression  of  a  noble,  high-minded 
affectionate  man,  whom  I  revered  and  loved.    Although 
never  prosperous  in  business,  indeed  sometimes  really 
pinched  by  poverty,  he  had  a  very  happy  life,  because  he 
took  so  much  pleasure  in  doing  kindly  acts,  and  he  did  so 
many  of  them.    If  I  can  leave  as  pleasant  an  impression 
upon  the  memories  of  my  grandchildren,  I  shall  be  happy." 
Dr.  Howe  inherited  independent  and  just  opinions,  which 
he  never  failed  to  declare  and  to  maintain.    With  Anne 
Hutchinson's  course,  history  is  familiar;  her  grandson  Ed- 
ward, when  a  deputy  for  Boston  in  1658,  protested  against 
the  bloody  laws  enacted  there  against  the  Quakers,  and  Dr. 
Howe  early  became  enlisted  against  the  slave  oligarchy, 
which  from  1835  to  1860  dominated  in  our  national  govern- 
ment.   He  lived  at  the  West  in  early  manhood,  and  came  in 
contact  with  the  men  then  prominent  in  our  politics—travel- 
ing on  one  occasion  for  some  days  with  Gen.  Jackson  and 
observing  the  original  manners  of  that  popular  chieftain. 
When  the  "conscience  whigs,"  under  the  lead  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  S.  C.  Phillips,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  oth- 
ers, separated  from  the  "cotton  whigs"  and  the  "Webster 
whigs"  (1845-6),  Dr.  Estes  Howe  joined  them,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  "free-soil"  party  in  Massachu- 
setts.   His  marriage  with  Miss  White  of  Watertown  years 
before,  had  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
anti-slavery  circle  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  to  which  the 
White  family,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Wendell  Phillips,  the 
Cabots,  Follens,  etc.,  belonged, --and  this  marriage  also 
fixed  his  residence,  ultimately  in  Cambridge,  which  he 
often  represented  in  political  conventions  and  sometimes 
in  the  state  Legislature.    He  was  an  early  and  constant 
friend  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  one  of  the  first  members 
of  that  once  powerful  political  body,  the  Bird  club,  at 
whose  dinners  for  30  years  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  his 
friends  to  meet  him.    He  belonged,  likewise,  to  that  other 
club,  celebrated  by  Dr.  Holmes  and  Edwin  Whipple,  at 
which,  for  so  many  years,  Emerson,  Agassiz,  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Holmes  and  other  good  wits  met  monthly 
about  their  dinner-table  at  Parker's;  and  he  was  one  of 
that  famous  Adirondack  camping  party  of  1858,  in  which 
Agassiz  and  Jeffries  Wyman  were  the  zoologists,  Emerson 
the  poet  and  Stillman  the  landscape  and  portrait  artist.   Of 
those  10  companions  Emerson  said: 

Wise  and  polite,  --and  if  I  drew 

Their  several  portraits,  you  would  own 

Chaucer  had  no  such  worthy  crew, 
Nor  Boccace  in  Decameron. 


"Wise  and  polite, "--the  phrase  exactly  describes  Estes 
Howe.    Yet  these  fine  qualities  rested,  as  by  nature  they 
must,  on  a  basis  of  manly  strength  and  courage  which 
made  him  the  soundest  adviser  and  the  stanchest  sup- 
porter in  seasons  of  political  crisis,  --not  less  than  the 
pleasantest  companion  and  friend .    He  had  that  generous 
trait  which  the  poet  signalized  in  saying: 

Ever  thou  wert  more  wise  for  other's  good 
Than  for  thine  own,  -- 

and  whatever  distinction  or  success,  corresponding  to 
his  qualities,  fortune  may  have  denied  or  granted,  there 
were  gifts  she  could  neither  withhold  nor  bestow.    In 
democratic  communities  we  please  ourselves  with  the 
perception  that  those  powers  and  graces  which  in  other 
lands  are  attested  by  permanent  material  advantages- - 
by  wealth,  rank  and  high  privilege --here  carry  their  own 
evidence,  and  procure  a  more  inward  and  spiritual  recog- 
nition.   Diffused  by  descent  and  tested  in  every  variation 
of  circumstances,  as  the  good  ship  is  certified  and  regis- 
tered by  storm  or  calm,  the  aristocratic  excellences  no 
longer  oppress  or  dismay,  but  cheer  the  heart  and  em- 
bellish the  life  of  the  many.   Such,  at  least,  is  the  thought 
of  the  true  American,  and  he  finds  illustration  and  proof 
in  truly  American  characters,  like  that  of  our  buried 
friend.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Concord,  January  16,  1887. 


(32) 
LONGFELLOW  AND  OTHERS-  — AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 

The  two  volumes  of  the  poet  Longfellow's  biography  by 
his  brother,  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  were  full  of  good 
and  pleasant  things,  but  they  were  not  so  entertaining  as 
had  been  hoped.    A  third  volume,  lately  published  by 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  --"Final  Memorials  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  "--is  much  livelier;  partly  because  it  is  short- 
er, and  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  partly  because  the 
selections  from  letters  to  and  from  the  Cambridge  poet 
are  more  sprightly  and  were  judiciously  made,  while  the 
editing  is  done  with  equal  fidelity  by  the  same  brotherly 
hand.    Although  incomplete  as  a  portrait  of  Longfellow, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  this  volume  gives  a  better  view  of 
him  than  did  the  former  two,  and  like  those,  it  contains 
many  delicious  things,  a  little  at  variance  with  the  ac- 
cepted character  of  our  poet  of  the  Charles- -a  sweet 
seriousness  alien  to  the  sly  joke,  which,  in  fact,  was 
Longfellow's  great  delight.    Thus  he  wrote  to  Jules  Mar- 
cou  in  January,  1879:    "You  know  what  a  New  England 
winter  is  and  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it.    Two  hand- 
maidens, Influenza  and  Neuralgia,  sent  from  that  intel- 
ligence office  which  is  generally  supposed  to  furnish  us 
with  cooks,  make  me  as  wretched  as  a  Mormon  with  two 
wives."   He  means,  of  course,  to  remind  his  correspond- 
ent of  that  old  saying,   "God  sends  meat,  but  the  devil 
sends  cooks,"  and  to  imply  that  the  same  friend  of  man 
sends  influenza  and  neuralgia.    He  could  fully  enjoy,  too, 
the  answer  of  the  Sunday-school  girl  to  her  teacher,  which 
Miss  Phelps  sent  him  from  Andover  two  months  later,  -- 
"She  was  asked  by  her  teacher  the  question,   'What  book 
do  good  people  like  best  to  read?'    Loud  her  answer  rang, 
'Longfellow's  Poems.'"  This  would  have  shocked  the  dour 
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Scot  who  wrote  to  Longfellow  from  Edinburgh,  July  19, 
1879,   "Your  new  poem  about  Robert  Burns  has  created  a 
melancholy  interest.    When  Burns  was  on  his  death-bed 
in  Dumfries,  one  of  the  baillies  of  the  town  went  to  his 
bedside  and  endeavored  to  get  him  to  express  a  belief  of 
and  trust  in  Christ.    Instead  of  doing  so,  Burns  replied, 
'In  100  years  they  will  be  worshiping  me.'    Burns  had  no 
personal  experience  of  the  human  soul  created  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus,  without  which  there  can  be  no  entrance  into 
heaven;  but  he  had  extensive  knowledge  of  fallen  human 
nature. . . .    The  last  verse  of  your  poem  made  me  feel 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  hold  fellowship  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  one  in  the  place  of  eternal  woe."    This  is  a 
prosaic  version  of  Judge  Russell's  witty  epitaph  on  Bob 
Ingersoll- -  "Robert  burns." 

Longfellow  was  indeed  what  Dr.  Holmes  once  called 

A  cheerful  Christian  from  the  liberal  fold. 

Even  those  painful  experiences  of  life  which  darkened  his 
spirit  on  one  side  could  not  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven. 
In  1879  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Greene,   "I  was  18  years  old 
when  I  took  my  college  degree;  18  years  afterward  I  was 
married  for  the  second  time;  I  lived  with  my  wife  18  years, 
and  it  is  18  years  since  she  died.    These  four  18's  added 
together  make  72 --my  age  this  year.    And  then,  by  way  of 
parenthesis  or  epicycle,  I  was  18  years  professor  in  the 
college  here,  and  have  published  18  separate  volumes  of 
poems.    This  is  curious;  the  necromancers  would  make  a 
great  deal  of  it."   It  was  indeed  in  most  things  a  fortunate 
life,  and  an  honor  to  him  who  lived  it,  and  to  the  age  which 
inspired  him  with  subjects  for  his  song.    But  what  a  con- 
trast between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  career;  not 
so  great  as  that  which  Wordsworth  mentions  as  to  the  fate 
of  poets -- 

We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness, 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency 
and  madness,  -- 

but  still  the  contrast  between  all  the  hope  of  youth  and  all 
the  weariness  of  age.    America,  in  the  meantime,  was 
going  on  from  strength  to  strength,  and  passing  through 
every  great  crisis  that  can  befall  a  nation,  without  losing 
any  of  its  vigor;  but  also  without  fully  improving  any  of  its 
opportunities.    This  volume  gives  in  much  detail  the  inci- 
dents and  thoughts  of  Longfellow's  last  15  years,  ending 
with  his  death  in  1882,  --but  it  also  allows  glimpses  of  his 
earlier  life  and  of  his  intermediate  years  of  literary  occu- 
pation, in  which  he  became  the  most  popular  poet  of  his 
time.    This  popularity  began  with  his  "Voices  of  the  Night" 
in  1839,  and  continued  without  interruption  the  rest  of  his 
life--more  than  40  years--and  until  now.    Yet  how  small 
in  bulk  was  the  book  that  gave  him  great  fame!  fifteen 
short  poems  in  all,  some  of  them  written  when  he  was 
but  18,  and  none  of  them  after  he  was  35.    "Evangeline" 
and  "Hiawatha"  afterward  exceeded  these  early  poems  in 
fame  and  in  merit;  but  they  had  the  same  charming  quali- 
ties--delicacy  and  grace  of  expression,  and  a  tender  vein 
of  sentiment  which  appeals  to  the  young,  to  women  and  to 
the  common  heart  of  mankind.    Expression  always,   rather 
than  thought,  was  the  characteristic  of  his  writings,  --yet 
as  he  advanced  in  years  he  sometimes  uttered  a  general 


truth,  and  became  at  times  profound;  but  his  wisdom 
commonly  was  that  of  the  many  rather  than  of  the  few. 
Like  all  kind-hearted  men  who  come  to  great  fame,  his 
popularity  grew  burdensome,  as  it  was  to  Jefferson, 
visits  and  correspondence  ate  up  his  precious  time,  and 
all  sorts  of  bores  and  cranks  fastened  upon  him .    The 
instances  given  in  this  volume  of  the  annoyances  he  en- 
dured with  patient  kindliness,  and  only  an  occasional 
smile  at  the  folly  and  selfishness  of  mankind,  will  in- 
crease our  admiration  of  his  well-tempered  nature. 

An  American  life  no  less  interesting  than  that  of  Long- 
fellow, though  the  tenor  of  it  was  so  different,  is  that 
commemorated  by  Mrs.  Susan  Lesley  of  Philadelphia  in 
her  "Recollections  of  My  Mother,"  who  was  Mrs.  Judge 
Lyman  of  Northampton  and  Cambridge,  but  before  that 
had  been  Ann  Jean  Robbins  of  Milton,  where  she  was  born 
in  1789.    In  1811  she  married  Judge  Lyman,  who  was  44 
and  had  five  children,  while  she  was  but  22;  yet  the  mar- 
riage proved  to  be  one  of  the  happiest,  from  first  to  last. 
Her  sister  writing  about  the  engagement  with  some  natu- 
ral vexation,  said  in  1811,   "I  do  not  think  that  if  he  was 
five-and-twenty,  unincumbered,  handsome  and  rich,  good 
and  estimable,  she  could  have  been  more  pleased  with  it, 
or  decided  on  it  with  less  reflection."   Some  of  these 
qualities,  and  the  best  ones,  Judge  Lyman  had;  and  the 
prospective  sister-in-law  thus  described  him,  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  time,   "Respectable  talents,  chastened 
sensibility  and  pure  benevolence  beam  from  his  counte- 
nance and  enliven  his  conversation."    Long  afterward 
Mr.  Emerson,  writing  to  Mrs.  Lesley  (in  1874)  said, 
"I  had  not  then  (in  1830)  and  I  cannot  believe  that  I  have 
since  seen  so  stately  and  naturally  distinguished  a  pair 
as  Judge  and  Mrs.  Lyman.    No  guests  came,  or  could 
come,  I  thought,  who  surpassed  the  dignity  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  hosts.    It  cost  them  no  effort  to  preside  or 
to  please.    Your  mother  was  then  a  queenly  woman,  no- 
bly formed,  in  perfect  health,  made  for  society,  with 
flowing  conversation,  high  spirits  and  perfectly  at  ease, 
--understanding  and  fulfilling  the  duties  which  the  pro- 
verbial hospitality  of  your  house  required."  Such  praise, 
from  such  a  source,  shows  how  worthy  a  subject  for  bi- 
ography Mrs.  Lesley  had,  --and  her  own  part  in  the  work 
is  equally  well  performed.    There  is  hardly  a  more  charm- 
ing biography  or  collection  of  memoirs  in  the  whole  cart- 
load of  modern  works  of  this  kind;  and  the  scenes  of  New 
England  life  therein  depicted  are  such  as  we  should  wish 
the  past  age  to  be  remembered  by.    The  volume  was  pri- 
vately printed  more  than  10  years  since,  but  is  now  made 
public,  very  properly. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  life  by  Mrs.  Nina  Kennard  has 
been  reprinted  in  Boston  by  Roberts,  was  a  far  more  fa- 
mous person  than  Mrs.  Lyman  and  had  a  special  genius 
for  tragedy;  but  in  some  points  they  were  much  alike,  -- 
particularly  in  their  strong  domestic  character,  and  the 
gift  of  hearty  expression  with  the  pen.    Mrs.  Kennard  has 
the  good  taste  to  use  many  of  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  they  are  as  good  as  anything  in  the  book.    She  was 
older  by  one  generation  than  Mrs .  Lyman,  having  been 
born  in  1753,  and  winning  her  first  stage  triumph  in  1782, 
before  Mrs.  Lyman  was  born.    Three  years  later,  in 
1785,  she  first  played  Lady  Macbeth,  which  was  her 
greatest  part,  --and  in  which  she  was  as  great,  they 
say,  as  any  actor  or  actress  who  ever  walked  the  stage. 
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Mrs.  Kennard  notes  that  she  said  in  later  life  to  Rogers, 
the  poet,  --"After  I  became  famous,  none  of  my  sisters 
loved  me  so  well, "--thus  pointing  to  a  sad  trait  of  human 
nature,  and  woman  nature,  which  one  would  rather  not 
dwell  upon.    Mrs.  Kennard  also  ascribes  to  Mr.  Siddons 
"a  morbid  jealousy  of  his  wife's  energy  and  success";  and 
it  is  probable,  as  she  suggests,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  did  not 
bear  her  honors  quite  so  meekly  as  she  might  have  done. 
She  was  also  incautious  and  romantic  enough  to  become  the 
victim  of  some  ungrateful  people  named  Golindo,  whose 
story  her  biographer  briefly  tells.    Her  husband  died  in 
1808,  but  she  survived  until  1831,  though  she  had  left  the 
stage  more  than  10  years  earlier.    She  is  buried  in  Lon- 
don, and  Mary  Anderson  adorns  her  grave  with  flowers 
whenever  she  visits  that  city. 


(33) 
WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS  AND  THE  MODERN  NOVEL 

There  is  one  Tolstoi,  and  Howells  is  his  prophet, --but 
the  followers  of  esoteric  Buddhism  are  not  yet  willing  to 
give  it  up  for  the  Tolstoyan  religion,  --and  the  Christians 
and  pagans  will  hold  out  even  longer.    From  his  pulpit  in 
Harper's  Monthly  Mr.  Howells  continues  to  preach  the  new 
gospel,  but,  like  other  preachers,  he  begins  to  grow  tedi- 
ous, and  unless  he  can  somehow  connect  salvation  or  so- 
cial distinction  with  his  doctrines,  I  fear  they  have  seen 
their  best  days.    He  waxes  wild  in  the  September  sermon, 
and  declares  that  the  modern  magazine  is  worth  all  the 
literature  of  the  past.    Mahomet  took  the  same  view  of  his 
Koran;  but  the  world  has  a  way  of  outgrowing  these  fanatics 
and  will  not  pin  itself  to  a  single  book- -still  less  to  "the 
periodical  press,"  as  our  fathers  used  to  call  the  magazine 
literature  which  seems  to  Mr.  Howells  so  important.    He 
tells  his  southern  readers  that  'the  standard  of  mere  ac- 
captableness  at  the  hands  of  the  great  northern  magazines" 
is  the  best  critical  standard  they  could  have,  and  then  goes 
on  to  say,  --"At  least  three-fifths  of  the  literature  called 
classic,  in  all  languages,  no  more  lives  than  the  poems 
and  stories  that  perish  monthly  in  our  magazines .    It  is 
all  printed  and  reprinted,  generation  after  generation, 
century  after  century;  but  it  is  not  alive,  it  is  as  dead  as 
the  people  who  wrote  it,  and  read  it,  and  to  whom  it  meant 
something,  perhaps.    A  superstitious  piety  preserves  it 
and  pretends  that  it  has  esthetic  qualities  which  can  de- 
light or  edify;  but  nobody  really  enjoys  it,"  etc.    It  is  true 
that  our  preacher  qualifies  this  sweeping  sentence  a  little, 
but  he  adds  other  opprobrious  epithets,  and  raises  a  seri- 
ous doubt  whether  he  has  himself  read  these  authors  whose 
funeral  he  celebrates.    If  he  has  not  he  can  scarcely  judge 
of  their  dead-or-alive  condition;  and  if  he  has,  we  must 
still  inquire  what  there  is  in  his  judgment  that  should  make 
us  prefer  it  to  that  of  all  past  and  present  ages. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  modern  novel, 
as  well  as  much  against  it;  but  Mr.  Howells  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  time  and  time  alone  which  decides  what  shall 
be  called  literature.    If  books  survive  their  first  century, 
it  is  a  sign  they  have  something  in  them  for  mankind  as 
well  as  for  the  magazine  reader;  if  they  survive  1000  years 
it  is  not  well  to  speak  of  them  as  dead,  lest  the  speaker  be 
charged  with  a  lack  of  descriptive  power.    When  Charles 
Remond  called  Washington  "a  villain,"  Wendell  Phillips 


had  to  rebuke  him  mildly,  by  saying,   "Charles,  your 
epithet  is  not  graphic";  and  if  Mr.  Howells  means  to  say 
that  Aristophanes  and  Xenophon,   Lucretius,  Ovid  and 
Statius  are  dead,  he  must  write  an  essay  to  show  why 
the  civilized  world  persists  in  reading  them.    Harper's 
publications  are  not  the  only  "journals  of  civilization," 
and  all  their  editors  combined  cannot  make  much  head- 
way against  the  literary  men  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain  and  Russia,  even  if  they  convert  all 
Americans  to  their  new  faith.    They  may  have  all  faith 
so  that  they  can  remove  mountains,  but  the  mountains 
in  their  way  have  a  habit  of  growing  up  again,  and  their 
task  is  rather  that  of  the  fabled  Odin,  who  undertook  to 
drink  up  the  sea,  instead  of  casting  mountains  into  it. 
With  truth  on  their  side  they  might  accomplish  even  this, 
however . 

"Democracy  in  literature,"  according  to  Mr.  Howells, 
"wishes  to  know  and  to  tell  the  truth,  confident  that  con- 
solation and  delight  are  there;  it  does  not  care  to  paint 
the  marvelous  and  impossible  for  the  vulgar  many,  or  to 
sentimentalize  and  falsify  the  actual  for  the  vulgar  few." 
Which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  that  the  real  and  not 
the  ideal  must  be  the  aim  of  the  novelist,  --and  that  the 
real  must  constantly  lower  and  actualize  its  standard,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  times.    There  is  nothing  very 
new  in  this  doctrine,  either  as  theory  or  practice;  and  it 
hardly  seems  worth  while  to  set  up  a  monthly  pulpit  for 
the  sake  of  preaching  it.    A  few  first-rate  novels  written 
under  this  rule  would  be  more  convincing  than  many  ser- 
mons.   Only  the  trouble  is  that  the  first-rate  novels  are 
never  written  in  this  way;  and  if  those  of  Tolstoi  or  of  his 
censer-bearer  are  first  rate  they  are  so  because  they 
idealize,  and  present  truth  in  its  eternal  form,  not  in  the 
guise  of  a  fickle  girl  or  a  trifling  youth.    This,  and  the 
graces  of  style- -which  must  be  permanent,  and  not  mere- 
ly adapted  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour- -are  what  make  liter- 
ature classic;  and  these  preservatives  will  keep  life  in  a 
great  deal  that  Mr.  Howells  calls  "very  filthy  trash."  He 
would  not  apply  this  term  to  Homer,  of  course,  or  to  the 
other  great  authors  of  Greece,  --but  their  beauty  and  their 
truth  may  re-appear  to  another  degree,  less  or  more,  in 
a  Roman,  an  Italian,  a  French,  an  English  or  an  Ohio  au- 
thor 

On  Howells'  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 
And  thou  in  Grecian  tires  art  painted  new. 

What  was  true  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  may  be  true  also  of  Edith 
Thomas  or  the  sweet  novelist  of  Ashtabula  county;  but  the 
size  of  our  rivers  or  the  bigness  and  number  of  our  month- 
lies have  little  to  do  with  permanence  in  literature: 

The  little  Mincio,  dribbling  to  the  Po, 
Beats  all  the  epics  of  the  Hoang  Ho. 

And  it  also  beats,  up  to  date,  all  the  novels  of  the  Ohio. 
Alice  Pasmer  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  Queen  Dido,  and 
the  wanderings  of  ^heas  are  even  now  more  interesting 
than  those  of  the  Lady  of  the  Aroostook.    It  may  not  be 
so  hereafter,  when  the  new  gospel  has  had  time  to  build 
itself  churches  and  ordain  several  settled  ministers,  -- 
but  it  is  so  now. 

Mr.  Howells  thinks  that  the  love  of  romance  is  "one 
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of  the  last  refuges  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  which  is  disap- 
pearing from  politics  and  society  and  is  now  seeking  to 
shelter  itself  in  esthetics."    Is  it  disappearing  from  the 
hearts  of  those  women  whom  he  paints  so  well,   in  tea-cup 
form  and  colors?    If  so,  we  may  hope  to  see  it  expelled 
even  from  the  novel- -but  I  have  my  doubts.    One  man,   in 
the  opinion  of  novelists  and  women,  as  well  as  of  the  Irish 
logician,  is  not  only  "as  good  as  another"  but  "a  deal  bet- 
ter." and  what  is  that  but  aristocracy  in  its  subtlest  form? 
"The  pride  of  caste  is  becoming  the  pride  of  taste,"  says 
our  preacher,  and  this  sounds  well  for  an  epigram,  --but 
has  it  ever  been  anything  else?    Mr.  Howells  must  not 
borrow  the  overalls  of  Henry  George;  the  tonsure  and 
surplice  of  Father  McGlynn  fit  him  better,  --the  ridenti 
dicere  verum,  or  truth  embodied  in  a  joke,  best  of  all. 

The  merits  of  Tolstoi  are  great,  but  they  do  not  sur- 
pass those  of  Walter  Scott;  and,  though  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon may  interest  our  century  more,  they  are  not  in  them- 
selves more  interesting  than  those  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  or  Louis  XI,  about  which  Scott  wrote.    The  merits  of 
Balzac  are  great,  but  he,  like  Victor  Hugo,  was  no  more 
a  realist  in  fiction  than  he  was  an  idealist- -romance  was 
in  almost  every  novel  he  wrote,  and  in  some  of  them  it  was 
the  main  element.    I  am  not  sure  that  the  best  of  Henry 
James's  novels --those  long  anacoluthons  of  human  charac- 
ter, of  which  the  latter  part  forgets  the  beginning- -will 
survive  so  long  or  have  so  good  a  name  100  years  after 
their  date  as  Dr.  Johnson's  "Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia" now  enjoys.    I  fear  that  didactic  romance  will  not 
answer  to  any  of  Mr.  Howells 's  stern  requirements  as  to 
"truth,"  and  is  not  the  democracy  of  literature  renounced, 
nay,  denounced,  in  its  very  title?    Yet  "consolation  and 
delight"  still  lurk  in  that  Happy  Valley  which  the  Litchfield 
pedant  so  grandiloquently  describes,  and  wisdom  still 
pours  from  the  lips  of  Imlac,  who  was  simply  Dr.  Johnson 
in  a  caftan,  simar  or  other  oriental  robe.    What  is  it  that 
gives  life  to  stilted  and  imaginary  Abyssinians,  and  denies 
it  to  truthful  delineations  of  a  hundred  novelists  of  the  19th 
century?    It  is  not  because  Dr.  Johnson,  in  spite  of  the  odd 
fashion  of  his  singing  robes,  and  the  total  absence  of  poetic 
fire  from  his  bleared  eyes,  had  something  of  the  divine 
poet  about  him,  and  thereby  made  some  of  his  work  that 
perennial  possession  we  call  literature,  --which  is  neither 
a  monthly  magazine,  nor  a  weekly  newspaper,  nor  yet  a 
daily,  --which  comes  nearest  to  that  sort  of  truth  Mr. 
Howells  calls  for- -but  has  a  standard  of  its  own,  raised 
and  visible  through  the  ages,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  daily, 
the  weekly,  or  the  sacred  monthly,  to  which  so  many  of  us 
contribute. 

The  modern  novelist  contributes  something  to  literature, 
but  far  less  than  he  is  prone  to  imagine .    His  form  of  writ- 
ing happens  to  be  now  the  most  natural  and  popular,  though 
it  can  hardly  claim  to  be  so  democratic  as  this  most  pleas- 
ing of  our  American  novelists  fancies  it;  but  that  is  an  ac- 
cident, and  not  material  to  the  substance  of  literary  work. 
There  are  men  who  write  for  immortality- -but  they  do  not 
always  know  it  when  they  sit  down  to  their  stylus,  their 
goose-quill,  their  abominable  steel  pen  (such  as  this  one) 
or  their  new  fashioned  type-writer.    What  men  write  is  not 
so  perishable,  all  of  it,  as  Mr.  Howells  sadly  imagines. 
What  has  brought  the  long  romances  of  Homer  and  the  wild 
orientalisms  of  the  book  of  Job  down  to  our  day  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers?    Their  authors  are  ne  plus  ultra  of 


the  anonymous--so  nameless  that  a  hundred  names  are 
given  them  at  will  by  the  perplexed  scholar- -but  their 
fame  is  deathless,  and  they  are  the  early  types  of  what 
we  must  still  believe  to  be  going  on- -because  from  centu- 
ry to  century  we  see  it  before  us.    Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Shakespeare  seem  to  be  figures  of  the  past,  --but  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  there  began  to  loom  up  the  stately  form 
of  Goethe,  --and  now  we  have  the  indescribable  and  every 
way  matchless  Tolstoi.    Perhaps  the  next  immortal  name 
may  be  that  of  a  Mexican,  Indian  or  a  Congo  black,  --but 
if  so,  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  he  will  not  write  novels 
for  Harper  or  the  Century. 

While  I  have  been  writing  these  ejaculations  and  ram- 
bling meditations,  the  last  new  American  novel  has  been 
brought  in--Mr.  Tourgee's  "Button's  Inn,"  which  is  a 
realistic  romance  of  western  New  York  frontier  life  and 
of  Mormonism.    It  has  merits,  too,  though  it  is  not  so 
long  as  Tolstoi's  "Anna  Karenina"  or  "War  and  Peace," 
and  gives  a  clear  picture  of  some  phases  of  this  singular 
American  life  of  ours.    But  like  Mr.  Howells  in  his  pres- 
ent pulpit,  Mr.  Tourgee  shows  too  strong  an  inclination 
to  preach,  and  many  a  little  sermon  does  he  insert  along 
the  rustic  pathway  of  his  little  volume.    Like  his  novels 
concerning  the  South,  this  one  has  a  purpose,  perhaps  a 
little  too  evident  for  the  uses  of  art;  and  thus  comes  into 
strong  contrast  with  the  novels  of  Henry  James,  which 
seem  to  lack  purpose  altogether.    Mr.  Tourgee  has  found 
a  new  publisher—Roberts  Bros. --and  his  book,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  is  twice  copyrighted.    It  comes  rather 
late  for  a  summer  novel,  but  will  amuse  and  perhaps  in- 
struct an  autumnal  hour. 


(34) 

LETTER  FROM  CULTURED  CONCORD— - 

ALCOTT,  BANCROFT  AND  TRANSCENDENTALISM 

A  newspaper  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Mr.  Alcott  on  his  last  birthday  (November  29) 
was  not  only  88  years  old,  but  was  in  better  health  than 
for  some  time  past.    This  announcement  is  likely  to  be 
misunderstood,  like  so  much  that  has  been  said  of  the 
venerable  transcendentalist  since  his  illness  began,  more 
than  five  years  ago  (October  24,  1882).    From  the  nature 
of  the  attack  (apoplexy),  and  his  time  of  life,  it  could  only 
be  expected  that  he  would  partially  recover,  and  such  has 
been  the  fact.    He  gradually  regained  speech,  and  ordi- 
nary health  within  a  year  after  his  attack,  but  has  been 
confined  to  his  room  most  of  the  time  since,  except  for 
occasional  drives  in  the  country  or  city,  for  he  has  never 
been  able  to  walk  farther  than  a  few  rods,  by  reason  of 
partial  paralysis  in  the  right  side.    The  same  cause  has 
prevented  the  use  of  his  right  hand  in  writing,  and,  though 
he  learned  to  sign  his  name  to  checks  and  other  papers 
with  his  left  hand,  he  has  practically  given  up  for  more 
than  five  years  that  constant  habit  of  writing  which  has 
its  record  in  60  or  70  volumes  of  manuscript  journals, 
letters,  etc.,  that  he  had  accumulated  before  his  illness 
in  1 882 .    Portions  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  pub- 
lished before  and  since  his  illness,  but  the  great  mass 
of  them  remain  to  be  edited  and  published,  or  retained  in 
some  library  hereafter.    The  last  publication  made  was 
an  enlarged  edition  of  his  "New  Connecticut"  with  curious 
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and  valuable  notes  a  year  ago.    He  is  very  desirous  to  see 
some  further  publication  of  his  papers  during  his  lifetime, 
and  with  this  in  view  he  has  spent  much  time  in  reading  and 
arranging  them  since  his  illness.    But  his  limited  power  of 
speech  and  his  inability  to  write  have  prevented  him  from 
going  very  far  in  this  work,  which  now  has  become  an  anx- 
iety and  a  burden  to  him.    In  fact,  increasing  age  has  for 
the  last  year  enfeebled  him,  and  his  health  is  now  less  firm 
than  it  has  been  for  three  years  past.   Even  his  fine  consti- 
tution could  not  always  resist  the  inroads  of  age  and  dis- 
ease, and  his  appearance  now  indicates  much  infirmity. 
He  resides  at  Louisburg  square  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Alcott  retains  his  vital  interest  in  the  questions 
that  always  concerned  him,  and  reads  the  books,  new  and 
old,  which  relate  to  the  Transcendental  period  from  1835 
to  1855,  when  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  great  social 
and  spiritual  movement  that  in  time  became  political,  and 
led  to  that  complete  revolution  in  our  American  govern- 
ment of  which  the  civil  war  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South  were  the  chief  outward  events; --while  startling  inci- 
dents like  the  execution  of  John  Brown,  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  serfs  in  America, 
Russia  and  Brazil,  have  marked  the  period  indelibly  on  the 
memory  of  mankind.    Like  the  world-historical  phenomena 
attendant  on  the  French  revolution,  these  and  other  effects 
flowed  from  spiritual  causes  and  intellectual  forces,  at 
first  little  observed,  but  now  plain  enough  to  be  seen,  and 
of  which,   in  regard  to  America,  the  world  is  beginning  to 
take  more  ample  notice.    The  position  and  career  of  Em- 
erson cannot  be  fully  understood,  unless  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  this  historical  movement,  --and  in  this  respect  most 
of  his  critics  and  biographers,  not  excepting  the  latest, 
Mr.  Cabot,  have  failed  to  appreciate  it  completely.    For 
a  kindred  but  different  reason,  they  have  undervalued  the 
share  which  Mr.  Alcott  had  in  the  early  public  career  of 
Emerson,  and  which  the  publication  of  his  manuscripts 
would  to  some  extent  disclose.    Mr.  Cabot  gives  some 
glimpses  of  this  in  the  few  passages  bearing  on  Mr.  Al- 
cott which  he  cites  from  Emerson's  journals  and  letters. 
Thus  in  a  letter  to  Margaret  Fuller,  May  19,  1837,  Em- 
erson wrote:    "Mr.  Alcott  is  the  great  man,  and  Miss 
Fuller  has  not  seen  him.    He  has  more  of  the  godlike  than 
any  man  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  presence  rebukes  and 
threatens  and  raises .    If  he  cannot  make  intellectual  men 
feel  the  presence  of  a  superior  nature,  the  worse  for  them. 
His  ideal  is  beheld  with  such  unrivaled  distinctness  that  he 
is  not  only  justified  but  necessitated  to  condemn  and  seek 
to  upheave  the  vast  actual,  and  cleanse  the  world."   And 
in  this  journal  of  the  same  day,  Emerson  wrote:   "Alcott 
is  the  most  extraordinary  man  and  the  highest  genius  of 
his  time.    Wonderful  is  the  steadiness  of  his  vision.    The 
scope  and  steadiness  of  his  eye  at  once  rebuke  all  before 
it,  and  we  little  men  creep  about  ashamed."   In  1846,  when 
complaining  of  some  practical  defects  in  Alcott,  he  says: 
"He  looks  at  everything  in  larger  angles  than  any  other, 
but  the  lines  do  not  meet;  the  apex  is  not  quite  defined . 
We  must  allow  for  the  refraction  of  the  lens,  but  it  is  the 
best  instrument  I  have  ever  met  with."  In  1852  Emerson 
wrote:    "It  were  too  much  to  say  that  the  Platonic  world  I 
might  have  learned  to  treat  as  cloudland,  had  I  not  known 
Alcott,  who  is  a  native  of  that  country;  yet  I  will  say  that 
he  makes  it  as  solid  as  Massachusetts  to  me."   These 
declarations,  as  well  as  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Alcott 


himself,  give  reason  for  thinking  that  some  of  the  ex- 
traordinary utterances  of  Emerson's  first  great  book — 
"Nature"--are  due  to  the  suggestion  of  Alcott,  refined 
and  concentrated  in  their  expression  by  the  masterly 
style  of  Emerson. 

What  is  singular  and  not  hitherto  noticed,  I  think,  is 
that  Heraud,  the  "cockney  wind-bag"  of  Carlyle,  but  whom 
Emerson  regarded  as  a  good  critic  of  Behmen  and  Sweden- 
borg,  did  in  his  London  "Monthly  Magazine"  of  September, 
1839,  ascribe  Emerson's  "Nature "  to  Mr .  Alcott,  and  re- 
viewed it  in  five  pages,  with  copious  quotations,  as  Mr. 
Alcott 's  anonymous  work.    Heraud  says,   "Alcott  con- 
cludes his  very  excellent  essay  with  some  traditions  of 
man  and  nature  which,  he  says,  a  certain  poet  sang  to 
him, "--and  then  quotes  those  extremely  Alcottian  sen- 
tences which  Emerson  had  put  into  quotation  marks  and 
ascribed  to  "my  Orphic  poet,"  as  thus: 

"A  man  is  a  god  in  ruins.    When  men  are  innocent  life 
shall  be  longer,  and  shall  pass  into  the  immortal  as  gently 
as  we  awake  from  dreams.    Now,  the  world  would  be  in- 
sane and  rabid  if  these  disorganizations  should  last  for 
hundreds  of  years .    It  is  kept  in  check  by  death  and  in- 
fancy.   Infancy  is  the  perpetual  Messiah,  which  comes 
into  the  arms  of  fallen  men  and  pleads  with  them  to  re- 
turn to  paradise.    Man  is  the  dwarf  of  himself .    Once  he 
was  permeated  and  dissolved  by  spirit.    He  filled  nature 
with  his  overflowing  currents .    Out  of  him  sprang  the  sun 
and  moon;  from  man  the  sun,  from  woman  the  moon.    The 
laws  of  his  mind,  the  periods  of  his  actions  externized 
themselves  into  day  and  night,  into  the  year  and  the  sea- 
sons.   But,  having  made  for  himself  this  huge  shell,  his 
waters  retired;  he  no  longer  fills  the  veins  and  veinlets; 
he  is  shrunk  to  a  drop.    He  sees  that  the  structure  still 
fits  him,  but  fits  him  colossally.    He  adores  timidly  his 
own  work.    Now  is  man  the  follower  of  the  sun,  and  woman 
the  follower  of  the  moon.    Yet  sometimes  he  starts  in  his 
slumber  and  wonders  at  himself  and  his  house,  and  muses 
strangely  at  the  resemblance  betwixt  him  and  it." 

Upon  internal  evidence  any  person  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  the  two  men  would  say  that  this  was  Alcott,  -- 
and  not  Emerson,  except  as  he  quotes  and  condenses  the 
striking  myth,  which  is  in  entire  accord  with  Alcott 's 
Platonic  imagination.    Heraud  was  incapable  of  making 
subtle  distinctions,  --but  Alcott  was  then  so  much  more 
pronounced  than  Emerson  that  English  "Alists"  (not  im- 
bibers of  Alsopp's  beverage,  but  followers  of  Alah,  the 
divine),  were  ready  to  credit  him  with  whatever  accorded 
with  this  spiritualistic  view  of  nature.    This  magazine 
article  of  Heraud  contained  also  a  quotation  from  George 
Bancroft's  rhapsody  on  "The  Progress  of  Civilization," 
which  he  contributed  to  Brownson's  Boston  Quarterly,   in 
October,  1838,  and  in  which  Heraud  finds  "considerable 
brilliancy."    In  it  the  learned  historian  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  also  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  un- 
der Van  Buren,  declared  himself  a  full  Transcendental- 
ism   "Reason  exists  within  every  breast.    I  mean  not  that 
faculty  which  deduces  inferences  from  the  experiences  of 
the  senses,  but  that  higher  faculty  which,  from  the  infi- 
nite treasure  of  its  own  consciousness,  originates  truth, 
and  assents  to  it  by  the  force  of  intuitive  evidence;  that 
faculty  which  raises  us  beyond  the  control  of  time  and 
space,  and  gives  us  faith  in  things  eternal  and  invisible. 
To  Plato  or  Aristotle,  to  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  there  was 
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no  faculty  given,  no  intellectual  function  conceded,  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  meanest  of  their  countrymen."   Thus 
Heraud  quotes  from  Bancroft,  but  he  might  have  gone  on 
and  cited  this  also: 

"It  is  time  that  the  rights  of  women  were  asserted,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Wolstonecraft,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity.   The  claims  of  women  to  equality  are  found  in  her 
moral  nature;  and  they  need  only  to  be  presented  under  this 
aspect  to  be  readily  acknowledged.    Her  education,  the  de- 
velopment of  her  powers,  the  exercise  of  her  high  endow- 
ments, are  a  duty  not  less  imperative  than  the  culture  of 
man.    Let  women  share  in  every  benefit  which  the  diffusion 
of  culture  achieves  for  the  race. . . .    The  respect  which  we 
should  cherish  for  Humanity  receives  the  Comanche  warri- 
or and  the  Caff  re  within  the  pale  of  equality.    You  cannot 
discover  a  tribe  of  men  but  you  also  find  the  charities  of 
life  and  the  proofs  of  spiritual  existence.    The  barbarian 
who  roams  our  western  prairies  has  like  passions  and  like 
endowments  with  ourselves .    He  bears  within  him  the  in- 
stinct of  Deity,  the  consciousness  of  a  spiritual  nature,  the 
love  of  beauty,  the  rule  of  morality.    And  shall  we  rever- 
ence the  dark-skinned  Caffre?  Shall  we  respect  the  brutal 
Hottentot?    All  are  men.    When  we  know  the  Hottentot  bet- 
ter we  shall  despise  him  less. . . .   The  decision  of  the  com- 
mon mind  is  the  nearest  criterion  of  truth.    The  public 
mind  winnows  opinions;  it  is  the  sieve  which  separates  er- 
ror from  certainty.   There  can  be  no  public  judgment  but  a 
right  one.   The  multitude  therefore  is  the  oracle  to  which 
we  are  to  listen  reverently;  the  tribunal  before  which  we 
are  to  plead.   Do  not  seek  to  conciliate  individuals;  do  not 
dread  the  frowns  of  a  sect;  do  not  yield  to  the  proscrip- 
tions of  a  party,  but  pour  out  truth  into  the  common  mind. 
Be  not  discouraged  by  the  dread  of  encountering  ignorance. 
The  prejudices  of  ignorance  are  more  easily  removed  than 
the  prejudices  of  interest;  the  first  are  blindly  adopted, 
the  second  wilfully  preferred.    Had  Christianity  been  re- 
ceived at  court  it  would  have  been  stifled  or  corrupted;  it 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  it  sheltered  it- 
self against  oppression  in  the  catacombs  and  among  tombs; 
it  made  misfortune  its  convert,  and  sorrow  its  companion, 
and  labor  its  way.    It  rested  on  a  rock,  for  it  rested  on  the 
people." 

Thus  we  find  George  Bancroft,  the  transcendental  cus- 
tom-house officer,  anticipating  Mrs.  Howe  in  the  cause 
of  woman,  and  Mr.  Dawes  in  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  and 
Theodore  Parker  in  his  appeal  to  the  people  for  the  cause 
of  religious  truth;  but  in  all  these  he  was  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Alcott,  and  surpassed  by  Emerson.    Thoreau  went 
further  still,  and  exalted  the  Indian  into  a  sort  of  prophet 
of  nature- -wildness  being  with  him  a  token  of  grace  and  di- 
vinity.   His  manuscripts  have  found  a  fit  and  loving  editor 
in  Harrison  Blake  of  Worcester,  who  continues  to  publish 
them  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  two.    The  stock  is  smaller 
than  Mr.  Alcott's,  but  the  public  demand  for  them  is  great- 
er, and  increases  with  time;  for  in  every  generation  of  au- 
thors in  England  and  America  (a  generation  being  about  10 
years)  there  rise  two  or  three  young  men  who  bear  testi- 
mony to  Thoreau's  influence  on  them.    They  misconceive 
him,  of  course,  but  not  so  much  as  Lowell  and  the  Cam- 
bridge wits  did;  and  he  is  slowly  rising  to  his  true  place 
among  poetic  moralists. . . .    Heraud,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned, was  a  disciple  of  Coleridge,  and  as  such  received 
some  attention  from  Wordsworth,  who  wrote  to  him  in 


1838,  in  these  characteristic  terms,  from  Rydal  Mount: 
"Accept  my  thanks  for  your  able  application  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's principles  to  the  subject  of  poetry.    Your  genius 
and  reflective  powers  entitle  you  to  write  upon  that  high 
argument,  your  oration  delivered  on  Coleridge  I  possess. 
Fraser's  Magazine,  nor  any  other,  do  I  ever  see,  but  by 
the  merest  chance;  except  only  Blackwood's,  which  is  sent 
me  once  a  quarter  by  the  editor.    But  if  Fraser  had  fallen 
in  my  way  with  your  criticism  in  it,  unless  I  had  happened 
to  know  that  it  was  yours ,  I  should  not  have  read  it .    There 
is  commonly  no  bit  of  reading  that  I  relish  so  little  as  no- 
tices of  my  own  poems.    In  your  case  it  will  be  different, 
and  as  I  have  a  near  connection  who  takes  in  that  maga- 
zine, I  can  have  an  opportunity  sometime  or  other  of  read- 
ing it  without  troubling  you  to  send  it."   Here  is  a  disre- 
gard of  magazines  that  must  strike  Mr.  Howells  as  almost 
sacrilegious.    Carlyle's  judgment  of  Heraud  was  different 
from  that  of  Wordsworth  and  Emerson,  and  was  thus  ex- 
pressed in  April,  1840:    "Heraud  is  a  loquacious,  scri- 
bacious  little  man,  of  parboiled  greasy  aspect,  --to  me 
chiefly  remarkable  as  being  still- -with  his  entirely  enor- 
mous vanity  and  very  small  stock  of  faculty--out  of  Bed- 
lam .    He  picked  up  a  notion  or  two  from  Coleridge  many 
years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  rattling  them  in  his 
head,  like  peas  in  an  empty  bladder.    He  escapes  assas- 
sination, as  I  calculate,  chiefly  by  being  the  cheerfulest, 
best-natured  little  creature  extant.    I  mentioned  to  him 
once  that  Novalis  had  said,   'The  highest  problem  of  au- 
thorship is  the  writing  of  a  Bible.'    'That  is  precisely 
what  I  am  doing, '  answered  the  aspiring,  unaspirating 
Heraud."   A  Bible  in  monthly  parts  must  be  the  able  edi- 
tor's idea  of  his  magazine. 


(35) 
THE  LATE  WILMOT  L.  WARREN-- - 
THE  TRIBUTE  OF  A  FRIEND  AND  ASSOCIATE 

It  is  chiefly  when  the  able  and  conservative  editor  dies 
that  the  public  which  has  been  reading  him  and  finding 
fault  with  him  for  years,  at  last  perceives  what  a  force 
he  has  exerted,  and  what  a  restraining  or  forward  influ- 
ence he  has  been  in  the  wide  community  which  he  ad- 
dresses.   Civilization  is  restraint  on  one  side,  forward 
and  eager  activity  on  the  other;  restraint  of  the  individual, 
that  is,  so  that  he  shall  not  paint  his  face,  or  raise  his 
war-whoop  in  public,  --and  shall  also  keep  his  inward 
emotions  under  some  control;  and  activity  of  the  com- 
munity, which  grows  more  intense  and  universal  as  we 
get  farther  away  from  the  solitary  selfishness  of  the  bar- 
barian.   Of  this  reciprocal  and  seemingly  contradictory 
manifestation  of  the  civilizing  forces,  the  newspaper  is 
now  perhaps  the  best  organ- -provided  it  be  controlled 
itself  by  a  civilized  editor,  who  is  both  radical  and  con- 
servative.   Such  The  Republican  has  long  been  esteemed 
at  those  occasional  periods  when  its  readers,  whether 
friends  or  enemies,  pause  and  reflect  on  what  its  course 
has  been.    At  other  times  they  may  praise  it  or  abuse  it 
unreasonably,  --but  seen  in  perspective  its  true  mission 
appears,  and  of  this  mission  our  late  associate  was  one 
of  the  best  upholders .    This  implies  that  he  was  an  in- 
cessant worker,  toiling  while  others  slept  and  refusing 
to  contend  for  the  great  material  prizes  in  the  lottery  of 


life,  in  order  that  he  might  do  his  duty  in  the  field  of  his 
choice .    But  of  almost  every  office  editor  that  could  be 
said,  and  of  millions  more  who  never  come  to  public  no- 
tice.   In  Mr.  Warren's  case  it  implied  much  more  than 
this--a  steady  and  studious  regard  to  the  truth  of  history, 
the  logic  of  events,  and  the  daily  trend  of  affairs;  a  willing- 
ness to  learn  from  all  sources,  favorable  or  hostile,  grand 
or  petty;  and  a  courage  of  opinion- -which  is  so  necessary 
for  any  usefulness  in  journalism  that  many  men  assume 
the  swagger  of  it,  while  inwardly  they  are  shivering  at 
every  cold  blast  of  public  opinion  and  every  raw  drizzle 
from  the  counting-room  side  of  their  little  world.    A  Re- 
publican editor  would  have  enough  to  do  if  he  heeded  these 
changes  of  weather;  but  like  the  steersman  on  deck,  he 
must  disregard  the  passing  scuds  and  squalls  and  mind 
his  helm  when  blows  a  gale .    Even  then  the  maxim  of  the 
Norse  sea-king  may  be  his  true  sailing  direction: 

The  gale  that  wrecked  you  on  the  sand 

It  helped  my  rowers  to  row; 
The  storm  is  my  best  galley  hand, 

And  drives  me  where  I'd  go. 

This  mother  wit  of  the  bold  was  early  displayed  in  Mr. 
Warren,  who  yet  had  none  of  that  conceit  which  made  Dry- 
den's  pilot  "steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  show  his  wit."   He 
was  ready  for  new  opinions  and  not  unfriendly  to  old  ones 
(as  women  are  to  their  fashions)  merely  because  they  are 
old.    Above  all,  he  was  scrupulous  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  the  old  and  the  new,  to  the  forward  and  the  back- 
ward, to  the  loud  and  the  noiseless,  the  visible  and  the 
invisible.    He  held  the  balance  with  a  steady  hand  and  did 
not,  like  some  journalists,  put  his  fist  or  his  foot  on  the 
scale  when  the  lighter  side  started  upward. 

So  much  he  deserves  should  be  said  of  his  modest  and 
sufficient  talent,  never  dazzling  or  unequal,  by  one  who 
saw  his  professional  career  from  the  first,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  steadiness  of  his  character.  Equal  to  the  occasion, 
never  above  it,  --par  negotiis  neque  super,  --was  a  good 
Roman  compliment,  which  the  steadfast  in  all  countries 
may  merit,  and  it  was  true  of  Wilmot  Warren. 

Concord,  December  25,  1887.  F.  B.  S. 


(36) 
THE  LATE  GEORGE  WALKER 

The  sky  seems  less  grand,  says  Emerson,  as  it  shuts 
down  upon  less  worth  in  the  population  of  our  little  world, 
to  which  that  sky  gives  the  horizon;  and  this  reflection 
must  come  to  all  those  who  knew  George  Walker.    His 
was  that  constant,  active  and  attractive  worth  which  made 
every  individual  and  every  community  to  whom  he  was 
known  the  happier  for  his  presence,  and  regretful  for  his 
departure—whether  to  another  city  of  this  world,  or  to 
that  "continuing  city,"  where  the  gentle  virtues  of  his 
character  are  more  at  home  than  in  the  conflicts  of  this 
earthly  life .    Those  who  had  his  intimacy,  and  were  en- 
riched by  his  private  affection,  have  some  right  now  to 
be  heard  in  his  obsequies,  --which  will  be  kept  in  more 
places  than  Springfield,  and  on  other  days  than  that  of 
his  wintry  funeral. 

The  snowy  landscape  of  this  January  night  recalls  to 
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me,  a  compatriot  and  kinsman  of  his,  those  New  Hamp- 
shire days  among  the  hills  of  his  birthplace  when  our  ac- 
quaintance was  matured  in  the  rigors  of  winter  which  had 
begun  in  a  milder  season  while  I  was  at  the  Exeter  school 
where  I  followed  him  as  a  pupil,  at  a  long  interval.    His 
ancestry  was  wholly  of  New  Hampshire- -on  the  father's 
side  from  the  same  family  to  which  President  Walker  of 
Harvard  belonged;  and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the 
Smiths  of  Hillsboro  county- -warm-blooded  Scotch-Irish- 
men by  descent,  of  whom  Jeremiah  Smith,  governor  and 
chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished member.    His  mother  was  a  favorite  niece  of 
Judge  Smith,  whose  hospitable  home  was  in  Exeter;  and 
when,  with  a  tender  mother's  solicitude,  she  accompa- 
nied her  two  sons,  James  and  George,  to  their  school 
there,  her  own  house,  not  far  from  her  uncle's,  became 
a  center  for  young  people,  as  his  was  for  the  great  law- 
yers and  the  leading  citizens  of  New  England.    Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Walker,  whose  own  home  was  at  Peterboro, 
N.H. ,  spent  two  years  in  Exeter  half  a  century  ago,  and 
their  two  bright  boys  entered  college  from  there.    James 
Smith  Walker  soon  died,  --his  mother  followed,  and  while 
still  a  youth  of  18,  quick  in  scholarship  and  devoted  to 
letters,  George  Walker  became  the  guide  and  companion 
of  his  beloved  sister  Ariana,  nearly  six  years  younger 
than  himself  (the  namesake  of  Judge  Smith's  daughter 
Ariana,  whose  touching  epitaph  may  be  read  in  the  Exe- 
ter burial  place).    Those  who  remember  that  gracious 
and  winning  character  (speaking  its  own  language  through 
the  loveliest  presence  and  a  native  generosity  of  manner) 
will  recall  how  close  was  the  tie  between  brother  and 
sister. 

Ay,  me!  while  life  did  last 
That  league  was  tender. 

Romantic,  and  yet  careful  for  all  prudential,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interests,  it  could  endure  the  severest  tests 
that  wayward  and  enthusiastic  youth  threw  in  its  path;  and 
with  unselfish  devotion  it  secured  the  highest  good  for 
each  and  all. 

Could  he  have  followed  his  own  inclination  George 
Walker  would  have  made  literature  and  the  amenities  of 
life  the  object  of  his  talents;  to  this  his  early  scholarship, 
his  inherited  warmth  and  elegance  of  nature,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  George  Ticknor,  with  whom  at  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge he  came  much  in  contact  as  a  youth,  all  predis- 
posed him .    But  he  had  also  inherited  a  turn  for  the  law, 
in  which  his  father  was  eminent,  and  his  great- uncle 
much  more  conspicuous .    It  was  not  for  this  nephew,  but 
for  some  youth  more  exposed  to  temptation,  that  Judge 
Smith  laid  down  the  playful  rule--  "No  young  man  should 
practice  law  unless  he  has  an  independent  fortune."    To 
acquire  this  young  Walker  began  practice  near  Spring- 
field; and  though  he  never  rose  to  a  high  reputation  at 
the  bar,  he  early  attained  and  continually  was  acquiring 
specialties  of  legal  knowledge  which  made  him  the  safest 
counselor  in  those  branches  to  which  he  gave  attention; 
and  when  he  left  Paris  last  summer,  few  Americans  could 
compare  with  him  for  thorough  mastery  of  financial  and 
consular  law,  especially  of  the  French  tribunals .    But 
something  was  always  drawing  him  from  that  devotion 
to  daily  practice  which  makes  a  lawyer  successful;  and 
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when,  about  1860,  he  accepted  the  office  of  bank  commis- 
sioner from  his  friend.  Gov.  Banks,  he  really  bade  fare- 
well to  general  practice  and  made  finance  his  specialty. 
He  was  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  forth-looking  advo- 
cates of  our  national  bank  system,  and  he  was  able,  at  a 
critical  moment,  by  his  acquaintance  with  foreign  econo- 
mists, to  aid  in  establishing  our  national  credit  in  Europe 
on  the  firm  foundation  that  nothing  has  since  been  able  to 
shake . 

His  public  services  were  great,  but  so  modestly  ren- 
dered that  he  derived  little  renown  from  them .    This  fact, 
to  one  so  ready  to  appreciate  others,  naturally  gave  some 
pain  at  times;  but  he  had  that  happy  social  temper  which 
kept  him  always  in  the  field,  whether  his  rank  was  recog- 
nized or  not.    Society,  indeed,  was  his  true  province;  no 
man  more  constantly,  more  courteously  or  more  unself- 
ishly performed  his  social  duties,  which  to  him  also  were 
pleasures .   This  kept  him  from  close  application  to  author- 
ship, for  which,  in  economics  and  politics,  he  had  much 
facility  and  great  stores  of  acquired  knowledge.    He  looked 
forward  to  the  completion  of  some  important  work;  and 
could  he  have  realized  his  dream  of  spending  a  few  years 
in  the  quiet  of  Exeter,  surrounded  by  his  darling  books, 
at  the  house  where  he  first  learned  to  read  good  books  in 
Judge  Smith's  library,  he  might  have  carried  out  the  pur- 
pose. 

His  attachment  to  New  Hampshire  (like  that  of  most  per- 
sons who  saw  the  light  in  that  hardy  and  picturesque  birth- 
place of  able  men  and  gentle  women)  was  little  weakened  by 
long  absence  and  the  effacing  action  of  time.    There  were 
the  hills  and  dales  of  his  boyhood,  there  were  the  plains 
and  wide  waters  and  that  first  glimpse  of  the  unfettered 
sea  which  his  school  life  at  Exeter  had  made  familiar;  and 
there  was  the  little  college  of  his  father's  studies  and  his 
own,  to  which  Webster  (his  father's  college  contemporary) 
has  given  immortality  by  one  stroke  of  pathetic  eloquence . 
He  had  hoped  to  return  something  to  the  little  state  of  his 
birth  and  breeding  for  the  gifts  she  bestowed  in  his  child- 
hood and  youth.    But  this,  like  so  many  of  his  plans,  found 
no  earthly  fruition.    His  life  has  suddenly  ended,  but  it 
closed  without  leaving  him  an  enemy  in  the  world;  while 
thousands  to  whom  he  has  shown  'the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness"  in  kind  deeds,  thoughtful  service  and  (what 
so  many  good  men  forget)  unfailing  and  heartfelt  courtesy, 
will  shed  with  me  the  unavailing  tear  of  regret . 

Springfield,  January  17,  1888.  F.  B.  S. 


How  should  not  thy  lovers  rejoice  in  thee,  leader  and 

lord  of  the  year  that  exults  to  be  born-- 
So  strong  in  thy  strength  and  so  glad  of  thy  gladness 

whose  laughter  puts  winter  and  sorrow  to  scorn? 
Thou  has  shaken  the  snows  from  thy  wings,  and  the  frost 

on  thy  forehead  is  molten;  thy  lips  are  aglow 
As  a  lover's  that  kindle  with  kissing;  and  Earth,  with  her 

raiment  and  tresses  yet  wasted  and  torn, 
Takes  breath,  as  she  smiles  in  the  grasp  of  thy  passion 

to  feel  through  her  spirit  the  sense  of  thee  flow! 

The  Herald  also  gives  us  a  chance  to  compare  the  bard 
of  America  with  the  author  of  "Anactoria,"  who  now  very 
oddly  dislikes  the  author  of  "Children  of  Adam"  because 
he  is  coarse.    Mr.  Whitman  too  gives  us  very  often  little 
more  than  reminiscences  of  what  he  has  done  before,  but 
he  is  an  old  man,  and  not  a  well  one.    Of  late  the  Herald 
has  taken  to  publishing  verses  of  his  in  the  curious  shape 
of  communications  to  the  editor.    He  has  returned  to  cele- 
brating his  native  Long  Island,  about  which  he  used  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  say,  calling  it  by  its  Indian  name 
of  Paumanok-- "fish-shaped  island,"  as  he  interprets  it. 
One  of  the  new  Herald  things  is  entitled  "Paumanok": 

Sea -beauty!  stretch 'd  and  basking! 

One  side  thy  inland  ocean  laving,  broad,  with  copious 

commerce,  steamers,  sails, 
And  one  the  Atlantic's  wind  caressing,  fierce  or  gentle- - 

mighty  hulls  dark-gliding  in  the  distance. 
Isle  of  sweet  brooks  of  drinking-water-  -healthy  air  and 

soil! 
Isle  of  the  salty  shore  and  breeze  and  brine! 

Another  little  fragment  describes  its  outermost  reach 
into  the  Atlantic,  Montauk  point: 

I  stand  as  on  some  mighty  eagle's  beak, 

Eastward  the  sea  absorbing,  viewing  (nothing  but  sea  and 

sky), 
The  tossing  waves,  the  foam,  the  ships  in  the  distance, 
The  wild  unrest,  the  snowy,  curling  caps- -that  inbound 

urge  and  urge  of  waves, 
Seeking  the  shores  forever. 

It  is  about  30  years  since  his  strange  utterance  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  say- 
ing: 


(37) 
SWINBURNE  AND  WHITMAN 

Pretty  poor  stuff  Mr.  Swinburne  turns  out,  threshing 
his  trampled  old  straw  over  again,  as  in  his  ode  to  March 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century .  Twenty  years  ago  he  produced 
that  breezy  lyric  beginning  with  'the  hounds  of  Spring"  on 
"Winter's  traces."  Now  he  goes  through  the  motions,  but 
there  is  labor  evident;  long  ago  he  lost  that  art  which  con- 
ceals art;  and  his  verses  sound  rather  like  a  clever  paro- 
dy on  himself.  This  first  stanza  was  telegraphed  to  the 
New  York  Herald: 

March,  master  of  winds,  bright  minstrel  and  marshal  of 
storms  that  enkindle  the  season  they  smite. 


As  I  ebbed  with  the  ocean  of  life, 

As  I  wended  the  shores  I  know, 

As  I  walked  where  the  ripples  continually  wash  you, 
Paumanok, 

Where  they  rustle  up  hoarse  and  sibilant, 

Where  the  fierce  old  mother  endlessly  cries  for  her 
castaways, 

I  musing  late  in  the  autumn  day,  gazing  off  southward, 

Held  by  this  electric  self  out  of  the  pride  of  which  I  utter 
poems, 

Was  seized  by  the  spirit  that  trails  in  the  lines  under- 
foot, 

The  rim,  the  sediment  that  stands  for  all  the  water  and 
all  the  land  of  the  globe. 


Fascinated,  my  eyes,  reverting  from  the  south,  dropt 
to  follow  those  slender  windrows, 

Chaff,  straw,  splinters  of  wood,  weeds,  and  the  sea- 
gluten, 

Scum,  scales  from  shining  rocks,  leaves  of  salt  lettuce, 
left  by  the  tide, 

Miles  walking,  the  sound  of  breaking  waves  the  other 
side  of  me, 

Paumanok,  there  and  then  as  I  thought  the  old  thought  of 
likenesses, 

These  you  presented  to  me,  you  fish-shaped  island, 

As  I  wended  the  shores  I  know, 

As  I  walked  with  that  electric  self  seeking  types , 

As  I  went  to  the  shores  I  know  not, 

As  I  list  to  the  dirge,  the  voices  of  men  and  women 

wrecked, 
As  I  inhale  the  impalpable  breezes  that  set  in  upon  me, 
As  the  ocean  so  mysterious  rolls  toward  me  closer  and 

closer, 
I  too  but  signify  at  the  utmost  a  little  washed-up  drift, 
A  few  sands  and  dead  leaves  to  gather, 
Gather,  and  merge  myself  as  part  of  the  sands  and  drift. 

There  is  deep  significance  in  that,  but  the  thing  that  struck 
the  reader  of  the  Atlantic,  far  back,  before  the  war,  was 
the  formless  oddity  of  the  oracle,  and  when  a  little  further 
on  he  read 

I  perceive  I  have  not  really  understood  anything,  --the  ir- 
resistible impulse  was  to  assent  with  impolite  alacrity. 
The  poem  has  been  changed  from  its  original  form  in  its 
several  publications,  for  Whitman  works  over  his  lines  as 
much  as  Tennyson  does,  though  so  different  an  order  of 
genius.    And  speaking  of  Tennyson,  the  indecent  raid  on 
the  laureateship  which  Lewis  Morris  began  with  his  jubi- 
lee ode  he  continues  with  an  ode  on  the  silver  wedding  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  which  seems  to  be  a 
trashy  performance.    He  says  of  Marlboro  house: 

Its  lord  an  English  noble ,  strong  for  public  cares ,  for 

homely  joys, 
A  prince  among  the  courtly  throng,  a  brother  with  his 

boys. 

"Hail  fellow  with  'the  boys,'"  would  have  been  a  good  line 
there,  too.    Mr.  Morris  as  a  poet  doesn't  compare  well 
with  Tennyson,  that's  a  fact.    The  Herald  prints  his  refer- 
ence to  the  crown  princess: 

Nay,  now  by  the  Ansonia  Sea, 
Daughter  of  England,  good  and  wise, 
Thou  watchest  with  sad,  anxious  eyes, 
Thy  flower  of  chivalry . 

If  that  "Ansonia  sea"  puzzles  the  reader,  let  him  call  it 
"Ausonian,"  and  trust  James  Gordon  Bennett  to  discharge 
the  proof-reader  instanter. 
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(38) 
MISS  ALCOTT'S  DEATH 


By  a  strange  coincidence  of  late,  Louisa  May  Alcott 
follows  her  father  from  earth  almost  with  haste,  dying 
of  brain  fever  at  Dr.  Rhoda  A.  Lawrence's  in  Roxbury  at 
4  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.    The  fancy  might  be  indulged 
that  the  Orphic  philosopher,  even  in  a  world  of  liberated 
spirits,  would  feel  the  need  of  that  capable  and  responsi- 
ble help  he  had  always  found  comfort  in  while  on  earth,  and 
calling  his  daughter,  was  not  disappointed  in  her  readiness. 
She  was  his  eldest  child,  and  full  of  the  strength  and  sense 
of  her  mother,  with  something,  too,  of  his  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and  she  came  into  the  world  on  his  33d  birth- 
day, November  29,  1832,  when  the  Alcotts  lived  at  German- 
town,  Pa.    She  was  seven  years  old  when  her  father  first 
established  himself  at  Concord.    Four  years  later  she  ac- 
companied her  father  and  mother  to  "Fruitland's"  near 
Harvard,  where  a  few  enthusiasts  tried  to  establish  a  tran- 
scendental community.    The  incongruities  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  their  easy  impracticability  remained  vivid  in 
her  mind  long  afterward,  and  a  keen  though  good-natured 
sketch  of  life  at  Fruitland's,  which  appeared  a  dozen  years 
ago  under  the  title  of  "Transcendental  Wild  Oats,"  shows 
how  she  and  her  mother  regarded  the  experiment.   Return- 
ing to  Concord,  she  received  instruction  for  a  time  from 
Thoreau,  the  poet,  wood-man,  and  "come-outer."   But  her 
education  was  begun  and  finished  by  Mr.  Alcott. 

The  Alcotts  removed  to  Boston  in  1848,  and  when  yet  a 
girl,  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  family  compelled 
Miss  Alcott  to  take  up  an  occupation.    Teaching  was  the 
one  calling  open  to  her,  and  she  followed  it  for  10  years, 
gaining  wide  knowledge  of  and  fellow  feeling  with  the  char- 
acters and  tastes  of  young  people.    Her  sympathies  were 
given  a  wider  development  during  the  civil  war,  when  she 
acted  as  a  hospital  nurse.    This  experience  found  record 
in  letters  to  her  mother  and  sister,  which  on  her  return 
were  published  with  little  revision,  as  "Hospital  Sketches," 
and  found  wide  welcome,  giving  her  a  more  familiar  repu- 
tation than  her  father  had  ever  acquired.    In  1866  she  went 
to  Europe  for  her  health,  and  on  her  return  she  published 
"Little  Women,"  her  most  famous  book,  of  which  it  is  not- 
ed that  87,000  copies  were  sold  in  three  years  from  its 
issue,  and  whose  public  is  now  not  even  bounded  by  the 
English  speech,  for  this  and  several  other  of  her  books 
have  been  translated  into  several  tongues .    For  many 
years  after  her  success  had  been  gained,  she  lived  at 
Concord  with  her  father,  except  during  the  winters,  which 
she  passed  in  Boston.    No  young  girl  who  went  to  Concord 
ever  thought  her  pilgrimage  complete  without  a  glimpse  of 
Miss  Alcott  and  a  word  or  two  from  her.   Of  late  she  has 
made  her  home  wholly  in  Boston,  spending  the  summer  at 
Nonquitt,  near  New  Bedford.    She  has  for  a  long  time  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  temperance  question  and  in  woman 
suffrage. 

Miss  Alcott  has  written  many  books  since  her  first  suc- 
cess opened  the  way  for  her,  and  while  they  have  a  modest 
place  in  literature,  they  have  reached  a  far  greater  and 
more  appreciative  public  than  her  father  ever  commanded, 
for  they  have  during  20  years  been  the  treasures  of  chil- 
dren, one  set  after  another  in  the  households  that  have 
been  formed  in  that  time  succeeding  to  the  delight  of  their 
predecessors  in  "Little  Women,"  "Little  Men,"  and  the 


others  whose  chronicles  have  been  set  down  by  Miss 
Alcott's  cheerful  pen.   She  began  to  write  for  the  news- 
papers nearly  40  years  ago,  when  she  was  a  girl  of  16, 
her  first  contribution,  a  story,  having  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette.    In  1853,  while  living 
in  Boston,  she  published  her  first  volume,   "Flower  Fa- 
bles," which  was  reprinted  last  winter  by  her  publishers, 
Roberts  Bros .    This  was  dedicated  to  Miss  Ellen  Emer- 
son of  Concord,  who  had  been  a  younger  playmate  of  the 
Alcott  children,  for  whom  and  for  the  young  Hawthornes 
the  fables  were  written.    No  more  books  appeared  until 
her  "Hospital  Sketches,"  which  brought  her  into  immedi- 
ate notice  in  1863,  when  James  Redpath  printed  it  in  Bos- 
ton; but  the  next  year,  1864,  she  tried  the  public  with  her 
novel,   "Moods,"  a  peculiar  book  whose  moral  sanity  was 
questioned  in  some  quarters,  although  on  its  reappear- 
ance (with  some  revision)  seven  years  ago,  it  met  with 
no  unfriendly  criticism.    Her  "Little  Women"  appeared 
in  1867,  and  there  never  was  a  children's  book  that  met 
with  more  instant  and  emphatic  favor.    It  deserved  its 
success,  its  little  folk  were  done  from  the  life,  and  her 
own  personality  contributed  largely  to  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  ever  delightful  "Jo."    The  vein  so  fortunately  hit 
upon  was  followed  in  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl"  and  "Little 
Men,"  which  succeeded  at  intervals  of  two  years,  and  the 
series  of  "Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag."    "Work;  a  Story  of  Ex- 
perience," contains  something  of  her  own  life;  and  besides 
these  she  has  published  in  St.  Nicholas  and  elsewhere 
serially,  and  then  in  book  form,  8  or  10  more  volumes. 
A  brave,  buoyant,  independent,  free  and  enthusiastic  na- 
ture, with  the  completest  entry  into  the  fellowship  of  chil- 
dren, affords  the  secret  charm  of  these  books  and  will 
long  preserve  her  memory. 

Louisa  Alcott's  personality  was  extremely  attractive. 
She  was  rather  above  the  medium  hight,  with  a  dignified 
and  somewhat  imperious  bearing.    The  strong  intellectu- 
ality, the  common  sense  and  the  benevolence  of  her  char- 
acter were  reflected  in  her  face.    Her  conversational 
powers  were  brilliant.    "Why,  she  talks  just  like  her 
books,"  was  the  remark  of  a  young  woman  after  a  pleas- 
ant and  helpful  call  at  Miss  Alcott's  Concord  home.   Her 
wit  and  humor,  and  her  aptness  at  repartee,  were  pleas- 
ing from  their  perfect  naturalness.    Young  and  old  alike 
prized  her  friendship .    From  all  parts  of  the  country 
would  come  letters  asking  advice  and  sympathy.    The 
answers  which  Miss  Alcott  made  to  these  were  often  the 
means  of  successful  development  and  of  the  solution  of 
the  vexing  minor  problems  of  life.    Shams  of  all  kinds 
she  despised,  and  social  ostentation  was  especially  ob- 
noxious to  her.    She  treated  social  pretenders  with  silent 
indifference  or  with  outspoken  scorn.    The  speculative 
philosophy  in  which  Mr.  Alcott  so  delighted  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  his  daughter.    She  believed  in  the  gospel  of 
practical  progressive  work.    But  her  father  found  in  her 
a  sympathizer  and  a  helper--not  in  his  ideas,  but  in  his 
poverty  and  troubles.    The  serenity  in  which  Mr.  Alcott's 
later  years  were  passed,  and  the  prolongation  of  his  life, 
were  largely  due  to  Louisa's  thoughtfulness  and  bounty. 

Miss  Alcott's  health  was  seriously  broken  in  her  hos- 
pital service,  for  a  long  time  her  life  was  despaired  of 
and  she  never  fully  recovered.    For  some  years  past, 
her  health  has  been  very  uncertain,  and  she  has  often 
been  unable  to  continue  her  literary  work  on  this  account. 
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Last  summer  she  broke  down  completely  and  placed  her- 
self under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lawrence  in  Roxbury,  to  whom 
she  dedicated  her  last  book.   She  was  under  the  medical  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Green  of  Columbus  avenue,  Boston,  who  was 
confident  of  her  recovery,  until  she  unfortunately  exposed 
herself  to  take  cold  last  week,  and  was  soon  attacked  with 
feverish  symptoms,  which  developed  into  cerebro- spinal 
meningitis  on  Saturday.    She  was  mostly  unconscious  from 
that  time  until  her  death.    She  will  be  buried  in  Concord, 
a  day  or  two  hence . 


(39) 

THE  ALCOTTS  RECONSIDERED— - 

LOWELL'S  LIMITATIONS 

The  circumstances  preceding  and  accompanying  the 
deaths  of  those  two  correlated  but  mainly  distinct  forces 
in  American  literature,  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  daughter 
Louisa,  have  given  occasion  for  much  comment  in  the  news- 
papers, and  of  the  most  varied  kind.    Mr.  Emerson  in  his 
later  years  once  censured  the  critical  discernment  of  a 

neighbor  in  Concord  by  remarking:    "I  never  heard 

speak  of  Mr.  Alcott  otherwise  than  as  a  fool."  The  remark 
was  capable  of  two  interpretations,  but  he  meant  that  this 
neighbor  always  estimated  one  of  the  most  piercing  intel- 
lects and  one  of  the  most  learned  memories  of  his  time  as 
no  better  than  a  fool- -or  what  the  New  York  Nation  calls 
"an  innocent  charlatan."   Such  phrases  define  the  limits 
of  the  phrase-maker's  intelligence  and  justice;  as  Phillips 
said  of  Charles  Remond's  calling  Washington  a  "villain," 
the  term  "is  not  graphic."   The  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,  but  the 
latter  have  a  more  enduring  wisdom,  so  that  their  despis- 
ers  have  been  known  to  change  their  minds.    "We  fools," 
they  are  quoted  as  saying  in  an  old  record  which  may  out- 
last even  the  New  York  newspaper,  "we  fools  accounted 
his  life  madness,  and  his  end  to  be  without  honor;  but  how 
is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of  God  I  and  his  lot  is 
among  the  saints." 

Mr.  Alcott  was  indeed  a  saintly  person,  and  in  some 
ages  of  the  world  would  have  been  worshiped  for  his  un- 
worldly virtues ,  such  as  faith,  hope,  charity,  purity  of 
heart,  holiness  of  life,  intrepid  courage,  the  constancy  of 
a  martyr,  and  freedom  from  the  almost  universal  sins  of 
pride,  anger,  avarice,  malice  and  envy.    Such  faults  as  he 
had  were  rather  the  natural  escort  of  these  gentle  traits 
than  deep  and  original  sins .    The  Pharisees  often  said  unto 
themselves,  and  sometimes  unto  him,   "Thou  bearest  rec- 
ord of  thyself;  thy  record  is  not  true";  and  he  might  have 
replied,  "Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  yet  my  record 
is  true:  for  I  know  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go."   He 
had  no  doubt  concerning  his  divine  descent,  and  did  not 
trace  his  pedigree  to  an  ape;  though  he  thought  kindly  of 
the  apes  also,  and  would  have  addressed  the  lower  crea- 
tures of  God  as  fraternally  as  St.  Francis  did.    Some  of 
the  Pharisees  took  this  tune  also,   "Art  thou  also  of  Con- 
necticut?   Search  and  look,  for  out  of  Connecticut  ariseth 
no  prophet."   Yet  that  land  of  assessors,  buttons,  clocks, 
and  deacons--the  A,  B,  C,  D  of  frugality  and  parochiality 
sent  forth  two  great  prophets,  Alcott  and  John  Brown, 
whose  predictions  we  have  lived  to  see  fulfilled;  while 
the  chronicles  of  Boston  Brahmins  have  suffered  concise 


amputation- -cut  short  by  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord 
which  caught  them  napping.    It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Alcott  as  one  "with  no  family  traditions  of 
culture,"  for  his  uncle,  Dr.  Bronson,  was  a  good  sermon- 
izer,  a  poet,  and  a  churchman,  with  the  traditions  that 
Anglican  Christianity  everywhere  involves,  and  in  which 
the  young  scholar  was  bred.    Nor  did  Alcott's  reading  lie 
"only  in  one  or  two  directions  "--as  they  may  easily  see 
who  will  consult  his  diaries  and  commonplace  books.    He 
probably  read  more,  and  more  widely  even,  than  Emer- 
son, but  he  had  not  Emerson's  sure  instinct  for  the  best 
in  books,  and  often  fastened  his  attention  upon  what  was 
only  curious  or  half  said .    The  Inner  Light  attracted  him 
and  dazzled  his  eyes,  so  that  he  often  saw  authors  as 
trees  walking,  and  did  not  always  distinguish  a  young  oak 
from  a  currant  bush;  while  Emerson  had  the  perspicacity 
of  an  eagle,  and  could  gaze  upon  the  sun  without  winking. 
But  the  aquiline  nature  in  Emerson  kept  him  aloft  and  im- 
petuous where  Alcott  was  more  familiar  and  winning;  and 
the  two  friends  were  fitted  to  each  other  by  the  very  dis- 
similarity of  their  natures.    Gracious  manners  in  Alcott 
matched  well  with  a  lofty  nature  in  Emerson;  and  each 
owed  much  to  the  other . 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  much  better  those  persons 
are  informed  about  the  "Concord  School  of  Philosophy" 
who  have  never  attended  its  sessions  than  are  those  who 
go  every  year.    If  you  ask  them  whether  certain  things, 
very  tangible  and  intelligible  to  persons  of  some  training, 
are  taught  there,  they  fall  back  on  the  shibboleth  of  Sir 
Boyle  Roche,  and  "boldly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  No!" 
But  they  have  all  heard  of  Emerson  and  of  Alcott,  and  so 
they  assume  that  the  lecturers  are  mere  echoes  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  great  men;  just  as  English- 
women until  recently  supposed  that  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln, and  other  democratic  Americans  of  whom  they  hap- 
pened to  hear,  were  copper-colored  and  wore  feathers  in 
their  hair.    "Probably,"  says  one  of  those  instructive 
guessers,  "most  of  those  who  were  assembled  came  with 
the  desire  to  place  themselves  in  contact  with  Mr.  Al- 
cott."   The  school  has  existed  for  nine  summers,  during 
only  four  of  which  did  Mr.  Alcott  speak,  while  in  three 
he  was  not  even  present,  and  in  the  other  two  attended  the 
sessions  no  more  than  half-a-dozen  times.    The  thousands 
who  came  in  these  years  since  1 882 ,  must  have  had  very 
theological  views  of  the  real  presence,  if  they  imagined 
that  by  sitting  in  his  orchard  they  could  "place  themselves 
in  contact  with  Mr.  Alcott."   No  doubt  the  name  of  Alcott 
attracted  some,  as  that  of  Emerson  attracted  many;  but 
it  was  the  thoughts  presented  which  drew  most  of  those 
who  came;  and  these  were  often  antagonistic  or  divergent 
from  the  thoughts  either  of  Emerson  or  Alcott.   The  broad 
catholicity  of  both,  and  of  their  associates  in  the  school, 
not  only  tolerated  but  welcomed  these  divergences.    Yet 
it  is  pertinent  to  call  this  enterprise  Mr.  Alcott's  "latest 
achievement,"  for  it  was  the  finishing  stroke  of  his  busy 
life,  something  of  which  he  had  dreamed  for  half  a  centu- 
ry, when  his  younger  friends  put  it  in  realization  for  him 
in  1 879 .    He  had  collected  for  it  a  library  of  curious  books 
when  he  was  in  England  in  1 842 ,  and  when  he  bought  and 
planted  his  Orchard  House  demesne  in  1858-9,  he  had  in 
view  its  use  for  such  a  seminary  in  after  years.    He 
planned  and  ornamented  the  "Hillside  Chapel"  in  1880, 
just  as  he  had  planned  and  ornamented  Emerson's  pictur- 
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esque  garden-house  30  years  before;  and  he  was  himself 
the  ornament  of  the  summer  school,  as  long  as  he  could 
take  part  in  it. 

The  Nation's  list  of  Mr.  Alcott's  published  volumes  is 
very  incomplete—omitting  his  "Table  Talk,"  "New  Con- 
necticut" and  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  an  Estimate  of  his 
Character  and  Genius,"  all  which  were  published  in  Bos- 
ton under  his  immediate  oversight,  as  was  the  interesting 
collection  from  his  diaries  of  passages  relating  to  Emer- 
son and  Carlyle  which  Ticknor  published  (in  1884,  but  with 
date  of  1885)  in  the  "Genius  and  Character  of  Emerson." 
The  Nation  mentions  four  books  published  with  his  name, 
here  are  three  others,  and  the  list  of  his  other  writings  is 
much  longer  than  the  Nation  gives.    He  had  made  arrange- 
ments in  1886-7  for  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
"Sonnets,"  with  copious  notes  announcing  who  the  persons 
there  portrayed  were  and  giving  much  information  about 
them,  drawn  from  his  diaries  and  correspondence;  but  the 
work  was  delayed  and  postponed.    Probably  it  will  be  is- 
sued this  year  or  next.    He  collected  in  1878-9  the  materi- 
al for  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Alcott,  to  which  his  daughter  re- 
fers in  her  will  and  which  she  at  one  time  thought  of  edit- 
ing.   A  vast  store  of  material  for  a  work  on  his  own  "Life 
and  Times"  remains  among  his  manuscripts,  much  of  it 
copied  for  the  printer  by  him  or  by  others .    Probably  this 
will  be  edited  in  part  by  his  friends  Sanborn  and  Harris, 
whom  he  chose  some  years  since  for  his  literary  execu- 
tors. 

Miss  Alcott  has  made  the  publication  of  her  own  manu- 
scripts and  correspondence  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by 
directing  that  they  should  be  destroyed;  yet  some  memorial 
of  her  life  will  doubtless  be  made  either  by  itself  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  romantic  chronicle  of  her  family.    There 
needs  to  be  a  literal  key  to  her  fictitious  portrayal  of  the 
Alcotts,  Mays,  Hawthornes,  Thoreaus,  etc.,  who  figure 
in  her  books  in  singular  combinations  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained to  readers  who  might  otherwise  be  puzzled.    It  is 
said  that  Miss  Alcott  herself  has  written  some  account  of 
her  early  life,  to  be  printed  in  the  Youth's  Companion,  and 
this  will  be  very  acceptable.    Mr.  Alcott  was  aiming  to- 
ward an  autobiography  in  the  years  just  preceding  Emer- 
son's death,  and  had  made  large  collections,  but  he  had 
written  little  except  the  notes  to  "New  Connecticut,"  and 
some  which  he  had  made  to  annotate  the  Sonnets.   It  might 
be  well  to  add  the  few  poems  of  Louisa  Alcott  to  those  of 
her  father,  in  a  final  collection  of  his  verses;  two  or  three 
of  them  were  much  admired  and  have  poetical  as  well  as 
sentimental  merit.    They  were  not  poems  of  thought  but  of 
sentiment,  while  the  rudest  verses  of  Mr.  Alcott  contain 
always  a  germ  of  thought,  and  some  of  his  mystical  poems 
involve  a  whole  school  of  philosophy,  as  many  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson's do.    Miss  Alcott  was  no  philosopher  and  made  no 
excursions  in  that  direction,  as  so  many  women  have. 
Her  region  was  that  of  the  conscience,  the  affections  and 
the  common  sense;  her  will  was  active  also,  and  carried 
her  through  many  perplexities,  as  did  her  mother's  be- 
fore her,  of  whose  vehement  nature  she  largely  partook. 
Many  tributes  of  praise  have  been  given  to  Louisa  Alcott, 
both  before  and  since  her  death,  but  none  more  just  and 
conclusive  than  her  father's  sonnet,  written  in  1881  and 
comprehending  the  whole  20  years  before,  with  their  war 
experience  and  prizes  of  successful  authorship,  in  one 
short  poem : 


TO  MY  DAUGHTER  LOUISA 

When  I  remember  with  what  buoyant  heart 

•Midst  War's  alarms  and  woes  of  civil  strife. 
In  youthful  eagerness  thou  didst  depart, 

At  peril  of  thy  safety,  peace  and  life, 
To  nurse  the  wounded  soldier,  swathe  the  dead; 

How,  pierced  soon  by  fever's  poisoned  dart, 
And  brought  unconscious  home  with  wildered  head, 

Thou  ever  since,   'mid  languor  and  dull  pain, 
To  conquer  fortune,  cherish  kindred  dear, 

Hast  with  grave  studies  vext  a  sprightly  brain, 
In  myriad  households  kindled  love  and  cheer, 

(Ne'er  from  thyself  by  Fame's  loud  trump  beguiled, 
Sounding  in  this  and  the  farther  hemisphere), 

I  press  thee  to  my  heart  as  Duty's  faithful  child. 

Some  errors,  as  was  natural,  crept  into  the  hasty 
newspaper  accounts  of  Louisa  Alcott.    She  was  born  in 
1832,  not  1833;  her  first  book,   "Flower  Fables,"  was  not 
published  in  1853,  but  in  1854,  with  the  date  of  1855  on 
the  title-page.   I  know  this  because  her  father,  with  whom 
I  had  been  intimate  since  1852,  when  I  entered  college, 
gave  me  a  copy,  which  I  reviewed  in  the  "Harvard  Maga- 
zine" for  March,  1855,  of  which  I  was  then  an  editor,  with 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Charles  Chase  of  Worcester  for  asso- 
ciates.   These  "Fables"  were  written  in  1848-9,  and  pre- 
ceded the  stories  that  she  spun  so  incessantly  for  the  Bos- 
ton newspapers  a  few  years  later,  and  of  which  I  believe 
the  first  was  not  printed  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette, 
but  in  "Gleason's  Pictorial  Drawing- Room  Companion," 
which  John  Phenix  wickedly  styles  the  "Second-Story 
Front- Room  Gazette."    It  is  true  that  Moncure  Conway 
invited  her  to  write  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  which 
he  edited  for  five  months  in  1862-3;  but  Mr.  Conway  had 
been  in  Europe  two  or  three  months  when  I  began  to  pub- 
lish these  letters  of  "Tribulation  Periwinkle"  (as  Miss  Al- 
cott called  herself),  in  the  Commonwealth  of  May  22,  1863. 
They  ran  through  four  numbers,  not  consecutive,  and  the 
last,  or  "postscript,"  was  printed  June  26.    They  were 
copied  entire  by  many  newspapers,  and  in  part  by  many 
more;  and  when  James  Redpath  published  them  in  a  little 
green-covered  book,  a  few  months  later,  they  had  a  great 
sale.    I  paid  Miss  Alcott  for  these  letters,  and  also  for 
some  "Letters  From  the  Mountains"  which  she  wrote  for 
the  Commonwealth;  and  I  paid  Mr .  Alcott  perhaps  the  first 
money  he  ever  received  for  writing  in  the  newspapers, 
when  I  printed  in  the  Commonwealth,  along-side  his  daugh- 
ter's letters,  his  sketches  of  "New  England  Reformers." 
His  sole  contribution  to  the  Atlantic  was  his  sketch  of  Tho- 
reau  in  1862,  which  he  included  in  "Concord  Days,"  in 
1872.    His  "Table  Talk"  was  published  in  1877,  and  his 
"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  an  Estimate  of  his  Character  and 
Genius"  in  1882,  after  Mr.  Alcott's  illness  began.    This 
edition  (by  A.  Williams  &  Co.)  had  occupied  much  time 
and  thought  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  but  the  shock  of  apo- 
plexy so  completely  removed  it  from  his  mind  that  when 
he  was  shown  the  book,  long  afterward,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  it,  though  recognizing  and  reading  it  as  his 
own.    It  is  in  substance  a  reprint  of  the  essay  on  Emerson 
printed  in  1865,  with  the  addition  of  two  poems  and  photo- 
graphic pictures  from  May  Alcott's  sketches.    The  New 
York  notices  of  the  Alcotts,  except  that  in  the  Nation,  are 
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inferior  to  those  in  the  Chicago  newspapers,  for  which 
Prof.  Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  Holland,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Sherman 
and  other  good  critics  furnished  material.    The  Chicago 
News  printed  the  best  criticism  I  have  seen  on  Louisa  Al- 
cott's  style,  which  has  so  perplexed  pedants  and  purists. 
It  said: 

"The  daughter  of  a  mystic  and  a  transcendentalist, 
reared  on  abstruse  philosophies  and  cradled  in  the  per- 
plexities of  occult  speculation,  she  was  one  of  the  sim- 
plest writers  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper.    She  preached 
the  religion  of  courtesy,  unpretending  honor,  and  honest 
endeavor.    In  her  books  the  good,  which  is  so  often  the 
commonplace,  became  desirable.    Perhaps  her  stories 
were  the  first  to  usher  in  that  rich  and  wholesome  litera- 
ture which  the  children  of  America  now  possess  and  hold 
above  all  other  children  of  the  world.    So  unpretending 
yet  so  perfect  was  her  art  that  the  reader  always  failed 
to  praise  the  author  in  enjoying  the  tale." 

I  have  left  myself  small  space  to  speak  of  Lowell's  new 
volume  of  poems,  chiefly  old,  which  he  calls  "Heartsease 
and  Rue,"  and  gives  a  sad  reason  for  the  title  in  the  open- 
ing epigram.    Like  all  collections  it  must  be  classified, 
and  the  author  divides  the  90  pieces,  short  and  long,  into 
five  classes:    "Friendship,"  "Sentiment,"  "Fancy,"  "Hu- 
mor and  Satire,"  and  "Epigrams."    This  arrangement  is 
almost  as  fanciful  as  one  of  Mr.  Alcott's,  nor  is  the  di- 
vision very  strictly  made;  for  "Arcadia  Rediviva"  is  as 
humorous  as  sentimental,  and  more  satirical  than  either. 
But  why  should  we  find  fault  with  the  bill  of  fare  when  the 
dishes  are  so  good?  and  among  these  later  poems  are 
some  of  the  best  that  Lowell  has  written  during  his  69 
years,  of  which  more  than  50  have  been  given  to  versify- 
ing.   His  "Endymion"  is  the  finest  of  his  serious  poems. 
With  some  suggestions  from  Keats  and  from  Landor,  it 
stands  forth  with  a  power  and  beauty  of  its  own,  both  in 
the  thoughts  and  the  form,  which  makes  it  more  than  a 
comment  on  Titian's  picture  of  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 
The  next  best  poem  in  this  volume  is  the  "Epistle  to  George 
William  Curtis,"  which,  though  a  little  puzzling  in  its  chro- 
nology, as  if  a  computation  intended  for  1887  had  slipped 
back  to  1874,  is  graceful  and  noble  in  its  sentiment,  and 
pays  due  homage  to  Longfellow  and  to  Emerson,  as  well 
as  to  Curtis  himself: 

How  empty  seems  to  me  the  populous  street, 
One  figure  gone  I  daily  loved  to  meet,  -- 
The  clear  sweet  singer  with  the  crown  of  snow 
Not  whiter  than  the  thoughts  that  housed  below! 
And  oh,  what  absence  feel  I  at  my  side, 
Like  Dante  when  he  missed  his  laureled  guide, 
What  sense  of  diminution  in  the  air 
Once  so  inspiring,  Emerson  not  there! 

The  elegy  on  Agassiz  has  more  of  these  allusions  to  Low- 
ell's friends,  with  fuller  portraiture  or  glancing  sketches 
of  Emerson,  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Arthur  Clough,  Felton 
and  others,  but  is  not  so  faultlessly  shaped,  nor  so  free 
from  those  intrusions  of  fancy  and  over-refinement  which 
run  the  bark  of  the  Muses  aground  in  shallower  water  than 
Poesy  sails  in  best.    This  has  ever  been  the  defect  of  Low- 
ell's verse- -that  it  recalls  us  too  often  to  prose--while  the 
better  poets  float  prose  away  into  poetry,  as  Emerson  and 
Shakespeare  do  perpetually.    No  collection  of  this  author's 


verses  has  been  so  free  from  this  fault  as  the  present 
one,  which  is  welcome  to  all  that  can  read  aright. 


(40) 

A  CRITICAL  EVALUATION  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

ON  AMERICA 

A  voice  has  said  unto  me,  as  to  the  talkative  Hebrews 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  Arnold  was  so  incessantly 
quoting,   "Write—about  Matthew  Arnold!"   When  I  make 
answer  that  everybody  else  has  done  this  until  the  subject 
is  worn  threadbare,  the  voice  still  goes  on,  intimating 
that  although  so  much  has  been  said  it  has  not  been  very 
well  said,  and  that  in  particular  Arnold's  parting  shot  at 
us,  the  uninteresting  Americans,  has  not  been  warded  off 
in  the  right  way.    Anger  is  no  answer  to  such  a  criticism, 
still  less  is  confession  or  apology  any  answer- -and  sever- 
al Americans  have  wavered  between  anger  and  apology,  or 
passed  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  a  very  hasty  and  undig- 
nified manner.    I  have  long  thought  that  amusement,  or  at 
least  entertainment,  was  the  surest  outcome  of  Arnold's 
social  and  political  essays--and  that  they  were  all  the 
more  amusing  the  more  seriously  he  seemed  to  put  his 
case  and  feel  his  vocation.    This  younger  Arnold  was  not 
sent  unto  mankind  as  an  apostle  or  a  reformer,  but  as  an 
entertainer.    His  mission  was  not  to  diffuse  light,  but 
lightness- -gayety  of  heart,  with  a  certain  after-sting,  and 
a  curious  want  of  relation  to  the  actual  condition  of  things . 
Insight  he  had,  but  he  lacked  judgment;  learning  and  grace 
were  his,  but  not  the  persuasive  mood;  he  could  amuse 
and  touch  the  chords  of  pathetic  feeling,  but  he  could  also 
annoy,  miss  the  mark,  and  provoke--and  he  was  the  most 
provoking  when  he  most  conspicuously  missed  the  mark, 
because  he  shot  so  near  and  was  so  sure  that  he  had 
pierced  the  heart  of  his  subject.    As  a  poet  he  has  some 
special  claims,  and  a  certain  union  of  grace  and  eleva- 
tion which  no  other  modern  poet  except  Emerson  has 
shown,  but  even  as  a  poet  there  is  little  to  be  said  in 
Arnold's  favor,  after  you  have  set  aside  three  or  four  of 
his  best  pieces- -of  which  "Thyrsis"  is  by  common  con- 
sent the  first.    It  cannot  be  said  that  his  poems  are  amus- 
ing, they  are  seldom  entertaining,  but  they  have  at  their 
best  a  literary  quality  which  will  secure  him  a  place 
among  the  poets  of  all  the  English  centuries,  so  rich  in 
verse  of  perennial  worth. 

Arnold  was  engaged  in  many  controversies  of  one  sort 
and  another;  he  had  the  fondness  of  a  boy  for  throwing 
stones  at  windows- -and  he  had  the  English  notion  that  to 
break  a  man's  window  is  to  inflict  a  valid  retort  upon  him 
for  something  unpleasant  in  his  conduct.    But  in  all  these 
controversies  you  will  never  find  an  opponent  of  Arnold 
who  will  admit  that  his  side  has  been  fairly  stated  by  the 
stone-throwing  critic.    We  do  not  admit  it  as  Americans, 
though  it  is  plain  to  see  that  he  has  hit  some  of  our  gross- 
er foibles  as  a  nation.    But  the  true  spirit  of  the  American 
people  he  has  never  fathomed- -any  more  than  he  fathomed 
the  English  Puritans  or  the  modern  dissenters.    His  taste 
was  so  offended  by  the  traits  of  those  he  wrote  against 
that  he  could  never  put  himself  in  their  places,  and  he 
had  an  innocent  but  quite  invincible  ignorance  of  facts 
that  had  never  been  stated  in  books,  which  accounts  for 
many  of  his  blunders .   Even  in  books  it  was  not  the  facts 
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which  attracted  his  notice,  it  was  rather  the  tone  in  which 
they  came  to  him,  or  the  impression  his  very  sensitive 
mind  took  from  them,  that  re -appeared  in  his  statement; 
of  their  real  bearing,  in  connection  with  other  facts,  di- 
verse or  conflicting,  he  had  hardly  any  appreciation.    He 
did  not  hold  his  judgment  in  suspense,  but  followed  his  in- 
sight, which  was  keen  rather  than  sure,  and  then  rang  the 
changes  on  the  first  notion  that  presented  itself  to  his  fanci- 
ful and  analytic  rather  than  sympathetic  intelligence.    As  a 
reporter  of  things,  save  perhaps  in  his  educational  special- 
ty, he  was  very  weak;  as  a  recorder  of  impressions  and  a 
critic  of  literary  work  he  was  strong,  but  even  as  critic 
he  had  no  very  broad  view  of  his  subject,  while  he  had  the 
clerical  or  sermonizing  gift  of  repeating  and  recurring  to 
a  text,  which  made  his  criticism  forcible  rather  than  just. 
It  is  not  by  hammering  on  one  spot  that  the  smith  makes 
his  iron  equal  and  fit  for  any  use;  but  many  quaint  forms 
can  thus  be  shaped,  and  this  is  what  Arnold  did  in  criti- 
cism.   The  same  fault,  or  merit,  of  incessant  repetition 
appears  in  his  poetry;  he  treated  but  few  themes,  and 
these  with  the  same  recurrence  to  familiar  thoughts- - 
with  a  mannerism  which  did  not  indicate  profundity,  as 
mannerism  sometimes  may.    But  he  had  a  power  of  de- 
scription and  suggestion  in  verse,  together  with  a  seri- 
ousness that  his  prose  seldom  manifested,  which  give  him 
a  high  place  among  contemporary  poets  of  the  second  rank, 
and  raise  him  far  above  those  triflers  in  rhyme  who  have 
now  succeeded  to  the  position  of  English  and  American 
poets. 

The  admirers  and  the  revilers  of  Arnold  both  general- 
ly fail  to  see  his  true  character,  and  this  because,  as  he 
sometimes  intimated,  he  was  out  of  relation  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  time.    He  had,  indeed,  the  qualities  of  three 
nations- -the  English  narrowness  without  the  firm  hold  on 
facts  which  ought  to  go  with  it,  the  French  wit  and  ele- 
gance without  amenity  of  manner,  and  the  American 
"nervousness"  or  impressibility  at  the  moment  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  breadth  and  comprehension 
in  matters  where  his  glance  really  took  in  only  the  sur- 
face of  things.    As  a  nation  we  Americans  are  superficial, 
and  so,  in  spite  of  all  his  culture,  was  Matthew  Arnold 
when  off  the  ground  of  his  own  specialty.    This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  his  teasing  failure  to  comprehend  American 
civilization,  of  which  in  his  later  years  some  evil  genius 
kept  him  perpetually  prattling.    He  could  only  take  in  the 
surface  of  things  in  America,  yet  he  was  as  confident  be- 
fore he  had  ever  been  here  that  he  understood  us,  as  he 
was  after  his  two  or  three  visits,  although  those  visits 
did,  in  fact,  correct  some  of  his  earlier  misapprehen- 
sions.   Of  civilization  in  its  deeper  significance,  whether 
ours  or  that  of  other  nations,  Arnold  knew  little,  as  we 
may  see  by  his  definition  of  the  word  in  his  last  essay,  in 
which  he  wounded  the  sensibilities  of  his  dear  friend  Smal- 
ley,  and  of  so  many  other  American  inquirers  after  Eng- 
lish opinion.    Setting  aside  his  identical  explanation  of 
"civilization"  as  "the  humanization  of  man  in  society,  the 
satisfaction  for  him  in  society  of  the  true  law  of  human 
nature  "--which  in  fact  seems  to  mean  everything  and 
means  nothing--let  us  come  to  Arnold's  real  definition-- 
that  which  he  goes  by  in  his  criticism  of  us.    Its  common 
meaning  is,  he  says,    "a  satisfaction,  not  of  all  the  main 
demands  of  human  nature,  but  of  the  demands  for  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life."  Viewed  in  the  light  of  this 


definition  he  condemns  American  civilization,  and  then 
naively  says:    "For  all  that  large  number  of  men,  so 
prominent  in  England,  and  who  make  their  voice  so  much 
heard,  men  who  have  been  at  the  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities, men  of  the  professional  and  official  class,  men 
who  do  the  most  part  of  our  literature  and  our  journalism, 
America  is  not  a  comfortable  place  of  abode."   But  who 
said  it  was?  or  why  should  it  be?    Does  a  great  nation  ex- 
ist and  develop  its  civilization  for  the  sake  of  a  few  thou- 
sand persons  in  another  nation,  or  for  its  own  sake?    How 
surprised  an  Englishman  would  be  if  you  could  make  him 
understand  that  his  country  was  regarded  as  uncivilized 
because  a  few  Frenchmen  or  Germans  or  Americans 
found  it  uncomfortable  to  live  in!    "Why  don't  they  live  in 
their  own  country  then?"  he  would  ask;  and  if  he  were  an- 
swered that  they  liked  to  go  to  England  for  a  few  months 
in  order  to  make  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  must  insist 
while  doing  this,  that  everything  in  England  should  be 
arranged  to  suit  their  tastes,  --he  would  be  paralyzed  by 
the  impudence  of  the  suggestion. 

But  Arnold  proceeds  to  deny  his  own  definition  of  civi- 
lization, and  to  set  up  another- -"It  is  best  described,"  he 
says,   "by  the  word  interesting."    "Here  is  the  extraordi- 
nary charm  of  the  old  Greek  civilization,  that  it  is  so 
interesting,  --and  the  great  sources  of  the  interesting 
are  distinction  and  beauty."    These  terms  again  he  de- 
fines as  "that  which  is  elevated  (distinction),  and  that 
which  is  beautiful."   It  does  not  help  us  much  to  say  that 
beauty  is  beautiful,  and  distinction  may  be  elevation,  and 
may  not,  --it  is  that  which  attracts  notice,  whether  high 
or  low.    Beauty,  for  instance,  is  distinction,  and  con- 
spicuous crime  is  distinction,  -- 

Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails. 

However,  let  us  proceed  from  Arnold's  faulty  definitions 
to  his  pungent  illustrations.    Our  American  landscape  in 
general  is  not  interesting,  the  climate  is  "harsh  and  in 
extremes."   Here  certainly  is  "distinction"  enough  as 
respects  climate- -if  it  is  in  extremes,  we  cannot  have 
a  dead  level  of  climate,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  "inter- 
esting" in  this  respect.    But,  in  fact,  Arnold  means  com- 
fort and  self-satisfaction  all  the  time,  and  therefore  de- 
spises our  climate.    As  to  the  beauty  of  our  landscape, 
we  must  tell  him,  or  his  executor,  that  he  did  not  see  it 
enough  to  form  an  opinion.    He  objects  to  the  Chicago  de- 
scription of  himself,  but  it  was  certainly  as  true  to  the 
fact  as  his  own  account  of  our  landscape  and  climate. 
Arnold,  said  the  unflattering  Chicago  reporter,   "has 
harsh  features,  supercilious  manners,  parts  his  hair 
down  the  middle,  wears  a  single  eye-glass,  and  ill- 
fitting  clothes."   Now  this,  for  a  momentary  glance-- 
an  instantaneous  photograph- -is  very  exact.    Arnold 
was  not  satisfied  with  it- -he  did  not  see  himself  as  oth- 
ers saw  him,  and  it  should  have  occurred  to  him  that 
the  people  of  a  country  may  possibly  know  as  much  about 
himself.    And  it  is  not  true  in  America,  though  Arnold 
has  said  it,  that  the  American  "who  craves  for  the  inter- 
esting in  civilization,  who  requires  for  what  surrounds 
him  satisfaction  for  his  sense  of  beauty,  this  sense  for 
elevation,  will  feel  the  sky  over  his  head  to  be  of  brass 
and  iron."   Educated  Englishmen  may  feel  this,  German 
artists  may  feel  it,  but  the  true  American  does  not.    He 
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finds  an  interest  in  the  elevation  of  what  is  below  him  to 
his  own  level  or  above  him;  he  does  not  gratify  his  self- 
satisfaction  by  looking  down  on  one  class  and  up  to  another, 
as  the  Englishman  almost  invariably  does,  and  as  Arnold 
certainly  did.    Here  is  a  source  of  interest  that  a  poet  and 
philosopher  ought  to  recognize,  but  Arnold  in  this  last  es- 
say does  not;  and  he  draws  upon  himself  the  shrewd  answer 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  made  to  that  precursor  of  Arnold 
who  came  to  the  White  House  during  the  civil  war.    "There 
are  some  things  in  America,  Mr.  President,  that  surprise 
me  very  much."    "Indeed,"  said  Lincoln,   "for  instance?" 
"In  England  no  gentleman  blacks  his  own  boots."    "Whose 
boots  does  he  black?"  was  the  reply,  in  which  was  involved 
the  whole  scheme  of  English  civilization. 

Arnold  seems  to  have  thought  that  because  he  had  vitu- 
perated his  own  countrymen,  whom  he  described  as  "an 
upper  class  materialized,  a  middle  class  vulgarized,  and 
a  lower  class  brutalized,"  we  ought  therefore  to  submit 
patiently  while  he  vituperated  us.    The  logic  was  charac- 
teristic of  him,  but  not  convincing  to  enlightened  Ameri- 
cans .    We  know  how  absurd  this  description  was  when  ap- 
plied to  a  whole  nation  like  England,  and  we  understand 
the  corresponding  absurdity,  and  resent  it  with  too  much 
heat,  when  applied  to  us.    In  fact,  the  absurdity  of  the 
criticism  in  many  points,  and  its  truth  in  some  few,  ought 
to  have  made  it  both  amusing  and  slightly  instructive.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  regretted  death  of  Arnold  ought  not  to 
make  us  overlook  the  absurdity  or  the  pettiness  of  his 
criticisms,  nor  induce  us  to  take  the  same  serious  view 
of  his  function  as  social  and  political  reformer  which  he 
himself  took.    He  had  courage  enough  for  that  function, 
but  it  was  the  stone -throwing  and  window-breaking  cour- 
age, and  not  the  resolute,  self-effacing  spirit  which  was 
manifest  in  the  Puritans  whom  he  girded  at,  and  in  Wesley 
whom  he  would  have  disliked.    Because  Arnold  had  the 
pluck  to  scoff  at  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  put  Lord 
Shaftesbury  into  the  Trinity,  and  throw  stones  and  fire- 
brands at  the  snug  houses  of  the  British  Philistine,  he 
seems  to  have  assumed  that  America  would  welcome  him 
in  the  same  gay  part  of  window- smasher,  that  he  might 
speak  disrespectfully  of  our  landscape  and  our  climate, 
and  set  Washington,  Franklin  and  Lincoln  aside  as  unin- 
teresting.   Never  was  poor  critic  more  mistaken,  as  he 
would  have  found  out  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  read 
those  newspapers  which  he  so  loathed  and  which  repre- 
sented to  him  the  average  American  civilization.    They 
would  have  given  him  "elevation,"  though  they  might  have 
spoiled  his  "beauty,"  for,  in  their  own  expressive  phrase, 
they  would  have  "knocked  him  higher  than  a  kite."    They 
had  begun  to  do  it- -the  New  York  Tribune  first  of  all 
through  its  London  correspondent  when,  as  the  Yankee 
said  of  his  fiancee,  Arnold  "up  and  died."    This  consti- 
tuted a  new  grievance  in  our  eyes,  for  we  could  not  at- 
tack him  satisfactorily  under  these  circumstances.    Alto- 
gether, Arnold  has  treated  us  rather  unhandsomely.    But 
we  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head- -metaphori- 
cally—by eulogizing  him  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  by  republishing  in  a  convenient  volume  (as  Cupples 
&  Hurd  of  Boston  have  done)  all  his  American  essays,   in- 
cluding the  two  on  Grant  and  his  Memoirs.    "I  too,"  said 
the  great  and  critical  Arnold,    "had  seen  Gen.  Grant  in 
England,  and  did  not  find  him  interesting."    Gen.  Lee 
and  the  rebels  under  his  flag  did,  however,  so  that  we 


may  conclude  there  was  "elevation"  about  our  Ulysses 
Simpson,  after  all,  though  his  name  makes  the  fanciful 
Englishman  'think  of  Tristram  Shandy."    "How  often,"  he 
adds,   "do  American  names  make  one  think  of  Tristram 
Shandy!"    If  our  statesmen  and  soldiers  and  admirals  had 
such  classic  names  as  "Harbottle  Grimstone,"  "Bulstrode 
Whitelock,"  "Cloudesley  Shovel,"  "Spring  Rice,"  "Garnet 
Wolseley"  and  "Knatchbull-Hugessen,"  we  should  perhaps 
have  stood  better  in  Mr.  Arnold's  light  estimation.    How- 
ever, on  the  whole,  Arnold  thought  well  of  Grant—which 
was  a  very  good  thing  for  Arnold,  and  some  of  the  re- 
marks about  him,  though  too  patronizing,  are  well  said, 
and  with  some  small  appreciation  of  what  Grant  had  to  do, 
and  how  he  did  it.    But  still  Grant  "had  not  the  pathos  and 
dignity  of  Lee,"  (partly  because  he  whipped  Lee),   "he  had 
not  the  fire,  the  celerity,  the  genial  cordiality  of  Sher- 
man, whose  person  and  manner  emitted  a  ray,  --Grant 
had  not  these."    True,  and  neither  had  he  the  blind  eye  of 
Nelson,  nor  the  clubfoot  of  Byron,  nor  the  bottle-nose  of 
Cromwell,  nor  the  bald  head  of  Julius  Caesar.    But  why 
should  he  have  the  qualities  of  other  men?  his  own  quali- 
ties and  features  answered  every  purpose.    It  was  this 
stupid  trick  of  asking  one  great  man  to  have  the  traits  of 
another,  and  writing  as  if  he  had  failed  of  his  mission  be- 
cause he  did  not,  that  made  the  good  things  said  by  Ar- 
nold, in  his  lecture  on  Emerson,  seem  so  inadequate. 
If  we  should  apply  such  a  test  to  Arnold  himself,  where 
would  his  fame  be?    As  it  is,  he  has  fame  enough  for  the 
present,  perhaps  a  little  too  much,  as  is  natural  with  the 
recent  dead;  but  time  will  cast  his  trivialities  into  obliv- 
ion, and  preserve  for  the  delight  of  mankind  only  those 
things  which  truly  displayed  the  "sweetness  and  light"  of 
which  he  was  always  saying  more  than  there  was  occa- 
sion for.    This  Boston  edition  of  his  American  papers 
will  serve  a  good  purpose,  though  it  will  keep  alive  the 
irritation  which  his  nettles  and  pebble- stones  of  criticism 
were  sure  to  excite  wherever  he  aimed  or  wielded  those 
boyish  weapons . 


(41) 
BRONSON  ALCOTT  AND  DR.  NATHAN  ALLEN- -- 
A  CONTRAST 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  memorial  service  commemo- 
rating Mr.  Alcott  had  many  and  various  things  to  say,  the 
other  day  at  Concord--but  all  agreed  in  mentioning  the  re- 
markable persistency  of  the  man.    He  said  the  same  thing 
in  age  that  he  had  said  in  youth  and  his  intellectual  per- 
sistency made  up  in  good  measure  for  his  lack  of  intel- 
lectual variety,   in  which  his  friend  Emerson  far  exceeded 
him.    Uniformity  was  the  characteristic  of  Alcott's  mind, 
versatility  of  Emerson's- -the  latter  to  a  degree  that  is 
too  little  recognized  in  the  criticism  now  current  concern- 
ing Emerson.    Firmness  of  will  was  more  marked  in  Em- 
erson, and  made  him  more  inflexible  than  Alcott,  but  per- 
sistency of  intellectual  aim  was  much  more  the  character- 
istic of  the  "Orphic  poet,"  whom  Emerson  quoted  in  "Na- 
ture," and  who  was  no  other  than  Alcott.    Indeed,  it  was 
Emerson  who,  as  editor  of  the  Dial,  gave  the  name  of 
"Orphic  Sayings"  to  those  sentences  of  Alcott  which  fur- 
nished so  much  amusement  to  the  Boston  Post  in  1841-2. 
Dr.  Harris  read  several  of  these  at  the  Concord  meeting, 
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and  they  no  longer  seemed  dim  or  visionary,  but  clear  and 
profound  statements  from  one  aspect  of  the  world  and  of 
man,  concerning  his  origin  and  destiny.   For  example,  here 
is  one  "Orphic  saying"  of  July,  1840:    "God  never  organizes 
his  attributes  fully  in  single  structures;  he  is  instant,  but 
never  extant  wholly  in  his  works.    Nature  does  not  contain, 
but  is  contained  in  him;  She  is  the  memoir  of  his  life,    Man 
is  a  nobler  scripture,  yet  fails  to  outwrite  the  Godhead;  the 
universe  does  not  reveal,  eternities  do  not  publish  the  mys- 
teries of  his  being.    Both  nature  and  man  are  ever  making, 
never  made."   How  this  high  spiritualism  could  be  mistaken 
for  Pantheism  seems  now  incredible.    Panhominism  would 
have  been  a  stricter  definition  of  Alcott's  view  of  Nature, 
between  which  and  the  Deity  man  stood  as  transmitting 
cause.    In  another  place  he  says:    "Man  and  Nature  alike 
tend  toward  the  Godhead;  all  seeming  divergence  is  over- 
ruled by  this  omnipotent  force,  whose  retributions  restore 
universal  order." 

At  the  opposite  pole  of  theory  and  spiritual  philosophy 
from  Mr.  Alcott  stands  Dr.  Allen,  the  sanitarian  and  the 
critic  of  New  England  family  life;  but  the  same  persistency 
of  mind  is  seen  in  the  Lowell  physician  as  in  the  Concord 
philosopher.    In  his  new  volume  of  collected  essays,  pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard  of  Boston,  under  the  name  of 
"Physical  Development,  or  the  Laws  governing  the  Human 
System,"  Dr.  Allen,  who  is  now  75  years  old,  prints  the 
thesis  which  he  wrote  on  taking  his  medical  degree  47 
years  ago,  and  one  can  see  on  reading  it,  how  closely  he 
has  clung  to  the  central  thought  then  put  forward  by  the 
young  medical  man.    He  had  phrenology  in  his  mind  in 
1841,  though  he  does  not  say  so;  well,  phrenology  has  had 
its  day  and  passed  by  never  to  return  in  that  form,  but  the 
fundamental  idea  of  phrenology,  that  the  brain  determines 
thought  and  can  itself  be  analyzed  from  the  outside,  is  as 
strong  in  Dr.  Allen's  later  essays  as  in  this  early  one. 
He  does  not  place  the  well  written  paper  at  the  beginning 
of  his  volume,  where  it  belongs  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
he  leaves  it  standing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  be- 
tween "College  Sports"  and  "The  Normal  Standard  for 
Motherhood."    This  is  one  of  the  numerous  examples  of 
puzzling  collocation  in  the  volume,  but  the  index,  though 
not  very  full,  will  guide  the  reader  to  what  he  may  wish 
to  find  in  this  interesting  and  valuable  collection.    One  of 
the  best  single  passages  in  it  is  that  describing  the  four 
classes  of  medical  men  whose  views  the  world  need  be  in 
no  hurry  to  accept;  and  this  may  be  quoted  entire: 

The  inexorable  years  which  youth  never  foresees  have 
now  brought  the  young  physician  who  said  this  to  that  very 
period  when  age  finds  it  hard  or  impossible  to  "canvass 
properly  and  rationally  the  merits  of  new  discoveries," 
and  there  may  be  those  who  are  inclined  to  turn  Dr.  Al- 
len's guns  against  himself,  and  declare  that  he  holds  to 
his  own  theories  with  the  fixedness  of  age.    But,  in  fact, 
Dr.  Allen,  like  Mr.  Alcott,  has  been  in  some  things  be- 
fore his  age,  and  younger  men  are  only  now  coming  up 
with  him,  and  recognizing  the  truth  of  what  he  has  long 
been  saying.    The  opinion  by  which  he  is  best  known  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  decreasing  population  of  the  na- 
tive New  England  stock,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller 
families  of  this  century  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.    Dr.  Allen  began  to  point  out 
this  tendency  to  small  families  of  children  among  the 


people  of  New  England,  long  before  most  people  saw  it, 
or  were  willing  to  confess  it.    Many  disputed  his  facts, 
and  many  more  disputed  his  conclusions;  but  now  his 
facts  are  almost  universally  admitted,  and  there  are 
thousands  who  accept  his  conclusions.    Like  Dr.  Earle 
on  his  demonstration  of  the  slight  curability  of  existing 
insanity,  Dr.  Allen  has  found  unwilling  listeners;  but  he 
has  converted  or  silenced  them.    He  does  not  bring  to 
his  demonstration  the  logical  method  and  patient  accumu- 
lation of  detailed  evidence  in  which  Dr.  Earle  excels;  but 
he  iterates  and  reiterates  the  fact  or  the  principle  until 
it  sinks  deep  into  the  hearer's  mind.    This  is  his  merit 
as  a  writer—that  he  sees  what  he  wishes  to  prove,  and 
though  he  does  not  always  see  how  to  prove  it,  yet  he 
contrives  to  make  his  reader  of  his  own  opinion,  at  least 
in  part,  before  he  leaves  him. 

The  questions  treated  by  Dr.  Allen  are  all  important 
ones --education,  sanitation,  sanity,  the  continuance  of 
the  human  race  under  good  conditions --and  he  approaches 
them  with  the  stored-up,  almost  incommunicable  knowl- 
edge of  an  old  physician  who  has  seen  every  form  of  hu- 
man disease  and  suffering.    This  wide  experience  makes 
his  propositions  indefinite,  one  fact  is  qualified  by  an- 
other, and  the  statement  that  might  have  been  positive 
is  shaded  off  into  a  doubt.    But  upon  one  point,  one  whole 
range  of  subjects,  there  is  no  expression  of  doubt,  but 
the  highest  confidence  and  belief.    It  is  that  man  can  bet- 
ter his  own  condition. . . . 

The  style  of  Dr.  Allen  is  peculiar  and  unexpected. 
Every  now  and  then  we  come  upon  remarks  that  have  the 
cast  of  originality,  although  the  general  effect  of  these 
essays  is  that  of  a  compilation  from  other  authors  and 
from  his  own  abundant  writings  of  the  past  50  years . 
Thus  he  says  in  the  chapter  on  vital  statistics,   "So  im- 
portant are  the  mere  date  and  place  of  birth  and  death 
regarded,  that  they  constitute  almost  the  only  memorials 
placed  upon  the  casket  at  burial,  or  upon  the  tablet  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  body  finally  rests."    This  is  a 
striking  observation  from  its  very  simplicity- -and  there 
are  many  such.    There  is  no  lack,  however,  of  that  ex- 
altation of  his  subject  which  the  specialist  ought  to  pro- 
duce, and  which  leads  Dr.  Allen  to  say  at  the  end  of  his 
essay  on  intermarriage,   "We  have  as  yet  only  reached 
the  threshold,  the  vestibule,  of  the  temple  of  the  science 
of  man,  --with  which,  in  point  of  actual  value  and  utility, 
the  sublime  truths  of  astronomy  and  the  more  wonderful 
revelations  of  geology  sink  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance." 

A  much  older  laborer  in  the  great  field  of  sanitation, 
Edwin  Chadwick,  now  87  years  of  age,  has  lately  pub- 
lished one  of  his  sensible  papers  in  England,  from  which 
an  extract  may  be  taken.    Speaking  of  the  indifference 
with  which  men  in  the  English  government  regard  sani- 
tary laws  and  measures,  he  says: 

The  first  class  may  be  characterized  as  possessing 
very  strong  observing  faculties,  with  deficient  reflective 
intellect;  these  may  observe,  collect  and  understand  facts 
to  any  amount,  but  can  never  perceive  or  comprehend  the 
force  of  principles,  because  they  are  naturally  deficient 
in  the  powers  of  analysis  and  ratiocination.    Wherever 
general  principles  are  concerned,  this  class  are  not, 
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therefore,  competent  judges.    The  second  class  possess 
minds  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  having  strong  re- 
flective faculties  but  weak  perceptive  intellects;  such  indi- 
viduals are  not  much  given  to  observation  themselves,  nei- 
ther can  they  appreciate  the  importance,  or  see  the  bear- 
ing, of  facts  in  reasoning.    They  are  inclined  to  dwell  al- 
most exclusively  upon  general  principles  and  abstract  re- 
lations, and  not  infrequently  become  very  speculative  and 
theoretical  in  their  views.   Consequently,  their  opinions  on 
all  practical  subjects  must  be  received  with  much  caution. 
The  third  class  may  be  described  as  possessing,  naturally, 
such  an  inordinate  degree  of  self-conceit  and  tenacity  of 
will  as  to  render  them  blindly  obstinate  and  wilfully  set  in 
their  own  way.    They  are  always  self-opinionated  and  un- 
willing to  examine  new  subjects,  or  alter  any  views  which 
have  long  been  entertained;  and  when  their  minds  are  once 
made  up  no  force  of  argument,  or  amount  of  evidence,  will 
induce  them  to  change  or  modify  their  opinions,  simply  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  convinced.    In  the  fourth  class  we 
would  include  those  who  are  considerably  advanced  in  life, 
and  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  have  become  so 
fixed  and  settled  as  to  run  almost  necessarily  in  one  circle 
or  channel.    Such  are  the  nature  and  organization  of  the 
brain,  on  which  the  exercise  of  every  mental  faculty  de- 
pends, that  it  is  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  for  elderly 
persons  to  canvass  properly  and  rationally  the  merits  of 
new  discoveries. 

When  it  has  been  remarked  to  me  that  they  had  serious 
misgivings  about  the  operation  of  sanitary  measures,  and 
had  deep,  though  latent  convictions  against  interfering,  as 
they  assumed,  with  the  "natural  checks"  as  expounded  by 
Matthews,  on  the  pressure  of  population  and  on  the  means 
of  subsistence,  my  answer  has  been  that  experience  shows, 
since  Matthews  wrote,  that  the  pressure  of  population  on 
the  means  of  subsistence  has  diminished  instead  of  in- 
creased.   I  take  the  example  of  Lancashire,  where  the 
population  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  Matthews 
wrote,  was  half  a  million.    It  is  now  more  than  3,  500,  000. 
Now  it  may  be  taken  as  an  economical  principle  that  the 
fact  of  an  artisan  being  employed  at  wages  denotes  that, 
over  and  above  his  own  means  of  subsistence,  he  earns 
enough  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  capitalist  who  employs  him; 
and  the  continued  advance  of  wages  denotes  a  continued 
diminution  of  the  pressure  of  that  population  on  the  means 
of  subsistence.    The  experiences  are  that  wages,  since 
Matthews  wrote,  have  in  Lancashire  been  more  than  dou- 
bled. 

The  veteran  having  thus  disposed  of  one  of  the  false  ter- 
rors which  was  used  to  frighten  mankind  in  his  youth,   70 
years  ago,   goes  on  to  speak  of  what  has  happened  in  1887. 
"During  the  last  year  there  have  been  glimpses  of  the  light 
of  our  science  breaking  in  upon  the  dense  political  igno- 
rance so  generally  prevalent"  (where  do  you  suppose,   good 
American  reader?)  "as  in  the  heavily  death-rated  cities  of 
the  United  States,  where  there  is  only  a  very  shortened 
life  to  emigrants,  and  where  of  all  born  of  the  emigrant's 
children,  about  one-half  will  be  in  their  grave  by  their 
fifth  year."    This  is  one  of  the  facts  which  qualify  Dr.  Al- 
len's superior  birth-rate  among  these  children  of  foreign 
parentage  born  in  New  England;  for  although  many  such 
children  are  born,  less  than  half  of  them  grow  up,  while 
the  mortality  is  much  less  among  children  of  American 


parentage.    Mr.  Chadwick  then  says  that  he  has  suggest- 
ed at  Washington  that  our  national  surplus  shall  be  used 
to  some  extent  in  relieving  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
people- -a  plank  which  I  wonder  not  to  find  in  the  Chicago 
platform .... 


(42) 
ADIN  THAYER:    THE  TRIBUTE  OF  AN  OLD  FRIEND 

The  friends,  personal  and  political,  of  the  late  Adin 
Thayer  can  hardly  choose  to  remember  him  as  the  judge 
on  the  bench—though  he  was  an  upright  and  downright 
magistrate. 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes  or  hands  more  clean, 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  dispatch  and  easy  of  access . 

No,  we  shall  recall  him  in  those  earlier  days  of  political 
activity  when  the  good  old  cause  had  not  yet  decayed  into 
the  "grand  old  party"--when  Sumner  and  Andrew,   Bird 
and  Robinson  were  leaders;  and  our  opponents  were  the 
champions  of  every  arrogant  monopoly  and  every  time- 
worn  abuse- -from  slave-holding  and  slave-hunting  down 
to  a  vested  interest  in  every  deposit  of  political  power  in 
the  United  States.    It  was  as  a  radical  rather  than  a  con- 
servative that  our  friend  won  his  spurs;  though  like  all 
wise  radicals,  he  was  conservative  of  everything  that 
ought  to  be  conserved.    His  more  conspicuous  service 
as  the  leader  of  honest  men  against  a  knavish  political 
adventurer  was  important,  but  in  a  certain  sense  obliga- 
tory, for  he  with  others  had  given  Butler  the  certificate 
of  party  fidelity  upon  which  he  traded  when  he  made  his 
repeated  attempts  at  sovereign  power.    The  earlier  cam- 
paigns were  more  glorious,  because  the  foeman  was  more 
formidable,  and  more  firmly  entrenched. 

Partisans  and  even  philosophers  of  the  present  day 
cannot  realize  to  themselves  the  contests  of  the  anti- 
slavery  crusade,  opening  as  it  did  a  fellowship  with  all 
movements  for  freedom  at  home  and  abroad,   in  social, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs.    Harnessed  for  the  strife 
of  modern  parties,  the  partisan  who  had  a  share  on  those 
earlier  struggles  feels  like  David  in  Saul's  armor,  and 
prefers  the  sling  and  the  stone  of  the  young  shepherd,  who 
saw  his  big  antagonist  before  him,  and  knew  he  could  not 
hit  him  in  the  wrong  place.    Some  of  this  individual  method 
of  warfare  clung  to  the  party  leader  of  recent  days,  though 
he  had  great  skill  in  organizing  his  forces,  and  knew  how 
to  foretell  and  secure  the  victory. 

The  personal  friendships  of  "Adin,"  as  we  loved  to  call 
him,  were  warm  and  constant;  and  so  were  his  personal 
animosities.    It  was  this  warmth  of  spirit  which,  working 
upon  failing  health  and  amid  some  annoyances,  at  last, 
after  years  of  struggle  against  gloomy  fancies,  broke 
down  the  balance  of  his  strong  mind,  and  left  him  open  to 
the  fate  that  has  now  befallen  him .    Peace  to  that  much- 
harassed  soul  which  had  so  long  inspired  an  ill-matched 
body  for  the  tasks  of  political  reform,  good  citizenship 
and  national  regeneration.  F.  B.  S. 

Concord,   August  3,  1888. 
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THE  LATE  AD  IN  THAYER 


The  sad  death  of  that  early  and  devoted  free-soiler,  and 
aggressive  leader  of  the  old  guard  of  republicanism  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Adin  Thayer,  will  shock  all  who  knew  the  man, 
but  near  friends  have  not  been  without  knowledge  that  the 
judge  was  dying  at  the  top;  and  his  condition  has  been  the 
source  of  anxiety  for  several  years.    The  fact  that  there 
had  been  insanity  in  his  family  accounts  for  the  depres- 
sion that  has  now  deepened  and  then  partially  lifted  as  he 
seemed  worse  or  better,  and  finally  oppressed  him  to  the 
point  of  taking  his  own  life. 

As  an  honest  man,  a  self-sacrificing  friend  of  freedom, 
an  able  political  manager  and  an  almost  fanatical  partisan, 
Adin  Thayer  of  Worcester  will  be  long  remembered.    It 
was  in  politics  that  the  best  and  most  abiding  work  of  his 
life  was  done,  and  in  that  field,  as  an  organizer  and  direc- 
tor of  political  forces,  he  was  a  leader  among  politicians. 
Perhaps  the  state  has  never  produced  the  superior  of  Adin 
Thayer  in  the  arena  where  his  achievements  were  great- 
est, and  when  the  leadership  of  the  republican  party  was 
strongest  and  best  he  was  at  the  front. 

Adin  Thayer  was  born  at  Mendon,  December  4,  1828, 
and  he  inherited  from  his  father,  Caleb  Thayer,  a  farmer 
and  early  abolitionist,  the  anti-slavery  views  that  gave 
him  the  greatest  impulse  of  his  life.    He  went  to  the  vil- 
lage school,   studied  in  Worcester  academy  and  in  West- 
field,  and  then  taught  school.    He  studied  law  with  the  late 
Judge  Henry  Chapin  of  the  Worcester  probate  court,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855.    But  the  encroachments 
of  the  slave  power,  and  the  discussions  that  gave  birth  to 
the  free -soil  movement  interested  the  young  man  quite  as 
much  as  the  law,  and  he  enlisted  against  slavery  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a  strong  nature.    It  was  an  unpopular  cause, 
and  Adin  Thayer  was  of  those  who  helped  sustain  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Higginson  in  an  independent  pulpit  after  his 
free-soil  sentiments  had  given  offense  to  the  Unitarian 
parish  over  which  he  had  been  settled.    Young  Thayer 
joined  his  future  with  that  of  Sumner,  Garrison,  Wilson 
and  Andrew,  and  assisted  at  the  birth  of  the  republican 
party.    He  early  came  to  know  as  well  Frank  Bird  and 
Alanson  W.  Beard,  and  the  closeness  of  their  friendship 
was  never  disturbed.    Adin  Thayer  was  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  Bird  club  dinners,  where  patron  saint  and 
guest  could  agree  to  disagree  in  politics.    Messrs.  Thayer 
and  Bird  laid  the  plans  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of 
Charles  Sumner  for  senator  by  the  republican  state  con- 
vention of  1862,  and  we  believe  that  Messrs.  Thayer  and 
Beard  claim  the  credit  of  having  discovered  John  A.  An- 
drew and  introduced  him  into  politics. 

It  was  as  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Butlerism  that 
Adin  Thayer  did  his  most  effective  work  for  the  republican 
party,  and  he  never  yielded  an  inch  to  the  demands  of  Gen. 
Butler  and  his  followers.    In  planning  to  thwart  Butler,  and 
in  open  warfare  against  him,  Mr.  Thayer  was  indefatigable 
and  successful.    In  the  fight  of  1871  he  was  foremost,  and 
when  Thomas  Talbot  defeated  "the  old  man"  in  1878  Adin 
Thayer  was  the  untiring  chairman  of  the  state  central  com- 
mittee .    It  was  a  campaign  conducted  with  masterly  skill 
and  a  thoroughness  of  detail  such  as  the  state  had  not  be- 
fore seen.    It  is  well  known  that  Judge  Thayer  was  more 
successful  as  a  manager  of  men  and  of  political  forces 
than  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  record  at  the  bar  was  not  notable. 


Mr.  Thayer  was  made  senator  in  1870,  and  was  re- 
elected the  following  year;  but  that  was  the  extent  of  his 
legislative  service.    He  would  have  been  glad  of  a  seat 
in  Congress,  but  the  antagonisms  engendered  by  his  posi- 
tive qualities  blocked  the  way.    He  was  intolerant  of  oppo- 
sition and  of  rivalry  in  the  field  where  he  excelled .    In 
city  affairs  he  was  influential,  his  business  interests  were 
considerable,  while  his  control  of  the  party  organization 
in  the  county  was  scarcely  disputed  until  Mr.  Bates  came 
to  the  front.    When  Judge  Chapin  died  in  November,  1878, 
Gov.  Alexander  H.  Rice  made  Mr.  Thayer  judge  of  pro- 
bate against  the  protest  of  leading  local  lawyers .    He 
proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  official,  though  his  active 
participation  in  politics  gave  ground  for  criticism.    It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Judge  Thayer  could  not 
abandon  the  habit  of  a  life  time,  or  that  he  failed  to  fol- 
low the  unwritten  law  which  removes  the  incumbent  of  a 
judicial  office  from  current  politics .    During  the  war 
Adin  Thayer  was  internal -revenue  collector,  an  office 
which  he  resigned  after  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  man  was  an  index  to 
his  character.    He  was  short  and  solidly  built,  with  an 
aggressive  head  and  face,  and  a  manner  that  was  firm 
and  assertive  rather  than  conciliatory.    The  republican 
party  was  his  idol,  its  purposes  were  to  his  mind  the 
embodiment  of  right,  and  its  enemies  or  its  critics  were 
alike  obnoxious  and  unworthy  of  toleration.    His  mental 
temper  was  that  of  the  unyielding  puritan,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  party  was  entire  and  unflag- 
ging.   In  any  stress  that  threatened  it  he  was  wont  to  pen 
confidential  appeals  to  the  clergymen  of  the  state  with 
absolute  confidence  that  all  of  them  must  think  as  he  did. 
He  carried  methods  of  sterner  times  into  the  changed 
conditions  of  to-day  with  no  thought  that  the  party  of  Sum- 
ner and  Andrew  could  depart  from  the  lines  along  which 
it  had  won  those  triumphs  which  were  the  chief  distinction 
of  his  life  as  well  as  of  theirs.    But  as  a  whole,  despite 
mistakes  of  temper  and  of  judgment  that  were  never  ap- 
parent to  him,  Adin  Thayer  was  a  power  for  good  in  his 
day  and  generation.    Men  will  think  of  him  kindly  and  re- 
gretfully to-day. 


(43) 
JOTTINGS  FROM  CONCORD- --WINTER  ASPECT 
OF  A  FAMOUS  TOWN 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Concord  in  summer  or  in 
autumn  when  it  assumes  its  gentlest  and  most  enticing 
aspect,  and  invites  the  visitor  to  green  meadows  and  pine 
woods,  or  to  boating  and  bathing  in  river  and  pond,  would 
be  struck  with  its  bare  and  austere  look  in  winter,  before 
the  snow  has  come  to  conceal  the  desolation  of  frost  and 
the  colors  of  decay.    The  river  just  now  is  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  landscape,  for  it  not  only  circles  nine 
times  round  the  village  as  Thoreau  said  (likening  it  to  the 
Styx),  but  it  has  risen  in  a  flood  like  the  Nile,  and  covers 
a  good  portion  of  the  flat  acres  which  make  up  the  town- 
ship.   It  was  never  known  to  be  so  high  before  in  Decem- 
ber--its  main  freshets  being  in  early  spring  or  in  June, 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  winter,  when  the  snow  melts  be- 
fore the  ice  breaks  up.    The  boating  in  mild  days  is  still 
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good,  but  the  swift  current  and  the  high  water  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  pass  the  numerous  bridges  that  span  the  stream . 
In  the  village  many  houses  are  closed  for  the  winter- - 
among  them  the  Old  Manse,  the  best  known  of  all,  the  Tho- 
reau  house  where  the  Alcorts  lived  before  the  family  moved 
to  Boston  to  die,  and  the  home  of  French,  the  sculptor,  who 
has  opened  a  new  one  in  New  York  since  his  marriage.   The 
school  of  philosophy  is  also  closed  in  Concord --having  been 
opened  but  once  this  year,  to  commemorate  Mr.  Alcott- - 
but,  like  the  Concord  grape,  this  school  has  been  domesti- 
cated all  over  the  country,  and  holds  sessions  in  Boston, 
in  New  York,  in  Chicago,  and  wherever  one  or  two  of  the 
Concord  philosophers  show  themselves.    In  winter  this  ar- 
rangement is  the  best — for  cities  furnish  a  more  commodi- 
ous, if  less  arcadian,  meeting-place  than  the  vine-covered 
chapel  at  the  Orchard  house,  where  Prof.  Harris  now  oc- 
cupies the  study  of  Bronson  Alcott. 

The  Boston  university  on  Beacon  hill  has  opened  its 
doors  to  Prof.  Harris,  and  he  begins  there  this  week  a 
course  of  lectures  on  these  topics: 

1- -Introspection  as  contrasted  with  external  sense- 
perception.    The  objects  of  each:    (a)  Things  and  events 
with  environments;  (b)  self-activity  as  seen  in  plants,  ani- 
mals and  human  beings,  --reaction  on  environment. 

2--Mental  pictures  versus  general  ideas;  Images  versus 
definitions;  External  appearance  versus  function  or  inter- 
nal causal  process.    Forms  of  the  mind;  Ideas  of  space, 
time,   being,  cause,  and  soul. 

3 --The  logical  constitution  of  sense-perception.    How 
the  three  logical  'Figures  of  the  syllogism"  furnish  the 
forms  of  external  experience. 

4--Physiological  psychology.    Its  methods  and  its  re- 
sults.   Preyer's  "Soul  of  the  Child." 

5--The  psychology  of  the  course  of  study,  (a)  The  psy- 
chology of  mathematics  and  the  quantitative  natural  sci- 
ences; (b)  The  psychology  of  esthetics,  --literature,  fine 
arts,  the  principles  of  taste,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  as 
ornament  or  as  work  of  art;  (c)  The  psychology  of  ethics; 
the  cardinal  institutions  of  man;  moral  education  and  the 
study  of  history. 

The  frequenter  of  the  Concord  school  will  recognize  here 
the  familiar  themes,  with  some  new  ones,  and  combined 
in  a  new  arrangement — psychology  being  the  main  subject, 
but  all  philosophy  coming  in  as  an  atmosphere.    The  lec- 
tures will  come  on  the  5th,  7th,  12th,  14th  and  19th  of 
December,  closing  in  time  to  allow  Prof.  Harris  to  meet 
his  colleagues  of  the  Concord  school,  Messrs.  Davidson 
and  Snider,  at  Chicago,  where  Aristotle,  Dante,  Goethe 
and  other  topics  will  be  treated  by  them  singly  or  in 
groups.    The  place  in  Boston  is  Sleeper  hall  in  Somerset 
street,  and  the  hour  4.  p.m.    The  same  subjects  have 
been  treated  by  Prof.  Harris  in  parlor  lectures  at  Boston 
this  season,  and  he  also  repeats  these  to  a  select  parlor 
audience  in  Concord,  where  the  club  fashion  that  rages  in 
Boston  is  likewise  prevalent.    Concord,  like  Boston,  has 
its  Saturday  club,   before  which  this  week  W.  L.  Garrison 
reads  a  paper  on  China.    Of  another  club  I  will  speak  pres- 
ently.   Prof.  Davidson  sometimes  addresses  these  clubs 
in  summer,  but  he  has  already  gone  to  Chicago  to  give 
five  lectures  in  a  theater  there  on  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas, 
Bonaventura,  Dante  and  Savonarola- -abstruse  topics, 


Bostonians  are  apt  to  think,  for  Chicago.    But,  in  truth, 
there  is  as  large  an  audience  there  for  such  lectures  as 
in  Boston.   Mr.  Snider  has  established  himself  in  Chicago, 
where  he  lectures  on  Goethe  this  month,  and  he  has  not 
visited  Concord  of  late. 

The  old-fashioned  village  lyceum  flourishes  in  this 
town,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  60  years,  during  which 
Emerson  lectured  more  than  100  times  to  its  audiences. 
These  are  still  numerous,  although  it  takes  something 
more  lively  than  a  lecture  on  "Education"  or  "The  Steam 
Engine"  to  draw  them  out  on  a  winter  evening.    A  great 
man  or  an  eloquent  speaker  will  do  it,  but  I  doubt  if  they 
would  gather  now  to  hear  a  lecture  of  Edward  Everett's 
read  by  another  person.   I  have  before  me  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Everett  in  November,  1830,  to  old  Dr.  Ripley,  re- 
gretting that  he  could  not  keep  his  promise  to  lecture,  but 
adding:    "To  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inconvenience 
which  the  failure  might  cause  the  Lyceum,  I  send  you  the 
lecture  which  I  should  have  delivered.    It  is  one  which  I 
have  delivered  twice  before,  but  my  health  has  prevented 
me  from  preparing  another.    Although  in  print,  as  you 
see,  it  has  not  been  published.    I  held  it  back  from  pub- 
lication to  enable  me  with  propriety  to  deliver  it  at  Con- 
cord.   Should  you  think  it  worth  while  to  have  it  read  at 
the  meeting,  it  is  at  your  service  for  that  purpose;  and 
should  this  be  done,  I  would  suggest,  as  it  is  one  hour 
and  three  quarters  long,  that  some  parts  should  be  omit- 
ted."  Whether  this  was  done,  tradition  does  not  say.    But 
the  villagers  now  omit  some  part  of  the  lecture  course, 
which  used  to  run  from  October  to  April,  but  now  begins 
in  November  and  ends  before  March.   Even  in  this  short- 
ened period,  concerts,  dramatic  entertainments  and  the 
stereopticon  come  in  to  banish  the  formal  lecture  once  a 
week,  which  used  to  be  the  fashion.    Gov.  Long  has  given 
here  this  winter  his  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  this  week  a 
certain  George  R.  Wending  lectures  on  "Stonewall  Jack- 
son," whose  lovely  daughter  came  here  for  a  day,  from 
North  Carolina  a  few  years  ago.    In  former  days  the  in- 
terest in  the  course  centered  in  Emerson's  annual  ad- 
dress.   Few  Concordians  will  forget  that  gentle  presence 
at  the  desk,  or  how  the  speaker's  face  lit  up  as  he  threw 
forth  some  precious  bit  of  thought,  or  gave  his  hearers 
a  flash  of  lively  humor.    No  one  now  can  fill  his  place, 
though  a  pleasant  old  lyceum  custom  is  still  more  or  less 
kept  up--to  invite  some  Concord  man  who  has  traveled 
widely  or  has  got  out  a  book,  or  otherwise  distinguished 
himself  in  some  way,  to  lecture  for  the  enlightenment  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

Art  seems  to  be  superseding  literature  in  Concord; 
for  Emerson's  son,  like  Alcott's  youngest  daughter,  has 
become  an  artist,  and  there  are  other  talents  of  the  same 
sort  among  the  present  generation.    May  Alcott  set  the 
fashion  20  years  ago,  and  French  and  Elwell,  the  sculp- 
tors, were,   in  one  sense,  her  pupils,  for  she  gave  them 
an  impulse  toward  art.    It  is  nine  years  since  she  died  in 
Paris,   and  the  other  day  her  husband  was  here  to  claim 
his  little  girl  and  take  her  to  Switzerland.    Dr.  Emerson 
gave  up  his  profession  to  follow  art  six  years  ago,  and 
French  has  been  famous  as  a  sculptor  for  more  than  twice 
as  long.    He  was  here  in  October  and  November,  and  con- 
trived to  do  some  of  his  best  work  before  his  departure 
for  New  York.    Notable  among  his  successes  is  the  bust 
of  the  dead  son  of  W.  H.  Forbes  of  Milton,  who  was  a 
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grandson  of  Mr.  Emerson.    The  sculptor  had  never  seen 
the  lad,  to  his  knowledge,  but  he  had  observed  the  family 
type,  and  with  the  aid  of  photographs  and  this  previous  ob- 
servation, he  obtained  a  remarkable  likeness, . , . 

Village  biography  is  a  form  of  literature  cultivated  here; 
for  the  "Social  Circle,"  an  ancient  club  of  25,  which  has  ex- 
isted since  1782,  has  the  custom  of  requiring  a  memoir  of 
each  member  after  his  death,  to  be  written  by  some  other 
member  who  knew  him,  or  has  investigated  his  life. .  .and 
now  the  club  is  printing  another  volume. .  .in  which  30  mem- 
oirs will  appear,  the  longest  being  a  new  biography  of  Em- 
erson. . . .    Neither  does  this  volume  propose  to  be  public, 
but  it  will  be  in  print,  and  therefore  will  find  its  way  to  the 
public  in  one  fashion  or  another.    As  most  of  the  sketches 
were  written  confidentially,  this  semi-publicity  is  likely 
to  defeat  their  original  intention;  but  the  "decay  of  reti- 
cence," as  an  English  newspaper  calls  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion among  men,  has  proceeded  so  far  that  private  citizens 
see  no  harm  in  blazoning  privacy  to  the  world .   Our  defense 
is  that  where  everything  is  published  little  is  remembered, 
and  the  man  whose  father  was  hanged  finds  that  the  world 
knows  no  more,  five  years  afterward,  about  his  family  af- 
fairs, than  about  the  ancestry  of  the  forgotten  Pharaohs.   A 
slight  impression  may  flit  across  the  memory,  but  whether 
your  friend's  father  was  a  felon  or  a  martyr,  who  can  say? 


(44) 

EMERSON,  HAWTHORNE  AND  DELIA  BACON'S 

HYPOTHESIS 

December  2  was  the  anniversary  of  John  Brown's  death, 
and  I  gave  some  part  of  it  to  the  reading  of  a  book  which, 
in  its  earlier  pages,  recalled  the  youthful  career  of  Brown. 
This  is  "Delia  Bacon,  a  Biographical  Sketch"  published  by 
Houghton  and  written  by  Theodore  Bacon  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  a  nephew  of  the  unfortunate  lady  commemorated  by 
him .    The  reader  will  unexpectedly  (if  he  does  not  first 
read  some  notice  of  the  book,  as  we  hope  he  will — giving 
the  preference  to  this  one),  find  it  a  volume  of  rare  and 
pathetic  interest,  and  it  will  throw  new  luster  on  the  names 
of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  and  Carlyle  as  patrons  of  merit 
unbefriended .    But  what  first  attracted  my  notice  was  the 
fact  that  Delia  Bacon  was  born  at  Tallmadge  in  Ohio,  not 
far  from  where  John  Brown  was  then  going  to  school  (in 
1811),  and  where  Rev.  David  Bacon,  her  father,  was  going 
through  the  financial  experiences  which  beset  John  Brown 
20  years  afterward- -the  loss  of  his  property  and  the  in- 
cumbrance of  debt  by  the  failure  of  a  new  town  to  "materi- 
alize" in  time  to  reimburse  his  investments.    The  town 
was  Tallmadge,  in  David  Bacon's  case--named  for  the 
Connecticut  guardsman  who  served  under  Washington- - 
and  laid  out  by  Bacon  himself  about  the  time  Owen  Brown, 
the  father  of  John,  was  setting  up  his  tannery  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Hudson.    Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  his  eld- 
est son,  had  been  born  at  Detroit  in  1802--two  years  after 
John  Brown  was  born  in  Connecticut- -and  David  Bacon  him- 
self was  born  at  Woodstock,  Ct. ,  whence  came  the  father 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  and  also  old  Dr.  Ripley  of  Concord,  who 
became  by  marriage  the  grandfather  of  Waldo  Emerson. 
Thus  the  threads  of  ancestry  connect  the  New  England 
literary  men  oddly  together. 

David  Bacon  died  in  Connecticut,  burdened  with  debt, 


in  1817,  and  his  bright  little  daughter  was  brought  up  in 
Hartford  by  one  of  her  father's  friends,  Judge  Williams, 
where  she  was  taught  by  Miss  Catherine  Beecher  and  was 
a  schoolmate  of  Mrs .  Stowe .    At  1 0  years  old  she  wrote 
to  her  brother  Leonard:    "Your  sister  has  resisted  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  He  has  departed  from  me.    Cease  not  to 
pray  for  me.    I  have  neglected  the  offers  of  salvation;  I 
have  despised  my  dear  Redeemer;  but  still  there  is  mercy 
with  him  who  is  able  to  save."   At  the  age  of  14  she  joined 
the  church  in  Hartford,  and  when  she  was  16  began  to  teach 
a  girls'  school  in  Southington.   A  few  years  later  she  taught 
a  school  at  Jamaica,  on  Long  Island,  where  John  A.  King, 
then  newly  returned  from  the  court  of  St.  James,  where  he 
had  been  secretary  of  legation  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  was  one  of 
her  patrons;  but  this  enterprise  failed,  as  the  Connecticut 
school  had.    She  then  taught  in  other  persons'  schools, 
among  others  one  in  Penn  Yan  (objecting  strongly  to  the 
name),  and  finally  made  a  career  for  herself  as  a  lectur- 
er on  history  and  literature  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New 
York,  Cambridge  and  Boston.    In  the  last-named  city  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  John  Farrar,  who  after- 
ward befriended  her  in  England,  and  who  has  described 
her  in  "Recollections  of  Seventy  Years"  --so  well  known 
to  the  people  of  Springfield.    By  1852  she  had  formed,  at 
least  in  shadowy  outline,  her  skepticism  about  Shake- 
speare, and  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Emerson  at  Con- 
cord, who  wrote  to  her  in  praise  of  her  powers,  but  in 
distrust  of  her  result.    "I  value  these  fine  weapons,"  he 
said,   "far  above  any  special  use  they  may  be  put  to.   You 
will  have  need  of  enchanted  instruments,  nay,  alchemy, 
itself,  to  melt  into  one  identity  these  two  reputations 
(shall  I  call  them?),  the  poet  and  the  statesman"  (Shake- 
speare and  Bacon),   "both  hitherto  solid  historical  fig- 
ures."   Moreover,  he  gave  her  most  judicious  advice, 
which  she,  poor  woman,  was  quite  incapable  of  heeding. 
"So  radical  a  revolution  should  be  proclaimed  with  great 
compression  in  the  declaration,  and  the  real  grounds 
pretty  rapidly  set  forth,  preliminary  generalities  quite 
omitted.    For  there  is  an  immense  presumption  against 
it  which  is  to  be  annihilated  by  battery  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble." 

The  encouragement  given  by  Emerson,  who  first  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  Hawthorne  in  March,  1853,  and  gave 
Miss  Bacon  a  letter  to  Putnam,  then  publishing  his  maga- 
zine in  New  York,  seems  to  have  determined  her  to  go  to 
England  for  the  prosecution  of  her  researches;  and  thither 
she  went  in  May,  1853,  carrying  letters  from  Emerson  to 
Carlyle,  to  James  Martineau,  to  Spedding,  the  editor  of 
Bacon,  and  perhaps  to  Arthur  Helps.   In  writing  to  Putnam 
Mr.  Emerson  said:    "I  can  really  think  of  nothing  that 
would  give  such  eclat  to  a  magazine  as  this  brilliant  para- 
dox"— which  exactly  describes  his  constant  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  Miss  Bacon's  preposterous  theory.    But  toward 
her  he  felt  something  of  that  magnanimous  admiration 
which  he  had  earlier  bestowed  on  Margaret  Fuller;  and 
no  two  patrons  of  scholarship,  from  Augustus  and  Mae- 
cenas to  Eben  Jordan  and  John  Wanamaker,  ever  treated 
poor  author  more  handsomely  than  Emerson  and  Haw- 
thorne constantly  treated  Miss  Bacon.    Carlyle  also,  who 
could  be  so  posthumously  ill-natured,  was  all  kindness 
for  her--as  witness  his  letters  of  1853.    In  one  he  says: 
"I  yesterday  delivered  your  Paper  to  Parker,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Fraser's  Magazine,  --with  such  a  testimony 
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about  it  as  you  desired;  name,  country,  sex,  all  is  left 
dark;  and  Parker's  free  judgment  of  the  MSS.,  'Fit  for  Era- 
ser or  not  fit?'  is  the  one  thing  he  is  requested  to  deliber- 
ate upon  and  then  pronounce  to  us.    We  will  not  anticipate 
his  verdict,  he  is  a  clever  little  fellow  (our  'clever*  and 
yours  too,  I  believe)  and  his  voice  will  in  some  consider- 
able degree  represent  for  us  that  of  the  'reading  public'  of 
England."   Four  months  after  he  writes  again  from  Lady 
Ashburton's  "Grange, "--"Some  days  before  leaving  I  re- 
ceived from  Parker  a  parcel,  it  contained  your  MSS  and 
an  open  letter  to  Miss  Bacon,  full  of  the  due  civility,  ad- 
miring, regretting,  etc . ,  and  in  fine  returning  the  offered 
Paper .    I  found  that  the  smallest  urging  on  my  part  would 
have  made  him  insert  the  piece;  but  this  you  had  prohibit- 
ed."  Still  better  is  a  long  letter  of  Carlyle's  in  October, 
1854,  mainly  about  London  lodgings  for  Miss  Bacon--the 
better  part  of  which  I  will  quote  as  some  antidote  to  the 
bitter  ravings  of  Carlyle  against  philanthropy  at  times: 

My  wife  cannot  by  any  means  recollect  the  least  par- 
ticular of  Mrs.  Spring's  address  at  Hampstead,  though 
she  was  once  there  and  saw  the  place  with  her  eyes.   How- 
ever, she  assures  me  it  would  have  done  nothing  for  your 
present  enterprise;  it  was  a  place  let  (unfurnished  with 
servants)  as  a  whole  house;  was  very  dear,  and  also  (as 
is  thought)  very  dirty,  --not  at  all  like  what  you  require. 
Other  lodgings,  no  doubt,  are  abundant  in  Hampstead, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year;  but  neither  of  us 
here  knows  specially  of  any,  nor  can  Jane  bethink  her- 
self at  once  of  any  person  whom  she  could  confidently 
consult  on  the  matter.    I  myself  do  at  this  moment  call 
to  mind  a  certain  Mrs.  Dr.    Wilkinson,  an  accomplished 
American  lady  withal,  and  wife  of  an  accomplished  and 
truly  superior  man,  who  lives  in  that  neighborhood,  not 
quite  in  Hampstead,  but  on  this  side  of  it,  --to  whom  I 
would  offer  you  an  introduction  if  you  went  toward  that 
region.    Hampstead  is  very  airy,  and  has  still  a  set  of 
silent  country  walks,  though  the  bricklayer  is  fearfully 
busy  there,  too,  in  these  last  years;  you  could  have  no 
real  difficulty  in  getting  a  cleanly,  honest  and  tolerable 
lodging  there;  the  worst  fault  I  know  is  that  of  the  water; 
very  hard,  all  of  it,  from  the  chalk;  which  fault,  however, 
applies  only  to  the  Hill  or  Old  Village,  as  I  suppose.    Nay, 
indeed,  there  is  no  pure  water  to  be  had  in  this  big  Babylon 
itself,  for  all  its  wealth  and  faculty;  the  Queen  herself  has 
to  drink  dirty  water  (as  I  often  think)  when  she  favors  us 
with  her  company.    So  extremely  wise  a  set  of  "success- 
ful men"  are  we  hitherto,  in  these  parts.    Of  lodgings 
about  Chelsea,  or  indeed,  in  all  quarters  urban  and  sub- 
urban, Jane  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ample  choice 
on  every  hand;  and  she  will  very  gladly  help  whenever  you 
embark  on  such  a  search.    Her  notion,  in  which  I  entirely 
agree,  is  at  present,  that  whenever  you  decide  on  a  re- 
moval, you  are  simply  to  leave  your  things  all  packed  at 
St.  Albans,  and  come  off  at  once  to  the  vacant  room  I  told 
you  of  as  waiting  to  welcome  you  here,  --therefrom  to  in- 
stitute whatever  search  your  fancy  and  judgment  point  to, 
under  the  favorablest  auspices .    This  really  is  the  wisest 
and  also  the  easiest;  confess  that  it  is,  O  you  of  little 
faith,  and  do  it. 

Although  Miss  Bacon  did  not  accept  this  invitation 
to  visit  the  Carlyles,  yet  to  give  it  and  to  take  so  much 


thought  for  her,  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  dismal 
work  with  Frederick,  was  a  most  sympathetic  thing. 
About  the  same  time  (November  20,  1854),  Emerson 
wrote  to  her:    "Though  I  think  your  hypothesis  more  in- 
credible than  the  improbable  traditions  it  would  supplant, 
yet  you  cannot  maintain  any  side  without  shedding  light 
on  the  first  of  all  literary  problems.    Carlyle,  too,  I 
found,  with  decided  interest  and  respect,  had  no  faith  in 
the  paradox."    The  next  year  he  induced  Phillips  &  Samp- 
son to  offer  to  publish  her  book,  giving  her  10  per  cent 
royalty  on  all  after  the  first  edition  apparently;  and  of 
these  publishers  (who  began  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  few 
years  later)  he  says:    "They  may  seem  to  you  timid,  but 
they  are  as  brave  as  their  experience  allows  them  to  be. 
Such  is  the  advertising  system  under  which  they  live,  and 
the  giving  away  of  copies  to  every  newspaper,  that  it 
costs  them  $150.    I  think  they  showed  me — before  a  sin- 
gle copy  is  sold- -for  this  expense  alone,  and  they  have 
been  losers  by  many  books."   Carlyle,  upon  this  offer 
from  America,  gave  Miss  Bacon  the  following  testimonial 
for  use  in  England: 

Miss  Delia  Bacon,  an  American  lady  of  much  worth 
and  earnestness  of  mind,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
serious  study  to  Shakespeare,  and  believes  herself  to 
have  made  a  singular  and  important  discovery  in  regard 
to  the  history  or  origin  of  his  works.    To  perfect  this 
discovery  she  came  over  to  England  about  two  years  ago, 
introduced  and  recommended  by  some  of  the  best  people 
in  America;  and  here  she  has  been  ever  since,  working 
in  the  most  earnest,  unwearied  manner.    I  have  not  my- 
self examined  or  seen  Miss  B.  's  present  MS. ,  but  I  can 
freely  bear  witness  in  general  that  she  writes  in  a  clear, 
elegant,  ingenious  and  highly  readable  manner;  that  she 
is  a  person  of  definite  ideas,  of  conscientious  veracity 
in  thought  as  well  as  in  word,  and  that  probably  no  book 
written  among  us  during  these  two  years  has  been  more 
seriously  elaborated  and  in  all  ways  made  the  best  of, 
than  this  of  hers . 

There  is  indeed  something  readable,  and  almost  Car- 
lylese,  in  what  she  soon  wrote  to  Emerson  concerning 
an  article  on  Fraser  about  Shakespeare: 

The  author  claims  Shakespeare  as  the  true  English 
type,  frankly  confessing  it  is  on  that  very  account  that 
the  English  cling  to  him  so  fondly- -the  fact  being  that 
the  poet  fell  a  victim  to  this  national  characteristic  at 
last;  for  his  poetry  was  so  successful,  and  his  good 
things  came  in  upon  him  so  fast  on  his  retirement  at 
Stratford,  and  so  much  beyond  his  individual  faculty  of 
appropriating  them,  that  he  sank  under  it  and  died  of 
overeating,  actually  perished  by  the  judgment  of  God  in 
an  attempt  to  get  the  worth  of  his  poetry  in  the  only  shape 
he  could  appreciate  it.    And  it  is  on  account  of  the  very 
quality  which  finally  assumed  this  consummate  form  in 
him  that  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  grateful  recol- 
lections of  his  countrymen,  — so  this  Fraser  man  says 
outright.    It  is  not  his  poetry  that  they  admire--it  is  his 
character.    Anacreon  died  of  a  grape  stone.    We  have 
not  the  particulars  here,  but  I  suppose  it  was  roast  beef, 
probably,  or  plum  pudding,  which  put  an  end  to  this  god 
of  the  English  idolatry  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and 
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prevented  our  having  any  more  Macbeths,  or  Lears,  or 
Tempests . 

All  this  time  Miss  Bacon  was  struggling  with  poverty 
and  debt.    She  had  cut  herself  off  from  her  family  in  Ameri- 
ca because  of  some  sharp,  cold  unbelief  in  her  discoveries 
which  her  brother,  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  had  poured  upon 
her.    She  kept  them  in  ignorance  of  her  condition,  and  for 
years  did  not  communicate  with  them.    One  would  think 
they  might  have  found  some  way  to  keep  her  supplied  with 
money,  so  that  her  own  hunger  should  not  have  embittered 
her  sarcasm  on  John  Bull's  fondness  for  good  provender; 
but  it  was  hard  to  deal  with  her  touchy  pride.    Now  when 
prosperity  seemed  to  smile  upon  her  a  little,  she  opened 
herself  to  Hawthorne,  then  our  consul  at  Liverpool,  and 
through  him  obtained  some  pecuniary  aid.    She  also  found 
him  a  little  more  friendly  to  her  delusion  about  Bacon— 
"monomania,"  Hawthorne  called  it--than  either  Carlyle 
or  Emerson;  and  when  Emerson  had  to  inform  her  that 
his  messenger  had  lost  one  of  her  manuscripts  (of  which 
she  had  foolishly  kept  no  copy),  and  that  she  must  furnish 
some  proof  of  her  discovery  before  she  called  herself  a 
"discoverer,"  she  cast  Emerson  off  as  a  friend  and  made 
Hawthorne  her  sole  reliance.    By  and  by  she  treated  him 
in  the  same  fashion,  as  her  delusions  increased,  but  nei- 
ther Hawthorne  nor  Emerson  gave  up  their  care  for  her. 
When  Emerson  had  to  communicate  to  Dr.  Bacon,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1853,  the  fact  that  his  poor  sister  was  in  an  Eng- 
lish lunatic  asylum,  not  far  from  Stratford  (at  Henley  in 
Arden),  his  letter  was  all  that  the  most  generous  of  men 
could  have  written.    Here  it  is,  in  full: 

Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Dear  Sir:- -I  have  just  received 
from  Mrs.  Flower  of  Stratford  on  Avon  the  inclosed  note 
which  I  hasten  to  forward  to  you.    I  could  heartily  wish 
that  I  had  very  different  news  to  send  you  of  a  person  who 
has  high  claims  on  me,  and  on  all  of  us  who  love  genius 
and  elevation  of  character.    These  qualities  have  so  shown 
in  Miss  Bacon,  that  whilst  their  present  eclipse  is  the 
greater  calamity,  it  seems  as  if  the  care  of  her,  in  these 
present  distressing  circumstances,  ought  not  to  be  at  pri- 
vate, but  at  the  public  charge  of  scholars  and  friends.    If 
of  learning  and  truth,  I  can  serve  you  in  any  manner  in 
relation  to  her,  you  will  please  command  to  me.    With 
great  respect,  R.  W.  Emerson 

Mr.  Bacon,  who  edits  this  pathetic  biography,  seems 
to  disparage  Emerson  in  comparison  with  Hawthorne,  for 
his  services  to  the  poor  enthusiast;  and  he  quotes  a  phrase 
of  his  father's  which  has  an  odd  sound  in  this  connection. 
"Dr.  Bacon  wrote  to  Hawthorne  concerning  his  sister's  visit 
to  England  in  1853.    Mr.  Emerson,  I  believe,  fitted  her 
out  with  some  credentials  and  valuable  letters  of  introduc- 
tion—partly, I  doubt  not,  in  that  wonderful  'good  nature' 
which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  his  character—partly, 
I  suspect,  in  the  special  sympathy  which  he  has  in  what- 
ever is  unbelief."   Had  the  Connecticut  Calvinist  known 
Emerson  better,  he  would  have  known  that  his  sympathies 
were  with  belief,  not  with  unbelief;  and  that  it  was  because 
Delia  Bacon  had  great  faith  and  great  self-sacrifice  that 
he  valued  her.    She  died  at  last  in  the  Hartford  retreat,  to 
which  her  nephew  brought  her  from  Henley,  and  she  is  bur- 
ied in  New  Haven,  near  the  other  regicides.   She  struck  at 


the  king  of  poesy,  but  failed  to  kill  him;  she  did  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  fancy  that  he  was  a  groom  who  had  stolen 
the  royal  robes;  and  as  Hawthorne  said,  Shakespeare 
pardoned  her  the  noble  error. . . . 


(45) 
THE  LATE  DR.  NATHAN  ALLEN 

Nathan  Allen,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  for  many 
years  a  prominent  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Amherst  col- 
lege and  the  charities  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  Lowell 
yesterday,  after  lying  in  a  half -conscious  condition  for 
several  weeks.    He  was  born  at  Princeton,  April  13, 
1813,  of  a  farmer's  family  long  settled  in  New  England, 
and  distantly  connected  with  the  Aliens  of  Medfield  and 
of  Pittsfield.    In  all  its  branches  this  numerous  family 
abounded  with  men  of  vigorous  quality,  fit  to  render  yeo- 
man service  to  the  public  as  minister,  doctor,  lawyer, 
school-master  and  military  commander.    Nathan  Allen 
fitted  for  college  at  Princeton  and  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1836,  having  the  late  Gov.  Bullock  and  Rev.  R.  D. 
Hitchcock  among  his  classmates;  but  he  was  not  dis- 
tinguished, like  them,  for  brilliant  qualities  of  eloquence 
and  leadership,  --rather  for  a  plodding,  patient  industry 
and  a  lively  interest  in  new  ideas  which  expressed  itself 
better  in  sympathy  and  in  acts,  than  in  words  spoken  or 
written.    Wherever  there  was  a  way  opening  for  human 
improvement,  especially  on  the  physical  side,  Dr.  Allen 
was  quick  to  see  it,  and  to  put  himself  near  it.    Thus,   in 
his  early  medical  studies  at  Philadelphia  in  1840-41,  he 
found  much  to  interest  him  in  phrenology,  which  then 
promised  so  much  in  the  hopes  of  its  ardent  cultivators, 
especially  Dr.  George  Combe  of  Edinburgh.    These 
promises  were  never  fulfilled,  and  the  localization  of 
brain -functions  indicated  by  phrenology  have  been  mostly 
set  aside  by  the  more  scientific  researches  and  discov- 
eries of  Ferrier,  Hughlings  Jackson  and  other  French 
and  German  pathologists.    But  Dr.  Allen's  studies  in  this 
direction  turned  his  mind  toward  the  phenomena  of  in- 
sanity, and  made  him  one  of  the  earliest  advocates,  in 
this  country,  of  a  more  rational  treatment  of  the  insane 
that  prevailed  here  before  the  civil  war.    His  views  were 
theoretical  rather  than  practical,  but  they  led  him  to  ac- 
tivity in  securing  for  the  insane  a  better  state  supervision 
and  a  more  complete  classification.    As  a  member  of  the 
old  board  of  state  charities,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1863  by  Gov.  Andrew,  he  shared  in  the  memorable  work 
of  that  board,  and  became  a  sort  of  lunacy  commissioner 
while  performing  its  duties.    Gov.  Talbot  in  1874  made 
him  one  of  the  lunacy  commissioners  —  Wendell  Phillips 
being  the  other— for  a  single  year;  but  the  time  had  not 
then  come  for  the  full  direction  of  lunacy  matters  by  a 
special  commission  in  Massachusetts.    In  1879,  when 
the  board  of  health,  lunacy  and  charity  was  created,  Gov. 
Talbot  made  him  one  of  its  members,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  served  until  July,  1880;  when  he  retired  he  was  the 
oldest  member  in  service,  having  held  his  commission 
on  the  state  boards  for  nearly  17  years. 

Preliminary  to  this,  Dr.  Allen  had  qualified  himself 
for  sanitary  and  statistical  work  by  long  practice  as  a 
physician  in  Lowell,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  spent.   His  labors  there  were  among  the  poor  rather 
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than  the  rich,  and  they  kept  constantly  before  his  mind  the 
problems  of  population,  hygiene  and  public  charity,  which 
he  studied  long  and  diligently,  and  in  regard  to  which  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries .   His  ideas  were  not 
original,  nor  were  they  very  persuasively  advocated;  but 
he  made  them  his  own,  and  in  one  or  two  particulars  he 
lived  to  see  the  opposing  and  scoffing  world  come  round 
rather  ungraciously  to  his  opinion.    He  early  pointed  out 
the  defects  in  our  system  of  registration,  as  showing  the 
percentage  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  imperfectly; 
and  his  persistence  in  exposing  these  defects  led  to  a  bet- 
ter system  in  course  of  time.    In  legislation  and  in  local 
health  administration  he  steadily  favored  the  best  policy, 
and  was  instrumental  in  exposing  some  of  the  abuses  con- 
cerning the  insane  at  Tewksbury,  long  before  Gen.  Butler 
found  it  politically  expedient  to  attack  that  state  almshouse 
management.   By  the  help  of  Dr .  Allen,  among  others,  the 
abuses  were  removed,  so  that,  when  Butler  blew  his  loud 
ramshorns  about  the  walls  of  the  Tewksbury  Jericho,  they 
did  not  fall  down  (much  to  his  surprise)  but  survived  his 
own  downfall.    Yet  so  ready  was  Dr.  Allen  to  join  in  any 
movement  which  promised  aid  for  the  unfortunate,  that  he 
gave  some  countenance,  at  first,  to  Butler's  assault  on 
the  state  charities,  knowing  that  they  had  weak  points  and 
were  susceptible  of  improvement. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  member  of  many  professional,  scien- 
tific and  philanthropic  societies;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  social  science  association  and  the  national 
conference  of  charities,  and  frequently  wrote  papers  and 
reports  for  those  bodies .    He  was  also  skilled  in  genealogy 
and  in  local  history,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  en- 
gaged upon  a  history  of  his  native  Princeton  for  the  Worces- 
ter county  history.    Many  of  his  printed  essays  were  col- 
lected last  summer  into  a  volume  which  was  published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  with  his  portrait  and  a  sketch  of  his  life. 
He  had  a  reputation  as  a  writer  on  sanitary  topics  and 
population,  in  England  as  well  as  at  home;  and  was  un- 
wearied in  his  contributions  to  popular  knowledge  on  his 
chosen  subjects.    The  intrinsic  value  of  each  paper  was 
not  great,  and  he  fell  into  some  fallacies;  but  the  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept  iteration  of  his  facts  and  views 
made  in  time  a  considerable  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

It  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  with  him  that  he  had 
done  something  to  promote  college  hygiene  and  practical 
gymnastics  at  Amherst,  and  he  never  ceased  to  love  and 
serve  his  college.    He  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  veterans 
among  its  alumni,  and  his  memory  will  be  honored  there. 
In  his  own  city  he  was  also  a  veteran,  but  the  pushing 
crowd  of  younger  men  jostled  him  of  late  years  from  his 
well-earned  place  in  his  profession  and  in  the  city  govern- 
ment.   Such,  however,  is  the  fate  of  age,  and  too  often, 
the  only  reward  of  faithful  service—except  the  approval  of 
heaven  and  of  a  good  conscience.    That  Dr.  Allen  had,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  keenly  the  slights  and 
loneliness  of  declining  years.    Yet  he  was  ready  to  bear  a 
part  again,  when  called  upon,  and  to  unite  with  old  friends 
or  with  new  in  pushing  forward  the  car  of  progress.    He 
was  not  one  of  those  thrifty  Christians  whose  hymn  is, 

Wait  for  the  wagon, 

And  we'll  all  take  a  ride,  -- 

but  he  stood  ready  to  go  on  foot,  and  to  draw  the  load  if  it 
dragged,  or  was  held  back  by  selfish  hands. 


Dr.  Allen  was  happily  married  and  leaves  a  family  of 
daughters ,  but  no  sons .    He  had  lately  given  up  his  house 
and  office  in  the  central  part  of  Lowell  and  taken  a  more 
retired  house  for  his  less  active  days.    In  this  he  met, 
December  17,  with  an  accident  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  death,  after  a  period  of  unconsciousness  and  some 
suffering.    He  had  gone  into  the  cellar,  at  half -past  2 
Sunday  night,  to  attend  to  the  furnace;  the  noise  of  a  fall 
was  heard,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  hurrying  down, 
found  Dr.  Allen  lying  with  his  head  in  a  pool  of  blood  and 
groaning  terribly.    He  had  suffered  concussion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  blood  came  from  his  ear.    He  had  been  in 
uncommonly  good  health  during  the  autumn.    Dr.  Allen 
was  a  good  man,  and  his  virtues  will  be  held  in  remem- 
brance, while  his  foibles  are  already  forgotten. 


(46) 

WHITTTER,  WHITMAN  AND  EMMA  LAZARUS 

AS  AMERICAN  POETS 

The  definitive  edition  of  Whittier's  works,  both  verse 
and  prose,  in  seven  volumes,  four  of  which  are  in  verse, 
has  been  appealing  to  me  for  some  weeks  to  write  its  eu- 
logy and  critique;  and  now  has  come  as  a  holiday  gift  from 
the  good  gray  poet  himself  the  more  pathetic  definitive 
edition,  in  one  volume,  of  Walt  Whitman's  verse  and 
prose,  --his  "Complete  Poems  and  Prose,"  1855-1888, 
"Authenticated  and  Personal  Book  (handled  by  W.  W.), "-- 
in  which  the  stout-hearted,   but  feeble -bodied,   old  man 
says  his  long  farewell  to  his  readers.    Old  man!    Yes; 
but  he  is  not  yet  70,  a  year  younger  than  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  and  two  years  younger  than  Thoreau  would  be  if 
alive,  while  Whittier  has  passed  80,  and  Alcott  has  but 
lately  died  at  88.    Whitman  has  aged  to  the  fancy  through 
disease,  --that  quiet  paralysis  which  came  upon  him  after 
the  war,  but  which  has  left  his  mind  serene  and  untouched; 
he  has  long  passed  for  old,  and  that  phrase  of  O'Connor's, 
"the  good  gray  poet,"  has  fastened  itself  on  the  popular 
mind.    Whittier,  although  10  years  older,  has  written  so 
constantly,  and  with  such  animation  and  variety,  that  he 
hardly  passes  for  old  until  one  sees  him,  with  his  deaf- 
ness and  almost  grim  look  of  the  old  New  Englander. 
Whitman  is  of  a  milder  and  mellower  type  physically, 
from  the  mingling  of  Dutch  with  Yankee  blood  in  him  on 
the  shores  of  Long  Island,  where  he  and  Elias  Hicks  were 
born  more  than  70  years  apart--Hicks,  March  19,  1748; 
Whitman,   May  31,   1819.    The  portrait  of  Hicks,   given 
near  the  end  of  Whitman's  great  volume,  belongs  again 
to  the  Whittier  type  of  martial  Quakers,  men  who  in  the 
garb  of  peace  and  quiet  find  the  inner  light  to  generate 
heat  as  well  as  radiance,  and  a  heat  which  age  scarcely 
cooled  either  in  the  Long  Island  orator  or  the  Merrimac 
river  poet.    Cowley  complained  of  his  birth  star  that  it 
was  not  calorific: 

The  star  that  did  my  being  frame 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame, 
And  some  small  light  it  did  dispense, 
But  neither  heat  nor  influence. 

In  another  sense  Whittier's  natal  star  gave  him  heat 
enough;  and  his  youthful  poems  here  printed  are  full 
of  fire,  but  not  what  Dryden  calls  "lasting  fire." 
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It  was  easy  writing  for  the  young  Whittier,  to  whom 
verse  came  naturally;  but  those  early  poems  are  now  hard 
reading,  and  so  he  finds  them  himself,  he  says.    His  Indian 
tale,   "Mogg  Megone,"  written  from  1830  to  1834,  is  judged 
by  the  author  now  as  suggesting  "a  big  Indian  in  his  war 
paint  strutting  about  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  plaid,"  and  this 
is  not  too  severe.   Scott  dominated  him  then,  and  Burns  and 
other  modern  poets  then  and  later;  so  that  it  was  not  until 
he  had  been  writing  40  years  that  his  real  genius  shone 
through  these  borrowed  plumes .   Whitman  contended  reso- 
lutely against  the  same  imitative  demon,  and  went  to  an 
extreme  in  casting  them  out;  as  he  says  in  his  "Specimen 
Days"  in  the  middle  of  this  volume,  speaking  of  the  first 
printing  of  his  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  in  1855,   "I  had  great 
trouble  in  leaving  out  the  stock  'poetical'  touches,  but  suc- 
ceeded at  last."   Certainly  this  distich,  once  so  famous,  -- 


I  loafe  and  invite  my  soul, 
I  lean  and  loafe  at  my  ease, 
of  summer  grass,  -- 


observing  a  spear 


does  not  savor  much  of  Scott  or  Byron,  or  Burns  or  Shake- 
speare, though  it  has  a  distinct  suggestion  of  Emerson- -an 
Emerson  in  shirt- sleeves,  as  it  were.    What  Whitman  did 
by  his  extravagances  and  plainness  of  speech  about  sex, 
Whittier  had  done  20  years  before  by  taking  the  unpopular 
abolitionist  side;  he  startled  the  world  into  paying  him 
some  attention.    Once  a  poet  has  done  that,  his  career  is 
fairly  begun,  and  it  rests  with  himself  to  say  whether  he 
shall  be  forgotten  or  not.   Whittier  went  forward,  and  drew 
his  enemies  over  to  his  side  by  widening  the  range  of  his 
sympathies  and  liberalizing  his  verse;  so  that  of  late  years 
there  has  hardly  been  a  more  popular  poet  except  Long- 
fellow and  now,  at  last,  Tennyson.    Much  of  Whitman's 
verse,  however,  and  much  that  these  four  books  contain, 
will  hardly  survive,  except  as  the  husk  survives  with  the 
corn;  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  immortal,  prover- 
bial lines  appear,  and  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  what  these 
are,  all  of  them. 

Every  gate  she  bars  to  hate 
She  opens  wide  to  love 

seems  to  be  of  this  sort;  and  so,  I  should  say,  are  these: 

Gray-bearded  Use,  who,  deaf  and  blind, 
Groped  for  his  old  accustomed  stone, 

Leaned  on  his  staff  and  wept  to  find, 
His  seat  o'erthrown; 

From  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  is  fled: 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 
The  man  is  dead; 

O  fairest  born  of  love  and  light 
Yet  bending  brow  and  eye  severe 
On  all  that  harms  the  holy  sight 
Or  wounds  the  pure  and  perfect  ear . 

There  are  also  single  lines  that  resound  with  great  beauty 
on  the  ear,  such  as-- 


"And  sandy  Barnstable  rose  up  wet  with  the  salt- 
sea  spray," 

"No  hewer  of  our  mountain  oaks  suspends  his  ax 
in  fear," 

'Dark  but  comely,  like  the  maiden  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  song." 

On  the  whole,  however,  Whittier  loses,  like  most 
poets,  by  having  all  his  verses  brought  into  one  collec- 
tion; the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together,  and  the  wheat 
suffers  by  it.    It  is  so,  too,  in  Whitman's  huge  volume; 
but  here  the  variety  is  so  great,  and  the  grouping  so  pe- 
culiar, that  the  original  and  striking  or  the  merely  quaint 
things  often  gain  by  their  monotonous  environment,  like 
the  sudden  upward  curl  and  flash  of  a  sea  wave.    Through- 
out Whitman's  work,  too,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  a  man 
greater  than  what  he  utters,  and  this  gives  perpetuity  in 
literature,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Sidney,  of  Ennius, 
and  of  many  unforgotten  men,  ancient  and  modern.    The 
haughty  favors  of  nature  are  bestowed  with  little  regard 
for  the  zeal  with  which  they  are  sought,  --so  feminine  is 
our  good  mother,  and  so  little  of  a  democrat,  with  all 
her  multitudinous  children.    She  distinguishes  Whitman, 
not  because  he  is  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  but  because  he 
is  unlike: 

Alas !  that  one  is  born  to  blight 
Victim  of  perpetual  slight,  -- 

And  another  is  born 
To  make  the  sun  forgotten. 

These  are  the  partialities  of  nature  or  fortune;  some- 
times kindly,  often  cruel  in  seeming,  and  scornful  as 
the  old  English  poet  makes  his  goddess: 

This  world  is  Fortune's  ball,  wherewith  she  sports; 

Sometimes  I  strike  it  up  into  the  air, 

And  then  create  I  emperors  and  kings; 

Sometimes  I  spurn  it;  at  which  spurn  crawls  out 

The  wild  beast  multitude. 

'Tis  I  that  tread  on  necks  of  conquerors; 

Being  swollen  with  their  own  greatness,  I  have 

pricked 
The  bladder  of  their  pride,  and  made  them  die 
As  water- bubbles,  without  memory. 

Whitman  has  no  such  view  of  human  life  as  this;  he 
is  always,  like  Thoreau's  lock-tender  of  the  Middlesex 
canal,  "meditating  some  vast  and  sunny  problem,"  and 
even  in  old  age,  sickness  and  the  prospect  of  death  he 
finds  cheerful  themes. . . .  This  might  not  pass  for  poet- 
ry, so  much  as  for  a  creed;  but  who  can  fail  to  see  the 
poetic  spirit  of  these  lines? 

Whispers  of  heavenly  death  murmured  I  hear, 

Labial  gossip  of  night,  sibilant  chorals, 

Footsteps  gently  ascending,  mystical  breezes 
wafted  soft  and  low, 

Ripples  of  unseen  rivers,  tides  of  a  current  flow- 
ing, forever  flowing. 

It  is  the  totality,  what  Whitman  calls  the  "ensemble," 
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which  must  be  regarded  in  his  writings;  and  in  the  mass 
and  sweep  of  this,  his  many  oddities  and  vicious  passages 
become  lost  to  sight  as  do  the  separate  billows  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  ocean,  while  here  and  there,  as  I  said,  flashes 
up  a  wave  that  catches  the  eye  and  holds  the  memory  for- 
ever; monotony  and  oft-appearing  egotism  may  be  charged 
against  such  a  genius  as  this,  for  every  separate  wave 
seems  pushing  itself  up  into  notice  and  saying,   "Look  at 
me!"   But  then  the  great  mass,  the  ensemble,  pulls  every 
little  billow  down  again  with  calm  impartiality.    Broad  and 
unique,  these  are  the  words  that  describe  Whitman;  but  in 
this  breadth  there  is  variety,  and  to  be  unique  does  not  ex- 
clude combinations  and  resolutions  of  beautiful  elements. 
Horace  says  that  Lucilius  painted  himself  in  his  poems  as 
in  a  votive  tablet;  but  Whitman  has  scrawled  his  eventful, 
observant  life  over  the  whole  inside  of  the  temple,  and 
this  life,  as  Shelley  says: 

Like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

Nevertheless,  the  white  radiance  and  the  inner  light  are 
there,  and  perhaps  as  marked  now  in  Whitman  as  in  Whit- 
tier. 

Along  with  these  two  collections  from  the  aged  poets 
come  the  two  volumes  in  which  Emma  Lazarus  speaks  to 
her  readers  collectively  and  no  longer  in  ejaculations  from 
the  magazines.    Her  portrait  also  (as  in  the  volumes  of 
Whittier  and  Whitman  their  many  portraits),  looks  out  up- 
on us,  or  slightly  away  from  us,  among  the  pages.    She 
was  a  true  poet,  and  had  much  to  say,  but  perhaps  it  is 
the  "ever-feminine"  that  attracts  us  in  her  verses,  rather 
than  the  poet,  and  certainly  more  than  der  ewige  Jude,  who 
comes  in  so  frequently,  though  very  naturally,  as  her  life 
goes  forward.    The  slight  sketch  of  her  life  which  came 
out  in  the  Century  some  months  since,  is  here  reproduced 
and  gives  an  interesting  view  of  her  career .    She  began  to 
write  verses  when  she  was  11,  and  some  of  those  she  wrote 
at  14  have  been  published.    She  wrote  with  heat  and  force, 
it  seems,  and  then  was  not  much  interested  in  what  her 
friends  or  the  public  thought  of  her  works .    "She  often  re- 
sented any  allusion  to  them  on  the  part  of  her  friends;  and 
the  public  verdict  as  to  their  excellence  could  not  reassure 
or  satisfy  her.    The  explanation  is  not  far,  perhaps,  to 
seek.    Was  it  not  the  'Ewig  Weibliche'  that  allows  no  pres- 
tige but  its  own?    Emma  Lazarus  was  a  true  woman  too 
distinctly  feminine  to  wish  to  be  exceptional."   Such  is  the 
verdict  of  her  biographer;  which,  if  it  were  true  would  cut 
off  women  from  ever  being  great  poets,  or  even  good  ones, 
since  the  good  poet  must  always  be  exceptional.    Miss 
Lazarus  was  so  among  Americans,  and  few  of  her  own 
sex  who  wrote  verses  in  English  during  her  life-time  sur- 
passed her  in  the  art  and  gift  of  poetry,  yet  her  volumes 
are  rather  painful  than  pleasure  giving  and  there  rests 
upon  her  memory  a  pathetic  mist,  like  that  which  sur- 
rounds and  magnifies  the  fame  of  Margaret  Fuller .    Her 
two  volumes  are  finely  printed  by  Houghton,  as  are  those 
of  Whittier.    The  immense  octavo  of  Whitman's  works  is 
for  sale  chiefly  by  himself  at  Camden,  N.J.;  for  since  the 
Massachusetts  attorney- general  pronounced  his  moral  ver- 
dict against  the  books,  Whitman  has  been  his  own  publish- 
er. 


(47) 
LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT  AS  A  NOVELIST 

Miss  Alcott  would  gladly  have  succeeded  as  a  novelist, 
and  not,  chiefly,  as  a  writer  for  children;  but  nature  had 
denied  her  the  power  to  look  forth  upon  the  world  of  men 
and  women,  and  note  down  clearly  what  all  their  doing  and 
striving  meant.    She  could  do  this  for  children  and  youth, 
before  the  real  battle  of  life  begins,  and  when  everything 
is  a  rehearsal  or  anticipation  of  the  great  world;  and  she 
could  draw  from  books  many  of  the  elements  of  romance 
for  use  in  her  stories;  but  the  world  itself  was  too  much 
for  her.   This  forced  her  to  follow  Sidney's  direction  from 
the  muse: 

Biting  my  truant  pen,  beating  myself  for  spite, 
"Fool!"  said  my  muse  to  me,   "look  in  thy  heart 
and  write." 

The  success  she  had  was  from  this  direction,  --the  life  of 
family  and  friend  was  all  that  she  could  strongly  portray, 
and  even  the  great  character  of  her  father  stretched  like 
the  shadow  of  a  mountain,  far  beyond  her  domestic  land- 
scape, and  was  out  of  her  reach.    Intellectual  discipline 
did  little  for  her,  — to  quote  Sidney  again: 

Invention,  Nature's  child,  fled  step -dame  Study's 
blows , 

or  as  Mr.  Alcott  expressed  it  in  his  sonnet  to  her, 

Thou. .  .To  conquer  torture,  cherish  kindred  dear. 
Hast  with  grave  studies  vext  a  sprightly  brain. 

Hence  we  find  in  all  her  novels,  perhaps  least  in  this 
"Modern  Mephistopheles , "  a  lack  of  congruity  and  co- 
herence, whether  in  character  or  plot,  which  places 
them  outside  the  circle  of  permanent  fiction,  and  makes 
the[m]  rank  below  the  work  of  inferior  writers  who  have 
the  power  to  see  things  as  they  are  in  the  ideal  as  well 
as  the  real  world .    Her  Gladys  and  Canaris  and  Jasper 
Helwyze  in  this  story  are  striking  but  impossible  cre- 
ations, and  have  not  those  hooks  and  eyes  of  natural  feel- 
ing or  circumstance  which  fasten  together  the  persons 
and  scenes  of  a  novel.    Richardson  never  called  these 
hooks  and  eyes — his  own  calm  little  eye  perceived  how 
Jeronimo  and  Clementina,  and  Mrs.  Awbury,  and  Fen- 
wick  and  Greville  and  all  the  rest  "hitched  up"  with  the 
magnificent  Sir  Charles,  and  the  adorable  Harriet  Byron; 
but  Miss  Alcott  in  her  novels  (not  in  her  stories)  jerks 
from  one  character  and  situation  to  another  as  a  horse- 
car  bumps  from  one  track  to  another,  and  thus  jolts  and 
discomposes  the  reader,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  passages 
she  has  to  offer.    The  "Whisper  in  the  Dark,"  now  added 
to  this  romance  of  the  "No  Name  series,"  was  written  30 
years  ago,  and,  being  short,  seems  less  improbable. 
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(48) 
THE  MIRACLE  OF  LAURA  BRIDGMAN 


Laura  Bridgman,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  babyhood, 
and  yet  a  happy,  an  intelligent  and  a  useful  woman  for  half 
a  century,  died  yesterday  at  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind  in  South  Boston  in  her  60th  year .    She  is  a  widely 
known  miracle  of  patient  teaching,  and  her  history  has  af- 
forded psychologists  and  theologians  a  theme  or  starting 
point  for  speculation  as  to  the  nature  and  connection  of  the 
mind  and  soul,  which  has  been  well  taken  advantage  of. 
Laura  Dewey  Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  De- 
cember 21,  1829,  and  when  two  years  old  scarlet  fever 
deprived  her  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech,  destroyed  the 
sense  of  smell  and  dulled  that  of  taste.    When  she  was 
eight  years  old  her  parents  brought  her  to  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution, then  just  beginning  its  useful  existence,  develop- 
ing from  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe's  experiments  at  his  own  house 
in  1832-3.    Dr.  Howe  devoted  himself  to  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  opening  for  this  imprisoned  soul  a  way 
into  the  life  around  her.    He  taught  her  first  the  names  of 
common  objects  by  means  of  raised  letters,  and  when  he 
had  established  an  association  between  the  names  and  the 
objects  he  gave  her  the  words  alone,  and  she  would  select 
the  objects  they  belonged  with.    Then  the  words  were  sepa- 
rated into  their  letters,  and  she  was  taught  how  to  form 
from  them  the  words  she  knew;  thence  she  speedily  learned 
new  combinations  and  new  associations.    She  learned  also 
the  finger  alphabet  and  its  correspondence  with  the  letters, 
and  when  Dr.  Howe  had  spelt  a  word  by  his  hands,  she  feel- 
ing them  would  reproduce  it  in  her  types.    Three  months 
sufficed  to  bring  her  so  far- -an  almost  incredible  prog- 
ress.   The  process  of  Laura  Bridgman's  education  has  been 
minutely  described  in  early  days  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  later  by 
Mary  S.  Lamson,  her  subsequent  instructor.    She  gained 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  became  a 
very  neat  seamstress,  making  her  own  clothes,  and  later 
being  able  to  operate  a  sewing-machine.    She  did  house 
work  also,  and  went  with  great  ease  about  the  places  she 
became  familiar  with. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  her  case  was  her  ex- 
traordinary mental  development  in  the  realm  of  abstract 
ideas.    She  herself  began  this  with  questioning  Dr.  Howe 
on  the  beginnings  of  things.    Land  and  sea  were,  she  ex- 
isted, others  existed--how  did  they  come  to  exist?   Dr. 
Howe  set  forth  to  her  the  idea  of  God,  the  origin  of  all, 
his  character  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  she  seized 
upon  all  he  said  with  avidity  and  a  singular  intelligence. 
Her  religious  life  was  from  that  day  serious  and  sure. 
She  never  felt  the  necessity  of  a  creed,  and  she  never 
knew  what  a  multiplicity  of  creeds  there  are  in  the  world. 
Her  moral  character  grew  symmetrically,  and  it  was  no- 
ticed that  while  she  was  ready  to  accord  every  other  per- 
son his  or  her  rights,  she  was  exacting  as  to  her  own. 
Her  achievement  of  language  did  not  include  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  grammatical  forms,  and  what  she  wrote 
often  required  a  little  imagination  to  piece  out;  but  she 
wrote  touching  letters,  and  sometimes  what  she  called 
poems,  which  are  extremely  interesting  to  students  of 
the  nature  of  the  mind.    Her  use  of  adjectives  was  very 
striking  from  its  picturesqueness.    She  chose  phrases 
that  gave  the  idea  of  feeling,  most  frequently,  and  yet 
she  often  struck  out  a  bold  image  in  a  style  that  has  been 
called  Homeric. 


Nothing  more  interesting  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
training  the  human  reason  and  bringing  out  a  soul  from 
utter  darkness  than  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
When  Charles  Dickens  came  to  this  country  in  1842  he 
visited  her  at  Dr.  Howe's  school,  and  his  mention  of  her 
in  "American  Notes"  has  been  given  a  disproportionate 
share  in  making  her  case  known.    It  has  become,  indeed, 
one  of  the  celebrated  cases  of  the  world,  and  a  great  spur 
to  humane  endeavor  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb  in  civilized  nations.    Laura  Bridgman  has  been  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  South  Boston  institution,  and  has 
made  her  home  there  always  during  the  school  sessions, 
while  spending  her  summers  at  Hanover  with  her  family. 
Her  mother  is  still  living. 


(49) 
RECOGNITION  FOR  MRS. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE 


We  laugh  at  Boston  more  or  less,  all  of  us--even  those 
that  live  here  the  year  round- -and  there  are  places  where 
they  scold  about  Boston  and  hate  her;  but  when  one  consid- 
ers fairly,  and  with  a  good  memory,  what  Boston  was  and 
is,  he  must  needs  praise  her.    Erase  her  record  from  the 
history  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  and  what  a  hiatus  there 
would  be!    Like  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Florence,  Paris,   London,  Edinboro,  Weimar,  --Boston  has 
held  forth  a  light  to  the  world  which  could  be  seen  across 
degrees  of  longitude  and  centuries  of  time.    A  city  set  on 
a  hill  cannot  be  hid;  its  light  may  wax  and  wane,  but  it 
never  goes  out  wholly,  history  rekindled  it  when  fate  has 
blown  out  its  flame,  as  happened  to  several  of  those  I  have 
named.    They  may  have  shined  for  religion  or  art  or  learn- 
ing or  poetry  or  eloquence,  --for  freedom  and  humanity  or 
for  literature  and  culture;  but  there  they  are,  like  the 
stars,  --differing  in  magnitude  but  all  centers  of  light, 
whether  blazing,  or  dim,  and  winking,  or  even  quite  ob- 
scured by  fog  and  cloud .    Boston  has  been  conspicuous  for 
liberty  and  philanthropy,  --for  the  light  of  hope  and  prog- 
ress--and  her  little  hill-top  has  been  well  named,  Beacon- 
hill.    The  blaze  from  Boston  always  signaled  "Forward!" 
though  there  were  plenty  of  people  here  who  neither  meant 
nor  wished  any  progress  at  all--or  a  retrograde  one,  if 
any.    It  is  the  lonely  few  who  keep  the  light-house  lanterns 
burning;  though  they  may  have  help  now  and  then  from  all 
their  neighbors.    So  the  chosen  seed,  the  saving  remnant, 
have  managed  to  keep  the  ideal  Boston  right  side  up  with 
its  lamp  trimmed  and  burning. 

I  could  but  think  of  this  as  I  stood  among  the  throng 
who  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  pressed  to  do  honor  to  the 
Boston  woman  now  better  known  than  any  of  the  myriads 
who  may  call  themselves  women  of  Boston--Mrs.  Howe. 
It  is  true  she  was  born  in  New  York  but  that  was  an  acci- 
dent, --her  life  and  heart  have  been  Bostonian  in  the  best 
sense,  though  she  has  wandered  wide  and  practised  to- 
ward Boston  that  paradoxical  love-magic  which  Emerson 
recommends  to  the  betrothed  souls, 

When  each  the  other  shall  avoid, 
Shall  each  by  each  be  most  enjoyed. 

Emerson  himself  be  it  observed,  though  born  in  Boston, 
got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  was  constantly  say- 
ing to  the  provincial  little  town, 
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Good-bye  proud  world,  I'm  going  home,  -- 


that  is,  into  the  country,  somewhere,  but  not  too  far  off. 
Mrs .  Howe  was  drawn  this  way  some  50  years  ago,  when 
she  was  Julia  Ward,  and  when  Charles  Sumner  and  Cor- 
nelius Felton  were  young  Bostonians .    They  took  her  in 
1841  to  see  Laura  Bridgman,  then  a  child,  and  her  miracle- 
working  teacher,  at  South  Boston;  she  captivated  Dr.  Howe, 
and  he  persuaded  her  to  make  Boston  her  home.   They  were 
married  in  1843,  when  he  was  41  and  she  not  quite  24;  they 
went  to  Europe  almost  immediately,  and  their  first  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1844,  and  baptized  there 
by  Theodore  Parker,  who  was  also  making  his  first  pil- 
grimage to  Europe .    On  their  return  from  Greece  to  Eng- 
land they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Florence  Nightingale- - 
then  unknown  to  fame- -for  whom  Mrs.  Howe  named  her 
second  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Hall,  and  eldest  of  the  four 
surviving  children,  who  with  their  children  graced  Mrs. 
Howe's  fe"te  on  Monday.    The  company  present  were  nu- 
merous, and  nearly  all  Bostonian,  though  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  also  represented.   The  old  Boston  names  and 
the  new  were  there-- Adams,  Apthorpe,  Andrew,  Austin, 
Beebe,  Bird,  Blake,  Brooks,  Cary,  Channing,  Claflin, 
Cheney,  Coolidge,  Curtis,  Cushing,  Kenny,  Dorr,  Dwight, 
Eliot,  Gardiner,  Guild,  Gray,  Francis,  Fields,  Hale, 
Higginson,  Hooper,  Jackson,  Lee,  Lodge,   Lowell,  Law- 
rence, Lincoln,  Marcou,  May,  Pratt,  Peabody,  Perkins, 
Phillips,  Putnam,  Quincy,  Rice,  Richards,  Robeson,  Rog- 
ers, Russell,  Shaw,  Spaulding,  Silsbee,  Talbot,  Thayer, 
Warren,  Ward,  Watson,  Wales,  Whitney,  Williams,  Win- 
throp,  and  many  more--all  registered  in  a  birthday  book. 
They  represented  art,  literature,  industry  and  leisure, -- 
not  as  was  said  of  English  Oxford,  of  "lost  causes  and  for- 
gotten beliefs,"  but  of  every  generous  purpose  and  every 
noble  institution  which  Boston  has  cherished  or  endowed 
in  the  long  annals  of  her  philanthropy.    Where,  I  thought, 
could  so  many  excellent  persons  be  brought  together  in 
such  friendly  relations  as  in  Boston?   Where  in  the  whole 
world  beside  is  wealth  so  modest  and  so  charitable,  learn- 
ing so  practical,  fashion  so  sensible,  youth  so  wise  and 
age  so  youthful  as  in  this  blessed  fourth-class  city  on  the 
Back  Bay  and  the  Charles  river? 

These  two  days'  commemoration  of  Mrs.  Howe's  gifts 
and  graces  were  a  crowning  of  her  in  the  capital --the  first 
universal  homage  of  Boston  that  she  has  ever  received,  I 
think.    When  first  here,  something  of  her  husband's  un- 
popularity as  a  reformer  attended  Mrs.  Howe;  then  she 
began  to  write  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  and  her 
arrows  fell  here  and  there,  drawing  blood  sometimes; 
then  the  envies  of  more  serious  authorship  befell  her,  and 
her  own  prominence  as  an  advocate  of  woman's  cause,  and 
of  freedom  in  thought  and  religion,  made  her  unwelcome 
to  many.    But  time,  that  takes  so  much  away  from  all,  and 
not  the  least  from  charming  woman,  brings  also  its  com- 
pensations; she  may  outlive,  or  she  may  convert  her  ri- 
vals or  foes  into  friends,  and  it  will  become  the  fashion 
to  admire  what  once  it  was  unfashionable  to  allow.    Vir- 
tues like  certain  wines,  are  more  pleasing  to  the  worldly 
palate  with  age;  indeed,  aged  virtue  is  always  respectable 
if  it  has  not  soured  in  the  flask.    Nothing  is  sweeter  or 
mellower  than  Mrs.  Howe's  septuagint  wisdom,  which, 
no  longer  is  shot  into  Boston  with  arrows,  but  falls  like 
honey-dew  upon  the  town.    Fame  elsewhere  is  a  recom- 


mendation, too,  even  in  Boston,  nor  do  the  praises  of 
Chicago  or  Tacoma  descend  unmarked  when  the  Bos- 
tonian hears  of  them .    Mrs .  Howe  is  personally  well 
known  in  so  many  American  and  European  cities  that 
she  reflects  credit  on  the  city  of  her  residence,  and 
Boston  is  more  esteemed  on  her  account.    All  this 
brings  her  nearer  to  her  fellow-citizens,  and  to  the 
formerly  critical  of  her  own  sex,  so  that  the  festival 
of  this  week  was  a  hearty  and  almost  universal  tribute 
to  her  genius,  to  her  character,  and  the  graces  of  her 
manner--so  unlike  the  traditional  coldness  of  the  Bos- 
tonian . 

The  true  spirit  of  Boston  now  abides  in  its  women,  — 
perhaps  it  always  has,  but  the  fact  is  now  more  evident, 
because  the  number  of  representative  men  in  Boston  is 
smaller  than  formerly.    This  fact  gives  importance  to 
all  the  organizations  of  women  here;  and  of  these  the 
New  England  women's  club,  founded  21  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Peabody,  and  many 
other  women  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important,  because  a  center  and  nursery  for  other 
movements.    It  was  this  club  which  gave  Mrs.  Howe  her 
more  public  recognition  on  Tuesday,  and  of  which  she 
has  long  been  the  president.    In  her  frequent  absences, 
Mrs.  Cheney  presides,  so  that  these  are  the  "Two  queens 
of  Brentford  sitting  on  one  throne,"  who  regulate  the  pub- 
lic proceedings  of  the  club.    Its  general  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  committees,  well  organized,  and  brings  into  ac- 
tivity scores  of  members .    One  feature  of  the  club  is  its 
general  exclusion  of  reporters,  so  that  it  is  only  now  and 
then  the  world  knows  anything,  through  the  newspapers, 
of  its  work. . . . 


(50) 
CARLYLE  AND  EMERSON  ONCE  MORE 

This  is  the  birthday  of  Emerson- -the  only  Emerson 
thus  far  in  the  world's  history  who  has  a  world -reputation, 
though  many  of  that  name  have  been  mentioned  from  time 
to  time.    It  is,  therefore,  a  good  day  to  recall  him  and 
his  Scotch  friend,  who  from  Edinboro  and  'the  Craig  o' 
Puttock"--as  Carlyle  called  his  house  in  Nithsdale--was 
sowing  the  same  seed  and  preaching  the  same  gospel 
that  Emerson  was  preaching  and  sowing  from  Boston  and 
Concord.    This  was  true  when  they  met  in  1833,  and  for 
some  years  afterward;  although  Carlyle  in  later  days 
turned  aside  and  scolded  out  a  strange  lot  of  sermons 
of  his  own,  --being  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  version 
of  his  Teufelsdrbckh  days .    His  genius  did  not  forsake 
him  on  that  account,  but  gave  him  a  wider  audience  than 
he  had  ever  got  before  he  begun  to  scold  so  vehemently- - 
about  1845,  we  may  say.    Yet  the  later  Carlyle  was  not 
the  man  whom  Emerson  traveled  20  miles  out  of  his  road 
to  see  in  1833;  and  Emerson  was  in  later  years  much 
more  than  the  man  whom  Carlyle  and  his  wife  welcomed 
in  their  lonely  "whin- stone  castle  of  many  chagrins,"  be- 
fore they  went  up  to  London  to  encounter  fame  and  the 
great  world.    At  eight  and  thirty  Carlyle  was  far  more 
mature  and  learned,  though  not  more  profound  than  Em- 
erson at  30--those  being  their  respective  ages  when  they 
met  at  Craigenputtock.    In  the  world  of  thought  and  liter- 
ature, and  eventually  in  the  world  of  action,  these  men 
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were  the  two  most  potent  forces  of  their  time,  and  will 
more  and  more  appear  so  as  that  time  grows  more  dis- 
tant.   Their  biographers  have  not  yet  considered  them  in 
this  character- -as  representative  men  and  world-forces, 
but  rather  as  individuals  with  certain  talents  and  limita- 
tions and  petty  circumstances,  upon  which  the  changes 
have  been  rung  (especially  in  Carlyle's  case)  until  the 
topic  became  wearisome .    Real  biography  of  the  two  men 
has  yet  to  be  composed,  --all  that  has  yet  appeared  being 
memoires  pour  servir,  or  biographical  material,  --very 
interesting,  but  distracting  and  leaving  the  portraiture  of 
them  still  imperfect  and  subject  to  such  attempts  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  and  Froude's.    A  little  book  on  Emerson  by 
Richard  Garnett  of  the  British  Museum  perhaps  comes  as 
near  as  anything  yet  published  to  his  portraiture;  while  for 
Carlyle  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  Emerson's  account  of 
him  in  two  or  three  chapters  of  his  book. 

The  Froude  Myth  of  Carlyle  was  a  powerful  and  painful 
performance, --supported,  unhappily,  by  too  much  that  the 
morose  and  penitent  old  man  had  written,  --but  not  in  ac- 
cord with  all  the  facts  of  the  case.    This  myth  is  now  fad- 
ing away,  and  the  image  of  Carlyle  is  coming  forth  from 
"glar  and  reck,"  as  himself  would  say,  in  a  more  pleasing 
distinctness  than  at  one  time  seemed  probable.    The  au- 
thentic letters  edited  by  Prof.  Norton- -whether  to  Emer- 
son, or  to  his  own  kindred  and  to  Mrs.  Carlyle--are  good 
evidence  against  Froude  in  some  of  his  misconstructions, 
while  the  kindlier  letters  refute  much  that  the  more  churl- 
ish ones  said  or  implied.    Carlyle's  temper  was  a  sad  and 
savage  one,  too  often- -especially  so  in  his  latest  years-- 
and  while  he  could  not  fail  to  write  striking  things,  his 
words  were  often  most  unjust.    Whether  Mr.  Norton  has 
deliberately  set  himself  to  show  the  more  humane,  genial 
and  loving  side  of  this  strange  nature,  I  can  hardly  say,  -- 
but  in  effect  this  is  what  his  volumes  do,  and  none  more 
than  this  last  one,  containing  the  letters  to  Carlyle's  own 
family,  from  the  date  of  his  marriage  (1826),  for  10  years. 
The  first  letters,  immediately  after  his  marriage,  are  in- 
deed strange  ones,  considering  that  he  had  been  for  years 
seeking  to  win  Jane  Welch  for  his  own.    They  are  such  as 
a  man  might  write  after  his  house  had  burned  down,  or  his 
fortune  or  health  had  been  lost.    Two  days  after  the  wed- 
ding, he  writes  to  his  mother:    "On  the  whole,  I  have  rea- 
son to  say  that  I  have  been  mercifully  dealt  with;  and,  if 
an  outward  man,  worn  with  continual  harassments,  and 
spirits  wasted  with  so  many  agitations,  would  let  me  see 
it,  that  when  once  recovered  into  my  usual  tone  of  health, 
I  may  fairly  calculate  on  being  far  happier  than  I  have  ever 
been.    My  wife  is  gay  and  happy  as  a  lark,  and  looks  with 
such  soft  cheerfulness  into  my  gloomy  countenance,  that 
new  hope  passes  over  into  me  every  time  I  meet  her  eye. 
. .  .All  my  despondency  cannot  make  her  despond."    "Sure- 
ly, surely  there  is  nothing  so  untoward  or  unmanageable 
in  my  circumstances  as  to  excite  despair  of  regulating 
them  into  happiness  and  order!"    This  is  odd  language  for 
a  newly-married  man;  and  the  use  of  it  explains  much  of 
the  unhappiness  that  afterward  appeared  in  this  domestic 
relation.    In  truth,  Carlyle's  gift  of  expression  was  al- 
ways carrying  him  too  far,  --he  made  himself  and  others 
unhappy  by  talking  and  preaching  so  much,  --always  prais- 
ing silence,  but  seldom  or  never  able  to  hold  his  tongue. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  insight,  nothing 
more  affectionate  than  his  heart,  --only  he  did  not  forget 


himself  quite  enough.   His  care  for  his  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  cousins,  and  occasionally  for  his  wife,  is  very 
touching  and  impressive;  he  gives  and  lends  money  freely, 
writes  constantly,  offers  the  best  of  advice  (a  little  too 
freely),  and  has  his  friends  constantly  in  mind.    There 
are  a  hundred  examples  of  this  in  the  volume,  --and  a 
thousand  valuable  details  about  his  life,  his  work  and  his 
contemporaries .    Here  is  the  earliest  mention  of  "Sartor 
Resartus"  (in  October,  1830):    "What  I  am  writing  at  is 
the  strangest  of  all  things;  begun  as  an  article  for  Frazer; 
then  found  to  be  too  long,  now  sometimes  looking  as  if  it 
would  swell  into  a  book.    A  very  singular  piece,  I  assure 
you!   It  glances  from  Heaven  to  Earth  and  back  again  in  a 
strange  satirical  frenzy,  --whether  fine  or  not,  remains 
to  be  seen."  When  it  was  written,  and  the  publishers 
were  refusing  it,  he  writes:    "When  I  measure  minds 
with  these  people  (in  London)  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sweep 
them  into  infinite  space,  with  their  errors,  and  their 
basenesses,  and  make  room  for  myself  to  do  something 
better."    "Whenever  published,  Teufelsdrbckh  will  as- 
tonish most  that  read  it,  be  wholly  understood  by  very 
few;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  some  will  add  touches  of 
almost  the  deepest  spiritual  interest."   This  describes 
the  book  very  well;  now  for  a  description  of  the  man  as 
Emerson  saw  and  reconsidered  him  in  1848: 

Carlyle  is  an  immense  talker,  as  extraordinary  in  his 
conversation  as  in  his  writings, --I  think  even  more  so. 
He  is  not  mainly  a  scholar,  but  a  practical  Scotchman, 
such  as  you  would  find  in  any  saddler's  or  iron  dealer's 
shop,  and  then  only  accidentally  and  by  a  surprising  ad- 
dition the  admirable  scholar  and  writer  he  is .    Suppose 
Hugh  Whelan  [a  Scotch  gardener  in  Concord]  had  found 
leisure  enough,  in  addition  to  all  his  daily  work,  to  read 
Plato  and  Shakespeare,  Augustine  and  Calvin,  and  (re- 
maining Hugh  Whelan  all  the  time)  should  talk  scornfully 
of  all  this  nonsense  of  books  that  he  had  been  bothered 
with,  and  you  shall  have  just  the  tone  and  talk  and  laugh- 
ter of  Carlyle.    He  talks  like  a  very  unhappy  man,  pro- 
foundly solitary,  displeased  and  hindered  by  all  men  and 
things  about  him;  and,  biding  his  time,  meditating  how  to 
undermine  and  explode  the  whole  world  of  nonsense  which 
torments  him.    He  is  obviously  greatly  respected  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  understands  his  own  value  as  well  as 
Webster  (of  whom  his  behavior  sometimes  reminds  me); 
and  can  see  society  on  his  own  terms.    Great  is  his  rev- 
erence for  realities,  --for  all  such  traits  as  spring  from 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  actor.    He  humors  this  into 
the  idolatry  of  strength .    There  is  nothing  deeper  in  his 
nature  than  his  humor,  --than  the  considerate,  conde- 
scending good  nature  with  which  he  looks  at  every  object 
in  existence,  as  a  man  might  look  at  a  mouse.    He  finds 
nothing  so  depressing  as  the  sight  of  a  great  mob.    He 
saw  once,  as  he  told  me,  three  or  four  miles  of  human 
beings,  --and  fancied  "that  the  airth  was  some  great 
cheese,  and  these  were  mites."   Carlyle  has,  best  of 
all  men  in  England,  kept  the  manly  attitude  in  his  time. 
He  has  stood  for  scholars,  asking  no  scholar  what  he 
should  say.    Holding  an  honored  place  in  the  best  so- 
ciety, he  has  stood  for  the  people,  for  the  Chartist,  for 
the  pauper,  --intrepidly  and  scornfully  teaching  the  no- 
bles their  peremptory  duties.    He  has  carried  himself 
erect  and  made  himself  a  power  confessed  by  all  men. 
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Much  of  this  description  would  apply  also  to  Emerson, 
who  had  less  force  but  more  insight  than  Carlyle,  — less 
"nature,"  as  theologians  used  to  say,  but  more  "grace." 
In  Dr.  Emerson's  new  life  of  his  father  (which,  like  Mr. 
Cabot's  longer  one,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  citations 
from  Emerson  in  its  pages),  there  is  a  passage  concern- 
ing Thoreau  which  may  be  compared  with  this  version  of 
Carlyle.    "Henry  has  muscle,  and  ventures  on  and  per- 
forms feats  which  I  am  forced  to  decline.    In  reading  him, 
I  find  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  spirit  that  is  in  me;  but 
he  takes  a  step  beyond,  and  illustrates  by  excellent  images 
that  which  I  should  have  conveyed  in  a  sleepy  generaliza- 
tion."  Emerson's  generalizations  are  never  "sleepy,"  but 
they  are  sometimes  carried  so  far  that  the  common  eye 
loses  sight  of  them;  while  Carlyle  and  Thoreau  make  their 
meaning  visible  to  all  who  will  think.   In  prose,  it  may  well 
be  that  Thoreau  will  outlive  both  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  by 
reason  of  a  certain  blending  of  force  and  elegance  in  his 
style;  but  the  "accomplishment  of  verse"  will  make  Em- 
erson immortal  in  literature.    Here  too,  he  once  said  a 
memorable  thing,  suggested  no  doubt,  by  his  appreciation 
of  Ellery  Channing's  rare  gift  in  verse-making.    This  date 
also  is  1848: 

Another  walk  with  Ellery  Charming,  well  worth  com- 
memoration if  that  were  possible. . . .    From  White  Pond 
we  struck  across  an  orchard  to  a  steep  hill  of  the  right 
New  Hampshire  slope,  and  came  presently  into  rudest 
woodland  landscapes,  unknown,  undescribed  and  hitherto 
unwalked  by  us  Saturday  afternoon  professors.    We  kept 
our  way  and  fell  into  the  Duganne  trail,  as  we  had  already 
seen  the  glimpse  of  his  cabin  in  the  edge  of  the  barbarous 
district  we  had  traversed.    Through  a  clump  of  apple- 
trees,  near  a  long  ridge,  with  fair  outsight  of  the  river  and 
across  the  Nutmeadow  brook,  we  came  out  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river  just  below  James  Brown's.    We  talked  of  the 
great  advantage  which  he  has  who  can  turn  a  verse,  over 
all  the  human  race.   I  read  in  Wood's  "Athenae  Oxonienses," 
a  score  of  pages  of  learned  nobodies,  of  whose  once  odor- 
iferous reputations  not  a  trace  remains  in  the  air;  and  then 
I  came  to  the  name  of  some  Carew,  Herrick,  Suckling, 
Chapman,  as  fresh  and  modern  as  those  of  our  friends 
in  Boston  and  London- -and  all  because  they  could  turn  a 
verse.    Only  write  a  dozen  lines  and  rest  on  your  oars  for- 
ever; you  are  dear  and  necessary  to  the  human  race,  and 
worth  all  the  old  trumpery  Plutarchs  and  Platos  and  Bacons 
in  the  world.    In  walking  with  Ellery  you  shall  always  see 
what  was  never  before  shown  to  the  eye  of  man. 

Dr.  Emerson  stands  too  near  the  mountain  to  command 
the  best  view;  but  his  aim  is  modest  and  he  contributes 
many  details  of  Emerson's  life  which  might  otherwise  es- 
cape notice.    A  little  more  boldness  in  comment  and  de- 
lineation might  be  excused  on  the  score  of  heredity,  --for 
the  father  drew  his  sketches  from  near  and  far,  and  al- 
ways with  a  free  hand,  having  within  himself  'the  bounds 
of  propriety"  which  the  son  trusts  "he  shall  not  overstep." 
More  might  have  been  said  of  the  piquant  and  sibylline 
aunt,  Mary  Emerson,  whom  Emerson  himself  so  well  por- 
trayed in  one  of  his  later  papers.    She  was  in  her  time — 
say  from  1800  to  1835 --as  he  described  her,   'the  best 
writer  in  Massachusetts ."    Thus  to  her  nephew  Charles 
Emerson  she  wrote  (I  suppose  about  1830): 


War !  what  do  I  think  of  it?   Why  (in  your  ear)  I  think  it 
is  so  much  better  than  oppression,  that  if  it  were  ravag- 
ing the  whole  geography  of  despotism  it  would  be  an  omen 
of  high  and  glorious  imports.    Channing  paints  its  miser- 
ies, — but  does  he  know  those  of  a  worse  war?  private  ani- 
mosities, pinching,  bitter  warfare  of  the  human  heart,  the 
cruel  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  which  corrupts 
old  worlds.    How  much  better  and  more  honest  are  storm- 
ing and  conflagration  of  towns!    They  are  but  letting  blood, 
which  corrupts  into  worms  and  dragons.    War  devastates 
the  consciences  of  men,  yet  corrupt  peace  does  not  less. 
And  if  you  tell  me  of  the  miseries  of  the  battlefield,  with 
the  sensitive  Channing  (of  whose  love  of  life  I  am  ashamed) 
what  are  a  few  days  of  agony,  what  of  a  vulture  being  the 
bier,  tomb  and  parson  of  a  hero,  compared  to  the  long 
years  of  sticking  on  a  bed  and  wished  away . 

There  is  rhetoric  for  you,  with  'the  bounds  of  propriety" 
all  vaulted  across  at  one  skip. 

In  communicating  facts  and  passages  Dr.  Emerson  is 
invaluable;  in  criticism  of  his  father's  verse  and  prose 
not  so  useful.    There  is  always  something  more  than  the 
thought  in  what  Emerson  wrote;  there  is  the  sentiment, 
the  association,  the  flavor;  and  in  some  of  the  poems,  in 
single  lines,  or  in  the  best  prose  sentences,  the  expres- 
sion which  conveys  all  this  briefly,  rapidly,  clearly  as  an 
algebraic  formula,  yet  sweetly  also- -as  a  strain  of  music 
salutes,  enchants  and  illuminates  the  hearer—reaches 
as  near  perfection  as  is  permitted  to  human  language. 
Shakespeare  had  more  of  these  passages,  Dante  had 
more  picturesque  ones,  Carlyle's  prose  has  a  richer 
tone,  --but  in  none  of  these  writers  is  the  intense  mean- 
ing conveyed  with  more  delight  or  conviction  than  in  the 
best  utterances  of  Emerson. 


(51) 

THE  USES  OF  POETRY— -REFLECTIONS  ON 

ARNOLD,  EMERSON  AND  SCOTT 

Matthew  Arnold  in  his  school -reports  (for  he  was  a 
school- inspector  as  well  as  a  poet  and  critic),  constant- 
ly advised  the  reading  and  recitation  of  poetry  in  schools, 
among  other  uses,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the  vocabu- 
lary of  English  children,  which  he  found  lamentably  small 
in  the  middle  and  lower  social  classes.    This  was  good 
counsel,  and  it  had  been  given  and  followed  in  our  Ameri- 
can schools  long  before  Arnold  "flourished "--an  odd  word 
to  describe  a  man's  temporal  existence,  but  very  applica- 
ble to  Arnold,  who  always  existed  with  a  sort  of  sweep  or 
flourish.    Let  us  then  consider  some  of  the  poets  and  their 
verses  to-day,  without  special  reference  to  any  book  or 
author- -for  verse-making  is  now  so  universal  that  any  one 
may  rush  into  print  with  a  volume  of  poems  at  the  smallest 
provocation.    Time  sifts  this  mass  of  verses  for  us,  drop- 
ping more  and  more  of  it  into  oblivion  each  hundred  years, 
until  at  last  we  have  only  a  few  golden  verses  of  Ennius  or 
Sappho,  which  appear  to  be  indestructible  and  do  not  get 
overlaid  by  the  mass  of  crude  ore  from  the  latest  poets. 
One  of  these,  musing  in  that  receptacle  of  poetry,  an  old 
library,  thus  uttered  his  meditations: 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Look,  there  they  stand,  grim  row  on  row, 

Gaunt  quarto,  portly  folio, 

The  sands  of  Time  are  slipping  slow 

To  us  who  view  them . 
Here  is  a  vellum  dark  with  crime, 
And  there  are  books  of  lore  and  rhyme,  -- 
Shall  we  not  find  a  sprig  of  thyme 

If  we  glance  through  them  ? 

The  bindings  old,  the  covers  worn, 
The  pages  tattered,  soiled  and  torn; 
They  look  like  maidens  all  forlorn, 

Upon  the  shelves  here: 
There  is  a  pathos  in  the  place, 
Like  tears  upon  a  gray-beard's  face; 
You  shall  not  find  the  sportive  trace 

Of  merry  elves  here. 

I  see  the  calm  smile  of  a  saint, 

Such  as  Angelico  might  paint, 

Beam  forth  on  me  beneath  these  quaint 

Moth-eaten  covers; 
And  here  upon  the  title-page 
There  is  no  name  of  pious  sage, 
But  two  names  linked,  --and,  I'll  engage, 

A  pair  of  lovers . 

Together  they  would  sit  and  pore 
The  sacred  volume  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  reverently  would  adore 

The  face  they  viewed  there; 
They  loved  the  quiet  twilit  nooks, 
The  sweet  seclusion  of  the  books; 
Did  he  read  well  her  woman's  looks, 

And  was  she  wooed  there? 

These  walls  that  are  so  gray  and  old 
Then  gleamed  in  crimson  and  in  gold; 
Like  Christmas  chimes  the  echoes  rolled 

Of  girlish  laughter; 
And  for  a  season  all  was  well . 
Did  dark  Fate  work  a  potent  spell 
On  gallant  swain  and  damosel? — 

And  what  came  after? 

Ah,  then,  what  then?   We  cannot  say; 
Their  life  was  motley,  grave  and  gay, 
And  troubles  met  them  on  their  way, 

To  vex  and  grieve  them; 
Long,  long  have  past  their  joy  and  pain, 
Their  days  of  sunshine  or  of  rain; 
They've  lived  for  us  in  youth  again, 

But  now- -we '11  leave  them. 

Here  is  the  touch-and-go  suggestiveness  of  the  modern 
poet,  who  no  longer  feels  bound  to  tell  the  whole  story,  as 
the  older  minstrels  did,  nor  to  expand  the  interior  sen- 
sations into  a  philosophical  totality,  as  Wordsworth  and 
Goethe  liked  to  do .    Browning  mixes  both  manners  and 
thus  becomes  full  of  instruction  and  inspiration  to  some 
readers,  very  tiresome  to  others,  and  a  long  enigma  or 


charade  to  the  world  in  general.   The  antipodes  of  Brown- 
ing is  Scott,  who  could  never  be  mistaken  by  any  one  in 
his  meanings,  so  clear  and  fresh  was  his  style,  and  so 
easy  his  choice  of  subjects  and  his  mode  of  presenting 
them.    Few  modern  poets  have  influenced  English  verse 
more  than  Scott- -very  different  persons,  like  Emerson, 
Whittier  and  even  Browning  himself,  having  taken  a  leaf 
now  and  then  out  of  Scott's  ballad  books.    He  has  proved 
as  quotable  as  Pope,  and  much  more  poetical.    He  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Goethe,  whose  "Goetz"  he  translated  in 
1799,  but  he  went  beyond  Goethe  in  that  specialty  of  medi- 
eval romance.    In  1824,  William  Hazlitt  called  Scott  "the 
most  popular  of  our  living  poets.    His  excellence,"  he 
adds,   "is  romantic  narrative  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion; he  has  neither  lofty  imagination,  nor  depth  or  in- 
tensity of  feeling;  vividness  of  mind  is  apparently  his 
chief  and  pervading  excellence."   It  can  hardly  be  said 
now  that  Scott  is  more  popular  than  two  or  three  of  his 
contemporaries  in  poetry;  and  yet  it  may  be  true  that  he 
has  more  readers  than  any;  for  every  boy  still  reads 
much  of  Scott.    But  Shelley  and  Keats,  as  well  as  Words- 
worth, have  taken  the  lead  of  Scott  with  mature  readers, 
while  Byron,  in  some  directions,  excels  him.    Of  Shelley, 
Hazlitt,  who  was  a  good  critic,  said  in  1824:    "The  late 
Mr.  Shelley  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  fervor  of  philo- 
sophic speculation,  which  he  clad  in  the  garb  of  fancy,  and 
in  words  of  Tyrian  dye.    He  had  spirit  and  genius,  but  his 
eagerness  to  give  effect  and  produce  conviction  often  de- 
feated his  object,  and  bewildered  himself  and  his  read- 
ers."  Hazlitt,  in  editing  his  volume  of  more  than  800 
pages  of  "elegant  extracts"  in  verse,  makes  no  mention 
of  Landor,  and  cites  nothing  from  him.   Yet  nobody  would 
now  think  of  omitting  Landor  from  a  verse-anthology, 
though  he  might  drop  Southey  out,  and  20  others  that  Haz- 
litt put  into  his  huge  octavo. 

With  all  his  discrimination  and  ingenuity,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  is  not  quite  careful  enough  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
in  his  researches.    He  doubts  what  Morris  reports  Wash- 
ington as  having  said  in  the  convention  of  1787,  because 
that  father  of  the  constitution  made  only  one  speech  there, 
on  a  minor  point;  but  Abraham  Baldwin  of  Georgia  told 
William  Plumer  some  20  years  later  that  he  heard  Wash- 
ington, after  speaking  on  Mr.  Gorham's  motion,  add  a 
few  words  to  the  same  effect  as  Morris's  quotation.    In 
this  new  Life  of  Washington  Mr.  Lodge  makes  few  cita- 
tions from  the  poets,  but  even  then  not  always  correctly. 
Thus  he  says  that  young  Washington,  while  wooing  Mary 
Philipse,   'tarried  a  while  in  New  York  for  the  sake  of  the 
fair  dame,  but  came  to  no  conclusions,  and  then,  like 
County  Guy,  he  gave  his  bridle-rein  a  shake  and  rode 
away  again  to  the  south."   Here  is  a  double  error,  for 
the  County  Guy  in  "Quentin  Durward"  lets  himself  be 
waited  for  by  the  fair  dame: 

The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-born  cavalier; 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  know,  -  - 

But  where  is  County  Guy? 
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Washington  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  it  was  not  Guy  who 
"gave  his  bridle-rein  a  shake";  but  a  very  different  person 
— the  false  lover  in  "Rokeby,"  where  the  songs  (of  which 
his  is  one)  are  the  best  part  of  the  poem: 

"A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine ! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid, 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine  I 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, 

No  more  of  me  you  knew 
My  love! 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

"The  morn  is  merry  June  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow, 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Said,   "Adieu  for  evermore 
My  love! 

Adieu  for  evermore!" 

Now  Scott  borrowed  this  last  verse  from  an  old  Scotch  bal- 
lad, in  which  the  lover,  who  is  a  Jacobite  and  has  fled  to 
Ireland,  unwillingly  bids  his  love  adieu,  because  he  must 
go  to  America: 

"It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 

That  we  left  fair  Scotland's  strand, 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land 
My  dear, 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

"Now  all  is  done  that  man  can  do, 

And  all  is  done  in  vain! 
My  love!  my  native  land,  adieu! 

For  I  must  cross  the  main 
My  dear, 

For  I  must  cross  the  main." 


Allan-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come; 
The  mother  she  asked  of  his  household  and  home; 
"Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on  the  hill, 
My  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allan,   "shows  gallanter  still; 
'Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  crescent  so  pale, 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles!"  said  Allan-a-Dale. 

The  father  was  steel  and  the  mother  was  stone; 
They  lifted  the  latch  and  they  bade  him  be  gone; 
But  loud  on  the  morrow  their  wail  and  their  cry; 
He  had  laughed  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye. 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale, 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allan-a-Dale. 

In  giving  his  fickle  lover  "a  feather  of  the  blue,"  Scott, 
who  read  and  remembered  everything,  may  have  had  in 
mind  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  account  of  going  to  Rome  in  dis- 
guise in  1592 .    "I  entered  Rome,"  he  writes  to  Lord 
Zouch,   "with  a  mighty  blue  feather  in  a  black  hat;  which, 
though  in  itself  it  were  a  slight  matter,  yet  surely  did  it 
work  in  the  imagination  of  men  three  great  effects.   First, 
I  was  by  it  taken  for  no  English,  upon  which  depended  the 
ground  of  all.    Secondly,  I  was  reputed  as  light  in  my 
mind  as  in  my  apparel  (they  are  not  dangerous  men  that 
are  so).    And,  thirdly,  no  man  could  think  that  I  desired 
to  be  unknown,  who,  by  wearing  of  that  feather  took  a 
course  to  make  myself  famous  through  Rome  in  a  few 
days.    These  judgments  and  discourses  of  the  people 
passing  by  me,  and  some  pointing  at  me,  I  was  fain  to 
suffer.    Safety  and  a  conscience  clear  before  my  God 
were  the  things  I  sought  there;  credit  is  to  be  looked  into 
in  England."   It  is  not  often  that  one  man  has  combined 
the  dissimilar  characters  of  poet  and  diplomat  as  Wotton 
did,  --diplomacy  being  "a  silent  art,"  according  to  Lord 
Napier,  and  poetry  a  very  loquacious  or  outspoken  one. 
Wotton  was  a  better  poet  than  Dr.  Franklin,  though  an 
inferior  diplomatist;  but  in  his  own  character  he  much 
resembled  Franklin.    He  was  a  young  man  when  he  ex- 
amined and  passed  sentence  upon  Rome  with  its  popes 
and  cardinals;  and  afterward  he  knew  well  those  princely 
favorites,  Robert  earl  of  Essex  and  the  first  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  paralleled  after  the  man- 
ner of  Plutarch.    In  his  old  age  he  went  a-fishing  with 
Izaak  Walton,  and  wrote  verses  thereon. 


He  turned  him  round  and  right  about, 

All  on  the  Irish  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

With  "Adieu  for  evermore 
My  dear! 

Adieu  for  evermore ! " 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lodge  is  practicing  the  moral  injunction 
of  Mr.  Howells,  and  forgetting  Walter  Scott  as  inconsist- 
ent with  democratic  institutions,  and  too  much  of  a  mug- 
wump for  the  republican  party.    It  is  in  the  same  poem  of 
"Rokeby"- -which  is  nearer  a  metrical  novel  than  any  other 
of  Scott's  books- -that  occurs  the  fine  song  of  "Brignal 
Banks,"  and  also  "Allan  a  Dale,"  which  was  such  a  favor- 
ite with  Emerson,  especially  the  last  verses  showing  the 
power  of  love  and  the  freedom  of  mind  which  the  transcen- 
dentalists  valued  so  much: 


(52) 
JOHN  BURROUGHS,  WHITMAN,  THOREAU 
AND  THE  OUT-OF-DOORS 

To  a  genuine  student  the  distinction  between  in-door 
and  outdoor  studies  is  not  a  very  real  thing,  --for  our 
thoughts  must  be  aerated  and  tested  by  the  standard  of 
external  nature,  if  we  have  first  conceived  them  in  the 
library  as  the  chamber  of  meditation.    The  open  air  in 
some  phase  must  be  the  environment  of  men  who  write; 
although  few,  like  Thoreau,  actually  jot  down  their 
thoughts  in  the  open  air.    Even  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  life 
would  seem  to  most  of  us  peculiarly  an  in-door  one,  was 
always  perambulating  cities,  and  once  engaged  himself 
in  a  "Journey  to  the  Hebrides,"  which  occupied  him  for 
months,  and  of  which  he  has  written  entertainingly. 
When,  therefore,  John  Burroughs  calls  his  new  book 
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"In-door  Studies,"  he  simply  means  that  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  these  criticisms  and  sketches  to  matters  that 
do  not  directly  relate  to  the  aspects  of  Nature,  but  can 
be  considered  in  the  house  as  well  as  out-of-doors.    Mr. 
Burroughs  styles  himself  in  this  book  a  "literary  natural- 
ist," thinking,  perhaps,  of  that  title  which  Channing  be- 
stowed on  his  friend  Thoreau — "the  poet-naturalist  "--and 
wishing  to  bring  himself  into  that  class,  where,  indeed, 
he  properly  belongs .    The  name  describes  the  New  York 
writer  well  enough,  although  he  is  not  primarily  a  man  of 
science,  as  science  is  now  understood,  but  a  man  of  let- 
ters, who  cultivates  literature  as  well  as  his  fruit-farm 
on  the  Hudson,  and  has  a  good  right  to  be  heard  upon  liter- 
ary topics.    He  is  also  a  man  of  thought,  and  some  of  his 
distinctions,  in  criticising  Matthew  Arnold  and  Gilbert 
White,  are  truly  philosophical,  though  he  might  eschew 
the  title  of  philosopher,  should  any  seek  to  confer  it  on 
him.    "I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know,"  he  says,  after 
expressing  his  disgust  at  Swinburne,   'that  my  own  private 
likes  and  dislikes  do  not  always  turn  out  to  be  decrees  of 
the  Eternal."   This  is  a  philosophical  discovery,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  it  gives  moderation  to  criticism. 

Thoreau  is  the  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Burroughs  ex- 
pends his  longest  study  in  this  volume,  thereby  rather 
negativing  his  remark  in  "An  Egotistical  Chapter"--"I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  great  debt  to  Thoreau."    The  debt  is 
really  great,  and  this  essay  shows  that  Mr.  Burroughs  is 
at  least  dimly  conscious  of  it.    No  writer  on  external  Na- 
ture in  America  since  the  "Week  on  the  Concord  and  Mer- 
rimac"  appeared  can  avoid  the  influence  of  Thoreau  if  he 
has  ever  read  that  author,  any  more  than  Thoreau  could 
avoid  the  influence  of  Emerson.    This  is  not  to  say  that 
they  imitate  each  other,  as  used  to  be  said  foolishly  of 
Thoreau;  but  the  image  of  a  man  of  genius,  once  familiar- 
ly seen,  rests  in  the  mind  and  recurs  as  an  influence  in 
the  work,  whether  he  is  admired  or  disliked,  as  we  see 
by  the  great  effect  which  Carlyle  had  on  the  English  style 
of  his  period,  although  most  of  those  who  followed  his  ex- 
ample did  not  admire  his  style.    Mr.  Burroughs  himself 
says  in  his  suggestive  essay  on  "Science  and  Literature," 
"Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  contact  with  a  great  charac- 
ter, a  great  soul,  through  literature,  immensely  sur- 
passes in  educational  value  in  moral  and  spiritual  stimu- 
lus, contact  with  any  of  the  forms  or  laws  of  physical  na- 
ture, through  science?"   Such  is  the  effect  which  Thoreau 
produces  on  those  who  read  him  with  any  understanding  of 
what  he  was  saying,  and  he  does  this  by  his  close  relation 
with  the  totality  or  sum  of  things ,  and  not  merely  with  the 
items  or  particulars  which  are  so  absorbing  to  the  spe- 
cialist in  science.    "Ah,  those  youthful  days ! "   Mr.  Bur- 
roughs quotes  him  as  saying,   "are  they  never  to  return? 
when  the  walker  does  not  too  enviously  observe  particu- 
lars, but  sees,  hears,  scents,  tastes,  and  feels  only  him- 
self, --the  phenomena  that  showed  themselves  in  him,  his 
expanding  body,  his  intellect  and  his  heart.    No  worm  or 
insect,  quadruped  or  bird  confined  his  view,  but  the  un- 
bounded universe  was  his."    Thus  was  the  egotism  of  Tho- 
reau nothing  but  universality  brought  to  a  focus--the  mac- 
rocosm in  the  microcosm.    Some  failure  to  perceive  this 
lurks  even  in  the  eulogistic  essay  on  Thoreau  which  opens 
with  Thoreau's  account  of  his  unpaid  pursuits,  --"inspec- 
tor of  storms,  surveyor  of  forest  paths  and  all  across- 
lots  routes,  shepherd  and  herder  of  the  wild  stock  of  the 


town,"  etc.,  --and  closes  with  his  parable  of  the  cypress- 
tree,  having  reference  to  wise  men  and  mugwumps  of  all 
times  and  countries: 

Of  the  many  celebrated  trees  which  the  Most  High  God 
has  created,  lofty  and  umbrageous,  they  call  none  azad 
or  free,  excepting  the  cypress  which  bears  no  fruit;  what 
mystery  is  there  in  this?   The  sage  replied:    "Each  has 
its  appropriate  produce  and  appointed  season,  during  the 
continuance  of  which  it  is  fresh  and  blooming,  and  dur- 
ing their  absence  dry  and  withered,  --to  neither  of  which 
states  is  the  cypress  exposed,  being  always  flourishing; 
and  of  this  nature  are  the  azads  or  religious  independents . 
Fix  not  thy  heart  on  that  which  is  transitory,  for  the  Ti- 
gris will  continue  to  flow  through  Bagdad  after  the  race 
of  caliphs  is  extinct;  if  thy  hand  has  plenty,  be  liberal  as 
the  date-tree;  but  if  it  affords  nothing  to  give  away,  be 
an  azad  or  free  man,  like  the  cypress." 

This  distinction  between  the  freeman  or  gentleman,  and 
the  rest  of  mankind- -that  he  has  something  to  give  away, 
or  to  be  looked  at,  while  they  have  only  something  to  sell, 
or  to  eat,  drink  and  wear- -was  well  known  to  Thoreau,  as 
to  Emerson  and  the  other  azads  of  his  time;  and  it  must  be 
considered  in  estimating  his  character  and  influence.    Mat- 
thew Arnold  was  at  his  best  when  he  was  most  an  azad;-- 
when  he  descended  into  the  region  of  conventionalities, 
whether  English  or  Athenian,  he  became  third-rate  and  at 
last  tiresome,  --as  in  his  once  famous  attempt  to  weigh 
Emerson  in  the  same  balance  with  Swift  and  Voltaire. 
Mr.  Burroughs  feels  this  and  expresses  it,  after  his 
fashion,  though  he  makes  too  many  exceptions  against 
Emerson.    In  the  contemplation  of  beauty  we  do  not  stop 
to  criticise  the  shape  of  the  eye,  the  tilt  of  the  nose,  or 
the  wave  of  the  hair,  --it  is  the  sparkle  of  influence  which 
we  feel  and  which  kindles  in  the  heart,  --as  Mr.  Burroughs 
cites  Plutarch  saying:    "There  is  such  a  communication, 
such  a  flame  raised  by  one  glance,  that  those  must  be  al- 
together unacquainted  with  love  who  wonder  at  the  Median 
naptha  that  takes  fire  at  a  distance  from  the  flame." 

Mr.  Burroughs  writes  well  and  on  a  variety  of  topics  in 
this  volume  (published  by  Houghton,  who  will  soon  bring 
out  a  volume  of  Thoreau  entitled  "Autumn, "  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Blake)  but  he  is  continually  recurring  to  favorite  au- 
thors,--to  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Goethe,  Plutarch 
and  Arnold,  --finally  to  Walt  Whitman,  of  whom  in  this 
book  he  does  not  say  so  much  as  he  thinks.    In  one  pas- 
sage, however,  he  briefly  points  out  a  source  of  Whit- 
man's strength,  and  of  his  unpopularity,  --which  was  to 
some  extent  the  same  in  Thoreau.    American  literature, 
he  says,   "has  less  bulk  than  the  English  or  German,  less 
body  and  more  grace  and  refinement.    Our  poets  and  crit- 
ics, like  our  pleasure  vehicles,  lack  timber,  lack  mass; 
our  popular  novelists  have  point,  but  lack  body.    There  is 
one  notable  exception  to  this  American  tendency  toward 
over  refinement  of  form,  and  that  is  furnished  by  Walt 
Whitman.    Mass  and  strength,  and  all  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  both  body  and  mind  are  fully  attended  to  by  him. 
Probably  this,  more  than  anything  else,  is  the  reason  why 
his  poems  are  so  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men, and  why  his  reception  abroad  has  been  more  cordial 
than  at  home."    There  is  much  truth  in  this.    An  example 
of  bulk  in  English  literature  is  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom,  in 
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contrast  with  Carlyle,  our  author  gives  a  passing  glance, 
suggested  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Blrrell,  the  new  member 
of  Parliament  in  his  "Obiter  Dicta"  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
quite  In  the  American  vein).    Dr.  Johnson's  innumerable 
pages  are  now  reduced  within  a  small  compass,  except 
those  which  Boswell  wrote  for  him;  but  there  remains  the 
substance  or  crystallized  product  of  a  great  writer.    He  is 
not  like  the  Rousseau-philosopher  in  "Rasselas,"  that  the 
prince  soon  found  was  one  of  the  sages  whom  he  should 
"understand  less  as  he  heard  him  longer  "--for  Johnson  Is 
easily  understood.   It  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  conic 
sections  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  been  knocked 
down  with  a  club,  — whether  the  blow  was  delivered  in  a 
parabola  or  a  hyperbole.   Indeed,  Johnson  imitated  the  sage 
he  scoffs  at,  and  when  he  had  said  a  good  thing,   "looked 
round  him  with  a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  beneficence."   He  fell  back,  in  his  wisdom,  on 
the  storage-reservoirs  of  human  nature,  and  practised 
himself  the  advice  which  his  lunatic  astronomer  of  Egypt 
gave  to  hnlac  in  bequeathing  to  him  "the  regulation  of  the 
weather  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons."   Said  the  as- 
tronomer:   "Do  not,  in  thy  administration  of  the  year,  in- 
dulge thy  pride  by  innovation;  do  not  please  thyself  with 
thinking  thou  canst  make  thyself  renowned  to  all  future 
ages  by  disordering  the  season.    The  memory  of  mischief 
is  no  desirable  fame."   It  was  this  same  astronomer  who 
translated  by  his  own  experience  that  of  too  many  scien- 
tific men,  when  he  had  pleased  himself  for  a  while  with 
the  attention  paid  to  his  instruction  by  the  princess  and 
Pekuah,  who  finally  disclosed  to  him  their  rank,   "lest  he 
should  draw  any  false  hopes  from  the  civilities  he  re- 
ceived."  Said  the  astronomer:    "I  have  chosen  wrong.    I 
have  passed  my  time  in  study  without  experience;  in  the 
attainment  of  sciences  which  can,  for  the  most  part,  be 
but  remotely  useful  to  mankind.    If  I  have  obtained  any 
prerogatives  above  other  students,  they  have  been  accom- 
panied with  fear,  disquiet  and  scrupulosity;  but  even  of 
these  prerogatives  I  have  begun  to  question  the  reality. 
When  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  lost  in  pleasing  dissipa- 
tion, I  am  always  tempted  to  think  that  my  inquiries  have 
ended  in  error,  and  that  I  have  suffered  much,  and  suf- 
fered it  in  vain." 

No  doubt  Johnson  was  here  thinking  of  himself  and  his 
dictionary,  as  well  as  of  the  men  of  science  at  variance 
with  religion,  with  whom  he  had  little  patience.    His  Imlac, 
who  was  an  Abyssinian  Johnson  (about  as  natural  to  that  re- 
gion of  the  earth  as  were  the  splendid  kings  and  queens 
whom  Heliodorus,  the  bishop,  imagined  there  in  his  Abys- 
sinian novel),  thus  discoursed  to  the  princess  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul:    "Whatever  perishes  is  destroyed  by 
the  solution  of  its  contexture,  and  separation  of  its  parts; 
nor  can  we  conceive  how  that  which  has  no  parts  can  be 
corrupted  or  impaired.    An  ideal  form  Is  no  less  real  than 
material  bulk;  yet  an  ideal  form  has  no  extention.    What 
space  does  the  idea  of  a  pyramid  occupy,  more  than  the 
idea  of  a  grain  of  corn?    Or  can  either  idea  suffer  lacera- 
tion?   As  is  the  effect,  such  is  the  cause;  as  thought,  such 
is  the  power  that  thinks;  a  power,  impassive  and  indis- 
cerptible.    The  Being  which  made  the  soul  surely  can  de- 
stroy it,  since,  however  imperishable,  it  receives  from 
a  superior  nature  its  power  of  duration.    That  it  will  not 
perish  by  any  inherent  cause  of  decay  may  be  shown  by 
philosophy;  but  philosophy  can  tell  no  more.    That  It  will 


not  be  annihilated  by  him  that  made  it,  we  must  humbly 
learn  from  higher  authority."   "How  gloomy,"  said  Rasse- 
las, "would  be  the  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him  who  did 
not  know  that  he  should  never  die;  that  what  now  acts  shall 
continue  its  agency,  and  what  now  thinks  shall  think  on 
forever."   Mr.  Burroughs,  though  he  does  not  quote  this, 
seems  to  agree  with  it,  as  the  philosophers  of  Concord 
and  Farmlngton  do,  for  he  says  what  Thoreau  did  in  his 
own  way:    "Physical  science  pursued  in  and  for  itself, 
results  more  and  more  in  barren  analysis,  --in  fact  be- 
comes more  and  more  mechanical,  and  rests  in  a  me- 
chanical conception  of  the  universe.    And  the  universe 
considered  as  a  machine,  however  scientific  it  may  be, 
has  neither  value  to  the  spirit,  nor  charm  to  the  imagi- 
nation." 


(53) 
D.  A.  WASSON,  RELIGIOUS  TRADITIONS  AND 
THE  CONCORD  OF  EMERSON'S  FATHER 

Nobody  knows  what  the  researches  of  genealogists 
will  bring  forth.    Here  is  the  biographer  of  David  Atwood 
Wasson,  the  idealist  preacher  and  political  writer,  trac- 
ing out  a  connection  between  his  ancestors  and  those  of 
George  Washington  and  Gustavus  Vasa.    "Wass,"  he  tells 
us,  is  the  same  as  Wasa  or  Vasa,  --the  original  meaning 
being  "keen"  or  "bold";  then  there  are  two  derivatives -- 
the  Scandinavian,  ending  in  "son,"  and  the  Saxon  in  "ing, " 
— Washington  being  short  for  "Wassingaton"--the  town  of 
the  Wassings.    But  Atwood  Wasson's  first  American  an- 
cestor came  over  with  the  Scotch-Irish  in  1724  or  there- 
about, --and  therefore  was  presumptively  a  Scotchman. 
Washington,  so  far  as  we  know  (when  Mr.  Waters  has 
published  his  discovery  of  the  true  pedigree  we  shall 
know  more),  was  wholly  English,  though  branches  of 
that  family  have  settled  in  Holland  and  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  America.    I  find  some  curious  slurs  upon  the  early 
ministerial  career  of  Emerson's  grandfather,  the  revo- 
lutionary patriot,  William  Emerson  of  Concord,  — in  the 
diary  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lee,  the  old  Concord  tory,  which  has 
lately  been  printed.    Dr.  Lee  was  refused  admission  to 
full  communion  in  the  Concord  church  about  1767,  and 
thence  sprung  up  bitterness  against  his  young  pastor, 
William  Emerson,  who  was  ordained  in  Concord,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1766.    Under  that  date  in  his  diary,  but  evidently 
written  some  time  later,  we  find  the  factious  doctor  thus 
transcribing  his  grievances,  and  the  misspent  youth  of 
his  minister:    "Jonathan  Puffer  was  ordered  to  go  after  a 
minister,  a  Mr.  Sam  Williams,  but  he  went  another  way 
after  another  man  (Rev.  W.  Emerson),  one  that  was  not 
a  preacher,  and  for  want  of  ballast  had  made  many  blun- 
ders; he  never  had  loved  his  book,  and  it  was  very  un- 
likely he  should  give  himself  to  study  at  this  age."  (He 
was  nearly  23.)   On  Mr.  Puffer's  return  Dr.  Lee  had  a 
colloquy  with  him  as  follows:    "Why  did  you  go  after  a 
man  we  did  not  think  of  nor  speak  of,  to  you  nor  anybody 
else?"   Puffer  saith,   "Mr.  Clark  (of  Lexington)  recom- 
mended him  very  highly  and  said  he  was  a  most  excellent 
man  and  a  good  preacher,  and  one  that  would  make  a  good 
minister;  and  Lieut.  Simon  Hunt  has  seen  him  and  told 
me  that  he  believed  Billy  Emerson  was  a  converted  man." 
Now  adds  Dr.  Lee,   "Clark  said,   'I  know  that  there  is  a 
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young  Emerson  [who]  has  been  at  college,  but  have  not 
heard  that  he  has  even  thought  of  preaching,  for  he  is  a 
wild  chap.*   Now  this  Billy  Emerson  came  to  Concord  and 
preached,    Mr.  Puffer  had  taken  care  to  let  some  of  the 
weak  sisterhood  know  that  he  was  a  converted  preacher, 
and  said  that  he  was  determined  Concord  should  have  a 
converted  man  for  their  minister,  let  it  cost  what  it  would." 
The  experiment  resulted  well,  but  it  seems  there  was  some 
ground  for  old  Mr.  Clark's  strictures  on  the  young  man. 
Dr.  Lee  adds  in  his  diary:    "Mr.  Wm.  Emerson  came  to 
my  house  to  see  me  a  certain  day,  and  we  talked  over  all 
the  matters  relating  to  his  coming  into  town,  and  how  he 
had  spent  his  time  since  he  left  college,  all  as  calm  as  a 
watch.    He  replied  that  he  was  very  sensible  that  he  had 
fooled  away  his  time,  and  that  he  was  very  much  to  blame 
and  ought  to  go  back  to  college  and  study  divinity  two  years 
before  he  undertook  to  supply  a  pulpit  in  any  place .   He  said 
also  that  he  had  preached  but  twice  before  he  came  to  Con- 
cord, and  that  he  had  made  but  two  sermons  at  that  time." 
Mr.  Puffer  seems  to  have  resembled  Saul,  who  went  out 
to  look  for  one  thing  and  found  another,  a  very  good  find, 
as  it  proved,  for  this  "Billy  Emerson,"  as  his  monument 
declares,   "was  enthusiastic,  eloquent,  affectionate  and 
pious,"  in  his  preaching,  notwithstanding  he  had  studied  so 
little;  "was  popular,  eloquent,  persuasive  and  devotional"; 
he  "adapted  himself  with  remarkable  ease  to  all  circum- 
stances and  occasions,  and  his  doctrine  was  evangelical." 
He  died  as  a  chaplain  in  the  army  before  he  was  33,  but 
years  afterward  his  daughter,  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  when 
riding  in  the  stagecoach  near  her  father's  meeting-house, 
was  told  by  a  stranger  that  he  had  heard  from  William  Em- 
erson in  that  house  the  most  eloquent  sermon  he  had  ever 
listened  to.    It  was  from  this  ancestry,  apparently,  that  our 
Emerson  inherited  his  gift  of  speech,  which  others  of  his 
family  had,    Wasson,  whose  "essays,  religious,  social  and 
political,"  were  published  some  months  ago  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  was  one  of  the  many  who  came  under  Emerson's  in- 
fluence early,  and  for  a  time  lived  near  him  in  Concord, 
where  also  he  is  buried.    Of  this  period,  1859-60,  he  has 
nothing  to  say  in  his  autobiography,  for  that  only  covers 
the  first  12  years  of  his  life.    It  is  a  great  pity,  for  this 
part  of  the  volume  is  the  most  charming  of  all,  and  the 
rest  of  the  memoir,  though  useful,  is  not  by  any  means  so 
striking.    His  account  of  the  tortures  which  Calvinism  in- 
flicted on  him  as  a  boy  agrees  with  that  given  by  Horace 
Mann,  and  other  childish  victims  of  that  faith;  but  there 
is  a  sportive  element  in  Wasson's  version  of  it  which  re- 
deems its  dreariness  a  little .    To  him  also,  as  Emerson 
said,  Calvinism  was  "a  girdle,"  but,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  hot  girdle,  as  the  Scotch  say.    This  is  a  part  of  his  pic- 
ture: 

Calvinism  and  the  contrary  were  distinguished  to  my 
mind  as  religion  and  irreligion;  and  there  was  nothing  to 
soften  the  force  of  this  impression,  much  less  to  breed 
conscious  doubt  of  its  correctness.    What  riddles  children 
are!   I  hated  this  religion,  and  I  adhered  to  it  with  pas- 
sionate loyalty.   He  who  had  questioned  it  in  my  presence 
would  have  seemed  to  me  a  bad  man.    I  remember  to  this 
day  the  shudder  with  which  I  heard  a  certain  individual  in 
Castine  described  as  a  "Unitarian  Universalist."   It  was 
a  combination  of  iniquity  which  even  'total  depravity"  did 
not  explain.   How  could  a  man  be  so  wicked?  And  yet  what 


a  front  of  brass  I  opposed  to  this  religion  In  which  I  so  be- 
lieved I   When  I  heard  of  young  people  who  had  succumbed 
and  been  converted,  I  despised  them .    Of  course  conver- 
sion had  got  to  come  before  I  died,  but  what  a  coward  one 
must  be  to  look  out  for  his  safety  so  far  beforehand !  I  did 
not  like  God;  and  there  was  not  a  word  connected  with  re- 
ligion, as  I  knew  it,  that  made  on  me  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion.   The  preacher  droned;  I  said,   "When  will  he  get 
through?"   The  exhorter  talked;  not  a  word  did  I  hear. 
And  there  was  one  ceremony  which  especially  vexed  me- 
the  communion.    It  always  came  after  the  morning  serv- 
ice, and  the  children  had  to  stay  it  through  and  look  on. 
Dinner-time  had  come;  I  was  hungry  as  a  young  bear,  and 
the  sight  of  my  elders  dawdling  over  their  bread  and  wine 
provoked  me  immeasurably.    "Eating  themselves,  and 
keeping  me  here  half -starved." 

Seldom  has  this  holy  rite  been  regarded  by  grown  peo- 
ple in  the  light  of  this  boy's  dissatisfaction.    Equally 
striking  are  his  comments  on  the  way  to  bring  up  a  boy. 
"I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  make  boys  'Christians,'  nor 
do  I  think  the  New  Testament  suitable  reading  for  them . 
It  is  a  great  deal  too  good;  that  hot  Syrian  sun  makes  too 
glowing  a  summer  for  these  vernal  natures .    I  cannot 
speak  of  girls  with  entire  confidence,  but  boys,  I  am  sure, 
are  either  pagans  or  hypocrites,  --or  at  best,  greenhouse 
plants  that  will  never  rightly  endure  outdoor  weather.   By 
my  vote  their  Bible  should  be  Plutarch.    Parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  might  be  useful  to  them  and  much  safer  than 
the  New.    At  15,  when  the  heats  of  passion  are  beginning, 
and  an  inward  sovereign  is  required,  I  would  put  into 
their  hands  Epictetus  and  Antoninus,  and  when  these  were 
well  digested,  add  the  New  Testament."   This  advice  runs 
counter  to  the  whole  New  England  or  American  spirit,  but 
there  is  something  in  it  worth  considering.    Hardly  any- 
thing else  in  the  book  is  so  impressive,  although  there  is 
much  besides  which  ought  to  be  read,  and  there  are  many 
passages  of  real  scientific  or  political  value;  for  Wasson 
comprehended  modern  science  in  its  scope,  if  not  in  its 
details,  and  had  a  clear  view  of  politics  from  one  aspect. 
This  was  not  the  ultra  democratic  point  of  view,  and 
many  of  us  would  not  quite  agree  with  Wasson,  but  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  his  opinion,  which  was  in 
substance  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Puritans  whom  he 
applauds,  — that  authority  comes  from  above,  and  not 
from  beneath,  --that  a  selected  suffrage  based  on  this 
idea,  is  better  than  universal  suffrage,  and  that  Rous- 
seau and  his  philosophy  are  the  great  bane  of  American 
politics,  which  should  be  "republican,"  and  not  "demo- 
cratic," in  the  sense  in  which  Wasson  employs  those 
terms.    Much  in  the  volume  is  written  to  support  this 
thesis,  and  were  it  expressed  a  little  more  simply,  this 
would  be  very  effective  argument.    But  there  is  a  curious 
involution,  or  over-refinement  in  Wasson's  style,  other- 
wise picturesque  and  clear,  which  repels  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  hinders  the  full  effect  of  the  profound  thought 
involved  in  these  sentences.    When  he  narrates  he  is  sim- 
ple and  forcible,  as  in  the  following  passage  describing 
his  native  town  of  Brooksville,  near  Castine  in  Maine: 

Our  former  rural  civilization,  with  its  simple  habits, 
moderate  desires  and  autonomous  life  has  disappeared; 
the  country  is  now  but  a  suburb  of  the  city.    I  remember 
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when,  in  a  town  200  miles  from  Boston,  the  prices  of  labor 
and  of  most  commodities  had  a  strictly  local  adjustment. 
The  butter  from  the  farm  sold  at  an  invariable  price  year 
after  year.    Wages  were  $1  a  day  in  haying  time  and  $12 
a  month  by  the  year.    Cloth  was  made  in  the  house,  with 
some  assistance  from  a  mill  near  by,  which  received  a 
portion  of  the  fabric  in  payment.    Money  transactions  were 
extremely  limited;  almost  all  rates  were  fixed  by  local  cus- 
tom; money-making,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  scarcely 
known,  fortunes  being  accumulated,  if  at  all,  by  slow  and 
constant  gains;  he  was  rich  who  was  taxed  for  $10, 000. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  the  metropolis,  the  mutations  and 
changes  of  commerce,  were  but  matters  of  far-off  rumor; 
the  panic  of  1836-7  went  over  us  like  a  wind  in  the  upper 
air,  — we  saw  the  clouds  fly  and  that  was  all.    Everything 
has  changed  since  then,  though  the  township  has  gained  lit- 
tle, either  in  population  or  wealth,  while  it  has  undoubtedly 
gained  nothing  in  general  comfort.    The  local  adjustment 
and  general  fixity  of  prices,  the  easy  calculation  of  income 
and  expense,  the  independence  of  city  manners  and  muta- 
tions, the  homely,  equable  life,  all  have  disappeared  with 
the  open  wood-fire  and  the  sanded  floor.    At  the  same  time 
commercial  centralization  has  been  rapidly  proceeding. 
Forty  years  ago,  Newburyport  or  almost  any  coast  town  of 
Massachusetts,  was  far  more  independent  of  Boston  than 
Boston  now  is  of  New  York.    A  banker,  in  answer  to  a  re- 
mark upon  the  effect  on  the  country  of  commercial  de- 
moralization in  New  York,  said,   "Yes,  disease  of  the 
heart  is  dangerous."   Commercial  connections  has  al- 
ready reached  a  stage  at  which  it  may  be  compared  to 
physiological  unity. 

This  is  vigorous  writing,  and,  though  not  literally  just 
to  the  new  as  compared  with  the  old,  --for  "general  com- 
fort" is  not  only  greater  in  rural  New  England  than  50  years 
ago,  but  has  reached  a  class  (the  foreign  peasant)  which 
then  lived  in  misery- -it  describes  very  fairly  a  state  of 
things  now  passed  away.    Wasson,  like  all  poetical  persons, 
regrets  this,  and  sees  the  beauty  of  the  old,  --yet  he  and 
men  like  him  were  active  agents  in  destroying  the  old  equi- 
librium, with  which  Calvinism ,  which  he  detested,  had 
much  to  do.    He  was  not,  as  most  persons  are  not,  quite 
ready  to  accept  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts;  he  would 
eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too;  and  he  praises  a  uniformity  of 
life  in  which,  when  young  or  middle-aged,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  exist  happily.    Looked  back  upon  it  is  idyllic: 
but  in  fact  the  evils  of  civilization  were  there,  unperceived 
by  the  boy,  and  perhaps  no  less,  though  working  more  slow- 
ly than  the  corresponding  evils  now.    Nor  does  this  volume 
always,  or  commonly  exhibit  Wasson  as  repining  over  in- 
evitable change  and  sighing  for  the  past.    He  was,  in  fact, 
commonly  a  bold  and  cheerful  thinker,  expecting  the  world 
to  justify  itself  as  it  moved  onward;  the  other  mood  had 
something  to  do,  as  Carlyle's  had,  with  a  long  invalidism 
that  would  not  allow  free  play  to  his  hope  and  sunny  imagi- 
nation.   Naturally  he  was  an  optimist  like  Emerson  and  all 
his  school,  and  this,  not  because  he  did  not  see  the  painful 
side  of  things,  but  because  he  looked  up  and  not  down.    The 
volume,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  what  Wasson  wrote, 
and  perhaps  preliminary  to  more,  is  full  of  deep  thought, 
sincere  expression,  and  lively  fancy. 


(54) 
THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL-  — SOME 
CORRECTIONS  AND  A  DEFENSE 

As  the  letter  reprinted  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe - 
Democrat  attempts  to  give  the  history  of  a  matter  of 
which  I  have  some  knowledge,  the  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy  and  Literature  at  Concord,  it  seems  proper 
that  I  should  correct  a  few  of  the  errors .    There  is  a 
story  told  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  Irish  friend, 
Croker,  which  bears  on  this  case.    As  they  were  once 
dining  where  the  conversation  turned  on  the  newly  invent- 
ed percussion  caps  which  the  duke  was  introducing  in  the 
British  army,  Croker  contradicted  or  corrected  Welling- 
ton on  some  point.    This  led  the  soldier  to  say  to  the  ci- 
vilian, with  that  free  use  of  Scripture  language  which  has 
prevailed  among  British  officers  ever  since  "our  army 
swore  terribly  in  Flanders": 

"Croker,  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  than  I  do,  but  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  haven't  as 
much  knowledge  of  copper  caps  as  you  have."   Concern- 
ing what  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  calls  'the  Hegelian  system  of  philosophy,"  I 
yield  to  his  superior  wisdom;  but  having  been  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Concord  School  from  its  first  inception,  I  be- 
lieve I  know  as  much  about  that  as  he  can  tell  me.    He 
speaks  of  'the  famous  school  of  philosophy  Emerson 
founded  10  years  ago."   Emerson  was  in  no  sense  its 
founder,  but  Alcott  was;  and  this  historic  fact  the  School 
in  its  publications  recognized  and  stated.    Emerson  ac- 
cepted the  plan  of  his  friend,  and  gave  his  co-operation 
for  three  years --but  that  was  all.    He  died  before  the 
fourth  session  of  the  school  opened  in  1882,  and  there 
were  six  sessions  after  his  death,  at  all  which  the  at- 
tendance was  larger  than  at  the  former  three  sessions. 
It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say  that  "The  first  blow  the 
school  received  was  the  death  of  Emerson."  Judging  by 
the  interest  manifested,  his  death  did  not  affect  the  school 
unfavorably.    The  correspondent  next  says:    "Then  came 
the  death  of  Bronson  Alcott,  and  after  his  death  the  school 
ceased  to  teach  unadulterated  transcendentalism .    One 
Sunday  there  were  lectures  on  plants"  (perhaps  a  mis- 
print for  Dante)  "and  the  next  summer  lectures  on  Goethe. 
Then  Davidson  came  with  some  strange  ideas  and  helped 
Professor  Harris  to  keep  things  going."   All  this  is  a 
chaos  of  blunders:    Mr.  Alcott  died  in  March,  1888,  and 
there  have  been  no  lectures  on  any  subject  since  his 
death.    The  school  never  'taught  unadulterated  transcen- 
dentalism," whatever  that  may  be; --but  from  the  first 
three  quite  distinct  currents  of  philosophy  flowed  to- 
gether in  its  teachings—of  which  only  one  was  what  is 
usually  termed  "New  England  Transcendentalism."   Pro- 
fessor Davidson  was  a  lecturer  in  the  first  year  (1879); 
he  then  resided  in  Europe  for  some  years,  and  on  his 
return  resumed  his  Concord  lectures;  had  the  session 
of  1 888  been  held  he  would  have  lectured  in  two  of  its 
courses. 

The  lectures  on  Goethe  preceded  those  on  Dante,  and 
Mr.  Alcott  was  present  at  some  of  both.    The  Goethe 
lectures  occurred  in  1 885 ,  and  were  published  in  a  vol- 
ume as  those  of  a  previous  year  on  Emerson  had  been. 
These  two  volumes  by  Houghton  &  Mifflin  contain  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  school,  which  this 
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correspondent  never  saw,  apparently,  but  which  he  might 
well  read.   He  next  goes  on  to  say:    "Three  years  ago  Pro- 
fessor Harris  and  Philosopher  Davidson  began  to  disagree. 
Harris  was  a  favorite  with  the  women  who  came  to  Con- 
cord, and  Davidson  was  not.   He  pretended  to  scorn  them," 
--and  then  he  "pretends"  to  quote  certain  words  of  Profes- 
sor Davidson  "in  the  log  cabin,"  in  scurrilous  defamation 
of  his  friend,  Harris.    There  is  as  much  of  truth  in  this 
statement  as  there  is  of  "logs"  in  the  cabin,"  which  is  the 
little  Hillside  Chapel,  built  of  boards,  and  without  a  "log" 
anywhere  near  it,  except  the  trunks  of  the  trees  that  wave 
above  it. 

In  some  respects  these  two  philosophers  agreed  and  in 
some  they  disagreed  when  they  first  met  in  St.  Louis  more 
than  20  years  ago;  and  this  independent  accord  and  diver- 
gence of  their  opinions  has  remained  unbroken,  and  they 
have  lectured  in  the  same  course  at  Farmington,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Concord,  since  the 
alleged  quarrel  and  defamation  took  place  in  1886.    Pro- 
fessor Davidson  is  incapable,  of  course,  of  such  language 
as  this  correspondent  ascribes  to  him;  he  has  probably 
"shaken  the  dust  of  Concord  from  his  shoes,"  as  he  would 
brush  off  these  falsehoods,  if  it  were  worth  while;  but  he 
has  never  withdrawn  nor  been  excluded  from  the  Concord 
fellowship,  and  he  was  engaged  to  lecture  in  the  course  of 
1888.    This  was  given  up,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Alcott,  and  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  truth 
to  say,  as  this  correspondent  does,   "Professor  Harris 
looked  at  the  situation  and  decided  not  to  reopen  the  school, 
believing  there  would  not  be  visitors  enough  to  pay  the 
janitor  for  repairing  the  benches." 

In  fact,  the  school  each  year  gave  away  admission  tick- 
ets enough  to  have  furnished  its  treasury  with  a  handsome 
surplus  each  year,  had  we  desired  to  make  as  much  money 
from  the  sessions  as  the  newspaper  correspondents  made 
by  reporting  or  mis-reporting  its  discussions.    The  rea- 
sons for  closing  the  Concord  School  were  partly  of  senti- 
ment and  partly  of  convenience .    Several  of  its  original 
lecturers  were  dead--Alcott,  Emerson,  Professor  Peirce, 
Wasson,  for  instance;  others  were  infirm  or  at  a  great  dis- 
tance—Miss Peabody,  Dr.  Bartol,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, Dr.  Kedney,  Mr.  Snider--and  to  continue  the 
courses  would  involve  putting  many  new  lecturers  in  these 
vacant  places .    As  the  bond  of  unity  at  Concord  was  one  of 
friendship  rather  than  of  interest  or  partisanship,  this 
enforced  absence  of  so  many  persons,  and  the  changes 
brought  by  time  and  chance,  had  an  influence  on  several  of 
the  faculty.    The  property  of  the  school  was  held  by  trus- 
tees, originally  three  in  number,  all  living  in  Concord, 
Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  S.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  and  myself.    The 
death  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Emery  to 
Illinois,  left  me  the  sole  resident  trustee;  and  the  labor 
of  organizing  the  courses  each  year  fell  largely  to  my 
share  also.    This  happened  at  a  time  when  I  was  rather 
inclined,  from  circumstances  affecting  myself,  to  relin- 
quish burdens  rather  than  to  assume  new  ones.    Similar 
reasons  of  convenience  existed  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Harris;  and  it  was  therefore  decided  last  winter  to  let 
the  past  work  of  the  school  speak  for  itself  and  to  sus- 
pend its  courses  for  a  time.   They  may  be  resumed  here- 
after or  they  may  not,  but  in  any  case  its  chief  work  has 
been  accomplished .    It  has  been  the  pioneer  to  many  other 
schools  of  the  same  general  character  and  has  done  some- 


thing to  resist  the  agnostic  and  materialistic  tendencies 
of  thought  in  America. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Concord,   Mass.,  July  23,  1889. 


(55) 
JANE  AUSTEN  AND  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 

Mrs.  Maiden's  life  of  Jane  Austen- -that  quiet,  origi- 
nal novelist  of  Steventon  rectory,  who  began  to  write  fic- 
tion 100  years  ago,  and  became  famous  soon  after  Walter 
Scott  died--has  little  incident,  much  quotation,  and  hard- 
ly so  much  revelation  of  the  inner  life  of  Miss  Austen  as 
was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  an  interesting,  if  rather  dull 
book.    It  is  published  by  Roberts  Bros,  in  their  "Famous 
Women"  series,  and  is  the  first  real  biography  of  Jane 
Austen  that  has  appeared .   It  is  less  affecting  and  modern 
than  Mrs.  Cheney's  life  of  Louisa  Alcott,  but  presents 
the  career  of  a  much  more  regular  and  well-disciplined 
person  than  Miss  Alcott  was,  for  Miss  Austen  was  con- 
formity itself,  in  an  age  and  country  where  conformity 
was  exacted  of  everybody,  and  especially  of  literary  wom- 
en,  A  career  like  Mary  Walstonecraft's  or  George  Sand's, 
or  even  the  innocent  non-conformity  of  Louisa  Alcott, 
would  have  subjected  Jane  Austen  to  tortures  which  those 
of  the  Inquisition  hardly  surpassed  in  effect  upon  the  vic- 
tim.   She  ran  no  such  risks,  and  suffered  no  public  mar- 
tyrdom; but,  of  course,  her  private  life,  like  that  of  most 
single  women,  was  a  kind  of  martyrdom,  softened,  in 
her  case,  by  the  solace  of  writing  satirical  novels  about 
those  who  gave  her  pain  or  annoyance.    Her  satire  was 
good-natured,  but  none  the  less  keen,  and  had  a  quality 
which  kept  it  alive  after  the  subjects  of  it,  and  the  age  to 
which  they  belonged  have  moldered  into  oblivion. 

Miss  Alcott  has  been  more  popular  in  her  own  time 
than  Miss  Austen  was  or  ever  can  be;  but  she  was  not  a 
better  writer,  nor  so  close  an  observer  of  what  passed 
before  her  keen  eyes.    Her  success,  like  that  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  was  due  to  her  striking  a  vein  of  character 
in  which  people  became  deeply  interested,  while  Miss 
Austen  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  so  modestly  that 
only  the  few  became  absorbed  in  the  scenes  she  depicted. 
Miss  Alcott 's  new  book,  a  posthumous  volume  of  "Lulu's 
Library,"  will  be  eagerly  read  by  children,  but  will  add 
little  to  the  impression  already  made  by  her.    Like  all 
her  books,  and  those  of  "Susan  Coolidge,"  it  is  published 
by  Roberts;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  another  of  Miss 
Woolsey's  stories  for  girls,  and  a  volume  of  additional 
"Verses"  from  the  same  facile  pen. 

Miss  Alcott 's  latest  volume- -the  third  of  "Lulu's 
Library  "--opens  with  those  recollections  of  her  child- 
hood so  widely  published  after  her  death,  not  only  in  the 
Youth's  Companion,  for  which  they  were  furnished,  but 
in  other  newspapers,  --and  lately  used  to  some  extent  by 
Mrs.  Cheney  in  her  biography.    What  Miss  Alcott  says 
at  the  close  of  this  chapter  is  eminently  true:    "Every 
experience  went  into  the  caldron  to  come  out  as  froth  or 
evaporate  in  smoke  till  time  and  suffering  strengthened 
and  clarified  the  mixture  of  truth  and  fancy,  and  a  whole- 
some draught  for  children  began  to  flow  pleasantly  and 
profitably."    This,  perhaps,  describes  the  result  of  her 
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life's  labor  as  well  as  any  one  sentence  could.    The  eight 
stories  that  follow  have  all  been  printed  before,  I  think, 
but  will  be  read  with  a  new  interest  since  the  death  of  the 
author.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  other  books  may  follow, 
made  up  from  those  earlier  writings  by  which  Miss  Alcott 
supported  herself  in  the  years  when  success  was  so  slow 
to  come.   One  of  her  later  portraits  adorns  this  little  book, 
and  each  story  has  a  pretty  head-piece  descriptive  of  some- 
thing in  it,  — with  generally  a  tail-piece,  too,  less  descrip- 
tive and  more  emblematic.    It  seems  that  besides  the  statue 
of  Miss  Alcott  by  Elwell  of  New  York,  there  will  be  a  bust 
of  her  by  Walton  Ricketson,  the  Concord  sculptor,  which 
is  destined  for  the  public  library  there. 


MRS. 


(56) 
STOWE'S  LIFE  OF  HERSELF 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  but  yields  to  the  prevailing  spirit, 
which  demands  that  those  who  help  to  make  history  shall 
also  write  it,  when  she  offers,  as  her  last  contribution  to 
the  reading  public,  her  autobiography  through  her  publish- 
ers, Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    The  bulky  volume  is  edited 
and  compiled  by  Mrs.  Stowe 's  son,  Rev.  Charles  Edward 
Stowe,  but  is  none  the  less  her  own,  for  it  has  undergone 
her  personal  supervision  throughout .    It  is  a  frank  and 
simple  narrative  of  the  life  of  a  woman  whose  active  work 
for  the  world  is  far  more  interesting  than  her  personality 
can  be,  and  as  the  latest  addition  to  the  mass  of  material 
gathering  to  the  hand  of  the  future  historian  of  our  civil 
war  and  its  causes,  is  it  chiefly  valuable.    As  a  factor  in 
the  great  crisis,  Mrs.  Stowe  holds  a  unique  as  well  as  im- 
portant place,  for  never  before  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was 
written  had  a  single  book  produced  such  national  results. 
The  effect  of  this  story  the  author  immediately  after  its 
publication  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Carlisle  divides  under  four 
heads:    "First,  To  soften  and  moderate  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  in  extreme  abolitionists.    Second,  To  convert  to 
abolitionist  views  many  whom  this  same  bitterness  had 
repelled.    Third,  To  inspire  the  free  colored  people  with 
self-respect,  hope  and  confidence.    Fourth,  To  inspire 
universally  through  the  country  a  kindlier  feeling  toward 
the  negro  race."    This  temperate  statement  only  outlines 
the  work  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  accomplished  for  her 
country.    The  fortunate  removal  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher 
from  Massachusetts  to  Cincinnati  in  1832,  where  he  be- 
came president  of  Lane  theological  seminary,  when  his 
daughter  Harriet  was  in  her  early  womanhood,  and  where 
she  lived  until  1850,  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  negroes,  and  with  the  race 
prejudice  of  the  white  people,  that  would  not  have  been 
possible  in  New  England;  and  to  the  impressions,  gained 
in  the  border-land  between  slave  and  free,  doubtless  much 
of  the  vividness  of  incident  in  her  novels  is  due. 

Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher  was  of  the  Puritan  stock  of 
Connecticut,  where  she  was  born  in  1811  during  Dr.  Ly- 
man Beecher's  pastorate  in  Litchfield,  and  where  her 
mother,  Roxanna  Foote,  died  four  years  later.    And  Puri- 
tan was  the  law  her  early  life  was  ordered  by.    Hymns 
and  the  Westminster  catechism,  and  sermons  for  light 
reading,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  nourished  the 
child's  eager  love  of  books,  and  in  spite  of  the  one  bit 
of  worldly  amusement  afforded  by  a  discovered  volume 


of  "Arabian  Nights,"  polemical  she  was  naturally.    At 
12  years  of  age,  at  a  school  exhibition,  there  was  read 
aloud  her  argument  on  the  problem,   "Can  the  immortali- 
ty of  the  soul  be  proved  by  the  light  of  nature?"  which 
question,  with  many  Johnsonian  words  and  elaborate  the- 
ological conclusions,  she  answered  in  the  negative.   Soon 
after  this  Harriet  was  given  into  the  care  of  her  sister 
Catherine,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  who  in  1824  had  be- 
gun a  private  school  in  Hartford.    In  time  Harriet  taught, 
as  well  as  studied,  in  this  school,  and  during  these  years 
she  passed  through  the  usual  religious  experiences  of  an 
emotional,  impulsive  nature,  struggling  in  vain  to  con- 
form to  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrines.    In  Mrs.  Stowe's 
case,  as  in  that  of  her  younger  brother,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  nature  won  the  day,  but  it  is  to  these  personal 
conditions  and  to  her  intimacy  with  the  life  and  thought 
of  old  New  England  that  her  best  work,  from  a  literary 
standpoint,  is  due  in  "The  Minister's  Wooing,"  and  "Old- 
town  Folks."   After  the  family  went  to  Ohio--for  Catherine 
Beecher  established  in  Cincinnati  "The  western  female  in- 
stitute," and  conducted  it  on  the  college  plan—Harriet  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  the  new  school,  until  her  marriage  with 
Prof.  Calvin  Stowe  of  Lane  theological  seminary  in  1836. 

With  ill-health,  poverty  and  the  care  of  her  children, 
Mrs.  Stowe  yet  found  time  to  write  stories,  chiefly  for 
the  money  returns  they  yielded,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  that  she  was  roused  to 
use  her  pen  by  another  motive,  and  wrote  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."   With  sure  instinct  she  seized  upon  the  religious 
element  in  humanity  for  her  appeal.    In  a  letter  written 
to  Frederick  Douglass  in  the  course  of  the  publication  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  in  July,  1851,  Mrs.  Stowe  says:   "I 
have  looked  all  the  field  over  with  despairing  eyes;  I  see 
no  hope  but  in  Him;  this  movement  must  and  will  become 
a  purely  religious  one.    The  light  will  spread  in  churches, 
the  tone  of  feeling  will  rise,  Christians  North  and  South 
will  give  up  all  connection  with,  and  take  up  their  testi- 
mony against  slavery,  and  thus  the  work  will  be  done." 
The  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  her  book  that  Mrs .  Stowe 
from  the  first  has  maintained,  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  its 
tremendous  effect.    She  says:    "My  heart  was  bursting 
with  the  anguish  and  praying  God  to  let  me  do  a  little  and 
to  cause  my  cry  to  be  heard."   After  the  publication  of 
this  book,  which  brought  her  money  as  well  as  fame, 
Mrs.  Stowe  found  herself  pledged  to  the  cause;  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  made  claims  upon  her  in  the  name  of  abo- 
lition, and  her  time,  until  the  emancipation,  was  crowded 
with  letters,  tracts,  visits,  and  personal  appeals  from 
the  public,  whose  property  she  had  in  a  sense  become. 
Her  activity  was  equal  to  the  demands.    "The  Key  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  "D red"  followed  swiftly,  and 
she  paid  a  visit  to  England  that  was  like  a  "progress" 
rather  than  an  ordinary  journey.    Praise  and  abuse  were 
both  allotted  to  her,  and  praise  is  still  her  meed,  for 
"Uncle  Tom"  yet  receives  the  popular  vote. 

A  good  part  of  the  biography,  perhaps  too  much,  is 
taken  up  with  the  friendships  with  the  great  of  the  earth 
that  fame  brought  her.    The  unfortunate  episode  of  the 
vindication  of  Lady  Byron  is  treated  with  discrimination 
and  taste;  and  the  record  of  the  later  years  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  life  is  especially  interesting  in  the  glimpse  it 
gives  of  her  peculiar  faith  in  a  sublimated  form  of  Spirit- 
ualism.   This  may  have  been  shaped  in  a  degree  by  Prof. 


Stowe's  extraordinary  psychological  experiences  (phenome- 
na whose  description  by  himself  forms  a  remarkable  chap- 
ter in  this  volume),  but  arose  of  course  from  her  own  fer- 
vent religiousness  of  sentiment.    In  regard  to  the  common 
forms  of  Spiritualism  her  views  are  decisive: 

Each  friend  takes  away  a  portion  of  ourselves .    There 
was  some  part  of  our  being  related  to  him  as  to  no  other. 
A  portion  of  our  thoughts  has  become  useless  and  burden- 
some, and  we  turn  to  the  stone  at  the  door  of  the  sepulcher. 
. .  .When  we  hear  sometimes  of  persons  of  the  strongest 
and  clearest  minds  becoming  credulous  votaries  of  certain 
spiritualistic  circles,  let  us  not  wonder;  it  is  only  an  indi- 
cation of  the  desperation  of  that  heart  hunger  which  in  part 
it  appeases.    Ah,  were  it  so  that  when  we  go  forth  weeping 
in  the  gray  dawn,  bearing  spices  and  odors  which  we  long 
to  pour  forth  for  the  beloved  dead,  we  should  indeed  find 
the  stone  rolled  away  and  an  angel  sitting  on  it!   But  for  us 
the  stone  must  be  rolled  away  by  an  unquestionable  angel, 
whose  countenance  is  as  the  lightning,  who  executes  no 
doubtful  juggle  by  pale  moonlight  or  starlight,  but  rolls 
back  the  stone  in  fair  open  morning,  and  sits  on  it.   But  no 
such  angel  have  we  seen,  --no  such  sublime,  unquestion- 
able, glorious  manifestation.    And  when  we  look  at  what 
is  offered  to  us,  ah!  who  that  had  a  friend  in  heaven  could 
wish  them  to  return  in  such  wise  as  this!    That  our  beauti- 
ful, our  glorified  ones  should  stoop  lower  then  even  to  the 
medium  of  their  cast-off  bodies,  to  juggle,  and  rap,  and 
squeak,  and  perform  mountebank  tricks  with  tables  and 
chairs;  to  recite  over  in  weary  sameness  harmless  tru- 
isms, which  we  were  wise  enough  to  say  for  ourselves!. . . 
We  have  read  with  some  attention  weary  pages  of  spiritual 
communication  purporting  to  come  from  Bacon,  Sweden- 
borg  and  others,  and  long  accounts  from  divers  spirits  of 
things  seen  in  the  spirit  land,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no 
more  appalling  prospect  than  to  have  them  true. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  own  consoling  faith  rests  in  the  "comfort  for 
the  unavoidable  heart-breaking  separations  of  death,  that 
there  should  be,  in  that  dread  unknown,  one  all-powerful 
friend  with  whom  it  is  possible  to  commune,  and  from 
whose  spirit  there  may  come  a  response  to  us.    Our  Eld- 
er Brother,  the  partaker  of  our  nature,  is  not  only  in  the 
spirit- land,  but  is  all  powerful  here.    It  is  he  that  shutteth 
and  no  man  openeth,  and  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth. . . . 
He  is  the  true  bond  of  union  between  the  spirit  world  and 
our  souls."   This  emotion  of  faith  is  the  power  behind  Mrs. 
Stowe's  work.    She  spoke  the  truth  and  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  listened. 


(57) 
RECENT  BOOKS  ABOUT  EMERSON  AND  THOREAU 

"I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field."    There 
is  a  press  of  Woodburys  in  the  literary  field  just  now,  -- 
Charles  J.  Woodbury,  whose  "Talks  with  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, "  first  published  in  England  by  Kegan  Paul,  has  now 
been  issued  in  New  York  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company, 
a  new  name  to  me  in  the  publishing  line- -and  the  younger 
but  more  ambitious  George  E.  Woodberry,  who  some 
months  ago  published  a  collection  of  verses  ("The  North 
Shore  Watch  and  Other  Poems"),  through  Houghton,  Miff- 


lin &  Co.    It  would  seem  proper  that  the  Emerson  volume 
should  be  published  by  Houghton  also- -since  he  has  most 
of  the  Emerson  books  on  his  list,  but  perhaps  this  one 
was  thought  a  little  apocryphal,  as  in  some  respects  it 
may  be.    Nevertheless,  it  bears  inward  evidence  of  its 
genuineness  in  many  places,  though  occasionally  the  Em- 
ersonian dialect  becomes  mixed  with  Mr.  Woodbury's  own 
rather  peculiar  use  of  English.    I  do  not  find  the  ring  of 
Emerson's  words  in  this  passage,  for  example:    "What  is 
it  you  are  writing  for,  anyway?    Because  you  have  some- 
thing new  to  say?   We  don't  want  pulse  with  no  legumes. 
To  make  anew  and  not  from  others  is  a  grand  thing.    You 
can  always  tell  when  the  thing  is  new;  it  speaks  for  itself 
and  even  among  the  unlettered  it  declares  well  enough 
and  strong  enough.    From  this  is  the  projection  of  idioms. 
But  add  true,  and  make  sure  of  this.    Without  such  sanc- 
tion no  one  should  write.    Then  what  is  it?    Say  it!    Out 
with  it!"   No  doubt  there  is  a  kernel  of  Emerson's  thought 
in  these  jerky  sentences,  but  that  was  not  the  way  he  ex- 
pressed himself  to  others  than  Mr.  Woodbury.   Yet  other 
things  in  the  same  connection  are  manifestly  Emerson's 
in  expression  also,  such  as  "The  most  interesting  writ- 
ing is  that  which  does  not  quite  satisfy  the  reader.    A 
little  guessing  does  him  no  harm,  so  I  would  assist  him 
with  no  connections.    If  you  can  see  how  the  harness  fits, 
he  can.    Avoid  adjectives;  let  the  noun  do  the  work.    The 
adjective  introduces  sound,  gives  an  expected  turn,  and 
so,  often  mars  with  an  unintentional  false  note."    "If  you 
must  be  contradictory,  let  it  be  clean  and  sharp,  as  the 
two  blades  of  scissors  meet." 

But  Mr.  Woodbury  has  also  preserved  admirable  ethi- 
cal counsels,  such  as  may  be  found  in  Emerson's  books, 
yet  here  given  with  a  different  turn  or  a  peculiar  illustra- 
tion which  fastens  them  in  the  memory: 

There  is  a  great  secret  in  knowing  what  to  keep  out  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  what  to  put  in.    Reading  long  at  one 
time,  no  matter  how  it  fascinates,  destroys  thought  com- 
pletely . 

Imitation  is  suicide.    How  many  do  you  know  who  are 
mainly  made  up  of  fragments  of  others?    Yield  not  one 
inch  to  all  the  forces  that  conspire  to  make  you  an  echo. 
That  is  the  sin  of  dogmatism  and  creeds;  avoid  them, 
they  build  a  fence  about  the  intellect . 

Each  man  and  woman  is  born  with  an  aptitude  to  do 
something  impossible  to  any  other.    Here  on  your  shelf 
is  Fenelon;  who  can  make  his  pale  Fenelonisms  but  he? 

Turn  to  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand,  and  do  it. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  all  things 
thoroughly.    By  and  by  one  discovers  that  he  has  done 
one  thing  better  than  his  mates;  and  soon  it  is  plain  there 
is  one  thing  which  he  alone  can  do.    Make  certain  that  it 
is  yours,  not  something  of  another,  but  your  own.    Do 
you  remember  the  story,  among  the  legends  of  Arthur, 
of  the  witch  who  was  brewing  the  liquid  that  should  open 
the  eyes  of  all  people,  --how  some  drops  spattered  into 
the  eyes  of  the  serving-boy,  who  incontinently  fled,  di- 
vining he  was  to  be  slain?   Were  all  eyes  anointed,  how 
many  would  be  kept  on  one's  own  pot?    So  live  in  a  clean 
and  clear  loyalty  to  your  own  affairs . 

Opportunities  approach  only  those  who  use  them . 
Even  thoughts  cease  by  and  by  to  visit  the  idle  and  the 
perverse . 
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Be  choice  in  your  friendships;  you  can  have  but  few, 
and  the  number  will  dwindle  as  you  grow  older.    Select 
minds  too  strong  and  large  to  pretend  to  knowledge  they 
do  not  possess;  they  address  you  sincerely. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  believe  in  opposition  to  the  guide- 
post  .    We  can  only  remember  that  it  does  not  travel  the 
road  it  points  out.    We  can  travel  it,  but  that  road,  no 
other. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  any  commandment  or  large  revela- 
tion.   But  if  at  any  time  I  form  a  plan,  propose  a  journey 
or  a  course  of  conduct,  I  find  perhaps,  a  silent  obstacle 
in  my  mind  that  I  cannot  account  for.    Very  well,  --I  let 
it  lie,  think  it  may  pass  away;  if  it  does  not  pass  away,  I 
yield  to  it,  obey  it.    You  ask  me  to  describe  it,  I  cannot 
describe  it.   It  is  not  an  oracle,  not  an  angel,  not  a  dream, 
not  a  law;  it  is  too  simple  to  be  described;  it  is  but  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed.    But  such  as  it  is  it  is  something  which 
the  contradiction  of  all  mankind  could  not  shake. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  Emerson  than  this 
last  passage,  which  I  suspect  is  drawn  from  his  diary  and 
not  from  Mr.  Woodbury's.    In  the  latter  there  is  much 
good  criticism  quoted,  but  a  little  altered  here  and  there, 
perhaps: 

Wordsworth  is  the  greatest  poet  since  Milton. 

There  are  no  books  for  boys  like  the  poems  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.    Every  boy  loves  them  if  they  are  not  put  into 
his  hands  too  late.    "Marmion,"    "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"    "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  surpass  everything 
for  boy-reading  that  we  have. 

All  previous  and  contemporary  British  historians  are 
barefooted  friars  in  comparison  with  Gibbon.    He  was  an 
admirable  student,  a  tremendous  worker;  he  banished 
himself  to  a  lonely  chateau,  just  to  work  harder.    But  he 
thought  uncleanly.    He  had,  like  Aristophanes,  --whom  I 
never  could  read  on  that  account- -an  imagination  degraded 
and  never  assoiled,  a  low  wit,  like  that  which  defaces  out- 
buildings.   He  was  a  disordered  and  coarse  spirit,  a  mind 
without  a  shrine;  but  a  great  example  of  diligence  and  anti- 
dote to  laziness. 

Like  Aristophanes,  Shakespeare  had  the  care  of  pre- 
senting his  plays  (on  the  stage)  so  they  were  kept  practi- 
cal.   This  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  surviving.   When- 
ever either  got  into  "the  clouds"  he  got  down  out  of  them 
as  fast  as  he  could.    But  Shakespeare  was  a  wonder;  he 
struck  twelve  every  time .    We  have  no  such  creatures  in 
America. 

Greek  is  the  fountain  of  language.    The  Latin  has  a  defi- 
nite shore-line,  but  the  Greek  is  without  bounds. 

Of  genius,  the  first  characteristic  is  veracity;  the  sec- 
ond, surprise;  the  third,  spontaneity;  the  fourth,  sensi- 
bility to  the  laws  of  the  universe .    Genius  can  see  the 
event  as  well  in  front  as  behind,  it  tells  where  the  city 
ought  to  stand,  as  well  before  as  after  it  is  built,  and  to 
build  the  city  is  the  great  accomplishment — not  to  pos- 
sess it. 

Napoleon  was  a  wonderful  man  enough,  --he  always  fell 
on  his  feet.    He  breathed  through  all  the  men  about  him. 
What  was  that  he  said  about  making  his  generals  out  of 
mud?    His  meanness,  which  could  speak  no  chivalric  word, 
spoke  there,  but  it  spoke  fact. 

He  despised  Napoleon  because  he  cheated  at  cards.    "It 


is  one  of  those  acts  which  only  men  of  a  certain  kind  can 
commit;  it  cannot  be  extenuated." 

Mr.  Woodbury  has  a  good  perception  of  Emerson's 
true  greatness,  and  sometimes  expresses  it  well.    He 
knew  him  first  as  a  college-boy  knows  a  poet  and  sage, 
the  occasion  being  Emerson's  visit  to  Williamstown  in 
1 865  as  a  lecturer  to  the  students  and  professors  of  that 
college  town.    Opportunities  for  much  intercourse  with  a 
sensitive  young  spirit  thus  occurred,  and  Emerson,  who 
knew  men  at  a  glance,  improved  them,  even  to  giving 
confidences  that  he  did  not  usually  bestow  on  older  men. 
The  acquaintance  was  kept  up  afterward  and  has  been  en- 
larged by  much  reading  of  the  Concord  literature.    Of 
Thoreau  and  his  relation  to  Emerson,  first  as  a  disciple, 
and  then  as  a  separate  power,  Mr.  Woodbury  has  a  clear 
notion;  and  concerning  Thoreau,  Emerson  said  to  Mr. 
Woodbury  many  memorable  things,  for  example: 

Henry  was  homely  in  appearance,  a  rugged  stone  hewn 
from  the  cliff.    I  believe  it  is  accorded  to  all  men  to  be 
moderately  homely,  but  he  surpassed  our  sex.    He  had  a 
beautiful  smile  and  an  earnest  look.    A  limpid  man,  a 
realist  with  caustic  eyes,  that  looked  through  all  words 
and  shows  and  bearing,  with  terrible  perception.    He 
was  a  greater  stoic  than  Zeno  or  Scaevola  or  Xenophanes, 
--greater,  because  nothing  of  impurity  clung  to  him,  --a 
man  whose  core  and  whose  breath  was  conscience.    His 
fault  was  that  he  brought  nothing  near  to  his  heart.    Ex- 
aggerated moods  we  all  have  to  suppress,  for  some  amia- 
bility, or  at  least  reciprocity,  is  necessary  to  make  so- 
ciety possible.    But  he  thought  and  said  that  society  is  al- 
ways diseased  and  the  best  most  so.    His  energy  was  ex- 
hausted in  projecting  a  new  path;  he  could  not  follow  an 
old  one ,  even  when  it  was  better  for  him .    He  believed 
things  are  lies,  because  words  are.    His  ideas  of  living 
have  been  condemned,  but  let  us  remember  he  lived  them 
out.    He  suffered  with  a  stoicism  beyond  the  race,  and 
died  in  great  pain;  nobly  refusing  opiates,  yielding  him- 
self to  death  during  sleepless  nights  and  days.    His  style 
has  been  sometimes  criticised  as  opaque;  but  that  is  a 
quality  frequently  found  in  the  reader.    It  was  a  style  that 
refused  compromise,  as  did  the  man.    It  is  better  to  trans- 
late him  than  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Aurelius.    He  looked 
inward,  inward,  at  the  soul  of  things .    Conscientious, 
earnest,  he  talked  in  plain  words  to  the  superstitious,  and 
commanded  his  publishers  not  to  change  a  line.    He  was 
penetrated  with  the  elder  classical  influence;  he  breathed 
the  antique;  yet  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  copy  words, 
or  anything.    Thoreau  has  an  always  increasing  number  of 
readers,  and  the  selectest  class  in  all  Christendom  (of 
any  American).    The  "Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac" 
is  his  noblest  work.    There  was,  during  his  literary  life, 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Ticknor  an  inequality  of  tem- 
perament and  taste,  by  which  the  publishing  house  of  that 
gentleman  was  prevented  from  doing  Thoreau  justice. 
Consequently  the  Atlantic  has  published  for  Thoreau,  but 
not  his  best  work.    Mr.  Greeley  was  his  most  influential 
publishing  friend.    James  Russell  Lowell  is  a  man  of  wit, 
a  genial  man,  of  good  inspirations,  who  can  write  poems 
of  wit,  and  something  better.    He  has  a  good  deal  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  never  forgave  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Thoreau  for  wounding  it. 
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Mr.  Woodbury  makes  Emerson  give,  as  a  frequent  ci- 
tation by  Thoreau,  the  lines  about  the  gods  which  Cicero 
quotes  from  Ennius  in  his  Divinatio;  but  he  does  not  copy 
it  correctly.    What  Ennius  said  was, 

Ego  Deum  genus  esse  semper  dixi  et  dicam. . . . 

That  is, 

I  always  said,  and  always  shall,  that  there  are 

gods  in  heaven, 
But  what  we  do  on  earth,  I  think,  care  not  the 

Sacred  Seven; 
For  then  the  good  would  good  receive,  the  bad 

would  fare  but  ill, 
While  now  no  such  thing  do  we  see,  --the  gods 

are  careless  still. 

Or  as  Charming  translates  it  in  his  life  of  Thoreau,  --"I 
know  all  about  your  race  of  gods,  but  little  they  trouble 
their  heads  about  our  folks;  if  they  cared  a  snap,  they 
would  see  the  good  well  off,  and  the  bad  punished,  --which 
is  just  the  opposite  to  the  fact."  What  application  Thoreau 
made  of  this  ancient  doctrine,  does  not  appear;  Channing 
makes  him  say,  in  this  connection,  --"I  try  to  give  you  the 
ideas  of  these  solemn  Latin  savages;  who  had  neither  hats 
to  their  heads,  shirts  to  their  bodies,  nor  shoes  to  their 
feet."   Another  Latin  quotation  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  Emer- 
son, 

Make  me  thy  wrack 

When  I  come  back, 

But  spare  me  while  I  go, 

is  credited  to  "Martial's  25th  epigram."   But  Martial  wrote 
13  books  of  epigrams,  averaging  more  than  75  in  each  book, 
and  this  is  not  the  25th  in  any  of  those  books.    There  are 
several  errors  and  misprints  of  this  sort,  which  ought  not 
to  occur  in  a  book  reprinted.    The  difficulty  of  deciding 
whether  these  sayings  ascribed  to  Emerson  occur  in  his 
acknowledged  writings,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  want 
of  an  index  to  Emerson,  which  his  publishers  ought  to  sup- 
ply without  delay.    Already  passages  have  been  printed  as 
Thoreau's  or  Channing's,  which  Emerson  wrote,  and  per- 
haps the  reverse  has  happened,  from  the  habit  the  Concord 
circle  had  of  showing  each  other  their  journals,  or  quoting 
them  in  their  daily  walks.    No  authors  need  indexes  more, 
for  the  richness  of  their  minds  and  the  abundance  of  their 
learning,  together  with  a  wilfulness  in  their  method,  so 
scatters  their  good  sayings  about  that  it  is  an  afternoon's 
work  to  find  one.    Perhaps  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones  of  Ann  Arbor 
(who  has  made  an  excellent  bibliography  of  Thoreau,  which 
Mr.  Blake  will  publish  in  his  next  volume  of  selections 
from  Thoreau's  journals)  will  undertake  to  index  his  au- 
thor; and  somebody  else  to  index  Emerson;  as  for  Chan- 
ning, a  full  index  would  hardly  be  possible.    Mr.  Woodbury 
says  that  "Concord  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  in  Channing's 
'Wanderer, '"--which  is  true;  but  even  he  seems  not  to  have 
seen  the  earlier  poem,   "Near  Home,"  which  is  much  more 
a  Concord  guide-book  than  "The  Wanderer"  is,  --since  the 
latter  contains  Monadnoc,  Plymouth,  Clark's  island  and 
Cape  Cod,  as  well  as  Concord;  while  "Near  Home"  is  de- 
voted almost  wholly  to  the  little  town  and  its  scenery. 


Both  these  poems  are  now  out  of  print,  as  Channing's 
life  of  Thoreau  is. 

Mr.  Salt,  the  English  scholar  and  disciple  of  Tho- 
reau, who  has  written  the  latest  biography  of  him,  will 
print  his  book  (Bentley  is  the  London  publisher)  sometime 
in  October.    It  will  contain  much  new  matter,  contributed 
by  several  American  friends  of  Thoreau,  and  will  be  the 
first  of  the  biographies  which  has  come  from  the  hand  of 
a  disciple  of  the  Concord  stoic.    Mr.  Salt  has  renounced 
many  of  the  outward  advantages  of  life  in  England,  in  or- 
der to  live  more  simply  and  ideally  than  is  customary  in 
that  country,  --having  taken  to  heart  the  philosophy  of 
Thoreau  in  that  matter.    He  is  also  a  learned  man  and  a 
good  writer;  was  for  some  years  a  master  in  the  great 
Latin  and  Greek  school  at  Eton,  and  had  before  him  such 
prospects  of  preferment  as  most  English  scholars  covet, 
when  he  turned  aside  into  the  cooler  and  more  seques- 
tered path  which  he  has  of  late  years  chosen,  following 
another  English  scholar's  advice  to  himself: 

No  more,  with  reason  and  thyself  at  strife 

Give  anxious  cares  and  endless  wishes  room, 

But  through  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Pursue  the  silent  tenor  of  thy  doom. 

But  the  literary  man  cannot  be  quite  silent,  even  when  he 
withdraws  from  the  anxious  cares  of  life,  as  we  see  by 
Thoreau's  example;  and  apparently  Mr.  Salt  has  much  to 
say  to  the  world  in  which  he  no  longer  cares  to  shine  and 
struggle. 


(58) 
HENRY  ADAMS  ON  ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON 

History  is  a  strange  and  protean  thing;  it  will  assume 
at  different  times  very  diverse  appearances,  and  it  is 
hardly  ever  safe  to  say  that  we  know  exactly  why  things 
took  place  as  they  did  in  times  past,  even  if  we  fancy  we 
have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  what  things  did  take 
place.    A  particular  knowledge  of  past  events,  with  cer- 
tainty, is  almost  impossible;  so  much  is  the  record  "a 
fable  agreed  on,"  as  Napoleon  called  it.    No  man  had  a 
better  right  to  say  so,  for  his  statements  of  past  events 
were  fictitious  to  the  last  degree,  and  represented  what 
he  wished  men  to  think,  and  not  what  he  knew  to  have 
happened.    If  any  evidence  of  this  side  of  Napoleon's 
character  were  still  needed,  it  could  be  found  in  the 
later  volumes  of  the  "History  of  the  United  States,"  writ- 
ten by  Henry  Adams,  who  has  therein  undertaken  to  re- 
late circumstantially  the  affairs  of  the  world  during  the 
first  part  of  the  present  century.    He  limits  his  work 
thus  far  to  the  four  administrations  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison- -calling  each  presidential  term  an  "adminis- 
tration," and  giving  two  volumes  to  each  four  years. 
These  volumes,  from  the  3d  to  the  6th,  are  before  me-- 
two  of  them  being  quite  new,  and  the  others  bearing  date 
in  1890 — and  they  are  the  most  exact  and  complete  chroni- 
cle of  our  political  history  from  1805  to  1813  that  has  yet 
been  published.    They  come  with  the  imprint  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  but  are  in  fact  printed  at  John  Wilson's 
university  press  in  Cambridge  near  Boston,  so  that  they 
may  almost  pass  for  a  Boston  product,  though  the  author 
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has  his  home  in  Washington  for  convenience  of  access  to 
libraries  and  archives  other  than  those  important  ones  in 
the  hands  of  the  Adams  family  at  Quincy.    The  work,  with 
all  its  research  and  its  independence  of  criticism,  is  in- 
tellectually a  Boston  product  also- -if  the  Adamses  may  be 
called  Bostonian,  as  properly  they  are.    For  it  is  with  the 
prepossessions  and  qualifications  of  the  Adams  family  that 
this  history  is  written,  and  the  muse  of  history,  though  al- 
lowed a  wide  range  in  other  matters,  is  compelled  to  look 
through  the  Adams  spectacles,  and  take  up  the  Adams  quar- 
rels in  a  manner  which  justifies  the  strongest  theories  of 
hereditary  transmission.    Not  that  history  is  much  per- 
verted by  this,  for  the  wrath  and  partiality  of  an  Adams 
are  not  inconsistent  with  much  candor  of  statement,  though 
they  lead  to  many  injurious  and  cynical  reflections.    Party 
prejudice  never  has  weighed  much  with  them,  and,  except 
for  a  general  attitude  of  distrust  and  contempt  toward  all 
mankind  outside  of  their  own  circle,  there  is  much  to  be 
praised  in  the  historical  methods  of  this  inexhaustible 
family.    They  may  accuse  Peter  of  one  set  of  faults;  but 
this  does  not  help  them  from  seeing  that  Paul  has  another 
set  of  faults;  and  they  are  as  ready  to  tax  all  the  apostles 
with  folly,  as  heart  could  wish.    At  the  same  time,  they 
see  merits  clearly  also,  and  no  weak  fondness  for  con- 
sistency prevents  them  from  saying  what  comes  into  their 
minds  about  any  and  all  men,  whether  saints  or  sinners. 
These  remarks  are  not  so  general  as  they  may  seem; 
for  though  they  apply  to  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  others  of  the  family,  they  are  founded  mainly  upon  a 
reading  of  this  new  book,  wherein  famous  men,  and  some 
whose  fame  has  already  evaporated,  are  brought  before 
the  judgment  seat,  and  sent  down  among  the  sheep  or  the 
goats,  after  a  short  examination  and  with  words  of  rapid, 
but  often  not  unjust  discrimination,  like  those  of  the  Cre- 
tan Rhadamanthus  in  his  uncharitable  realm,  mentioned  by 
Virgil.    Like  him,  too,  Mr.  Adams  "punishes  and  then 
hears  excuses,  and  makes  his  victims  confess": 

Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  fateri; 

for  he  puts  his  characters  into  the  witness-box,  and  forces 
them  to  acknowledge  their  own  handwriting,  --making  use 
for  this  purpose  of  stores  of  correspondence  and  private 
memoirs  which  the  modern  business  of  government  re- 
quires and  preserves.    Mr.  Adams  has  not  only  used  the 
archives  of  this  continent,  but  he  has  gone  to  the  endless 
accumulations  of  England,  France  and  Spain;  and  has 
traced  out  the  windings  of  Napoleon's  policy  and  the  bru- 
talities and  inconsistencies  of  English  statesmanship,  in 
order  to  exhibit  fully  the  situation  in  which  Jefferson  and 
Madison  found  themselves  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  wars  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Napoleonic  period.    No 
American  writer  has  done  this  so  fully,  or  so  entertain- 
ingly; and  the  industry  which  this  bespeaks  is  quite  as 
much  to  be  commended  as  the  liveliness  with  which  Mr. 
Adams  adapts  all  this  ancient  political  writing,  often  in- 
tricate and  involved,  often  dull,  and  sometimes  tediously 
trivial,  to  his  biographical  and  historical  purpose.    Bi- 
ography, rather  than  history,  is  what  he  aims  at,  and  the 
interest  that  he  awakens  is  largely  personal.    We  watch 
the  maneuvers  of  Jefferson,  the  diplomacy  of  Madison, 
the  irresponsible  eloquence  of  Randolph,  the  strategy  of 
Napoleon,  the  sarcasm  of  Canning,  the  bigotry  of  Picker- 


ing and  the  conspiring  federalists,  the  audacity  of  Burr, 
the  generous  impetuosity  of  Clay,  the  acuteness  of  Gen. 
Armstrong,  the  perpetual  good  sense  of  Gallatin,  --with 
as  much  attention  as  we  should  observe  the  movements 
of  a  campaign  or  the  development  of  a  novelist's  plot.    In 
fact,  the  drama  of  American  political  history,  now  that 
we  know  the  assured  result,  is  as  exciting  to  our  country- 
men as  most  novels  or  plays  can  be  the  greatness  of  the 
country,  and  its  swift  assumption  of  important  parts  mak- 
ing up  for  much  that  would  otherwise  appear  crude,  fan- 
tastic or  tedious, 

Jefferson  evidently  puzzles  and  baffles  Mr.  Adams, 
as  he  did  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  and,  as 
Rob  Roy  puzzled  Andrew  Fairservice.    "There  are  many 
things,"  said  old  Andrew,   "ower  bad  for  blessing  and 
ower  gude  for  banning,  like  Rob  Roy  "--and  the  tall,  red- 
haired  and  red-waistcoated  Virginian  was  quite  as  much 
given  to  appear  in  several  characters  as  was  the  athletic, 
long-armed  Highland  chieftain .    In  both  was  seen  what 
Scott  mentions  of  his  hero,   'the  air  of  easy  self-posses- 
sion and  superiority,  with  which  he  seemed  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  company  into  which  he  was  thrown";  and  it 
is  this  easy  superiority  which  makes  Jefferson  so  inter- 
esting as  a  person,  no  matter  what  his  special  situation 
might  be.    To  such  superior  persons,  whether  "sitting 
on  one  hip"  or  otherwise,  --whether  successful  or  un- 
successful in  any  particular  measure- -the  world  gladly 
or  unwillingly  pays  attention;  but  they  are  not  always  to 
be  measured  by  the  line  and  the  rule  of  the  critic.   When 
these  are  applied  here  and  there,  the  man  is  apt  to  es- 
cape from  them  with  only  a  partial  measurement  of  his 
character  and  purposes.    Thus  Mr.  Adams  shows  that 
the  embargo  of  1808  was  Jefferson's  experiment;  he  ad- 
mits that  it  was  an  "experiment  in  politics  well  worth 
making"- -how  could  it  be  otherwise  since  John  Quincy 
Adams  voted  for  it?--but  he  says  the  embargo  ruined 
the  old  society  of  Virginia  planters  and  gentlemen;  "and 
its  last  representative,  heir  to  all  its  honors  and  digni- 
ties, President  Jefferson  himself,  woke  from  his  long 
dream  of  power,  only  to  find  his  own  fortunes  buried  in 
the  ruin  he  had  made."   If  this  were  really  so,  he  de- 
served some  credit  for  magnanimity;  and  indeed,  not- 
withstanding some  touches  of  feminine  spite,  now  and 
then,  Jefferson  appears  in  this  story  as  truly  and  rarely 
magnanimous.    Mr.  Adams  says  of  him:    "Jefferson  was 
not  apt  to  be  violent,  nor  was  he  despotic  in  temper;  but 
he  was,  within  certain  limits,  very  tenacious  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  habits  of  a 
paternal  despot."   His  way  of  treating  Monroe  and  his 
English  treaty  which  violated  Jefferson's  positive  in- 
structions, was  evidence  at  once  of  his  tenacity,  his 
boldness  and  his  magnanimity.    He  put  the  treaty  in  his 
pocket,  refused  to  consult  the  Senate  about  it,  and  yet 
wrote  most  kindly  to  Monroe,  whose  injudicious  friends 
were  setting  him  up  as  a  rival  to  Madison,  and  thus  to 
Jefferson  himself.    It  is  easy  now  to  be  wise  after  the 
fact,  and  to  point  out  serious  errors  in  Jefferson's  man- 
agement of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs;  but  it  must  nev- 
er be  forgotten  how  difficult  the  situation  was,  and  how 
fast  time,  in  our  struggle  against  the  arrogance  of  Eng- 
land and  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  Napoleon,  was 
working  in  our  favor.    Jefferson's  whole  policy  was  to 
avoid  war  and  gain  time;  and  the  result,  in  spite  of  the 
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incapable  administration  that  succeeded  his  own,  and  the 
factious  opposition  of  the  federalists  (whom  Mr.  Adams 
dislikes  more  than  he  does  Madison),  was  a  justification 
of  his  policy. 

Timothy  Pickering  is,  as  much  as  any  one,  the  "heavy 
villain"  of  Mr.  Adams's  dramatic  version  of  American 
politics.    He  exposes  mercilessly  the  honest  colonel's 
blunders,  his  conspirings,  his  ambitions,  --and  cites  the 
quaint  warning  of  John  Adams  against  the  Massachusetts 
senator.    "Under  the  simple  appearance  of  a  bald  head  and 
straight  hair,"  wrote  the  ex-president,   "and  under  profes- 
sions of  profound  republicanism,  he  conceals  an  ardent 
ambition,  envious  of  every  superior,  and  impatient  of  ob- 
scurity."  Under  his  direction  in  1808,  not  only  was  John 
Quincy  Adams  driven  from  the  Senate  because  he  support- 
ed Jefferson  and  voted  for  the  embargo,  but,  according 
to  our  author,   "a  popular  delusion  approaching  frenzy,  a 
temporary  insanity,  like  the  witchcraft  and  Quaker  mania, 
took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Massachusetts  and  broke 
into  acute  expression.    Not  for  a  full  century  had  the  old 
Puritan  prejudice  shown  itself  in  a  form  so  unreasoning 
and  unreasonable.    The  rest  of  America,  perplexed  at 
paroxysms  so  eccentric,  wondered  whether  the  spirit  of 
Massachusetts  liberty  could  ever  have  been  sane.    For  the 
moment,  Timothy  Pickering  was  its  genius."    This  is  em- 
phatic, and  not  wholly  unjust  in  its  rhetoric.   Of  Randolph, 
for  whom  Mr.  Adams  has  a  lurking  fondness,  he  speaks 
with  equal  decision  when  needful.    Thus  of  his  position  in 
1809--that  of  general  scold--Mr.  Adams  says:    "Discord 
had  become  John  Randolph's  single  object  in  public  life. 
The  federalists  at  least  had  a  purpose  in  their  seditious- 
ness,  and  were  honest  in  preferring  the  British  govern- 
ment to  their  own;  the  republicans  of  all  shades,  however 
weak  in  will  or  poor  in  motive,  were  earnest  in  their  love 
of  country;  but  Randolph  was  neither  honest  nor  earnest, 
neither  American  nor  English,  nor  truly  Virginian." 

These  passages  will  show  how  well  Mr.  Adams  can 
write,  and  with  what  force  he  seizes  on  or  invents  salient 
points  in  characters  of  men  or  transactions  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  he  is  too  fond  of  making  points --too  fond  of  setting 
up  lightning-rods  to  carry  away  harmless  the  volleys  of 
thunderous  woe  which  are  all  ready  to  fall,  and  do  fall  on 
one  person  or  one  nation  after  another,  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative;  but  which  somehow  do  not  annihilate  any- 
body--not  even  Pickering.    He  sees  men  clearly  if  not  al- 
ways correctly,  and  has  an  excellent  critical  faculty  in 
judging  what  they  speak  and  write.    Thus  he  cites  as  typi- 
cal of  American  eloquence  for  the  next  50  years  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Henry  Clay's  speech  in  favor  of  war  with  Eng- 
land in  1810:    "The  withered  arm  and  wrinkled  brow  of  the 
illustrious  founders  of  our  freedom  are  melancholy  indica- 
tions that  they  will  shortly  be  removed  from  us.    Sir,  if 
we  could  be  forgetful  of  ourselves,  I  trust  we  shall  spare 
you  (George  Clinton,  the  vice-president)  the  disgrace  of 
signing,  with  those  hands  so  instrumental  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  bill  abandoning  some  of  the  most  precious  rights 
which  it  then  secured."   His  use  of  European  documents 
and  memoirs  is  as  illustrative  and  more  pungent  than 
Bancroft's,  and  while  he  lacks  a  sound  general  judgment 
concerning  men  and  things,  and  therefore  is  inconsistent 
and  fragmentary  in  his  view  of  the  whole  situation,  few 
writers  excel  him  in  picturing  forcibly  the  immediate  af- 
fair in  hand. 


(59) 
DOROTHEA  DDC,   PHILANTHROPIST 

The  first  and  strongest  feeling  experienced  by  one  who 
reads  the  "Life  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,"  written  by  Fran- 
cis Tiffany,  and  published  by  Houghton  &  Mifflin,  is  not 
of  admiration  for  the  successful  philanthropist,  but  pity 
for  the  unloved  and  barren  childhood  of  a  super-sensitive, 
delicately  strung  nature,  overburdened  from  her  earliest 
years  with  the  New  England  conscience,  which  led  her  to 
supplement  the  exactions  of  her  kindred  with  self-imposed 
tasks.    Her  father  appears  to  have  been  a  shiftless  ne'er- 
do-well,  always  running  after  some  new  ism,  and  drag- 
ging his  unfortunate  family  after  him;  her  mother  a  cold, 
unsympathetic  woman.    A  religious  craze  which  impelled 
the  father  to  write  tracts  which  Dorothea  was  obliged  to 
sew  and  paste  together,  stimulated  her  while  yet  a  child 
to  flight,  and  she  ran  away  to  her  grandmother,  who  lived 
in  Boston  in  some  state  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  man- 
sions then  more  numerous  than  now.    Here  again  Doro- 
thea was  unfortunate.    Her  grandmother  is  pictured  as 
dignified  and  precise  in  her  bearing,  and  austere  in  her 
principles,  prominent  among  which  appeared  the  convic- 
tion that  her  grandchild  was  to  daily  feel  the  folly  of  liv- 
ing at  ease,  and  the  vital  necessity  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
both  for  herself  and  her  family. 

Spurred  on  by  necessity,  Dorothea  was  teaching  school 
at  14,  rising  with  the  sun  and  going  to  bed  at  midnight  in 
the  effort  to  educate  herself.    Under  this  regimen  she 
broke  down,  remaining  for  many  years  an  invalid,  though 
not  an  idle  one.   Her  labors  continued,  and  she  also  wrote 
for  children  hymns  and  stories  of  the  severely  religious 
order,  pious  meditations,  and  astonishing  as  it  appears, 
gift-books.    Miss  Dix  as  a  teacher  must  have  been  of  the 
type  described  as  "painful."   She  held  herself  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  religious  welfare  of  all  her  pupils,  and 
in  her  anxieties  over  them  turned  her  school- room  of  a 
Saturday  evening  into  a  sort  of  Puritan  confessional,  in 
which  she  probed  the  consciences  of  her  pupils.    Natu- 
rally she  was  adored  or  hated  by  them  according  to  their 
dispositions. 

At  the  age  of  35 ,  relieved  from  the  care  of  her  young- 
er brothers  and  made  independent  of  work  by  the  bequest 
of  her  grandmother,  Miss  Dix  for  a  few  years  allowed 
herself  rest.    She  was  at  last  accidentally  led  into  what 
was  to  prove  the  absorbing  interest  of  her  life,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.    What  she  saw  at  the  jail  at  East  Cam- 
bridge of  the  abuse  of  the  insane,  who  were  in  1841  herd- 
ed with  the  common  criminals  and  maltreated,  then  and 
for  many  a  long  year  after,  in  the  most  brutal  and  in- 
credible manner,  determined  Miss  Dix  to  succor  them, 
if  human  agency  could  do  it.    She  called  to  her  help 
Charles  Sumner  and  Dr.  Howe,  who  paved  the  way  for 
the  memorial  she  shortly  placed  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  by  newspaper  articles  and  corrobo- 
rating testimony.    Others,  such  as  Horace  Mann,  Dr. 
John  G.  Palfrey  and  Dr.  Luther  Bell,  aided  her  in  every 
possible  way,  and  to  such  good  effect  that  a  bill  for  im- 
mediate relief  was  passed  with  no  demur.    Page  after 
page  of  the  biography  is  filled  with  harrowing  details  of 
individual  cases  brought  up  as  convincing  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  reform  by  Miss  Dix,  as  she  urged  in  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union  immediate  reform  for  the 


wretched  insane,   left  in  every  community  to  private  mal- 
treatment at  the  hands  of  relations,  or  worse  yet,  farmed 
out  to  the  lowest  bidder.    What  Miss  Dix  must  have  suf- 
fered as  she  investigated  these  unspeakable  horrors  it  is 
pitiful  to  contemplate .    Here  the  Spartan  training  of  her 
childhood  stood  her  in  good  stead,  and  as  one  Legislature 
after  another  passed  the  bills  that  built  asylums,  she  took 
courage. 

The  great  effort  of  her  life,  however,  was  what  was 
called  the  "5,000,000  acre  bill,"  or  a  request  that  Con- 
gress should  grant  so  many  acres,  the  income  from  which 
should  be  expended  on  "the  indigent  insane  in  the  United 
States."   Agitation  in  favor  of  this  bill  (afterward  much  en- 
larged) began  as  early  as  1848,  and  for  10  years  longer 
Miss  Dix  spent  herself  in  what  proved  useless  labor,  for 
Franklin  Pierce,  in  spite  of  the  warmest  protestations  and 
both  personal  and  official  promises  of  assistance,  vetoed 
it  at  last.    This  crushing  blow,  though  it  discouraged  and 
silenced  her  for  a  time,  did  not  end  her  endeavors.    She 
did  indeed  take  what  she  herself  called  "a  rest"  of  six 
years,  spending  the  time  in  Europe  and  visiting  one  asy- 
lum after  another,  memorializing  kings  and  Parliaments 
as  to  the  abuses  she  discovered,  comparing  systems, 
studying  each  new  phase,  whether  of  disease  or  disci- 
pline, and  finding  curiously  enough  in  Turkey  and  Russia 
the  only  faultless  asylums. 

The  indomitable  woman  lived  to  be  85  years  old,  doing 
with  all  her  might  whatever  her  hands  found  to  do,  whether 
her  special  work  or  nursing  during  the  war,  where  she 
showed  herself  a  second  Florence  Nightingale.    With 
beautiful  fitness  she  died  an  honored  guest  in  the  first 
asylum  of  her  rearing,  that  in  Trenton,  N.J.    Miss  Dix 
was  one  of  those  "special  instruments"  destined  for  a 
particular  purpose;  like  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry, 
she  saw  but  one  thing,  her  own  mission;  yet  during  her 
exceptional  service  in  the  hospitals  she  did  work  as  great 
though  of  less  duration.    It  is  recorded  of  her  that  in  spite 
of  a  somewhat  aggressive  manner,  she  was  essentially 
modest  in  her  estimate  of  herself,  and  if  she  magnified 
her  office  she  was  silent  as  to  her  personal  merits .    The 
quality  of  her  friends  speaks  volumes  as  to  her  personali- 
ty.   Mr.  Tiffany  has  written  a  sympathetic  and  interesting 
memorial  and  has  shown  excellent  taste  in  all  matters . 


degree,  the  doctrines  he  enunciates.    It  leads  to  an  en- 
tangling association  of  the  pure  ideals  of  a  higher  life 
which  these  friends  of  Whitman  hold  in  common  with  him- 
self, with  the  lower-lying  and  illogical  theories  of  an- 
other and  wholly  separate  form  of  belief.    Ingersoll  pro- 
claims pure  agnosticism,  and  proclaims  it  offensively 
and  in  a  ribald  spirit.    Whitman  in  noble  contrast  gives 
forth  an  undogmatic.  but  a  tolerant  and  an  all-embracing 
spiritual  faith,  and  utters  it  in  veneration  and  loving  wor- 
ship.   To  this  side  of  his  character  those  who  applaud  him 
cleave.    It  is  the  saving  element  which  gives  him  influ- 
ence and  power  in  this  day  of  transitions.    Ingersoll,  with 
his  tolerant  and  jesting  opposition,  only  succeeds  in  at- 
tracting the  dissatisfied,  the  uncontented,  and  the  un- 
classifiable.    He  has  no  genuine  following.    A  good  man, 
morally,  a  generous,  friendly  nature,  but  a  man  whose 
personality,  whose  engaging  manners  and  magnetic  voice 
form  his  claims  to  regard.    In  view  of  all  this,  it  seems 
now  most  important  when  Ingersoll  and  Whitman  are  like- 
ly to  be  allied  in  the  public  mind,  to  keep  clear  the  dis- 
tinctions between  them;  to  save  Walt  Whitman  from  his 
generous  friend. 

After  the  address,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  Whitman  and  Ingersoll- -with  others,  sat  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  Lafayette  hotel  and  talked  of  religion 
and  death.    The  old  poet  is  feeble  and  cannot  talk  as  he 
used,  moreover,  he  would  never  have  had  much  chance 
in  a  talking  match  with  the  glib  Ingersoll,  whose  shallow 
mind  never  hesitates  in  the  presence  of  its  superiors  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  blurt  out  its  undisguised  prejudice, 
while  serene  and  wise  souls  perforce  kept  silence.    So 
that  the  conversation  reported  was  mainly  on  Ingersoll 's 
side,  --the  same  sort  of  stuff  his  lectures  are  made  of, 
interrupted  by  an  occasional  word  like  this  from  Mr. 
Whitman,   "Sometimes  it  is  better  to  soar."   But  one 
thing  was  worth  while,  it  came  as  follows:    Whitman's 
right  hand  fluttered  feebly  into  his  pocket  and  he  drew 
forth  a  crumpled,  well-worn  piece  of  paper.     "This 
poem  is  a  translation  of  mine  from  the  French  of  Henri 
Murger;  I'll  read  it  to  you,"  he  said, 

THE  MIDNIGHT  VISITOR 


(60) 
WALT  WHITMAN  AND  INGERSOLL 

The  appearance  of  Col.  Ingersoll  as  the  orator  at  the 
testimonial  to  Walt  Whitman  in  Philadelphia,  the  other 
day,  does  not  wholly  meet  with  approval.    A  writer  in  the 
American  of  that  city  says  "the  alliance  is  a  menace  to 
Whitman  himself,"  and  with  much  truth  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  Whitman's  philosophy  and  religion  "are  not  fixed,  but 
elude  the  analyst,  and  are  plain  only  to  those  who  profess 
the  faith  and  see  the  inner  light,"  and  thus  'to  the  thought- 
less can  be  interpreted  to  indorse  Col.  Ingersoll 's  views," 
in  which  "the  ideal  is  omitted,  and  in  omitting  the  ideal 
Ingersoll  omits  the  central  sun  while  perhaps  giving  a  very 
perfect  illustration  of  the  whole  earth  itself."   And  the 
writer  proceeds: 

And  the  alliance  is  also  a  menace  to  those  who  hold  the 
good  gray  poet  in  reverence  and  accept,  in  greater  or  less 


"Whose  steps  are  those?    Who  comes  so  late? ' 
"Let  me  come  in,  the  door  unlock." 

"Tis  midnight  now;  my  lonely  gate 
I  open  to  no  stranger's  knock. 

"Who  art  thou?    Speak !"-- "Men  call  me  Fame, 

To  immortality  I  lead." 
"Pass,  idle  phantom  of  a  name." 

"Listen  again,  and  now  take  heed. 

"I  was  false.    My  names  are  Song,  Love,  Art. 

My  poet,  now  unbar  the  door." 
"Art's  dead,  Song  cannot  touch  my  heart. 

My  once  Love's  name  I  chant  no  more." 

"Open  then  now,  for  see,  I  stand, 

Riches  my  name,  with  endless  gold, 

Gold,  and  your  wish  in  either  hand." 

"Too  late- -my  Youth  you  still  withhold." 
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"Then,  if  it  must  be,  since  the  door 

Stands  shut,  my  last  true  name  to  know, 

Men  call  me  Death.  Deny  no  more; 
I  bring  the  cure  of  every  woe." 

The  door  flies  wide.    "Ah,  guest  so  wan, 
Forgive  the  poor  place  where  I  dwell; 

An  ice-cold  hearth,  a  heart-sick  man, 
Stand  here  to  welcome  thee  full  well!" 


(61) 
LOWELL  AND  EMILY  DICKINSON  COMPARED 

There  are  regulars,  volunteers  and  guerillas  in  the  war- 
fare of  poetry  against  commonplace--as  there  are  in  the 
real  military  career;  and  in  America  the  volunteers  and 
the  guerilla  poets  far  outnumber  the  regular  army  of  en- 
listed bards,  like  Longfellow,   Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes 
and  Stedman.    Lowell  enlisted  early  and  made  a  few  cam- 
paigns in  his  effervescent  youth,  of  which  he  is  not  quite  so 
proud  now  as  he  might  be;  then  he  took  to  the  woods,  and  in 
his  "Biglow  Papers"  and  "Fable  for  Critics"  showed  what  a 
sharpshooter  of  the  Muses  he  was .    Long  ago  he  returned 
to  the  regular  army,  and  has  been  practising  with  all  the 
arms  of  invention  and  precision  which  modern  poets  have 
introduced.    In  these  he  has  great  skill  and  often  he  does 
much  execution;  but  he  seldom  comes  up  to  the  hits  he 
made  with  his  squirrel  gun  and  horse-pistol  in  his  early 
raids  and  ambushes.    Whittier  was  a  volunteer  poet,  but 
soon  got  promotion  among  the  regulars.    Emily  Dickinson 
reverts  to  the  medieval  period,  when  the  bow  and  arrow 
were  weapons  still  held  in  honor,  and  though  she  some- 
times shot  very  wide,  from  her  concealed  corner,  and  al- 
ways short  flights,  yet  her  arrows  do  often  hit  the  mark 
in  a  very  peculiar  and  graceful  manner.    Guerilla  and 
gypsy  in  her  literary  habit,  she  learned  as  the  gypsies 
and  the  Indians  do,  the  secrets  of  external  nature  in  a  very 
thorough  manner;  so  that  some  of  her  descriptions  are 
quite  unequaled  in  their  suggestiveness,  and  often  very 
startling.    A  critic  in  the  Transcript  well  says  and  quotes 
as  follows  about  her  little  poems  of  this  class: 

Her  verse  has  frequent,  though  as  it  seems,  involuntary 
felicities  of  phrase,  and  an  almost  elfin,  unhuman  intimacy 
with  Nature,  which  she  seems  less  to  study  than  to  gossip 
about,  with  the  privilege  of  close  and  long  familiarity  of 
acquaintance.    Her  poems  on  Nature  are  immensely  the 
best  in  the  book;  full  of  a  strange  magic  of  meaning  so 
ethereal  that  one  must  apprehend  rather  than  comprehend 
it.    It  is  a  quality  to  be  illustrated  merely,  not  explained; 
it  is  at  its  hight  in  the  two  poems  we  quote: 

The  sky  is  low,  the  clouds  are  mean, 

A  traveling  flake  of  snow 
Across  a  barn  or  through  a  rut 

Debates  if  it  will  go. 

A  narrow  wind  complains  all  day 

How  some  one  treated  him; 
Nature,  like  us,  is  sometimes  caught 

Without  her  diadem . 


There's  a  certain  slant  of  light 

On  winter  afternoons 
That  oppresses,  like  the  weight 

Of  cathedral  tunes . 

Heavenly  hurt  it  gives  us, 

We  can  find  no  scar, 
But  internal  difference 

Where  the  meanings  are. 

None  may  teach  it  anything, 

'Tis  the  seal,  despair, -- 
An  imperial  affliction 

Sent  us  of  the  air . 

When  it  comes,  the  landscape  listens, 

Shadows  hold  their  breath; 
When  it  goes,   'tis  like  the  distance 

On  the  face  of  Death. 

In  these  two  arrow  flights  there  is  an  intimate  feeling 
of  what  nature  says  to  the  imaginative  soul;  but  for  close- 
ness and  homely  fidelity  to  the  fact,  the  first  and  shorter 
of  the  two  is  much  superior,  while  the  second  goes  deep- 
er into  the  heart  of  the  matter.    It  is  a  pity  that  so  fine 
a  perception  could  not  have  been  accompanied  by  a  little 
more  patience  of  culture  and  Jess  wilfulness  of  expres- 
sion; for  the  form  she  uses  too  often  detracts  from  the 
effect  of  the  glancing  thought.    Her  shafts  are  too  often 
neither  well  tipt  nor  well-feathered,  --they  waver  and 
fly  wild,  --but  sometimes,  when  they  do  not  hit  the  mark, 
they  rise  into  the  upper  air  and  burst  into  flame,  like  the 
arrow  of  Virgil's  young  man  at  the  shooting-match  in  the 
Eneid.    Quite  as  often,  to  be  sure,  they  fall  in  the  grass 
and  are  lost.    Archery  practice  she  greatly  needed  but 
could  not  endure;  she  drew  the  bow  at  a  venture,  though 
in  all  seriousness;  and  when  she  struck  through  the  joints 
of  the  harness  it  was  often  accident  rather  than  skill. 
But,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  there  was  seriousness  enough 
in  the  feeling  behind  all  this  capricious  verse-making. 
Her  editor  compares  her  poems  to  those  of  William  Blake; 
and  they  were  indeed  equally  earnest,  though  far  less  me- 
lodious and  of  a  narrower  and  more  feminine  compass. 
They  have  been  too  liberally  printed;  for  to  omit  would 
highten  the  value  of  the  whole  collection. 

Emily  Dickinson's  poems  are  selling  briskly;  and  this 
fugitive  and  cloistered  writer,  who  in  her  life-time  never 
published  anything  if  she  could  help  it,  has  almost  become 
popular  since  her  death,  and  by  the  timeliness  of  her  edi- 
tors.   They  perhaps  conjectured  that  in  this  age  of  abound- 
ing and  exuberant  poetic  fertility,  when  everybody  writes 
a  little  verse,  and  many  write  acres  of  it  there  would  be 
something  attractive  in  this  spare  and  fasting  diet  of  the 
muse,  which  was  served  up  in  that  chamber  or  garden  at 
Amherst.    It  has  proved  so,  and  indeed  the  guerilla  cam- 
paigns of  song  are  always  more  enticing  to  the  imagination 
than  the  slow  movement  of  the  regular  army,  in  epics,  in 
dramas,  in  "Excursions,"  and  in  long-drawn  metaphysi- 
cal soliloquies,  dear  to  Browning,  to  Wordsworth  or  to 
Shelley.   The  great  poets- -Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Goethe- -along  with  their  greater  marches  have  forays 
and  gypsy  adventures  here  and  there,  to  show  that  they 
also  were  once  guerilleros  of  the  liveliest  kind;  and  sec- 
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ond  or  third  rate  poets  like  the  Greek  dramatists,  Pindar, 
Horace  and  Hafiz,  are  equally  fond  of  an  escapade  now  and 
then.    Lowell  has  this  in  common  with  better  poets,  --that 
he  lets  himself  go  now  and  then,  and  produces  finer  verses 
at  random  than  all  his  wit  and  learning  and  critical  sharp- 
ness can  toilfully  arrange.    To  be  sure,  he  drolls  it  too 
much  at  such  times,  and  would  rather  lose  his  muse  than 
his  jest;  but  there  are  careless,  unpremeditated  strains, 
in  which  he  excels  quite  as  much  as  in  his  elaborate  and 
over-ornamented  work.    The  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of 
his  "Writings"  (the  third  and  fourth  of  his  "Poems")  are 
full  of  examples  of  both  kinds,  --the  first  of  the  two  being 
given  over  largely  to  rather  a  tiresome  species  of  fun  in 
verse,  while  the  second  volume  is  more  meditative  and 
retrospective,  and  with  a  higher  and  nobler  vein  of  thought, 
akin  to  what  his  earlier  verses  had  or  gave  promise  of. 
There  is  fun,  too,  in  these  later  verses,  and  sometimes 
very  good  fun,  --but  apt  to  incline  toward  gloomy  satire 
upon  others,  or  the  poet  himself.    Few  of  our  regular 
poets  have  written  in  so  many  moods  as  Lowell,  --out  of 
whose  verses  three  distinct  species  of  poet  might  be  fitted 
out  with  enough  to  give  each  a  good  reputation.    Yet  there 
is  a  wearisome,  puzzling  effect  in  much  that  he  has  writ- 
ten, as  there  is  in  Browning,  but  of  a  less  provoking  and 
also  of  a  less  profound  character.    To  omit  judiciously  is 
what  most  poets  teach  us,  and  Lowell  is  no  exception.   Yet 
is  it  good  to  find  books  from  which  so  much  can  be  left  out 
without  destroying  their  value. . . . 


(62) 
JAMES  REDPATH-  — A  TRIBUTE 

James  Redpath,  abolitionist,  newspaper  man  and  au- 
thor, died  at  New  York  yesterday  in  consequence  of  being 
run  down  by  a  car  of  the  Fourth-avenue  line  a  few  days 
ago.    Mr.  Redpath  had  suffered  for  some  years  from  par- 
tial paralysis,  and  his  system  was  in  a  condition  which 
made  him  a  ready  victim  to  the  shock,  although  no  bones 
were  broken.    He  was  born  at  Berwick-on- Tweed,  in  the 
edge  of  Scotland,  August  24,  1833,  emigrated  with  his 
parents  to  Michigan,  at  18  went  to  New  York,  and  in  a 
year  from  that  time  had  become  one  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Tribune  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Greeley.    Shortly  after 
he  visited  the  South,  walking  throughout  the  seaboard  slave 
states,  stopping  with  slaveholders  in  their  houses  or  with 
slaves  in  their  cabins,  making  himself  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  'the  peculiar  institution,"  and  not  seldom  getting 
into  trouble  by  his  frank  expression  of  his  convictions  on 
the  subject.    He  became  a  fiery  abolitionist,  and  going  to 
Kansas,  where  he  acted  as  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
he  took  the  part  of  John  Brown  in  the  free- state  campaign, 
and  became  one  of  the  best  hated  of  "black  republicans  " 
and  "nigger- lovers  "--two  of  the  pet  epithets  of  the  slave 
power  at  the  time,  which  were  undoubtedly  in  Mr.  Red- 
path's  case  founded  on  fact.    The  best  part  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  negro,  and  no  more  faithful  friend  has  that 
race  had.    He  visited  Hayti  in  1859  and  was  appointed  by 
President  Geffrard  commissioner  of  emigration  in  the 
United  States;  returning  he  founded  in  Boston  and  New 
York  the  Haytian  bureau  of  emigration,  through  whose  in- 
strumentality some  thousands  of  negroes  became  citizens 
of  the  black  republic;  and  in  connection  with  this  bureau 


he  ran  a  paper,   "Pine  and  Palm,"  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  negro.    To  him  as  Haytian  joint  commissioner  to 
the  United  States  was  largely  due  the  recognition  of  Hay- 
tian independence.    During  the  war  Mr.  Redpath  was  at 
the  front  with  the  armies  now  of  Thomas  and  now  of  Sher- 
man, writing  newspaper  letters,  and  doing  service  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers;  and  when  the  war  ended  he  was 
with  Gen.  Quincy  A.  Gillmore  at  Charleston.    He  was  ap- 
pointed state  superintendent  of  education,  ably  organized 
the  school  system  of  South  Carolina  and  founded  the  col- 
ored orphan  asylum  at  Charleston.    In  1868  he  began  his 
management  of  a  lecture  bureau  in  Boston  and  continued 
in  that  business  a  good  many  years.    But  after  slavery 
was  over  he  was  uneasy  for  want  of  a  "cause,"  and  so  10 
years  ago  he  adopted  that  of  Ireland,  beginning  it  as  he 
had  his  abolitionism,  with  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  trouble, 
and  writing  letters  thence  to  the  New  York  Tribune.    Re- 
turning, he  lectured  all  over  this  country  and  Canada  con- 
cerning the  Irish  situation,  and  started  Redpath's  Weekly 
to  advocate  home  rule.    For  a  short  time  he  was  an  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review.    Besides  his  multitude  of 
writings  for  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  Mr.  Red- 
path  had  written  many  books,  including  a  "Handbook  to 
Kansas,"  "The  Roving  Editor,"  "Echoes  of  Harper's 
Ferry,"  "Southern  Notes,"  "Guide  to  Hayti"  and  "Life 
of  John  Brown,"  all  of  which  were  published  in  the  two 
years  1859-60,  a  biography  of  John  Brown  published  in 
London  in  1862,  lives  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  and  others.    Mr.  Redpath  was  an  earnest, 
ardent,  uncompromising  man,  a  friend  of  John  Brown, 
Frederick  Douglass,  Charles  Sumner,  Gen.  Butler  and 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  a  sturdy  partisan  in  behalf  of  his 
friends,  though  none  at  all  as  to  political  parties.    He 
has  served  his  day  according  to  his  light,  and  accom- 
plished much  therein. 


(63) 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL 
OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERATURE 

It  is  circulating  round  the  country  on  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  newspapers,  that  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy 
is  to  hold  a  session  the  coming  summer,  which  is  not  the 
fact.  How  the  story  originated  who  can  say?  Emerson, 
speaking  of  the  gregarious  habits  of  all  creatures  except 
the  poet,  says: 

Wedge-like  cleave  the  air  the  birds, 
To  northern  lakes  fly  wind-borne  ducks; 

and  this  is  true  not  only  of  wild  geese  and  teal,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  newspaper  duck,  or  canard.    Somebody, 
through  deafness  or  indistinct  reading,  or  hope,  or  mal- 
ice, or  some  other  defect,  starts  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge,  and  soon  the  whole  flock  of  canards  are  on  their 
way  rejoicing.    There  has  never  been  any  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  of  the  Concord  School  to  hold  a  session 
this  year;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  questioned,  they 
have  said  no. 

How  could  the  scattered  flock  be  brought  together, 
even  if  it  were  otherwise  feasible  to  reopen  the  school? 
Dr.  Harris  is  in  Washington,  absorbed  in  his  work  as 
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commissioner  of  education;  Mr.  Emery  is  at  Quincy,  111., 
engaged  in  business;  Mrs.  Cheney  is  in  Rome  or  Florence; 
Prof.  Davidson  is  occupied  with  his  own  school  among  the 
Adirondacks--and  so  on  with  the  rest.    Of  the  originators 
of  the  school,  Alcott  and  Emerson  and  Prof.  Pierce  are 
dead;  Miss  Peabody  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  several 
others  have  taken  the  long  vacation  which  advancing  years 
impose  on  the  most  active  philosophers.   Wisdom,  like  the 
goddess  Aurora,  is  young  and  immortal,  but  the  philoso- 
pher, like  Tithonus,  is  sadly  mortal  in  the  article  of  grow- 
ing old,  and  must  some  day  or  other  cry,  like  Tennyson's 
Tithonus: 

Release  me  and  restore  me  to  the  ground! 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  morn  by  morn, 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my  grave. 

To  answer  some  questions  which  continually  renew 
themselves,  it  may  here  be  said  that  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy,  though  imagined  by  Emerson  as  early  as 
1840,  and  planned  by  Alcott  on  his  return  from  England  in 
1842,  did  not  take  material  form  until  the  summer  of  1870, 
when  it  opened  in  the  study  of  Mr.  Alcott *s  Orchard  House, 
for  a  session  of  six  weeks.   This  house  was  found  to  be  too 
small  for  the  students  and  visitors  who  thronged  to  the 
sessions  and,  by  the  gift  of  that  liberal-minded  lady,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson  of  New  York,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  first  year's  conversations,  the  little  Hillside  Chapel 
was  built,  in  which  most  of  the  sessions  were  held.    A 
volume  concerning  the  lectures  and  conversations  of  1882 
was  published  by  that  illustrious  journalist,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Bridgman,  in  1883,  and  the  School  itself  published  a  vol- 
ume on  Emerson  in  1884,  and  another  on  Goethe  in  1885-- 
both  of  them  now  for  sale  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    A 
third  volume  on  Dante  was  contemplated  by  never  issued. 

It  would  require  a  page  to  enumerate  the  volumes  that 
have  had  their  birth  in  the  Concord  School,  which  held  its 
final  session  in  honor  of  Mr.  Alcott  the  summer  after  his 
death  in  1 888 .    The  success  of  the  school,  upon  a  basis 
then  new,  occasioned  the  opening  of  many  other  summer 
schools  of  a  character  more  or  less  similar,  and  this 
process  is  still  going  on.    The  first  endowed  school  of 
philosophy  in  America  is  that  lately  founded  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Sage  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  Cornell  University,  and  the 
dean  of  that  school,  Prof.  Schurman,  was  one  of  the  first 
frequenters  of  the  Concord  School.    Endowment  is  impor- 
tant for  the  permanence  of  such  an  enterprise,  even  if  the 
gift  is  small;  for  Mrs.  Thompson's  $1000  was  the  nest  egg 
of  the  modest  income  which  paid  the  expenses  at  Concord . 
Other  universities  will  follow  the  example  of  Cornell,  no 
doubt,  in  this  as  in  other  matters;  but  the  puzzle  will  be 
to  combine  freedom  of  thought  and  generous  initiative, 
which  were  the  distinctive  marks  at  Concord,  with  the 
funded  property,  the  government  and  the  routine  of  a  col- 
lege. 

Coleridge,  who  came  as  near  being  a  philosopher  as 
most  Englishmen  can,  once  defined  the  gentleman  as  "a 
person  indifferent  to  money  matters";  and  one  of  the  Con- 
cord lecturers  specialized  this  definition  by  saying:    "A 
gentleman  has  something  to  give  away,  not  something  to 
sell."    These  sayings  are  still  true  of  the  philosopher, 
whatever  may  have  been  changed  by  evolution  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  traditional  gentleman.    To  form  and  set  free 


his  meditations  for  money  is  the  bane  of  the  philosopher 
to  this  day,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Greek  sophists.    Soc- 
rates escaped  it  by  frugality  and  manual  labor;  the  purple 
Plato  by  wealth  and  social  consideration;  Aristotle  at  first, 
in  the  same  way,  and  afterwards  by  the  friendship  of  the 
great  Alexander.    Wisdom,  like  Sydney  Smith's  muse  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  best  cultivated  on  a  little  oat- 
meal; and  is  not  set  up  for  sale  or  hire,  like  the  nags  in 
a  livery  stable. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Concord  School  will  ever  again 
"carry  on  business  at  the  old  stand,"  as  the  disconsolate 
widow  remarked  on  the  tombstone  of  her  husband,  the 
grocer,  in  Pere  la  Chaise.    The  past  may  be  remembered, 
but  cannot  be  recalled:  the  present  has  new  duties  of  its 
own,  and  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself,  as  it  is  fully 
able  to  do.    "Why  should  we  do  anything  for  posterity,  Mr. 
Speaker?"  cried  Sir  Boyle  Roche;  "what  has  posterity  ever 
done  for  us?"   Every  tub,  even  that  of  Diogenes,  must 
stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Concord,  May  6.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


(64) 
RANDOM  NOTES  ON  THOREAU 

Thoreau,  of  course,  is  to  be  remembered  among  the 
poets  of  nature- -'the  poet  naturalist,"  his  friend  Chan- 
ning  calls  him  in  that  quaint  biography  of  him  which  was 
published  by  Roberts  Bros,  in  1873,  and  of  which  a  por- 
tion had  been  printed  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth  in  1 864 . 
The  volume  is  now  quite  out  of  print  and  very  difficult  to 
procure,  like  most  of  Mr.  Channing's  eight  or  10  volumes. 
It  has  been  used  freely  by  Thoreau 's  other  biographers 
and  lately  by  Mr.  Salt,  his  English  disciple,  whose  ex- 
cellent book  is,  I  believe,  to  be  reprinted  in  Cleveland. 

The  best  portrait  of  Thoreau  proves  to  be  not  the  weak 
crayon  head  made  by  Rowse  in  1854,  and  engraved  soon 
after  Thoreau 's  death,  nor  the  full  bearded  face  engraved 
from  an  ambrotype  taken  in  New  Bedford  in  1861;  but  an 
ambrotype,  or  something  of  the  kind,  taken  for  Mr.  Blake 
of  Worcester  about  1856,  and  never  yet  satisfactorily  en- 
graved.   It  represents  Thoreau  in  full  health  and  strength, 
just  as  he  might  be  seen  emerging  from  the  pine  forest  of 
Maine,  or  a  flowering  swamp  in  Concord- -his  hair  copi- 
ous and  tossed  about,  his  face  full  and  a  little  rustic,  with 
all  its  indications  of  deep  thought,  and  with  a  thin  fringe 
of  beard  on  his  throat,  which  he  wore  not  for  ornament, 
but  to  protect  the  delicate  bronchial  passages,  through 
which  death  reached  him  with  a  premature  arrow  six 
years  later. 

Mr.  Harrison  Blake  of  Worcester,  who  edits  Thoreau's 
journal,  tells  me  that  he  has  material  enough  for  three 
more  volumes- -"Autumn,"  which  may  appear  next  year, 
"Late  Spring"  and  "Late  Summer."   A  thicker  volume  of 
the  letters  and  poems  will  some  day  appear,  and  that  will 
close,  apparently,  the  long  list  of  books  which  have  been 
made  up  from  Thoreau's  papers  since  his  death  in  May, 
1862.    He  had  published  himself  but  two  volumes — the 
rest  are  all  posthumous,  and  are  read  with  continually 
increasing  zest  and  affection  by  those  who  read  such 
books  at  all.    "Walden"  still  holds  its  ground  as  his  most 
popular  volume;  such  it  was  from  its  first  publication  in 
1854,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  remain.    The  "Week  on  the 
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Concord  and  Merrimac,"  his  first  and  most  literary  book, 
is  more  admired  by  those  who  value  the  youthful  poet  and 
scholar  more  than  the  mature  and  radical  thinker  and  hu- 
morist. 

Dr.  Emerson,  in  a  recent  lecture  which  he  has  read 
extensively  in  New  England,   New  York  and  the  West,  adds 
something  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  Thoreau,   in  regard 
to  his  school-teaching  and  pencil-making.    Along  with  his 
brother  John,  Henry  Thoreau  taught  one  of  the  best  schools 
of  the  time  (about  1839-40)  and  the  first  in  this  region  to 
give  two  half-holidays  in  a  week,  and  to  take  its  pupils  on 
walks  about  the  country.    In  this  school  Henry  taught  Latin, 
Greek  and  surveying;  while  John,  who  had  not  graduated, 
taught  the  English  branches.    The  pencil-making,  in  which 
the  whole  Thoreau  family  engaged,  passed,  with  time,  into 
a  kindred  business,  --the  preparation  of  black  lead  (plum- 
bago) for  electrotyping,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  making  lead 
pencils,  the  Thoreaus  excelled.    This  business  continued 
until  after  the  death  of  the  father  and  his  two  sons,  being 
carried  on  for  some  years  by  Miss  Sophia  Thoreau.    Of 
this  business,  which  was  a  family  secret,  Dr.  Emerson 
has  given  the  first  public  description. 

This  American  branch  of  the  Thoreaus  of  St.  Heller's, 
on  the  isle  of  Jersey,  is  now  extinct  so  far  as  the  name  is 
concerned,  there  being  only  descendants  of  other  names 
in  the  female  line.    In  Jersey  itself,  and  other  parts  of 
England,  there  must  be  persons  of  the  name,  but  all  cor- 
respondence between  the  English  and  the  American  Tho- 
reaus ceased  some  50  years  ago,  I  believe .    How  slight  is 
the  thread  of  connection  between  these  emigrant  families 
and  their  old  home  is  shown  by  the  time  and  trouble  that 
have  been  expended  on  the  English  ancestry  of  so  famous 
a  person  as  Gen.  Washington,  who  did  not  himself  know 
from  what  part  of  England  his  ancestors  came  to  Virginia, 
though  he  had  their  coat-of-arms,  and  was  born  less  than 
80  years  after  his  first  ancestor  landed  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion.   A  few  years  after  John  Washington  arrived,  there 
came,  according  to  tradition,  one  or  two  daughters  of 
Richard  Cromwell  to  Virginia,  and  there  are  now  Ameri- 
cans claiming  descent  from  Oliver,  through  this  female 
line. 


So  far  each  and  every  one  who  has  meddled  in  the  im- 
broglio has  taken  Carlyle's  remorseful  estimate,  and 
because  he  cried  Peccavi  and  beat  upon  his  breast  have 
joined  in  and  belabored  him  without  mercy.   And  yet  there 
are  really  two  sides  to  the  question.    If  Thomas  was  "gey 
ill  to  live  with, "  Jane  was  not  an  angel;  if  he  complained  of 
his  dyspepsia,  she  bemoaned  her  neuralgia;  when  he  cried 
out  at  the  hideous  barkings  and  crowings  of  the  neighbor- 
hood that  disturbed  his  nights,  she  offset  it  by  unceasing 
details  of  the  misdeeds  of  housemaids  and  the  horrors  of 
bugs,  --details  that  sadly  mar  her  letters  in  the  estima- 
tion of  unbiased  readers .    And  coming  down  to  the  hard 
common- sense  view  of  things,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  though  she 
could  not  be  happy,  had  no  just  cause  for  complaint.    She 
married  a  man  of  genius,  and  she  was  not  a  girl,  but  a 
woman  of  27,  and  had  read  too  much  not  to  know  that  to 
marry  a  man  of  genius  means  unhappiness  to  any  woman, 
as  far  as  possession,  which  is  what  most  women  claim, 
goes.    The  man  or  woman  of  genius  must  and  will,  as 
long  as  genius  burns,  live  his  or  her  life  out  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  needs  of  others.    Also  she  knew  quite 
well,  or  if  not  she  was  wilfully  blinded,  what  his  nature 
was  before  she  married.    She  had  known  him  long  and 
intimately;  he  was  frank  to  a  fault.    The  man  who  on  the 
very  eve  of  marriage  writes  to  the  woman  he  loves — and 
his  greatest  detractor  has  never  charged  Carlyle  with 
lack  of  love,  however  ill  he  may  have  shown  it--as  he 
did,  could  not  be  expected  to  prove  a  readily-molded  or 
easily-entreated  husband.    The  letter  is  in  reply  to  one 
from  Jane  urging  the  feasibility  of  her  mother's  making 
her  home  with  them  after  the  marriage.   Wrote  Carlyle: 

It  may  be  stated  in  a  word:    The  man  shall  rule  in  the 
house  and  not  the  woman.    This  is  an  eternal  axiom,  the 
law  of  nature  which  no  mortal  departs  from  unpunished. 
I  have  meditated  on  this  many  years,  and  every  day  it 
grows  plainer  to  me.    I  must  not  and  cannot  live  in  a 
house  of  which  I  am  not  head. . . .    Now  think,   Liebchen, 
whether  your  mother  will  consent  to  forget  her  own  riches 
and  my  poverty  and  uncertain,  more  probably  my  scanty, 
income,  and  consent  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness 
to  make  me  her  guardian  and  director? 


(65) 
THE  CASE  OF  THE  CARLYLES  AGAIN 

The  long-promised  addition  to  the  Carlyle  memoirs, 
the  "Life  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Ire- 
land, Carlyle's  niece,  is  now  published  in  one  substantial 
volume  by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.  of  New  York.   There 
is  little  that  is  new  save  a  few  letters  from  Mrs.  Carlyle 
to  a  Mrs.  Dunning,  a  friend  of  her  girlhood --letters  which 
bear  little  on  the  life  of  the  writer;  and  from  Henry  Larkin, 
a  friend  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  sundry  personal 
recollections.    Mrs.  Ireland  is  very  nearly  as  condemna- 
tory of  Carlyle  as  he  was  himself;  very  likely  her  long  at- 
tendance upon  him  in  his  declining  years  wore  out  her  pa- 
tience and  helped  her  to  take  this  rather  feminine  view  of 
the  matter. 

In  the  biographical  library  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
Carlyle  incompatibility  and  the  apologists  therefor,  there 
must  be  a  space  which  would  be  most  fitly  filled  by  a  cham- 
pion who  should  represent  Carlyle's  side  of  the  difficulty. 


After  this  declaration  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  did 
Mrs.  Carlyle  look  for  meekness?    In  point  of  fact,  Car- 
lyle was  quite  as  yielding  as  his  wife,  and  certainly  never 
twitted,  while,  according  to  the  testimony  of  most  partial 
friends,  she  was  forever  indulging  herself  in  that  exercise 
of  conjugal  rights. 

Mrs.  Ireland  makes  a  great  point  of  their  poverty. 
Mrs .  Carlyle  knew  she  was  marrying  a  poor  man  and  an 
impracticable  one.    If  she  sat  up  until  midnight  to  bake  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  wept  during  her  vigil,  there  is  many  a 
common  woman  who  has  happily  escaped  the  biographer 
who  has  done  the  same,   'Unhonored  and  unsung."  Besides, 
Carlyle's  poverty  was  not  a  crime,  though  it  is  invariably 
mentioned  as  one.    Again,  Mrs.  Ireland  laments  more 
than  once  over  the  fact,  again  chargeable  to  Carlyle,  that 
his  wife's  intellectual  powers  remained  in  abeyance.    This 
is  sheer  nonsense.    There  never  yet  was  that  degree  of 
ill-health  short  of  the  last  illness,  nor  household  drudg- 
ery, fret  or  worry  of  spirit,  that  could  hinder  one  who 
had  a  message  to  give  to  the  world,  from  giving  it.    If 
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Mrs.  Carlyle  had  had  a  desire  to  write,  she  could  and 
would  have  written,  and  Carlyle  would  have  been  the  last 
person  to  prevent  her.    Had  she  devoted  some  of  the  time 
she  spent  on  the  diary  which  she  left  behind  to  make  Car- 
lyle wretched,  on  the  literary  labors  she  is  said  to  have 
been  debarred  from,  it  would  have  been  better  spent. 

Undoubtedly  she  made  a  grave  mistake  in  her  marriage, 
for  she  was  a  lady  and  he  a  peasant,  --a  gifted  peasant  in- 
deed, but  none  the  less  a  peasant.   He  hurt  her  susceptibili- 
ties and  jarred  her  delicate  tastes  a  thousand  times  simply 
from  their  discrepancy  of  breeding.    The  hard  austerities 
of  life  in  Craigenputtock  were  to  him  inconveniences  only, 
not  occasions  for  despair.    It  was  a  sad  mistake,  but  the 
knowledge  should  have  died  with  the  two  most  vitally  con- 
cerned.   A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  1850,  some  15  years  before  her  death,  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  this  book,  and  there  is  a  facsimile  let- 
ter showing  her  to  have  written  a  hand  both  delicate  and 
clear,  — above  all  the  hand  of  a  lady. 


PROF.  NORTON  ON  THE  CARLYLES 

In  your  article  in  yesterday's  Republican  on  "The  Case 
of  the  Carlyles,"  you  speak  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland,  the 
author  of  the  recent  "Life  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,"  as  Car- 
lyle's  niece,  and  the  tone  of  the  book  leads  you  to  suggest 
that  "her  long  attendance  on  him  in  his  declining  years 
wore  out  her  patience."   You  have  in  this  made  a  natural 
mistake,  confusing  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland  with  Mrs. 
Alexander  Carlyle.    Mrs.  Ireland  is,  I  believe,  in  no  way 
connected  with  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  has  no  special 
qualifications  from  intimacy  of  acquaintance  with  them  for 
writing  the  life  of  either.    Her  words  and  judgments  must 
rest  their  claim  to  attention  on  other  grounds .    "The  lov- 
ing care,  unwearied  patience  and  helpfulness"  of  his  niece, 
of  which  Carlyle  so  speaks  in  his  will,  were  not  strained 
or  difficult.    The  sympathy  between  uncle  and  niece  was 
complete. 

Your  article  seems  to  me  to  present  a  correct  view,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  of  conditions  which  have  been  much  misin- 
terpreted.   But  one  point  needs  qualification.    You  speak 
of  Carlyle  as  "a  peasant."   Peasant  by  birth  indeed,  but 
Scotch  peasant;  no  boor;  and  with  education  ,that  made  him 
familiar  with  life .  C.E.Norton. 

Ashfield,  August  6,  1891. 


(66) 
LOWELL---POET,  CRITIC,  REFORMER 

The  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  coming  unexpected, 
as  all  deaths  of  famous  men  must- -since  that  which  made 
them  famous  negatived  the  natural  presumption  of  death- - 
directs  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  remember  almost  his 
first  distinction  in  literature  to  the  slow  steps  by  which  he 
attained  celebrity.    He  began  with  many  advantages,  he 
wrote  and  wrote  verses  almost  as  soon  as  Pope  "lisped  in 
numbers,"  or  Shelley  indulged  in  poetic  atheism,  yet  he 
was  almost  of  the  age  at  which  Shelley  died  before  he  at- 
tracted the  world's  notice  by  the  "Fable  for  Critics"  and 
the  "Biglow  Papers."    These  two  books  made  him  widely 
known,  as  his  serious  verse  and  his  enthusiastic  prose 


had  not  done;  yet  it  was  long  before  that  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  had  foreseen  his  place  in  the  world  of  letters . 
There  is  a  passage  in  Hawthorne's  "Hall  of  Fantasy,"  as 
first  contributed  to  Lowell's  own  magazine,  the  "Pioneer," 
in  1843,  in  which,  after  mentioning  Emerson  and  Alcott, 
Jones  Very  and  Washington  Allston  as  met  in  his  imagi- 
nary hall  "with  a  pavement  of  white  marble  and  a  lofty 
dome  supported  by  long  rows  of  pillars  of  fantastic  archi- 
tecture," he  describes  Lowell  as  "the  poet  of  the  genera- 
tion that  now  enters  upon  the  stage."   Such  indeed  he  was 
far  more  than  Longfellow  or  Browning- -but  not  more  than 
Tennyson,  who  is  as  exactly  described  by  Hawthorne's 
words  of  the  year  1843. 

Five  years  before  that,  at  the  age  of  19,  Lowell  had 
confronted  the  little  world  of  his  youth- -Cambridge,  Bos- 
ton, Concord  and  the  New  England  sea-coast  from  Port- 
land to  Barnstable- -with  his  first  ambitious  venture  in 
verse,  his  class  poem,  written  in  Concord  while  he  was 
in  banishment  there  for  some  college  offenses,  but  for- 
bidden by  the  faculty  to  be  read  by  the  poet  to  his  class. 
This  was  the  reason  for  printing  it,  no  doubt,  that  those 
who  could  not  hear  it  because  the  poet  was  under  college 
punishment  might  read  it  at  their  leisure.    Tradition  says 
that  he  sat  on  class-day  in  a  "one-horse-shay"  which  he 
had  driven  down  from  Concord  that  morning,  and  thence 
watched  the  procession  and  the  revels  of  his  classmates 
in  the  college  yard;  but  I  fancy  he  joined  them  before  the 
next  morning.    Though  gay  at  that  period  Lowell  had  "good 
principles,"  like  Dr.  Johnson's  friend  who  always  took  off 
his  hat  when  he  passed  a  church,  and  in  his  boyish  coup- 
lets championed  old-fashioned  Unitarianism  stoutly,  and 
mourned  over  the  heresies  of  his  hospitable  friend  Emer- 
son, who  had  that  very  summer  given  the  earth-shaking 
divinity  school  address.    These  were  Lowell's  words: 

Alas !  that  Christian  ministers  should  dare 
To  preach  the  views  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire. 
Alas  I  that  one  whose  life  and  gentle  ways 
E'en  hate  could  find  it  in  its  heart  to  praise, 
Whose  intellect  is  equaled  by  but  few, 
Should  strive  for  what  he'd  weep  to  find  were 
true. 

There  is  not  much  promise  of  the  future  poet  or  critic 
in  these  lines,  nor  anywhere  in  the  brochure;  and  it  is 
only  in  a  kind  of  sonnet  to  Maria  White  at  its  close  that 
we  come  upon  lines  which  suggest  what  he  afterward 
wrote,  such  as  these: 

Lady  I  whom  I  have  dared  to  call  my  Muse, 
With  thee  my  lay  began,  with  thee  shall  end. 

In  fact,  his  love  for  Miss  White  did  more  to  make  him 
a  poet  and  a  radical  than  all  other  influences,  --and  this 
dates  from  about  the  period  of  his  graduation  in  1838.   It 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  first  volume,   "A  Year's  Life," 
published  in  1841,  in  the  "Proem"  of  which  he  said: 

So  brighter  grew  the  earth  around, 

And  bluer  grew  the  sky  above; 
The  Poet  now  his  guide  hath  found, 

And  follows  in  the  steps  of  Love . 
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Mr.  Lowell's  marriage  did  not  occur  until  1844,  for  the 
engagement  was  a  long  one;  and  in  the  interval  he  accepted 
the  opinions  and  was  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Maria 
White,  whose  home  in  Watertown  was  not  far  from  his  own 
home  at  Mount  Auburn,  and  who,  like  her  brother,  William 
White,  had  early  joined  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists;  with 
whom,  a  few  years  sooner,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Edmund 
Quincy  had  cast  in  their  lot.    When  Lowell  joined  them  (he 
had  studied  law  meantime)  I  cannot  say,  but  in  1 843  he  ap- 
pears as  voting  in  their  New  England  convention,  along 
with  William  and  Maria  White,  against  the  disunion  reso- 
lution of  Phillips.    Yet  he  had  written  even  then,  I  think, 
perhaps  at  that  very  convention,  those  spirited  lines: 

Let  liars  fear,  let  cowards  shrink, 

Let  traitors  turn  away; 
Whatever  we  have  dared  to  think 

That  dare  we  also  say. 
Whate'er  we  deem  oppression's  prop, 

Time-honored  though  it  be, 
We  break,  --nor  fear  the  heavens  will  drop 

Because  the  earth  is  free. 

No  doubt  Lowell's  radicalism  was  of  service  to  his  genius, 
which  would  have  led  him  astray  but  for  this  Puritanic 
check.    As  Nat  Rogers  quaintly  said  about  the  Hutchinson 
family,  those  sweet  singers  from  New  Hampshire, --"God 
be  thanked  they  are  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  for 
their  sake  as  well  as  for  ours!    Their  music  would  ruin 
them  but  for  the  chastening  influences  of  our  glorious  en- 
terprise.   It  will  now  inspire  all  their  genius,  and  give  it 
full  play,  and  will  guard  them  from  the  seductions  of  the 
flattering  world.    Anti-slavery  is  a  safe  regulator  of  the 
strongest  genius."   I  find  Lowell's  name  among  the  "coun- 
sellors" of  the  anti-slavery  society  of  which  Garrison  was 
president,  as  late  as  1851.    Maria  Lowell  died  in  1853, 
and  he  was  never  afterward  so  closely  identified  with  the 
movement,  and  came  to  regard  it  in  time  with  some  dis- 
trust and  some  satire. 

The  "Biglow  Papers"  began  as  newspaper  squibs,  and 
the  author  was  led  along  by  their  success  to  make  them 
the  complete  work  which  they  in  time  became .    In  nothing 
that  he  wrote--not  even  in  those  essays  on  the  English 
poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth,  on  which  he  spent  so 
many  years  of  thought,  reading  and  expression—is  the 
whole  varied  genius  of  the  man  so  well  brought  out .    They 
share  with  "Sir  Launfal"  the  distinction  of  being  every- 
where quoted,  so  that  some  passages  have  become  pro- 
verbial; and  they  exhibit  in  all  its  universality  Lowell's 
astonishing  scholarship,  which  sometimes  drew  him  dan- 
gerously near  to  pedantry,  and  often  marred  the  edges  of 
his  poetic  vision.    In  the  Biglow  Papers,  however,  this 
quality,  like  the  familiarity  of  Cervantes  with  the  rubbish 
of  chivalresque  romances,  adds  a  new  zest  to  the  humor 
and  the  fun  of  the  work,  which  now  only  awaits  artistic 
illustration,  like  Don  Quixote  and  the  other  masterpieces 
of  humor,  to  become  a  world -renowned  classic—for  the 
humorous  artist  is  essential  to  the  universal  success  of 
such  a  work,  unless  like  Shakespeare's  comedy  it  is  dra- 
matic and  can  be  illustrated  by  living  examples  on  the 
stage. 

The  appointment  of  the  anti- slavery  poet  as  Harvard 
college  professor,  upon  the  retirement  of  Longfellow  in 


1855,  would  have  been  as  unexpected  by  Lowell  a  few 
years  before  as  it  was  by  the  world  at  large  when  it  was 
made.    I  suppose  we  may  thank  the  abounding  good  sense 
of  President  Walker  for  it,  although  family  influence  and 
the  friendship  of  Agassiz  no  doubt  had  something  to  do 
with  it.    His  excellence  as  a  lecturer  had  been  observed 
at  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston  two  or  three  years  earli- 
er, where  also  family  feeling  counted  for  something  in 
his  appointment  to  lecture,  no  doubt;  for  neither  Emerson 
nor  Theodore  Parker,  I  believe,  was  ever  asked  to  lec- 
ture at  the  Lowell  institute,  founded  by  a  cousin  of  the 
poet.    He  prepared  himself  for  his  new  duties  by  a  third 
residence  abroad,  and  when  he  took  up  his  task  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  of  pro- 
fessors--accomplishing  more,  I  fancy,  than  ever  Long- 
fellow could,  because  the  time  was  more  favorable  to 
literary  studies  than  the  period  of  20  years,  from  1835 
to  1855,  in  which  Longfellow  held  the  same  chair.    He 
soon  combined  with  his  professor's  duty  the  work  of  edit- 
ing the  Atlantic,  then  new  (1857-63),  and  this,  when  the 
war  came  on,  drew  from  him  the  later  Biglow  Papers, 
which  were  needed  to  fill  out  the  first  conception  of  the 
character  and  give  the  work  a  national  importance.    In 
the  years  before  the  war,  as  he  once  told  me,  he  had 
thought  of  sending  Hosea  to  Kansas  and  relating  through 
him  the  struggle  there  in  1856-58,  but  this  was  never 
done.    Events  crowded  so  fast,  and  Lowell's  pen  was  in 
request  so  much  for  prose,  politics  and  editorial  work, 
that  it  was  only  the  impulse  of  the  civil  war  that  brought 
Biglow  and  his  parson  to  the  front  once  more. 

The  last  20  years  of  Lowell's  life  were  filled  with  du- 
ties and  honors,  literary  and  political;  and  they  gave  a 
rounded  finish  to  his  work  as  author  which  it  greatly 
needed.    He  was  fitful  in  writing,  as  poets  are  apt  to  be, 
while  novelists  are  not;  sometimes  he  composed  pages  at 
a  sitting,  and  again  only  a  few  lines  in  many  days  or  weeks; 
and  time  made  him  very  fastidious  about  publishing  in  the 
form  of  a  book.    Formerly  he  hastened  into  print;  but  of 
late  years  he  must  wait  and  refine,  and  needed  the  spur 
of  an  occasion  to  bring  even  short  essays  to  completion. 
Much  that  he  published  in  the  last  10  years  was  written  or 
sketched  out  long  before;  many  of  his  ventures  in  verse 
were  never  finished  and  cannot  see  the  light.    The  same 
is  probably  true  of  his  long  promised  life  of  Hawthorne, 
in  which  he  would  have  succeeded  better  than  any  of  the 
numerous  biographers  of  that  shy  and  original  man  of 
genius.    He  must  have  left  a  mass  of  papers,  letters  and 
notes,  which  in  the  hands  of  some  competent  editor  will 
add  to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  he  has  so  long  been 
giving  to  a  responsive  world,  which  for  more  than  30 
years  has  been  eager  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  whether 
as  poet,  critic,  historian,  or  political  essayist.    In  this 
he  was  more  fortunate  than  many  poets,  and  quite  on  an 
equality  with  Longfellow,  in  whose  career,  except  for 
domestic  incidents,  there  was  so  little  to  mar  its  steady 
prosperity . 


(67) 
EMILY  DICKINSON  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CRITICS 

It  was  venturesome  in  Col.  Higginson  to  print  so 
much  of  his  very  intimate  correspondence  with  Emily 
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Dickinson- -and  the  natural  consequence  has  followed --that 
the  Philistines  are  laughing  at  it  and  at  her  verses.    One 
of  these  English  Philistines- -possibly  Andrew  Lang,  who 
writes  for  the  London  News  editorially- -has  devoted  a  col- 
umn in  that  journal  to  the  subject.    Much  that  he  says  is 
indisputable,  for  example:    "Her  verse,  at  its  very  best, 
has  a  distant  echo  of  Blake's.    Poetry  is  a  thing  of  many 
laws--felt  and  understood,  and  sanctioned  by  the  whole  ex- 
perience of  humanity,  rather  than  written.    Miss  Dickin- 
son in  her  poetry  broke  every  one  of  the  natural  and  salu- 
tary laws  of  verse.   Hers  is  the  very  anarchy  of  the  Muses, 
and  perhaps  in  this  anarchy  lies  the  charm  which  has  made 
her  popular  in  America,  and  has  caused  Mr.  Howells  to 
say  that  she  alone  would  serve  to  justify  American  liter- 
ary existence." 

I  take  exception  to  the  word  "anarchy"  which  is  used  in 
England  to  express  all  sorts  of  deviation  from  custom  — 
highway  robbery,  mobbing  the  bishop  of  London,  or  refus- 
ing to  wear  a  stove-pipe  hat.    But  the  irregularity  of  Miss 
Dickinson's  verse  does  find  more  favor  here  than  it  could 
in  England.    But  our  Philistine  goes  on  thus:    "She  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  unfinished,  rudimentary  Bronte, 
and  her  character  is  so  unusual  and  interesting,  that  it  is 
a  pity  her  rhymes  should  make  matter  for  mirth.    Unless 
all  poets,  from  the  earliest  improvisers  to  laureate,  have 
been  wrong  in  their  methods,  Miss  Dickinson  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  right  in  hers.    Compared  with  her,  Walt 
Whitman  is  a  sturdy  poetical  conservative.   Her  only  merit 
is  an  occasional  picturesque  touch,  and  a  general  pathetic 
kind  of  yearning  and  sense  of  futility." 

This  is  bad  enough;  but  still  worse  is  the  parody  that  he 
makes,  and  his  allusion  to  an  English  versifier,  who  seems 
to  have  lent  an  "effort"  to  this  critic  for  the  verdict.    He 
says:    "Miss  Dickinson's  verses  scorn,  almost  equally, 
rhyme,  grammar,  rhythm,  and  sense.    Most  critics  get 
odd  poems  from  strangers,  with  requests  for  a  candid 
opinion,  which  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  give.    For  ex- 
ample, what  can  a  man  say  to  an  author  whose  poem  'On 
a  Gipsy  Child  in  London'  ends  thus: 

So  we  leave  her 

So  we  leave  her, 
Far  from  where  her  swarthy  kinsfolk  roam, 

In  the  Scarlet  Fever, 

Scarlet  Fever, 
Scarlet  Fever  Convalescent  Home. 

But  this,  at  least,  though  betraying  a  lack  of  humor,  has 
rhyme  and  common  sense  to  recommend  it.    Miss  Dickin- 
son's performances  lack  both  of  these  desirable  qualities." 
This  is  mere  Philistinism,  like  that  of  the  English  coroner 
who  read  Wordsworth's  verses  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  made  fun  of  them.    Laughter  is  the  easiest  and  the 
worst  way  of  dealing  with  Wordsworth  or  with  any  serious 
poet .  F .  B .  Sanborn . 

Concord,  Oct.  26. 


(68) 
BRET  HARTE,  PHILIP  FRENEAU  AND 
THE  POETIC  ELEMENT  IN  FICTION 

The  French  novel  of  the  worser  sort  has  long  held  the 
place  in  literature  that  was  once  possessed  by  the  so-called 


"comedy  of  the  Restoration  "--the  plays  of  Etherege, 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  etc. --which  astonish  us  at  this 
day  by  the  pretension  ever  to  have  amused  and  interest- 
ed even  the  vicious  society  for  which  they  were  written. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  criticising  Ether- 
ege's  "Man  of  the  Mode,"  said,   "It  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  the  negligence  of  everything  which  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  sober  and  valuable  part  of  mankind  appears 
very  well  drawn  in  this  piece.    But  it  is  denied  that  'tis 
necessary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman  that  he 
should  in  that  manner  trample  upon  all  order  and  decen- 
cy.   I  think  nothing  but  being  lost  to  a  sense  of  innocence 
and  virtue  can  make  any  one  see  this  comedy  without  more 
frequent  occasion  for  sorrow  and  indignation  than  mirth 
and  laughter.    I  allow  it  to  be  nature- -but  nature  in  its  ut- 
most corruption  and  degeneracy."   We  may  say  the  same 
of  the  great  mass  of  unclean  fiction  in  France,  and  of  that 
which  has  been  written  in  England  and  America  in  imita- 
tion of  it,  or  under  its  influence.    Happily  there  is  not 
much  of  this  as  yet  in  American  literature;  but  now  and 
then  it  creeps  in  by  way  of  translation.    The  rule  for  fic- 
tion in  America  is  to  be  clean,  whether  wholesome  or 
not- -whether  profound  or  shallow,  whether  lively  or  in- 
tolerably dull--or,  as  is  more  likely  to  happen,  begin- 
ning with  liveliness,  to  end  in  dullness  and  vapidity. 

Nobody  fails  to  read  Bret  Harte,  who  has  once  read 
him;  if  only  to  see  how  he  will  turn  again  and  re-baptize 
in  local  color  the  good,  old  California  warp  and  woof  of 
his  first  short  stories.    Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom 
stale  the  intimate  variety  of  this  performance,  --"A  First 
Family  of  Tasajara"  is  as  interesting  with  its  impossible 
plot  and  its  familiar  characters  as  were  the  first  pieces 
that  delighted  the  world  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  20-odd 
years  ago,  when  I  used  to  cut  them  out  for  reprinting  in 
The  Republican.    There  are  certain  stage  tricks  which 
he  always  uses,  as  they  do  at  the  theater,  and  have  done 
ever  since  Thespis  mounted  his  hay-cart  in  the  forest  of 
Marathon  and  began  the  whole  business  of  theaters  and 
opera-houses.    But  there  is  always  a  new  piece  set  into 
the  old  garment,  the  two  or  three  women  who  serve  as 
foils  to  each  other  are  shuffled  into  the  pack  and  dealt 
round  differently;  so  are  the  king  and  the  knave  and  the 
deuce;  and  the  only  card  that  remains  unchanged  is  that 
carte-blanche  little  joker,  Jack  Hamlin,  as  immortal  as 
Ash-heels  or  any  of  the  Homeric  characters.    It  is,  in 
fact,  the  Homeric  flavor  of  these  stories  that  keeps  them 
going",  they  open  a  land  of  romance  as  far  removed  from 
ordinary  life  as  the  land  of  Cyclops  or  the  palace  of  Al- 
cinous;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  primitive  human  na- 
ture, tinctured  with  unsuspected  civilization,  in  these 
Clementinas  and  Euphemias,  and  arch-widows  from  Phil- 
adelphia, --among  whom,  as  with  the  princess  Nausicaa, 
there  is  a  resolute  purpose  to  get  married  to  somebody, 
and  to  have  plenty  of  good  clothes  for  that  occasion.   The 
plot  in  this  last  romance  is  simply  impossible; --a  raft 
comes  drifting  down  in  a  freshet,  lands  two  heroes  in  the 
back  yard  of  the  heroine,  and  carries  off  the  other  one, 
with  a  hole  in  his  head,  out  to  sea,  where  he  is  picked  up 
by  sailors  and  disappears  from  the  scene  for  five  years. 
The  Greek  novels  have  nothing  more  elaborately  incon- 
ceivable than  this  in  their  wild  machinery  of  pirates  and 
magicians;  only  the  Arabian  Nights  excels  Bret  Harte  in 
this  region  of  the  impossible.    But  the  reader  swallows 
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it  all,  as  the  child  does  the  wonders  of  Sinbad  and  Aladdin; 
and  as  the  disciples  of  Gen.  Butler  swallow  his  noble  deeds 
and  the  villainous  persecutions  that  have  thwarted  his  phi- 
lanthropies . 

Here  we  have  that  poetic  element  in  fiction  which  never 
fails  to  charm  mankind.    Other  styles  may  weary  us  and 
pass  away;  realism  has  its  day  and  its  disgusting  or  dreary 
incidents,  and  then  disappears  to  return  again  by  and  by; 
but  the  wondrous  tale  of  Alroy  or  somebody  else,  of  Ulys- 
ses, of  ^heas,  of  King  Arthur,  of  Roland,  of  William  Tell, 
of  the  Cid,  --these  and  their  replications  are  in  evidence 
perpetually.    Try  in  fiction  the  realistic  Indian  of  our  prai- 
ries and  forest, --frowsy,  nasty,  treacherous,  lazy,  lust- 
ful— and  see  what  sort  of  novel  you  can  make  with  him.   But 
now  try  the  ideal  red  man  of  Dryden,  of  Chateaubriand,  of 
Campbell,  of  Cooper,  --and  the  pleasing  fiction  sails  away 
and  enchants  millions  in  all  lands  and  for  centuries .    As 
Emerson  said  of  the  sea: 

Illusion  dwells  forever  with  the  wave, 

so  we  may  say  of  the  American  Indian.    Take  Freneau's 
verses,  from  which  Campbell  stole  a  line,  and  which  Jef- 
frey told  Dr.  Francis  would  some  day  rank  as  a  grand 
poem: 

THE  INDIAN  BURYING-GROUND 


There  oft  a  restless  Indian  queen 
(Pale  Shebah,  with  her  braided  hair) 
And  many  a  barbarous  form  is  seen 
To  chide  the  man  who  lingers  there. 

By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews, 
In  vestments  for  the  chace  array 'd, 
The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, 
The  hunter  and  the  deer,  a  shade. 

I  have  omitted  one  or  two  of  the  stanzas,  preserving 
only  the  best  ones,  and  will  here  pause  in  this  digression 
to  remark  that  Freneau,  like  Tennyson,  had  been  a  care- 
ful reader  of  Andrew  Marvell,  from  whom  both  have 
cribbed  a  line.    The  second  one  in  this  poem  of  Freneau's 
is  from  that  graceful  piece  of  cynicism  which  Marvell  en- 
titled "Mourning,"  and  which  closes  thus: 

How  wide  they  dream !  the  Indian  slaves , 
That  sink  for  pearl  through  seas  profound, 

Would  find  her  tears  yet  deeper  waves, 
And  not  of  one  the  bottom  sound. 

I  yet  my  silent  judgment  keep, 

Disputing  not  what  they  believe; 
But  sure,  as  oft  the  women  weep, 

It  is  to  be  supposed  they  grieve. 


In  spite  of  all  the  learn 'd  have  said, 
I  still  my  old  opinion  keep; 
The  posture  that  we  give  the  dead 
Points  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleep. 

Not  so  the  ancients  of  these  lands- - 
The  Indian,  when  from  life  releas'd, 
Again  is  seated  with  his  friends, 
And  shares  again  the  joyous  feast. 

His  imag'd  birds,  and  painted  bowl, 
And  ven'son,  for  a  journey  dress'd, 
Bespeak  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
Activity,  that  knows  no  rest. 

His  bow,  for  action  ready  bent, 
And  arrows,  with  a  head  of  stone, 
Can  only  mean  that  life  is  spent. 
And  not  the  finer  essence  gone . 


Freneau  not  only  caught  the  melody  of  this  measure — not 
perfectly  to  be  sure- -but  he  captured  the  italicised  line, 
deformed  it  a  little,  as  gypsies  do  stolen  children,  and 
made  it  his  own;  just  as  Tennyson  borrowed  the  phrase 
"vegetable  loves"  from  Marvell.    I  may  have  mentioned 
this  before,  --but  this  sweet  English  Horace  is  so  little 
read  that  I  like  to  remind  the  admirers  of  Aldrich  and 
Austin  Dobson  that  there  was  such  a  charming  poet;  and 
I  would  advise  the  gloomy  and  gnomic  and  picturesque 
poets  of  our  magazines  to  hunt  up  Freneau  and  read  him . 
Scott  had  done  so  before  he  wrote  "Ivanhoe,"  and,  no 
doubt,  his  quick  ear  caught  the  music  of  these  verses: 

By  Babel's  streams  we  sat  and  wept, 
When  Sion  bade  our  sorrows  flow; 

Our  harps  on  lofty  willows  slept 

That  near  those  distant  waters  grow; 

The  willows  high,  the  waters  clear 

Beheld  our  toils  and  sorrows  there. 


Thou,  stranger,  that  shalt  come  this  way, 
No  fraud  upon  the  dead  commit,  — 
Observe  the  swelling  turf,  and  say, 
They  do  not  lie,  but  here  they  sit. 

Here  still  a  lofty  rock  remains, 
On  which  the  curious  eye  may  trace 
(Now  wasted,  half,  by  wearing  rains) 
The  fancies  of  a  ruder  race. 

Here  still  an  aged  elm  aspires, 
Beneath  whose  far -protecting  shade 
(And  which  the  shepherd  still  admires) 
The  children  of  the  forest  play'd! 


How  shall  we,  cruel  tyrant,  raise 
A  song  on  such  a  distant  shore? 

If  I  forget  my  Sion's  praise, 

May  my  right  hand  assume  no  more 

To  strike  the  silver-sounding  string, 

And  thence  the  slumbering  music  bring. 
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(69) 
CARLYLE'S  PETTY  CRITICISM  OF  EMERSON- 
HAWTHORNE  ON  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Two  rather  notable  utterances  have  appeared  in  print 
lately  respecting  our  two  most  original  and  profound  Ameri- 
can men  of  letters,  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.    One  is  Car- 
lyle's  rather  churlish  and  petty  criticism  of  his  old  friend 
Emerson,  to  Gavan  Duffy,  his  young  Irish  friend,  which 
the  latter  reports  in  an  English  Review;  the  other  is  the 
revelation  of  his  own  letters  concerning  Hawthorne's  at- 
titude in  the  Civil  War,  now  made  public  by  his  college 
friend,  Horatio  Bridge.    Carlyle  is  reported  as  saying  that 
Emerson  borrowed  his  opinions,  in  part,  from  "Sartor 
Resartus,"  and  as  mimicking  the  way  in  which  Emerson 
met  objections  with  "Yissir,  yissir." 

There  was  always  strong  evidence  of  the  original  an- 
cestral churl  in  Carlyle,  and  the  publications  made  in  his 
name  since  his  death  give  instances  enough  of  this.   In  this 
latest  example  it  would  seem  that  Carlyle  had  in  mind  the 
later  English  fashion,  strongly  by  contrasting  with  the  for- 
mer custom,  and  with  our  American  way  of  saying  "Sir" 
to  an  elder  or  a  superior,  or  merely  as  a  civility  in  con- 
versation.   Emerson  doubtless  had  the  American  habit  of 
speaking,  which  had,  by  1848,  become  a  kind  of  shibboleth 
in  England- -to  avoid.    A  college  friend  of  my  own,  who 
had  known  Thomas  Cholmondeley  well  in  this  country,  -- 
an  Oxford  scholar,  German  student,  New  Zealand  sheep- 
farmer,  and  always,  as  Wellington  said  of  himself,  gentil- 
homme  Anglais --told  me  this  anecdote  when  he  returned 
from  visiting  Cholmondeley  in  Shropshire  in  1859. 

"At  dinner  I  had  addressed  Rev.  Z.  M.,  our  host,  as 
'Sir.'    As  we  sat  smoking  together  afterwards  in  C.  's 
room,  he  said  to  me:    'I  noticed,  X.,  that  you  said  'Sir' 
to  my  stepfather;  we  no  longer  use  that  expression  in  Eng- 
land.   I  might  say  it  to  William  here,'  pointing  to  the  valet 
who  came  in  with  a  tray,   'but  among  ourselves  we  never 
use  it.'"    It  was  the  same  Mentor  who  gave  X. ,  as  he  was 
going  to  Paris,  this  advice,  --"Never  talk  French  to  a 
Frenchman!    If  he  knows  a  word  of  English,  make  him 
speak  English.    Nothing  takes  'em  down  like  that." 

Speaking  of  his  friend's  politics,  Mr.  Bridge  says:   "In 
later  years,  when  the  doctrine  of  abolition  was  prominently 
brought  forward,  Hawthorne,  like  conservative  men  of  all 
parties,  was  outspoken  against  it.    He  held  that  the  consti- 
tution was  valid  and  binding  upon  all  the  States,  and  that  no 
one  who  did  not  recognize  a  higher  law  could  honestly  inter- 
fere with  the  institutions  of  the  Southern  States,  as  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  constitution."    There  is  something  de- 
licious in  this  exception—as  if  Hawthorne  himself  ever  be- 
lieved the  constitution  of  1787  the  highest  law  of  the  uni- 
verse!   If  the  writer  of  those  books  of  his  had  not  "recog- 
nized a  higher  law"  than  any  human  contrivance  they  would 
never  have  been  so  impressive.    But  no  doubt  Hawthorne 
found  the  abolitionists  inconvenient,  as  many  others  did. 

The  letters  from  Hawthorne  to  himself,  which  Mr. 
Bridge  cites,  tell  the  story  of  his  opinions  respecting  our 
Civil  War,  which,  by  the  stern  demand  it  made  upon  his 
sympathies  and  aversions,  no  doubt  shortened  his  life. 
Mr.  Bridge  says:   "Like  many  other  loyal  men,  he  almost 
despaired  of  success;  but  he  wished  'to  fight  to  the  death 
for  the  Northern  slave  States,  and  let  the  rest  go.'     He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  South  during  the  Rebellion,  but 


he  rejoiced  in  every  Union  victory,  and  approved  and 
applauded  the  granting  of  liberal  military  supplies,  and 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war." 

The  words  in  quotation  are  found  in  a  letter  of  Haw- 
thorne's of  October,  1861,  and  in  an  earlier  one  (May  26, 
1861)  he  had  written:   "I  rejoice  that  the  old  Union  is 
smashed.    We  never  were  one  people,  and  never  really 
had  a  country  since  the  Constitution  was  formed."    This 
was  coming  very  near  to  the  position  of  the  abolitionists, 
and  still  nearer  was  this  phrase  in  the  same  letter:   "The 
annihilation  of  slavery  may  be  a  wise  object,  and  offers 
a  tangible  result- -the  only  one  which  is  consistent  with  a 
future  reunion  between  the  North  and  the  South."   This 
was  exactly  John  Brown's  opinion;  and  he  had  said  to  me, 
two  years  earlier,  what  Hawthorne  next  added  in  this  re- 
markable letter,   "We  should  see  the  expediency  of  pre- 
paring our  black  brethren  for  future  citizenship  by  allow- 
ing them  to  fight  for  their  own  liberties."   So  identical 
are  the  insights  of  idealists. 

As  for  temporary  disunion,  and  the  virtual  disunion 
existing  under  the  forms  of  national  unity,  I  have  a  per- 
sonal reminiscence  of  Hawthorne,  quite  agreeing  with 
these  letters.    I  dined  with  him  on  Christmas  day,  1862, 
and  the  conversation  turned  much  on  the  war  and  on  the 
proposal  of  Martin  Conway,  then  congressman  from  Kan- 
sas, that  the  South  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw.    Haw- 
thorne thought  there  was  a  great  deal  in  Conway's  plan, 
and  he  said  to  me:   "We  were  always  two  nations,  the 
North  and  the  South;  I  felt  that  all  the  time  I  was  in  Eng- 
land."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bridge  of  Feb.  14,  1862,  he 
had  said:   "It  would  be  too  great  an  absurdity  to  spend 
our  Northern  strength  for  the  next  generation  in  holding 
on  to  a  people  who  insist  on  being  let  loose."   And  then 
he  adds,  what  Conway  and  all  the  radicals  were  then  say- 
ing: "If  we  do  hold  them,  I  should  think  Sumner's  terri- 
torial plan  the  best  way." 

Hawthorne's  friendship  for  Gen.  Pierce,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  in  1863,  an  enemy  to  the  Northern  cause  (as, 
to  some  extent,  no  doubt  he  was),  made  his  dedication  of 
"Our  Old  Home"  to  that  friend  of  his  youth  very  natural, 
but  also  very  disagreeable  to  his  other  friends.    He  re- 
fused to  withdraw  or  suppress  it,  however,  though  it  came 
at  a  time  when  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  made  Pierce's 
attitude  seem  almost  treasonable  to  many  of  us.    Gen. 
Pierce  was  a  very  bad  president,  but  not  a  very  bad  man 
--certain  foibles  excepted;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
slavery  question  he  might  have  been  a  good  president. 
We  laughed  a  great  deal  at  his  nomination,  and  at  the  old 
farmer's  speech  that  "Frank  Pierce  was  well  enough  for 
New  Hampshire,  but  he  would  be  very  thin  in  spots  if  you 
spread  him  out  over  the  whole  country."   But  when  we  see 
Hill  of  New  York  put  forward  for  the  presidency,  he  makes 
Pierce,  by  contrast,  almost  seem  a  great  man,  which  Haw- 
thorne never  claimed  for  him.    He  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
genial  and  gentlemanly  person,  and  the  last  New  England 
president  we  are  likely  to  have,  except  by  accident. 

Hawthorne  evidently  had  some  misgivings  about  his 
friend,  in  the  great  office  he  had  undertaken,  and  for 
which  he  was  so  unfit.    He  writes  to  Bridge  in  1854:   "I 
wish  you  would  send  me  the  most  minute  particulars 
about  Pierce- -how  he  looks  and  behaves  when  you  meet 
him,  how  his  health  and  spirits  are- -and,  above  all, 
what  the  public  really  thinks  of  him."    Later  he  writes: 
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"I  hate  to  have  him  left  without  one  true  friend,  or  one 
man  who  will  speak  a  single  word  of  truth  to  him."   Con- 
sidering that  Caleb  Cushing  was  in  his  cabinet  and  nomi- 
nally his  intimate  friend,  this  is  a  very  significant  sen- 
tence.   Hawthorne  was  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature  and 
seldom  erred  on  the  favorable  side. 

Concord,  Feb.  27.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


(70) 

COL.  HIGGINSON'S  IDEAS  ON  AMERICA 

AND  AMERICANS 

A  volume  of  very  pleasant  short  essays  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  gleaned  from  various  magazines 
and  papers,  has  been  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard  under 
the  title  of  "The  New  World  and  the  New  Book."  These  es- 
says have  a  common  central  idea — the  desirability  of  culti- 
vating not  only  love  of  country,  but  pride  of  country;  or, 
since  the  message  is  addressed  to  Col.  Higginson's  own 
countrymen  and  women,  it  may  be  said  to  be  Americanism 
considered  as  a  fine  art.   Mr.  Higginson  feels  the  apparent 
defection  of  a  certain  class  of  Americans  very  keenly;  yet 
it  is  apparent  only,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  for  while  a 
few  fools  may  really  despise  or  be  ashamed  of  their  coun- 
try, with  the  most  who  affect  to  do  so  it  is  merely  a  fad. 
As  for  the  overcultured  Henry  James,  against  whom  the 
author  evinces  a  certain  bitterness  of  speech,  it  cannot  be 
that  he  has  even  so  much  as  glanced  at  Mr.  James's  por- 
traits.   So  sad  a  look  of  melancholy  could  only  be  engraved 
by  a  depth  of  ennui  which  but  to  imagine  is  to  fill  the  be- 
holder's heart  with  pity.    As  for  the  English  notions  about 
us,  which  Col.  Higginson  regards  with  more  seriousness 
and  what  appears  like  wounded  pride,  that  surely  is  of 
small  consequence  unless  it  impugns  our  honor  as  a  na- 
tion.   The  author  says,  as  others  have  said,  that  "there 
are  commonly  two  ways  to  eminent  social  success  for  an 
American  in  foreign  society — to  be  more  European  than 
Europeans  themselves,  or  else  to  surpass  all  other  Amer- 
icans in  some  amusing  peculiarity  which  foreigners  sup- 
pose to  be  Americans."   Suppose  that  to  be  true,  or  partly 
true,  we  still  have  the  blessed  privilege  of  appreciating 
our  own  deserts  and  their  stupidity  for  what  they  are 
worth.    Mr.  Higginson  also  laments  that  England  never 
valued  Lowell  for  anything  except  his  "Biglow  Papers"  un- 
til he  visited  it  as  our  minister.    Lowell  never  did  his 
country  truer  service  than  in  that  shrewd  epitome  of 
American  politics. 

The  paper  on  "The  decline  of  the  sentimental,"  con- 
tains much  that  is  entertaining.    To  reflect  on  the  fash- 
ionable song  and  novel  of  the  days  "before  the  war"  is  di- 
verting to  the  elder  generation.    Among  the  poets  much 
read  at  that  time  he  omits  one  or  two  that  deserve  men- 
tion.   Amelia  B.  Welby  and  Frances  S.  Osgood,  more 
particularly  "Amelia,"  were  promised  undying  fame  by 
no  less  a  critic  than  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    Who  recalls  even 
the  name  of  Amelia  Welby  now?    Those  who  can  remember 
the  sadly  serious  moralizings  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  heard 
with  an  amused  shock,  the  lines- - 

But  those  whose  hearts  are  like  the  summer  dust 
Burn  to  their  sockets- 


quoted  by  one  of  the  characters  in  Mansfield's  render- 
ing of  "Jekyll  and  Hyde."   Mrs.  Sigourney  flourished  in 
the  days  of  N.  P.  Willis  and  Fanny  Fern,  whose  "Little 
Letties"  were  no  more  tearful  than  "Little  Nell"  and 
"Little  Paul."   In  animadverting  on  certain  Anglicisms 
which  he  finds  offensive,  Mr.  Higginson  falls  foul  of 
some  amusing  solecisms  of  Rider  Haggard,  but  errs  in 
finding,  as  he  apparently  does,  Juliana  Ewing,  the  only 
English  writer  who  uses  the  word  "nigger"  for  "colored 
person."    There  are  many  English  writers,  from  Carlyle 
and  Thackeray  down,  who  habitually  use  it  to  denote  every 
skin  which  is  not  white,  from  a  Hindu  rajah  to  a  Guinea 
slave.    It  is  also  to  be  remarked  as  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  author,  that  in  enumerating  American  writers  of  to- 
day who  meet  with  his  approval,  he  couples  with  the 
names  of  George  Cable  and  Dr.  Eggleston  that  of  "Julien 
Gordon,"  who  really  ought  not  to  be  named  in  better  com- 
pany than  that  of  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  Amelie 
Rives  Chanler,  Frank  S.  Saltus,  and  such  specimens  of 
fin  de  sificle  development. 


(71) 
THOREAU  THE  WALKER 

Now  comes  on  the  season  for  walking,  when  the  buds 
and  the  birds,  the  early  flowers  and  the  spring  willows, 
the  glancing  of  swollen  waters  in  the  sun,  or  the  flight  of 
April  clouds,  call  forth  the  lovers  of  nature.  The  mere 
love  of  rambling  also  sets  people  walking  at  this  season, 
as  Thoreau  said, 

When  the  spring  stirs  my  blood 
With  the  instinct  to  travel. 

He  was  himself  the  incarnation  of  walking,  --never 
moving  in  any  other  way  except  to  save  time,  --for  his 
sailing  up  and  down  the  river  was  simply  walking  with 
his  hands,  as  he  plied  the  paddle  or  managed  the  little 
sail.    Channing's  life  of  Thoreau  is  now  out  of  print, 
and  will  not  soon  be  republished,  though  it  is  by  far  the 
best,  --so  I  may  make  some  extracts  from  it  in  that  form 
which  I  copyrighted  and  printed  in  1863-4. 

Thoreau,  says  his  biographer,  did  his  stint  of  walking 
on  Cape  Cod,  where  a  stranger  attracts  a  pleasing  share 
of  criticism;  and  "looked  despairingly  at  the  sandy  vil- 
lage, whose  street  he  must  run  the  gauntlet  of,  there 
only  by  sufferance,  and  feeling  as  strange  as  if  he  were 
in  a  town  in  China."   One  of  the  old  men  could  not  believe 
that  Thoreau  was  not  a  pedler,  but  said,  after  all  expla- 
nations failed,   "Well,  it  makes  no  odds  what  it  is  you 
carry,  so  long  as  you  carry  truth  along  with  you."   One 
of  those  idiots  who  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  houses, 
grim  and  silent,  one  night  mumbled  he  would  get  his  gun, 
"and  shoot  that  damned  pedler."   But  nothing  disconcerted 
the  hardy  pedestrian. 

Once,  Channing  says,  he  "appeared  in  a  mist  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  Cape,  with  a  bird  tied  to  the  top  of  his 
umbrella,  which  he  shouldered  like  a  gun;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cottages  were  credulous  about  his  story,  and  set 
the  traveller  down  for  a  'crazy  fellow.'    At  Orleans  he 
was  comforted  by  two  Italian  organ  boys,  who  had  ground 
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their  harmonies  from  Provincetown,  50  miles  in  the  sand, 
as  fresh  and  gay  as  larks.    He  once  stopped  at  a  hedge- 
tavern,  where  a  large  white  bulldog  was  kept  in  the  entry; 
on  asking  the  bartender  what  Cerberus  would  do  to  an  ear- 
ly riser,  he  replied,   'Do,  do--why  he  would  tear  out  the 
substance  of  your  pantaloons'- -this  was  a  good  notice  not 
to  quit  the  premises  without  meeting  the  rent." 

In  another  part  of  New  England,  once  upon  a  time,  as 
he  came  late  into  a  town  devoid  of  a  tavern,   "on  going  to 
the  best  looking  house  in  the  place  for  a  bed,  he  got  one  in 
the  entry  within  range  of  the  family;  his  speech  and  man- 
ners being  those  of  polite  society,  --but  in  some  of  our  re- 
tired towns  there  are  traditions  of  lodgers  who  arise  be- 
fore light  and  depart  with  the  feather  bed,  or  the  origin  of 
feathers  in  the  hen-coop."   Walking  in  old  Dunstable,   "he 
much  desired  the  town  history  by  C.  J.  Fox,  and  knocking, 
as  usual,  at  the  best  house,  went  in  and  asked  a  young  lady 
who  made  her  appearance  whether  she  had  the  book  in  ques- 
tion.   She  had--it  was  produced.    After  consulting  it,  Tho- 
reau,  in  his  sincere  way,  inquired  very  modestly  whether 
she  "would  not  sell  it  to  him.*    I  think  the  plan  surprised 
her,  and  have  heard  that  she  smiled,  but  he  produced  his 
wallet,  gave  her  the  pistareen  and  went  his  way  rejoicing 
with  the  book." 

Thoreau  was  not  averse  to  plain  companions,  and  so 
simple  were  his  habits  and  his  dress  that  he  did  not  repel 
them  at  the  first  glance,  as  well-dressed  people  often  do. 
He  was  one  of  those  voyagers  who  may  pass  the  night  on 
the  steamer's  deck  and  see  the  mountains  in  moonlight,  in 
place  of  trying  to  sleep  below;  he  did  this  once  on  the  Hud- 
son, at  the  prow,  when,  after  a  "hem"  or  two,  the  passen- 
ger who  stood  next  inquired  in  good  faith,   "Come,  now, 
can't  ye  lend  me  a  chaw  o'  baccy?"    "He  looked  like  a 
shipmate.    It  was  on  another  Albany  steamboat  that  he 
walked  the  deck  hungrily  among  the  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  eating  upon  a  half-loaf  of  bread,  his  dinner  for 
the  day." 

Thoreau  had  some  knowledge  of  Long  Island  and  Staten 
Island  and  Perth  Amboy  and  the  waters  about  New  York, 
though  he  detested  that  city,  and  he  has  described  one  of 
his  fellow-voyages  in  those  latitudes:    "Getting  into  Patch - 
ogue  late  one  night,  there  was  a  drunken  Dutchman  on 
board,  whose  wit  reminded  me  of  Shakespeare.    When 
we  came  to  leave  the  beach  our  boat  was  aground  and  we 
were  detained,  waiting  for  the  tide.    In  the  meanwhile, 
two  of  the  fishermen  took  an  extra  dram  at  the  beach 
house.    Then  they  stretched  themselves  on  the  seaweed 
by  the  shore  in  the  sun,  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  their 
debauch.    One  was  an  inconceivably  broad-faced  young 
Dutchman,  but  O,  of  such  a  peculiar  breadth  and  heavy 
look  I  should  not  know  whether  to  call  it  more  ridiculous 
or  sublime.    You  would  say  that  he  had  humbled  himself 
so  much  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  exalted." 

This  was  his  first  estate,  but  as  the  toper  neared  home 
he  developed  another  character .    "When  we  were  groping 
up  the  narrow  creek  of  Patchogue  at  10  o'clock  at  night, 
keeping  our  boat  now  from  this  bank,  now  from  that,  with 
a  pole,  the  two  inebriates  aroused  themselves  betimes. 
And  the  Dutchman  gave  wise  directions  to  the  steerer, 
which  were  not  heeded  (told  where  eels  were  plenty  in  the 
dark,  etc.).    At  last,  he  suddenly  stepped  on  to  another 
boat  which  was  moored  to  the  shore,  with  a  divine  ease 
and  sureness,  saying:    'Well,  good  night,  take  care  of 


yourselves,  I  can't  be  with  you  any  longer.'    He  was  one 
of  the  few  remarkable  men  I  have  met.    When  I  said, 
'You  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  today,'  he  answered  with 
indescribable  good  humor  out  of  the  very  midst  of  his  de- 
bauch, with  watery  eyes,   'It  doesn't  happen  every  day.* 
It  was  happening  then." 

Indeed,  the  repugnance  which  many  felt  to  Thoreau 
was  chiefly  among  the  learned  or  conventional  class, 
over  whose  tender  toes  he  would  march  without  scruple; 
and  the  more  vanity  they  had,  the  more  they  could  not 
abide  him.    Women  were  his  friends,  and  seldom  spoke 
ill  of  him .    His  biographer  says :    "He  drew  near  him 
simple,  unlettered  Christians,  who  had  knotty  questions 
they  wished  to  sit  over  and  discuss;  for,  though  nothing 
was  less  to  his  mind  than  chopped  logic,  he  was  ready  to 
accommodate  those  who  differed  from  him  with  his  opin- 
ion; and  was  never  too  much  convinced  by  opposition. 
He  had  his  views  on  disputed  matters  and  did  not  change 
them  easily.    To  those  in  need  of  information- -to  the 
farmer  botanist,  naming  the  new  flower;  the  boy  with 
his  puzzle,  of  birds  or  roads,  or  the  young  woman  seek- 
ing for  books  and  a  guide-post  for  her  reading--he  was 
always  ready  to  give  what  he  had,  and  would  freely  call 
on  them:  nor  were  these  relations  interrupted." 


(72) 
CLOUGH,  CHOLMONDELEY  AND  IDEALISM 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 

The  death  of  the  only  sister  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  at 
the  age  of  75,  recalls  the  memory  of  that  excellent  poet 
and  amiable  man,  who  died  more  than  30  years  ago  at 
Florence,  and  is  buried  in  the  same  cemetery  with  Lan- 
dor,  Theodore  Parker  and  Mrs.  Browning.    He  was  a  bet- 
ter poet  than  many  that  have  had  a  greater  reputation,  be- 
fore and  since;  and  as  Falstaff  said  he  was  not  only  witty 
himself,   "but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men, "--so 
Clough  made  his  friend  Arnold  a  better  poet  when  writing 
about  him.    "The  Scholar  Gypsy"  and  "Thyrsis"  are  the 
two  best  of  Arnold's  poems,  to  my  thinking,  and  the  lat- 
ter, like  all  good  elegiac  poetry,  is  likely  to  live  a  long 
time.    So  will  some  of  Clough's  verses,  though  hardly  so 
vigorous  as  those  of  Lucretius,  with  whom  an  English 
critic  oddly  compared  him. 

Writing  with  that  noble  disregard  of  American  geogra- 
phy which  the  English  always  display,  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward 
says  that  Clough  "passed  some  years  of  his  childhood  at 
Charleston  in  Virginia";  much  as  if  we  should  say  that 
Jeffrey  lived  at  Edinburgh  in  Wales.    Clough's  father, 
who  was  a  cotton  broker,  did  live  a  few  years  at  Charles- 
ton in  South  Carolina,  — I  suppose,  during  the  struggle  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Calhoun;  but  the  young  poet  took  no  col- 
oring from  Carolina,  I  fancy.   He  was  an  Oxford  scholar, 
an  early  disciple  of  Emerson,  and  gently  averse  to  the 
worldliness  of  English  society  and  the  English  church, 
for  which  both  he  and  Matthew  Arnold  might  seem  to  have 
been  destined.   Something  American  was  infused  into  him, 
atmospherically  or  otherwise,  and  he  came  over  to  our 
Cambridge  for  two  years,  where  I  used  to  see  and  hear 
him.    Returning  suddenly  in  1853,  he  married,  became 
an  official  under  government,  like  Arnold,  and  ceased 
to  write  verses,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  poet. 
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Arnold  and  Clough  had  feigned  to  accept  Glanville's 
weird  story  of  the  scholar-gypsy,  who  still  roams,  they 
said,  through  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire;  and  this  in 
"Thyrsis"  is  Arnold's  melodious  account  of  him: 

A  fugitive  and  gracious  light  he  seeks, 

Sky  to  illumine;  and  I  seek  it  too. 

This  does  not  come  with  houses  or  with  gold, 

With  place,  with  honor,  and  a  flattering  crew; 

'Tis  not  in  the  world's  market  bought  and  sold. 

But  the  smooth-slipping  weeks 

Drop  by,  and  leave  its  seeker  still  untired; 

Out  of  the  heed  of  mortals  he  is  gone. 

He  wends  unfollowed,  he  must  house  alone, 

Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired. 

Thou  too,  O  Thyrsis,  on  like  quest  wert  bound, 

Thou  wanderedst  with  me  for  a  little  hour; 

Men  gave  thee  nothing;  but  this  happy  quest, 

If  men  esteemed  thee  feeble,  gave  thee  power, 

If  men  procured  thee  trouble,  gave  thee  rest; 

I  hear  thy  voice  resound,  -- 

"Why  faintest  thou?    I  wandered  till  I  died. 

Roam  on!  the  light  we  sought  is  shining  still. 

Dost  thou  ask  proof?    Our  Tree  yet  crowns  the  hill. 

Our  Scholar  travels  yet  the  loved  hillside." 

I  have  ventured  to  unite  the  best  parts  of  two  stanzas 
by  a  metallic  process  which  mechanics  call  "brazing, "-- 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this 
clear  picture  of  the  idealist,  --a  figure  perhaps  more  com- 
mon in  America  than  in  England.    Such  was  Alcott,  such 
Thoreau,  and  such  I  may  say  is  Henry  Salt,  the  last  biog- 
rapher of  Thoreau:  who,  when  I  saw  him  in  London,  made 
me  think  of  Clough,  as  I  had  seen  him  in  Cambridge  nearly 
40  years  before --almost  the  same  age,  equal  scholarship, 
and  if  less  poetic  gift,  an  intention  no  less  ideal  to  live  by 
the  impulse  from  within,  rather  than  the  calls  from  with- 
out. 

A  pupil  of  Clough's  was  that  T.  C. ,  the  Englishman  of 
whom  I  have  once  or  twice  spoken.   Writing  to  me  in  1857, 
he  said:    "I  confess  I  hate  anything  approaching  to  'busi- 
ness* or  'investments  to  bring  in  ever  so  much'  more  than 
they  ought.    I  assure  you  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I 
can  manage  what  little  I  possess  already,  without  a  thought 
of  increasing  it.    A  single  care  would  rob  me  of  the  gayety 
and  ease  of  my  life.    If  I  was  to  settle  in  America- -or  buy 
land  there-- it  would  not  be  with  any  such  view.   But  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  turning  'hunter,'  and  in  that  case  I 
should  like  a  nook  (a  cabin  and  a  flower  garden)- -nothing 
more — in  which  to  pass  my  vacations.   As  for  universities 
and  magazines,  God  knows  I  am  tired  of  the  very  names." 

"Your  letter  shows  a  very  forecasting  and  ambitious 
soul!   Why  should  you,  my  friend,  roll  the  stone  up  the 
hill.    Leave  it  to  Sisyphus.    You  will  never  be  happy  and 
virtuous  till  you  cast  out  the  fiend;  and  when  he  is  once 
gone  you  will  have  no  occasion  to  ask  for  anything.    God 
will  so  fill  your  hand  from  morning  to  night  that  you  will 
only  say,   'Hold,  hold,  give  me  less  at  a  time.'    He  is  like 
the  air,  and  we  live  in  him  from  day  to  day.    I  would  have 
you  do  the  same  and  not  forecast.    To  forecast  is  a  delu- 
sion of  the  fiend,  and  likely  to  rob  you  of  your  delicious 
youth.    If  you  must  have  a  solace  prepared  for  your  age, 


learn  to  play  the  fiddle;  and  then,  even  if  your  eyes  fail, 
you  will  have  a  friend,  supposing  you  keep  the  use  of 
your  fingers." 

"I  have  lately  seen  the  celebrated  Horse  Fair  of  Rosa 
Bonheur,  which  one  of  your  countrymen  has  bought,  and 
upon  my  honor,  it  is  magnificent.    Having  seen  that  and 
read  'Aurora  Leigh,'  I  begin  to  think  that  the  day  is  com- 
ing when  women  will  take  the  lead  of  our  sex  altogether. 
We  are  engaged  with  our  races  at  present,  and,  as  usual, 
'dark'  horses  generally  win.    Parliament  is  also  going  on, 
but  nobody  seems  to  care  much  about  it.    Tell  Thoreau 
that  I  am  reading  the  memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Baber  with 
great  satisfaction.    He  was  no  doubt  a  conqueror  among 
wits,  as  well  as  a  wit  among  conquerors.    His  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  he  found  or  made  are  of  the  best.    He 
is  translated  by  Erskine  and  Leyden.    Perhaps  the  strang- 
est part  of  the  fellow  is  the  mixture  of  religion  and  licen- 
tiousness.   He  was  rigid  in  his  prayers  by  day  and  night, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  he  actually  gives  an  account  of 
an  infamous  passion  he  fell  into,  as  if  it  was  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world.    English  and  Irish  words 
occur  in  his  vocabulary.    Kuragh  means  a  meadow;  per- 
haps you  have  heard  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare .    Oti  is 
wild  grass  of  a  certain  kind,  which  is  indigenous  in  part 
of  Central  Asia."   All  this  is  so  old,  as  Thoreau  would 
say,  that  it  is  positively  fresh  and  new- -coming,  as  it 
did,  from  an  English  idealist  of  the  most  serious  sort. 

Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  lectures  of  Percival  Chubb  in  this  city,  now 
going  on,  may  see  another  type  of  the  English  idealist, 
and  one  adapted  to  our  fast-changing  age.    It  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  ideal  to  change  but  little,  however,  -- 
though  its  light  is  reflected  at  a  different  angle  from 
those  varying  objects  of  earthly  pursuits  on  which  the 
splendor  falls .    In  England  this  quality  can  never  be  out 
of  place,  and  the  more  it  is  rare,  the  more  it  should  be 
esteemed.    One  of  the  most  worldly  of  her  poets,  in  the 
most  profligate  of  periods,  felt  constrained  to  implore 
the  angels  (whom  he  styled  "ye  blest  harmonious  choir") 
to 

Look  down  with  pity  from  your  peaceful  bower 

On  this  sad  isle,  perplext 

And  ever,  ever  vext 
With  anxious  care  of  trifles,  wealth  and  power. 


Concord,  March  23. 


F.  B.  Sanborn. 


(73) 
WALT  WHITMAN,    "THE  ONLY  ONE  " 

Walt  Whitman,   "Kosmos,"--an  original,  unique  and 
great  force  in  American  literature,  a  philosopher,  poet 
and  prophet  of  American  life,  and  one  of  its  immortal 
representatives,  has  departed  this  mode  of  life  for  an- 
other and  ampler  mode;  as  he  long  since  said  in  antici- 
patory greeting, 

Joy!  shipmate- -joy! 
(Pleased  to  my  soul  at  death  I  cry.) 
Our  life  is  closed--our  life  begins; 
The  long,  long  anchorage  we  leave, 


The  ship  is  clear  at  last,  she  leaps! 
She  swiftly  courses  from  the  shore ! 
Joy!  shipmate--joy! 

The  temper  of  this  verse  is  so  emphatically  the  temper  of 
the  poet  throughout  all  he  has  written  that  he  has  not  been 
inaptly  spoken  of  as  "the  poet  of  joy"  with  respect  to  all 
things .    But  his  great  and  special  distinction  is  that  of  a 
messenger  of  democracy  to  the  world,  a  new  expositor  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  the  destiny  of  this  country 
as  the  fulfiller  of  that  brotherhood.    Whitman  is  to  be  re- 
garded in  no  slight  and  partial  view,  for,  like  other  worlds, 
this  "kosmos"  must  be  viewed  spherically--totus,  teres, 
atque  rotundus;  and  his  dimensions  are  not  to  be  taken  in 
that  cheap  and  easy  fashion  in  which  the  small  wits  of  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  commonly  attempted  to 
measure  him.   Conceiving  himself  as  charged  with  a  mes- 
sage, although  hardly  comprehending  at  the  outset  its  full 
scope  and  import,  Whitman  chose  deliberately  to  deliver 
it  in  a  new  way;  and  undoubtedly  competent  to  the  mastery 
of  the  old  rhythmic  devices,  he  cast  behind  him  all  such 
adventitious  conventionalities,  and  challenged  attention  by 
long  marching  sentences,  which  bore  their  burden  by  main 
strength,  and  compelled  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
character  of  that  burden.  Certain  grave  errors  in  its  con- 
stitution have  operated  to  prevent  a  frank  and  general  ac- 
knowledgment, or  even  understanding  of  the  full  purport 
of  the  message,  but  that  it  is  important,  and  on  the  whole 
proudly  and  nobly  uttered,  will  without  question  come  to 
be  the  verdict  of  thinkers  and  patriots.    Walt  Whitman's 
"foothold  is  tenoned  and  mortised  in  granite." 

"The  good  gray  poet,"  as  he  has  long  been  known,  was 
born  in  the  farming  hamlet  of  West  Hills,  on  Long  Island, 
May  31,  1819.    His  father  was  of  English  descent,  his 
mother  of  Dutch,  and  her  name  Van  Velsor,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright.    He  does  not  mention  his  father,  except  by  im- 
plication, in  his  poems,  but  he  often  refers  to  his  mother 
in  terms  which  indicate  the  most  devoted  affection.    In  the 
preface  to  "Two  Rivulets"  (1876)  he  speaks  of  her  (two 
years  after  her  death)  as  'the  most  perfect  and  magnetic 
character,  the  rarest  combination  of  practical,  moral  and 
spiritual,  and  the  least  selfish  of  any  I  have  ever  known- - 
and  by  me  O  so  much  the  most  deeply  loved."   She  was  a 
strong,  handsome  woman,  of  the  Hollander  type,  modified 
by  the  residence  of  generations  in  America,  and  by  some 
infusion  of  other  than  Holland  blood,  for  her  mother  was 
a  Williams,  supposedly  of  Welsh  descent.    From  her  Whit- 
man without  doubt  drew  his  characteristics,  mental  and 
physical,  rather  than  from  the  descent  which  gave  him  his 
name,  illustrating  the  rule  that  strongly  marked  men  de- 
rive from  their  mothers  that  which  makes  them  notable. 
As  a  boy  Whitman  went  to  the  public  schools  in  Brooklyn, 
but  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  learned  to  set  type,  and 
afterward  became  a  journeyman  printer,  alternating  that 
business  with  school  teaching  winters .    When  he  was  28 
he  began  his  travels,  south,  west  and  north,  traversing 
the  whole  country  and  the  Canadas,  setting  type  in  a  place 
as  long  as  he  wanted  to  or  as  jobs  held  out,  and  now  and 
then  he  tried  his  hand  at  editing  newspapers,  as  at  New 
Orleans .    He  brought  up  in  Brooklyn  after  a  year  or  two 
of  this  life,  and  set  type,  helped  edit  (among  others  a  pa- 
per conducted  by  Levi  D.  Slamm  and  called  the  Plebeian), 
worked  at  the  carpenter's  bench  and  drove  a  Broadway 
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omnibus- -anything  to  see  life  and  be  a  part  of  it.    The 
consuming  love  of  laboring  humanity  in  all  phases,  which 
makes  him  by  far  the  truest  democrat  in  letters,  grew  by 
this  treatment  and  fully  took  possession  of  Whitman;  he 
mingled  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  found 
them  all  good  in  their  place,  or  with  something  to  say  to 
him,  and  something  for  him  to  say  to  others. 

It  was  thus  that  the  first  idea  of  his  speech  to  the  world 
came,  and  was  sent  forth  under  the  singular  title,  "Leaves 
of  Grass, "--meaning  thereby  to  indicate  its  spontaneous, 
abundant,  omnipresent  growth,  --the  simplest  and  most 
catholic  utterance  of  the  voice  of  Mother  Nature .    This 
book,  a  thin  quarto  in  large  type,  whose  contents  were  put 
in  type  by  himself,  and  issued  of  course  at  his  expense 
and  privately,  was  produced  in  1855.    Before  this  he  had 
written  a  great  deal  besides  what  he  had  done  on  news- 
papers—sketches, essays  and  even  verses  for  various 
periodicals,  and  especially  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  old  Democratic  Review,  under  his  proper  name  of 
Walter  Whitman.    Curious  enough  the  Democratic  Review 
contributions  read  now,  --tame  conventional  stuff,  noway 
foreshadowing  the  vilipender  of  formulas  that  he  became. 
When  he  sent  forth  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  he  dropped  the 
last  syllable  of  his  given  name  and  adopted  the  off-hand 
Walt,  by  which  he  was  known  and  called.    Copies  of  this 
audacious  book  he  sent  to  persons  whose  opinions  he 
wanted,  among  others  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who 
straightway  welcomed  him  "at  the  outset  of  a  great  ca- 
reer," finding  in  his  book  "incomparable  things  said  in- 
comparably." Whitman  straightway  published  the  letter, 
much  to  the  sage's  embarrassment,  who  had  not  guarded 
his  recognition  at  all,  and  was  thus  made  to  appear  toler- 
ant of  Whitman's  offenses  against  decency,  although  these 
were  afterward  matters  of  serious  remonstrance  from 
him,  as  they  were  necessarily  most  repugnant  of  his  own 
taste.    Whitman  published  several  more  editions  of  his 
book,  much  enlarging  it,  before  the  war  came  and  took 
the  poet  into  its  great  body  of  human  forces,  working  for 
that  enlargement  of  American  life  which  was  his  cher- 
ished idea. 

The  poet's  father  had  died  in  1855,  as  "Leaves  of 
Grass"  was  going  through  the  press.   In  1862  his  brother, 
Col.  George  W.  Whitman  of  Camden,  N.J.,  was  wounded 
in  one  of  the  battles  in  Virginia,  and  Walt  went  to  the 
hospital  to  take  care  of  him .    He  continued  in  hospital 
service,  in  the  camps,  on  the  fields,  or  at  the  many  hos- 
pitals around  and  in  Washington,  throughout  the  war  and 
into  the  fall  of  1865.    In  the  course  of  this  volunteer  serv- 
ice, which  made  him  as  truly  a  hero  of  the  war  as  march- 
ing and  fighting  in  the  ranks  would  have  done,  the  strong 
man,  who  had  never  known  a  day's  sickness  in  his  life, 
contracted  a  blood-poisoning,  as  it  is  understood,  which 
lingered  in  his  system  and  resulted  finally  in  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  at  Washington  in  1873.    Just  after  this  blow  fell 
his  mother  died;  a  sister  who  was  very  dear  to  him  had 
died  shortly  before,  and  as  it  became  impossible  to  hope 
for  restoration  of  health,  he  resigned  his  clerkship  in  the 
attorney- general's  office,  which  he  had  held  for  nearly 
nine  years.    Previously  he  had  filled,  for  the  first  half  of 
1865,  a  clerkship  in  the  interior  department,  spending 
his  time  out  of  office  hours  in  the  hospitals.    From  this 
post  Secretary  Harlan  turned  him  out  on  the  sole  ground 
of  his  authorship  of  "Leaves  of  Grass."   It  was  then  that 
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the  late  William  Douglas  O'Connor  gave  him  the  name  of 
"the  good  gray  poet"  in  an  indignant  and  savage  pamphlet 
of  protest  against  the  gross  injustice  of  this  treatment. 
The  poet's  health  did  not  rally  after  the  breakdown  of  1873, 
and  the  paralysis  has  crept  slowly  on  ever  since,  though 
not  deterring  him  from  a  great  amount  of  literary  work 
even  up  to  the  very  latest.    He  took  up  his  abode  in  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  at  first  with  his  brother,  Col.  Whitman,  then 
city  inspector  of  gas-pipes,  and  during  the  year  of  the 
centennial  the  little  brick  house  with  marble  window  sills 
and  doorsteps  (quite  in  the  Philadelphia  style),  on  Stevens 
street  in  Camden,  was  a  resort  of  many  pilgrims.   In  that 
city  he  had  made  his  home  ever  since,  but  for  some  years 
living  in  a  small  hired  house  of  his  own,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  did;  and  making  occasional  trips  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  of  which  the  most  notable  was  that  to  Boston 
in  1883,  when  Osgood  published  his  poems--an  enterprise 
from  which  the  attorney- general  of  the  state  soon  dissuad- 
ed the  Boston  publisher. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  chronology  of  Walt 
Whitman's  books,  for  they  were  gotten  out  so  irregularly, 
so  commonly  without  the  imprimatur  of  well-known  pub- 
lishing houses,  that  only  one  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  matter  can  pretend  to  know  much  about  it,  and  there 
will  not  be  attainable  a  complete  Whitman  bibliography  un- 
til W.  S.  Kennedy's  promised  work  shall  appear.    But 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  has  undergone  several  revisions,  and 
without  essential  change  has  been  much  improved  in  move- 
ment and  phrasing.    The  first  important  revision  from 
1855  was  in  I860,  the  volume  then  produced  by  Thayer  & 
Eldridge  of  Boston  containing  much  additional  matter,  which 
however,  gave  him  no  additional  fame.    "Drum  Taps,"  on 
the  other  hand,  which  he  brought  out  shortly  after  the  war, 
presented  him  in  a  new  light,  placing  him  at  the  front  of  all 
poets  of  that  great  time,  by  an  embodiment  of  its  spirit 
such  as  no  other  single  poet  has  achieved.    There  was 
nothing  in  this  book  to  revolt  good  people;  nothing  either 
to  placate  the  critic  punctilious  for  the  old  forms  and  the 
old  ideas .    Yet  it  made  Whitman  for  the  first  time  a  do- 
mestic poet,  appealing  with  intimate  sympathy  to  the  heart 
of  the  people,  touching  the  patriotic  ardor  and  the  personal 
bereavement  of  the  war,  and  all  with  a  power  that  seems  to 
us  unmatchable.    Noteworthy  as  the  verse  of  "Drum  Taps" 
was,  it  received  in  1870  a  complement  as  remarkable  in 
the  prose  of  'Democratic  Vistas,"  a  book  far  too  little  read 
and  considered,  --profitable  for  every  American  citizen  to 
read  and  consider.    Together  with  full  recognition  of  the 
glories  of  democracy  marches  the  serious  divination  of  its 
dangers,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere  in  anything 
like  the  same  brief  space  wisdom  so  closely  compacted, 
warning  so  fervent  and  prophetic. 

In  1875,  suffering  from  the  grave  derangements  of 
health  that  followed  the  attack  of  paralysis,  Walt  Whitman 
collected  all  his  writings  and  issued  them  the  next  year  in 
two  volumes,  having  them  printed  and  bound  at  Camden 
under  his  own  supervision.    This  was  the  "author's  edi- 
tion" in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  could  only  be  obtained  of 
the  poet  personally,  for  of  the  booksellers  he  had  no  bet- 
ter opinion  than  John  Ruskin  has .    The  volumes  are  rich 
in  typographic  as  well  as  literary  idiosyncrasies,  and  are 
bound  in  half -vellum .    The  poet  was  wont  to  keep  a  few 
sets  in  his  house  and  to  annotate  them  here  and  there  as 
the  humor  seized  him,  so  that  many  a  purchaser  has  a 


unique  memorial  of  the  author  to  be  prized  accordingly. 
One  volume  was  lettered  "Leaves  of  Grass;  Ed'n  1876," 
and  this  comprised  the  latest  revision  and  rearrange- 
ment of  the  main  poem  "Walt  Whitman,"  the  "Children 
of  Adam"  and  "Calamus,"  besides  other  cognate  verse; 
"Drum  Taps"  and  "Marches  Now  the  War  is  Over"  fol- 
lowed.   The  companion  volume  was  entitled  "Two  Rivu- 
lets; Prose  and  Verse."   In  a  preface  Whitman  presents 
his  explanation  and  apologia  for  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  ex- 
pressing his  great  inclusive  scheme  of  American  humani- 
ty, --a  scheme  whose  development  he  hardly  foresaw  when 
he  wrote  in  1855 

I,  now  thirty-six  years  old,  in  perfect  health,  begin, 
Hoping  to  cease  not  till  death,  — 

but  which  was  plainly  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things. 
In  this  maturer  volume  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  the 
physiology  which  affronts  in  its  predecessor;  it  is  the 
ripened  fruit  of  a  mastered  art.    His  voice  is  nobler, 
deeper,  richer  in  harmonies,  and  though  never  exceed- 
ing in  power  the  best  that  went  before,  it  owns  a  more 
sustained  dignity  and  beauty.   The  stately  ode  "Eidolons," 
the  mystic  "Prayer  of  Columbus"  here  are  found;  the 
"Democratic  Vistas,"  and  "Memoranda  During  the  War" 
are  followed  by  "President  Lincoln's  Burial  Hymn"  and 
the  exquisite  dirge  "O  Captain!  my  Captain!"   These  Lin- 
coln poems,  and  the  marvelous  description  of  the  mur- 
der of  President  Lincoln  in  the  "Memoranda,"  are  the 
only  writings  by  which  Whitman  is  truly  popular.    The 
picture  of  that  terrible  event  is  so  vividly  graphic  that  it 
is  generally  supposed  the  narrator  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  notwithstanding  his  distinct  state- 
ment that  he  was  elsewhere,  --he  was  in  fact  on  that  night 
visiting  his  mother  on  Long  Island,  and  it  was  there  that 
"lilacs  in  the  dooryard  bloomed,"  to  forever  associate 
their  perfume  in  his  mind  (and  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  readers)  with  the  memory  of  Lincoln's  death.   Among 
the  other  contents  of  this  volume  are  several  of  his  oc- 
casional poems- -for  Whitman  had  his  share  of  such  dis- 
tinctions.   Here  is  the  "Song  of  the  Exposition,"  recited 
at  the  opening  of  the  American  institute  exhibition  at  New 
York  in  1871 — better  known  by  its  opening  line,   "After 
all,  not  to  create  only";  here  is  the  "Song  of  the  Univer- 
sal," the  commencement  poem  at  Tufts  college  in  1874; 
and  far  the  finest,   "As  a  strong  bird  on  pinions  free," 
the  Dartmouth  commencement  poem  in  1 872 .    Here  also 
are  the  magnificent  "Passage  to  India,"  "The  Mystic 
Trumpeter"  and  "Proud  Music  of  the  Storm."  Altogether, 
a  very  important  and  interesting  book. 

Since  these  volumes  five  others  have  appeared,  the 
last  only  about  eight  months  ago.    The  first  was  the  Os- 
good publication  of  "Leaves  of  Grass  "  in  1 881 ,  which  the 
Boston  publisher  abandoned  under  threat  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state  of  prosecution  for  publishing  obscene 
literature.    There  was  an  attempt  made  to  prevent  also 
the  book's  transmission  through  the  mails,  but  fanaticism 
had  no  influence  at  the  post-office  department.    A  Phila- 
delphia publishing-house  took  up  the  task  Osgood  laid 
down,  and  Massachusetts  enjoys  the  distinction,  such  as 
it  is,  of  proscribing  Whitman  in  a  land  whose  publishers 
freely  issue  Swinburne,  Dante  Rossetti  and  other  sala- 
cious or  fleshly  poets .    The  Philadelphia  firm,  Rees, 
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Welsh  &  Co.,  continue,  we  believe,  to  publish  Whitman's 
"Leaves,"  and  not  long  after  its  appearance  added  an  in- 
teresting volume  of  prose  notes,  mainly  of  outdoor  life, 
entitled  "Specimen  Days  and  Collect."   While  publishers 
were  perhaps  deterred  chiefly  by  the  ill  complexion  of  the 
Adamic  poems  from  accepting  his  first  book,  the  real  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  Whitman's  market  has  been  the  unusual 
form  of  his  work,  in  which  the  average  reading  public  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  delight.    That  the  work  has  also  un- 
usual power  and  significance  does  not  avail  in  the  face  of 
that  hard  fact. 

Whitman  had  found  the  magazines  seldom  open  to  him. 
The  Atlantic  once,  early  in  its  existence,  accepted  one  of 
his  strange  poems,   "Elemental  Drifts";  Harper's  has  used 
several,  among  them  the  "Prayer  of  Columbus."    The  Cen- 
tury has  ventured  on  the  experiment,  but,  as  a  rule,  such 
convention-defying  verse,  no  matter  what  thought  it  bears, 
is  not  wanted  where  the  sonnetteers,  the  second-hand  trou- 
badours and  the  rest  of  the  cherry-stone  carvers  are  wel- 
come.   Of  late,  the  newspapers  have  been  favored  with 
Whitman's  contributions;  the  Critic  has  been  distinguished 
by  excellent  little  papers  and  poems  by  him;  The  Republi- 
can has  been  honored  occasionally,  and  the  New  York  Her- 
ald.   He  had  written  a  good  deal,  as  his  strength  allowed, 
in  these  his  declining  years,  and  in  1885  a  farewell  vol- 
ume, as  he  regarded  it,   "November  Boughs,"  was  issued. 
But  his  remarkable  vitality  deferred  his  real  farewell  yet 
longer,  and  in  1889  he  issued  "Sands  at  Seventy."   Finally 
in  1891  came  "Good-by  My  Fancy!"  a  volume  of  prose  and 
verse  which  he  described  as  "an  annex  to  Leaves  of  Grass," 
and  there  remain  a  good  many  writings  yet  to  gather  to- 
gether, including  the  fine  ode  on  "Death's  Valley"  in  the 
April  Harper's. 

"The  good  gray  poet,"  however  severely  he  has  been 
treated  in  the  past,  --and  not  without  reason  either,  as  all 
but  he  and  his  foolish  friends  had  to  allow,  --had  rejoiced 
for  some  years  in  the  enviable  and  constant  friendship  and 
esteem  of  men  and  women  whose  opinion  is  not  lightly  won, 
and  had  even  conquered  a  certain  vogue;  so  that  could  he 
have  lived  a  dozen  years  more  he  would  very  likely  have 
found  himself  the  central  figure  among  men  of  letters  in 
this  country.    For  some  years  his  annual  recitation  of  his 
description  of  Lincoln's  death  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia has  been  an  event  of  mark.    He  was  quite  a  hero  when 
he  visited  Boston  and  Concord  in  1881,  and  saw  Emerson 
again  and  F.  B.  Sanborn.    Some  time  ago,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Sanborn,  writing  to  The  Republican,  described  his  first 
glimpse  of  Whitman.    It  was  in  1860,  when  Sanborn  was 
kidnaped  by  a  United  States  marshal  to  be  haled  to  Wash- 
ington on  account  of  John  Brown's  raid,  and  was  taken  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  supreme  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.    Whitman  was  among  the  spectators,  and  Mr.  San- 
born notes  that  he  wore  a  loose  jacket  with  open  shirt  col- 
lar,  "over  which  poured  the  fullness  of  his  beard,  while 
his  large  and  singular  blue  eyes  under  heavy  arching 
brows  wandered  over  the  assembly,  as  some  stately 
creature  of  the  fields  turns  his  eyes  slowly  about  him  in 
the  presence  of  many  men."   This  singularity  of  aspect 
and  imposing  air  always  characterized  Whitman.   He  aged 
rapidly  during  the  war  and  his  light  brown  hair  and  beard 
grew  quite  gray  before  he  was  50.    Latterly  they  have  be- 
come white,  and  he  was  one  of  our  white-bearded  patri- 
archs of  literature,  such  as  Longfellow  and  Bryant  were, 


and  as  Stoddard  is  growing  to  be.    He  had  attached  to 
himself  many  warm  personal  friends,  and  impressed 
those  who  visited  him  as  a  rarely  lovable  and  sweet  na- 
tured  old  man.    His  life  was  simple  and  true,  and  his 
ardent  illustration  of  that  "love  of  comrades"  which  is 
a  cardinal  point  of  his  creed,  while  he  was  'the  wound - 
dresser"  of  our  suffering  soldiers,  was  as  beautiful  as 
man  could  give.    We  may  well  believe  that  a  good  soul 
as  well  as  a  great  poet  has  departed  from  us . 


(74) 
THE  GENTUS  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  WALT  WHITMAN 

The  obituaries  of  Whitman,  the  poet,  remind  us  once 
more  that  the  world  never  quite  knows,  until  it  is  too 
late,  what  to  do  with  a  poet--that  troublesome,  unrestful 
member  of  the  social  body.    It  could  find  no  place  for 
Homer,  who  wandered  about  like  a  gipsy,  and  was  prob- 
ably no  more  esteemed;  it  turned  /Eschylus  out  into  the 
fields  where  an  eagle,  mistaking  him  for  a  "solid  man" 
of  Syracuse,  dropped  a  tortoise  on  his  head;  it  banished 
Dante  from  Florence,  and  kept  him  roaming  about  Italy; 
it  kept  Shakespeare  on  the  stage,  making  himself  "a  mot- 
ley to  the  view";  it  came  near  imprisoning  poor  blind 
Milton,  sent  Tasso  to  a  cell,  Landor  and  Shelley  into  ex- 
ile; turned  Burns  into  an  exciseman,  Freneau  into  a  de- 
partment clerk;  and  when  Whitman  was  in  that  humble 
position,  turned  him  out  as  an  indecent  person.    Even 
when  it  applauds  and  pays  poets,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  Scott,  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  it  is  apt  to  exact 
so  much  of  them  that  their  genius  runs  itself  out.    The 
true  discipline  for  poets  and  other  inebriates  is  yet  to 
be  discovered. 

Whitman  may  perhaps  have  received  money  enough 
for  his  books  to  support  him  five  years  out  of  the  73  that 
he  lived;  but  he  achieved  fame  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
income.    After  the  publication  of  his  first  book  in  1855, 
he  could  never  be  overlooked,  though  many  excellent  peo- 
ple tried  hard  to  do  it.    An  intelligent  Englishman,  writ- 
ing to  Thoreau  early  in  1857,  said  of  him:    "Walt  Whit- 
man's poems  have  only  been  heard  of  in  England  to  be 
laughed  at,  and  voted  offensive.    Here  are  'Leaves'  in- 
deed, which  I  can  no  more  understand  than  the  book  of 
Enoch,  or  the  inedited  poems  of  Daniel.    I  cannot  believe 
that  such  a  man  lives  unless  I  actually  touch  him.    He  is 
further  ahead  of  me  in  yonder  West,  than  Buddha  is  be- 
hind me  in  the  Orient.    I  find  reality  and  beauty,  mixed 
with  not  a  little  violence  and  coarseness,  both  of  which 
are  to  me  effeminate.    The  man  appears  to  me  not  to 
know  how  to  behave  himself.    I  find  the  gentleman  alto- 
gether left  out  of  the  book!    These  Leaves  completely 
puzzle  me.    Is  there  actually  such  a  man  as  Whitman? 
His  is  a  tongue  'not  understanded'  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  the  first  book  I  have  ever  seen  which  I  should  call 
'a  new  book, '--and  thus  would  I  sum  up  the  impression 
it  makes  upon  me." 

There  was  much  confused  insight  in  this  early  judg- 
ment passed  upon  the  first  of  Whitman's  volumes:  much 
clear  insight  also  in  that  famous  judgment  of  Emerson's 
in  1855,  greeting  Whitman  at  the  outset  of  a  great  career, 
which  yet,  said  Emerson,  must  have  had  a  long  past  be- 
hind it.   Whitman's  must  indeed  be  called  a  great  career, 
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from  the  impression  he  has  made  on  his  age,  though  he  has 
had  so  little  of  the  common  literary  success .    There  are 
persons  that  make  such  an  impression,  without  in  fact  ac- 
complishing much  that  can  afterwards  be  cited.    Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  such,  --the  antipodes  of  Whitman  in  many  ways 
--the  gentleman  certainly  not  left  out  in  Sidney's  case,  -- 
yet  sure  to  be  remembered  and  cited  for  ages,  from  the 
personal  effect  he  produced.    Other  examples  will  occur 
to  the  reader,  but  this  is  the  most  shining  one. 

Yet  even  in  literature  Whitman  has  made  his  mark  inef- 
faceable.   A  single  poem  determines  the  rank  of  poets,  and 
Whitman's  dirge  for  Abraham  Lincoln  shows  him  superior 
in  the  powers  that  constitute  the  poet  to  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries.   The  management  of  those  powers  was  wil- 
ful and  oftentimes  fatiguing;  but  their  existence  will  not  be 
denied  hereafter  half  so  much  as  it  has  been  denied  in  his 
lifetime.    He  was  a  superior  person,  not  without  vanity 
and  other  foibles,  but  one  of  whom  America  has  a  right  to 
be  proud,  and  for  whom  she  will  be  duly  grateful  when  the 
usual  period  of  ingratitude  towards  poets  has  passed  by. 

As  a  critic  Whitman  was  searching,  but  not  always  ex- 
act, moved  in  his  judgment  by  considerations  sometimes 
trivial.    His  opinion  of  American  poets,  given  in  1885,  is 
an  evidence  of  this.    He  said:   "I  am  an  admirer  of  Bryant, 
Emerson,  Whittier  and  Longfellow- -in  the  order  given. 
I  would  put  Bryant  first  in  many  respects.    For  a  long 
period  I  placed  Emerson  at  the  head  of  American  poetic 
literature,  but  of  late  I  consider  Bryant  worthy  of  the  lead- 
ing place,  on  account  of  a  certain  native  vitality  and  patri- 
otic character  as  well  as  an  odor  in  his  poetry  as  in  the 
woods  and  by  the  seashore.    Emerson's  great  points  are 
intellectual  freedom,  perfect  style,  and  real  manliness; 
but  the  tendency  of  his  writings  is  to  refine  and  sharpen 
off  till  the  points  are  lost.    Whittier  is  fervid,  rather 
grim,  expressing  a  Quaker  Puritan  element  in  New  Eng- 
land history  that  is  precious;  in  his  old  age  he  is  Inclined 
to  get  out  of  the  narrow  rut  of  Puritanic  Quakerism .    Long- 
fellow, as  a  poet  of  grace  and  sweetness  and  amiability, 
will  always  be  welcome.    Don't  know  that  I  have  anything 
to  say  concerning  the  great  brood  of  poets  springing  up . 
They  often  seem  to  me  like  the  echoes  of  an  echo." 

Well,  most  poetry  is  full  of  echoes  and  the  best  has  the 
most  of  them;  Whitman's  own  abounds  in  echoes,  in  spite 
of  its  newness  and  the  contrived  spontaneity  of  its  metri- 
cal form .    Emerson  described  it  to  me  as  "a  mixture  of 
the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  the  New  York  Herald "- -that  is,  pro- 
found in  its  thought  and  sentiment,  but  often  vulgarized  in 
tone  and  expression,  as  that  then  "Satanic"  newspaper 
was.    In  I860  Whitman  described  Emerson  as  "keen, 
physically  and  morally  magnetic,  armed  at  every  point, 
and,  when  he  chose,  wielding  the  emotional  just  as  well 
as  the  intellectual."    That  was  good  criticism;  and  so  is 
the  description  which  he  gave  of  Emerson's  manner  at  the 
conversation  in  my  house  in  1881,  where,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  Emerson,  Alcott,  Louisa  Alcott  and  Whitman 
met  together.    Emerson,  he  said,  was  "a  listener,  and 
apparently  an  alert  one,  with  the  well-known  expression 
of  sweetness,  and  the  old,  clear-peering  aspect  quite  the 
same."   Seven  months  after  this  Emerson  died. 

What  Whitman  could  do  in  prose  description  may  be 
seen  in  the  little  word -picture  he  made  of  the  September 
haymakers  under  the  side  of  Nashawtuc,  as  he  saw  them 
from  my  porch,  across  the  Musketaquid.    "The  spread 


of  emerald-green  and  brown,  the  knolls,  the  score  or 
two  of  little  haycocks  dotting  the  meadow,  the  loaded-up 
wagon,  the  patient  horses,  the  slow,  strong  action  of  the 
men  and  pitchforks,  --all  in  the  fast-waning  afternoon, 
with  patches  of  yellow  sun- sheen,  mottled  by  long  shad- 
ows--a  cricket  shrilly  chirping,  herald  of  the  dusk- -a 
boat  with  two  figures  noiselessly  gliding  along  the  little 
river,  passing  under  the  stone  bridge-arch- -the  slight 
settling  haze  of  aerial  moisture,  the  sky,  and  the  peace- 
fulness  expanding  in  all  directions  and  overhead- -fill  and 
soothe  me." 

Here  was  the  painter's  and  the  poet's  eye,  taking  in  at 
a  few  glances  the  whole  impression  of  the  scene,  so  that 
it  could  be  painted  in  due  color  from  this  short  sketch 
alone.    A  very  different  picture  that  stream  presents  to- 
day, under  a  fierce  March  wind,  like  that  which  drove 
Thoreau's  boat  to  Sudbury  in  1856,  as  his  poet -passenger 
described  it: 

The  wind  was  fair,  yet  was  it  terrible, 
As  straightway  to  our  pinnace  we  repaired, 
Securely  anchored  in  transparent  ice. 
And  as  we  sailed  yet  fiercer  blew  the  gale, 
Bending  our  tiny  canvas,  while  the  foam 
Leaped  cheerily  in  front  beneath  the  bows. 
Under  full  many  a  bridge  we  madly  shot, 
Far  o'er  the  billows  of  a  chopping  sea, 
Or,  as  the  river  winded,  by  the  oars 
We  urged  the  vessel  forward  on  her  course. 

Whitman  was  as  fond  in  his  day  of  the  active,  icy 
wind,  as  of  the  peaceful,  rural  quiet:   his  verses  of  the 
Civil  War  disclose  his  patriotic  affections --perhaps  the 
strongest  part  of  his  manly  soul- -and  he  was  ready  to 
endure  what  might  be  needful  to  cleanse  his  country  from 
its  crimes.    He  could  have  said  with  his  brother  poet: 

Thou  brave,  stern  wind  of  March !  O,  purify 
This  cankered  land  of  its  unnumbered  taints, 
And  waft  us  into  ports  where  all  is  love. 

One  of  those  ports  Whitman  has  found  at  last,  no 
doubt,  after  the  long  and  much-becalmed  voyage  of  these 
later  years  of  illness. 

Concord,  March  28.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


(75) 
TRANSCENDENTALISM:    PARKER, 
AND  CARLYLE 


EMERSON 


Among  the  books  which  Roberts  brings  out  this  spring 
there  is  an  excellent  volume  of  the  early  discourses  of 
Theodore  Parker,  delivered  in  his  small  West  Roxbury 
parish,  mostly  before  he  visited  Europe  in  1843-44.    A 
few  of  them  were  written  after  his  return,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  observations  in  Rome,  in  London  and  in  Ger- 
many, which  he  did  not  again  visit  until  1859- -during  his 
last  illness- -for  he  died  at  Florence  in  May,  1860.    Few 
of  those  who  heard  his  aggressive  and  controversial  ser- 
mons against  slavery  and  false  religions  will  fail  to  be 
surprised  at  the  tender  piety  and  poetic  beauty  of  these 
youthful  discourses,  written  before  the  stern  battle  of 
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his  life  began.    He  was  one  of  the  first  readers  of  Emer- 
son's thin  book  of  philosophy  called  "Nature,"  which  was 
published  in  1836,  and  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  Car- 
lyle  and  of  Parker.    The  latter  valued  it  more  highly,  for 
it  was  too  Platonic  for  Carlyle,  who  disliked  both  Plato  and 
Socrates.    How  it  colored  Parker's  sermons  will  be  seen 
by  a  passage  or  two  from  one  which  he  wrote  in  1838,  quot- 
ing freely  from  the  original  and  the  selected  beauties  of 
"Nature."   Take  this  page,  for  example,  where  Emerson 
and  his  admired  George  Herbert  color  the  whole  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  sermon: 

You  will  not  envy  the  property  of  the  wealthy,  for  you 
are  richer  than  he  if  you  can  enjoy  more  of  his  posses- 
sions than  he  himself.    "Give  me  health  and  a  day,"  says 
one,   "and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous." 

"For  us  the  winds  do  blow, 

The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains 

flow. 
Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good, 
As  our  delight  or  as  our  treasure; 
The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food 
Or  cabinet  of  pleasure . 

"More  servants  wait  on  man 

Than  he'll  take  notice  of;  in  every  path 

He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him, 

When  sickness  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 

O  mighty  love!    Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 

Another  to  attend  him." 

But  if  a  man  is  selfish  and  desires  to  exclude  others  he 
loses  his  own  inheritance.    He  would  enlarge,  and  he  lim- 
its; he  would  debar  others,  and  he  shuts  out  himself.    In- 
stead of  rejoicing  in  all  things,  he  takes  no  pleasure  out  of 
his  own  estates;  his  own  possessions  are  barren,  little  and 
low,  yet  he  counts  them  better  than  all  the  world  besides. 
The  true  man  has  ownership  of  the  sun;  the  selfish  pos- 
sesses only  his  own  candle.    The  true  man  sees  a  brother 
everywhere,  though  in  rags;  but  the  selfish  has  no  kindred 
out  of  his  own  class.    He  was  born  the  heir  of  all,  but  he 
has  sold  his  birthright.    Not  satisfied  with  just  possessions 
in  all,  he  would  shut  out  others,  and  so  he  has  lost  the  best 
of  his  patrimony.    A  miser  was  once  offered  his  hands  full 
of  a  precious  liquid;  to  gain  much,  he  opened  wide  his  fin- 
gers and  lost  all.    The  world  is  full  of  such  misers. . . . 
To  possess  the  world  we  must  be  good.    All  things  are 
yours,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  you  are  not  selfish, 
but  wise  and  good  also.    A  man  always  finds  the  world  re- 
flects his  own  feelings .    To  a  man  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind,  the  very  heavens  seem  to  laugh;  all  nature  wears 
a  smile.    To  a  man  in  sorrow,  all  appears  melancholy. 
If  he  is  peevish,  all  things  seem  to  conspire  to  vex  him . 
Is  he  in  deep  affliction?    His  mind  will  hang  the  heavens 
in  dim  eclipse: 

"The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 

Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 

That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality." 

Nature  and  society  always  wear  the  colors  of  the  spirit. 
"To  a  man  laboring  under  a  calamity,  the  heat  of  his  own 
fire  hath  a  sadness  in  it." 


From  a  sermon  on  "Tranquility,"  written  in  1837, 
when  Parker  had  been  but  two  years  out  of  the  divinity 
school,  I  take  this  page,  which  may  profitably  be  perused 
by  Joseph  Cook: 

There  is  a  noisy  way  of  seeking  after  truth  by  talking 
loudly  about  it  and  decrying  those  who  think  differently 
from  one's  self.    To  such  seekers  truth,  which  is  of  no 
sect  or  party,  gives  no  answer,  shrouding  itself  in  dark- 
ness.   Haste,  violence,  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  calm, 
noiseless  spirit  of  religion.    True  religion  is  always  calm 
and  gentle.    One  does  not  hear  its  voice  obtrusive  in  the 
streets;  the  bruised  reed  it  breaks  not,  so  gentle  is  it; 
the  smoking  flax  it  doth  not  quench,  so  calm  is  its  spirit 
of  forbearance.    In  thinking  upon  religious  concerns,  let 
all  haste  and  violence  and  impetuosity  be  laid  aside;  then, 
if  at  no  other  time,  should  men  be  calm.    The  Comforter 
who  revealeth  all  needful  things,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  was 
likewise  the  Spirit  of  peace.    The  Spirit  of  God,  giving 
power  to  his  Son  without  measure,  came  down  to  the  calm 
likeness  of  a  dove,  the  symbol  of  tranquility.    What  a 
beautiful  meaning  is  herein.    It  shows  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  not  to  be  taken  by  violence,  but  by  gentle- 
ness; only  for  composed  souls  can  there  be  peace.    Well 
is  the  highest  object  we  seek  called  rest  for  our  souls. 

It  was  a  youthful  fancy  of  Parker's  to  compose  parables 
in  the  oriental  manner,  --sometimes  taking  for  their  nu- 
cleus a  Jewish  or  Arabian  allegory,  but  often  inventing 
them  himself  or  turning  the  words  of  scripture,  with  which 
no  man  was  more  familiar,  into  a  parable.   Gradually  this 
habit  disappeared  as  Parker  grew  more  controversial,  but 
from  1837  to  1846  these  parables  are  frequent  in  his  dis- 
courses, of  which  his  executor  has  now  in  possession 
more  than  900.    Here  is  an  example  from  the  same  dis- 
course on  "Tranquility";  closing  that  sermon,   indeed,  as 
his  fashion  then  was,  with  a  parable  or  a  poem: 

When  the  Ark  had  long  floated  upon  the  waters,  and  the 
deluge  had  finished  the  work  of  the  Almighty,  he  called 
upon  his  angels  to  go  down  and  cause  the  waters  to  abate 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  fair  verdure  to  re- 
turn thereto.    The  angel  of  violence  exclaimed,   "Send  me"; 
and  all  replied,   "He  is  most  fit  for  such  a  mission,  de- 
manding a  rude  and  fierce  spirit."    And  so  the  angel  of 
violence  went  down.    He  called  together  the  winds  to  sweep 
the  waters  from  the  earth.    The  storm  howled.    Up  rolled 
the  frantic  waters,  in  mad  waves.     Fitfully  the  storm- 
clouds  rushed  together.    Lightning  glared  wildly,  the  deep 
thunder  chiming  awful  in.    But  not  a  drop  of  water  disap- 
peared; even  the  long- tried  Ark  had  like  to  founder.   Wea- 
ry with  this  confusion,  the  angel  of  violence  soon  went 
back;  and  the  Almighty  sent  down  the  spirit  of  calmness. 
Slowly  the  angel  came  down  on  his  dove-like  pinions,  the 
olive  branch  in  his  hand,  love  smiling  out  of  his  eyes, 
peace  enlightening  his  face.    At  a  single  wave  of  his  olive 
branch  the  storm  lulled  away  into  a  low  murmur  of  peace . 
The  loud  chiming  of  the  waves  became  a  gentle  ripple. 
Softly  the  sun  came  forth;  and  on  the  bosom  of  the  retreat- 
ing cloud  shone  the  rainbow  of  promise,  the  fair  token  of 
hope,  the  emblem  that  tranquility  shall  ever  prevail. 
The  Ark  rested,  and  the  delivered  came  forth,  singing, 
"Blessed  be  God,  and  the  strong  spirit  of  tranquility;  the 
meekest  is  ever  the  mightiest." 
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Altruism  did  not  begin  with  Howells  or  with  Tolstoi,  it 
was  an  essential  feature  of  Transcendentalism,  as  we  see 
by  this  page  from  a  sermon  of  Parker's  in  1838: 

All  things  belong  to  him  who  has  a  sense  to  perceive 
them  and  a  human  heart  to  feel ,    The  rose  in  the  garden 
wafts  its  fragrance  to  the  boy  in  the  street;  it  is  as  grate- 
ful to  him  as  to  the  man  in  whose  garden  it  grows ,   A  con- 
tented heart  is  a  continual  feast.    To  him  who  possesses 
this  and  open  senses  to  enjoy,  all  things  belong.    For  him 
the  merchant  sends  his  ships  afar;  for  him  the  artist  toils 
with  busy  hand;  for  him  avarice  lays  up  its  stores,  and 
grandeur  exhibits  its  magnificence;  for  him  Jezebel  tires 
her  head,  adorns  her  face  and  arrays  her  in  jewels;  for 
him  are  groves  planted  and  fair  houses  built.   The  breath 
of  morn,   "the  rising  sweet  with  song  of  earliest  bird," 
the  crimson  twilight,  are  his,  and  he  enjoys  them.    The 
strength  of  noonday  is  his.    The  sober  majesty  of  evening, 
the  awful  solemnity  of  night,  all  are  his.    Now,  every  man 
may  possess  all  these  treasures  on  one  condition- -that  he 
is  not  selfish.    When  he  looks  round  on  all  these  objects 
he  may  rejoice  in  them  so  long  as  he  enjoys  them  without 
thinking  of  himself;  but  the  moment  he  says,  "This  inch  of 
ground  is  mine,  but  that  large  domain  is  my  neighbor's, 
would  that  were  mine  also!"  he  has  destroyed  his  enjoy- 
ment therein.   He  wishes  to  possess  exclusively,  and  loses 
all  which  he  really  had . 

His  Unitarian  brethren  broke  with  Parker  on  his  tenden- 
cy to  social  reformation,  his  interpretation  of  miracles, 
and  his  view  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.    Most  of  them 
have  since  come  upon  his  ground  in  all  these  matters,  and 
some  have  gone  beyond  him .    What  Parker  held  50  years 
ago  concerning  the  character  and  mission  of  Christ  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  now.    He  believed  in  a  special  inter- 
position of  God  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
these  were  his  words : 

A  pious  man  feels  God's  presence  everywhere.    He 
cannot  look,  but  each  foot  of  space  is  a  text,  from  which 
Nature  preaches  of  him  that  is  and  shall  be.    He  sees  his 
works  in  all  the  events  of  human  history,  --at  the  death 
of  a  martyr;  in  the  passage  of  a  ship  laden  with  holy  men, 
over  the  wilderness  of  waters;  in  the  discovery  of  each  art 
and  science;  in  all  religious  and  moral  reforms.    There  is 
a  very  evident  action  of  the  divine  Providence  that  orders 
all.   There  was  in  this  work  of  Jesus.    The  time  and  place, 
the  circumstances  and  the  men,  --all  mark  this  as  one  of 
the  great  works  of  Providence  for  men.    Not  as  if  God  de- 
parted from  his  laws,  --which  it  is  almost  impious  to  sup- 
pose he  should  ever  do,  --but  by  his  laws  he  did  the  work. 

Why  is  it  that  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  is  the  great  event 
in  his  life  to  so  many  men,  the  great  event  in  the  world's 
life?    I  think  it  must  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the  man, 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
event.   Here  is  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of  men,  so  pure  that 
his  accuser  and  judge  said,   "I  find  no  fault  in  the  man"; 
so  religious  and  moral  that  to  all  of  us,  18  centuries  after 
his  death,  he  stands  as  the  ideal  and  archetype  of  religion, 
a  complete  man  of  faith  and  works,  cut  off  by  the  very  men 
he  sought  to  save,  cut  off  for  his  excellence,  not  for  his 
want  of  it.    He  who  had  gone  about  doing  good,  a  young 
man,  whom  fear  could  not  dismay,  nor  wealth  bribe,  nor 


the  devout  respect  felt  for  Moses  and  Elias  turn  from 
the  path  of  duty,  --this  man,  the  bud  and  orient  blossom 
of  humanity,  to  be  thus  cut  down!    Here  was  purity  so 
great  that  the  next  age  worshiped  him;  spiritual  power 
so  vast  and  with  so  deep  insight,  a  heart  so  loving,  a  life 
so  fair,  that  the  best  portion  of  the  race  of  men  for  16 
centuries  have  counted  him  a  god,  yes,  the  very  God; 
and  it  all  falls  at  the  hands  of  its  foes.    To  step  aside 
from  the  opinions  so  often  formed  of  Jesus,  --opinions 
for  which  the  world  has  fought  bitter  wars,  --let  us  con- 
template him  freely  as  a  man,  tempted  in  all  things  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,  as  the  evangelists  and  apos- 
tles contemplated  him.    Look  at  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken to  bring  about  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  --that 
is,  to  break  every  yoke  of  superstition,  folly,  sin;  to  es- 
tablish the  reign  of  peace,  brotherhood,  love;  to  make 
religion  not  a  thing  of  temples  and  forms  and  ritual  ob- 
servance, but  a  thing  of  daily  life;  to  restore  to  man  his 
rights  and  bring  him  to  his  true  estate.    Compare  this  to 
any  reform  of  past  time,  and  what  a  work  was  here,  --a 
work  with  no  bounds;  a  work  undertaken  by  a  Jewish  car- 
penter who  began  when  about  30  years  old. 

This  is  practically  the  same  view  as  that  taken  by  Car- 
lyle,  in  his  conversation  with  Emerson,  as  reported  by 
the  latter  from  his  diary  of  1834,  in  "English  Traits," 
and  Carlyle  at  the  outset  of  his  career  in  literature  was 
a  Transcendentalism  as  Emerson  and  Parker  were.    They 
did  not  borrow  their  ideas  from  him,  as  Gavan  Duffy  ab- 
surdly reports  him  as  saying  in  1849,  but  all  three  drew 
them  from  something  anterior  to  Carlyle,  who  was  eight 
years  older  than  Emerson  and  15  years  older  than  Parker. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  had  the  first  chance  to  say  his 
say,  and  it  helped  both  the  younger  men,  but  their  view  of 
the  world  did  not  originate  with  Carlyle  nor  follow  his  ir- 
regular development  of  it,  which  threw  both  Parker  and 
Emerson  strongly  against  Carlyle 's  later  political  rhapso- 
dies.   This  separation  was  manifested  as  early  as  1843, 
when  Parker  visited  Carlyle  in  Chelsea.    The  lectures  of 
Carlyle  in  1838,  now  printed  from  notes  taken  at  the  time, 
throw  much  light  on  the  wise  and  the  unwise  parts  of  the 
great  Scotchman's  nature,  one  of  the  marked  features  be- 
ing his  dislike  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  whom  his  friend  Em- 
erson always  admired,  and  whom  Parker  praised  with 
some  reservations.    Carlyle,  in  these  lectures,  thinks 
Socrates  a  well-meaning  but  unprofitable  sort  of  man- 
very  much  what  he  thought  of  Alcott,  the  Boston  Socrates 
of  1842,  when  the  two  men  met—and  he  hardly  names 
Plato  at  all.    In  spite  of  this,  and  other  crudenesses,  the 
book  of  lectures  is  a  very  sharp  and  stimulating  one,  like 
all  that  Carlyle  wrote.    It  is  published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 


(76) 
THE  WORLDS  OF  WALT  WHITMAN 
AND  EDMUND  WALLER 

The  New  York  Nation  had  last  week  two  articles  spe- 
cially noteworthy,  one  on  Carson's  "History  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,"  the  other  on  Whitman  the  poet.    Both  of 
them  (having  perhaps  no  other  point  of  resemblance) 
made  me  think  of  Waller,  the  English  poet,  who  was  the 
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antipodes  of  Whitman  in  almost  every  point,  --very  rich, 
while  Whitman  was  poor;  outwardly  decorous  though  actu- 
ally dissolute,  while  Whitman  with  his  freedom  of  speech 
was  a  modest  liver;  false  to  his  friends  at  one  period  and 
another,  while  Whitman  was  stoutly  loyal,  --and  so  on. 
But  it  was  the  Nation's  remarks  about  Taney's  Dred  Scott 
decision  which  made  me  think  of  Waller,  --who  like  other 
rich  men  in  England,  and  many  not  so  rich,  opposed,  as 
his  cousin  Hampden  did,  the  ship-money  decision  of  1636, 
which  was  of  the  same  nature  then  as  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision was  in  1857. 

That  is  to  say,  neither  of  these  famous  judgments  of  high 
courts  were  rendered  for  any  other  reason  than  to  comply 
with  the  men  in  power.    Charles  I.  Strafford  and  Laud, 
and  the  small  band  of  courtiers,  bishops  and  friends  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  obtained  the  ship-money  decision  against 
law  and  right  and  against  the  constitution.    And  the  slave- 
masters  of  the  South,  acting  through  Buchanan  and  his 
cabinet,  through  pro  slavery  judges  and  senators  and  con- 
gressmen, forced  upon  the  United  States  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision against  justice,  against  law,  against  humanity,  and 
in  the  sole  interest  of  negro-slavery,  as  the  ship-money 
decision  was  in  the  sole  interest  of  despotic  power. 

One  of  the  meanest  of  men,  if  his  conduct  be  looked  at 
in  its  moral  aspects,  Edmund  Waller,  was  in  his  time, 
and  for  100  years,  the  most  admired  poet  and  one  of  the 
favorite  orators  in  Parliament.    He  made  a  speech  in  the 
Long  Parliament  impeaching  Crawley,  one  of  the  12  ship- 
money  judges,  July  6,  1641,  in  which  occurs  this  passage, 
truly  English  in  its  tone,  --for,  with  all  his  vices,  Waller, 
the  cousin  of  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  was  a  true  English- 
man :    "In  the  Old  Law  they  were  forbid  'to  seethe  a  kid  in 
his  mother's  milk,'  of  which  the  received  interpretation  is 
that  we  should  not  use  that  to  the  destruction  of  any  crea- 
ture which  was  intended  for  its  preservation.    Now  God 
and  Nature  have  given  us  the  sea  as  our  best  guard  against 
our  enemies,  and  our  ships  as  our  greatest  glory  above 
other  nations;  and  how  barbarously  would  these  men  have 
let  in  the  sea  upon  us,  to  wash  away  our  liberties,  --mak- 
ing the  supply  of  our  navy  a  pretence  for  the  ruin  of  our 
nation!" 

In  1654,  when  Waller  wrote  his  eulogy  on  Cromwell,  he 
put  this  English  maxim  about  the  ocean  into  pleasing  coup- 
lets, such  as  he  was  the  first  in  England  to  frame: 

The  sea's  our  own,  and  now  all  nations  greet 
With  bending  sails  all  vessels  of  our  fleet; 
Our  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow 
Or  swelling  sails  around  the  globe  may  go. 

As  Mr.  Gosse  points  out,  these  couplets  of  Waller  tend 
to  arrange  themselves  in  quatrains,  differing  chiefly  from 
those  of  Davenant's  "Gondibert"  in  that  they  do  not  rhyme 
alternately.  Sir  John  Davies  had  used  this  long  quatrain 
in  Elizabeth's  day;  Dryden  wrote  his  Annus  Mirabilis  in  it, 
and  Gray  made  it  classical  with  his  famous  elegy;  but  it  is 
now  much  out  of  fashion. 

Judge  Taney  and  his  associates,  of  evil  fame,  however 
great  their  legal  learning  was,  also  undertook  to  "seethe 
the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk, "--or,  in  Waller's  words,  to 
use  that  for  the  destruction  of  our  liberty  which  was  meant 
for  its  preservation.    The  parallel  is  almost  exact,  and 
the  discredit  attaching  to  the  judges  in  the  two  cases  is 


much  the  same.    The  Nation  declares  that  the  five  judges 
substantially  said  through  Taney,   "The  States  cannot  leg- 
islate for  the  Territories,  and  the  general  government 
cannot  legislate  against  slavery.    We  declare  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  be  without  power  in  this  matter." 
"But  this  man  (Crawley),"  said  Waller,   "adding  despair 
to  our  misery,  tells  us  from  the  bench  that  ship-money 
was  a  right  inherent  in  the  Crown;  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  take  it  away." 

The  estimate  of  Whitman  is  an  attempt  to  be  just  by  a 
man  who  has  a  long  standing  prejudice,  and  of  course  is 
not  very  successful.    "If  I  know  myself,"  says  the  legend- 
ary Englishman,   "I  have  not  a  single  prejudice,  but  I  do 
hate  a  Frenchman."   Whitman  early  aroused  in  many  a 
New  England  breast  the  same  sort  of  justice  which  an 
Englishman  is  ready  to  render  to  a  Frenchman,  a  feeling 
kindred  to  that  with  which  most  New  Englanders  of  the 
learned  class  regard  Thomas  Jefferson.    Not  that  there 
is  any  special  resemblance  between  Jefferson  and  Whit- 
man, except  that  both  proclaimed  democracy,  and  took 
rather  broader  views  of  mankind  than  prevail  in  most 
New  England  parishes.    This  particular  critic  reveals 
himself  by  insulting  phrases  every  now  and  then,  -- 
"mouthing  amplitude,"  "indolent  desire,"  "curiously  un- 
American,"  "unbounded  self-indulgence,"  "expurgated 
and  fumigated,"  and  so  on. 

There  are  many  just  things  said,  however,  notwith- 
standing this  perpetual  disparagement,  and  the  critic 
shrinks  from  his  own  comparisons,  now  and  then,  as 
when,  having  introduced  Tupper,  he  said:   "It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  class  Whitman  with  Tupper."  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  comparison  with  Ossian  is  not  a  fair  one  for 
Whitman.    The  enthusiasm  for  Macpherson's  paraphrases 
of  the  old  Gaelic  poetry  has  gone  by:  but  something  re- 
mains of  that  which  attracted  Goethe  and  Byron  and  Bona- 
parte.   That  something  was  the  vast  and  vague  suggestion 
which  is  so  large  an  element  in  poetry,  and  always  has 
been:  which  darkens  and  exalts  the  verse  of  ^schylus, 
raises  and  vivifies  the  petty  themes  of  Pindar,  gives  a 
charm  to  the  Norse  sagas  and  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  im- 
presses us  in  the  Greek  choruses  and  oracles  and  the 
fragments  of  Ennius,  and  redeems  from  grossness  and 
barbarity  much  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.    To  have  caught 
the  secret  of  this  oracular  power  confers  more  distinction 
on  a  poet  than  to  have  polished  empty  verse  to  the  last 
glitter,  or  adapted  a  new  jingle  to  the  tintinabula  of  me- 
tres. 

Our  critic  sums  up  finally  his  grudging  estimate  of  the 
dead  poet  by  saying:    "He  has  phrase  but  not  form,  and 
without  form  there  is  no  immortality."    This  is  meant  for 
a  neat  antithesis,  but  what  in  Whitman's  volumes  is  more 
vague?    What  is  meant  by  "form,"  and  what  by  "phrase"? 
The  metrical  form  of  one  language  can  hardly  ever  be 
rendered  in  another;  all  that  we  can  get  from  Homer  or 
Dante  or  Pindar  or  Victor  Hugo  is  their  "phrase."   Yet 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Hebrew  and  Chinese, 
Arabian  and  Persian  poets,  as  well  as  those  of  Greece 
and  Italy  and  Germany .    It  will  perhaps  be  found  that 
Whitman,  in  his  best  passages,  has  a  "form"  of  his  own, 
permanent  and  generative  of  imitation. 

The  "form  "  that  gives  immortality  is  treacherous;  and 
here  is  what  suggested  Waller  to  me  in  reading  this  criti- 
cism.   Waller  did  have  "form, "--he  invented,  as  we  may 
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say,  that  measure  which  in  Dryden,  Pope  and  Goldsmith 
became  so  important.    Atterbury  said  of  him  in  1690:   "He 
was  indeed  the  Parent  of  English  Verse,  and  the  first  that 
showed  us  our  tongue  had  beauty  and  Numbers  in  it;  his 
name  carries  everything  in  it  that's  either  great  or  grace- 
ful in  Poetry."   Yet  who  now  reads  Waller,  except  now  and 
then  for  his  ••phrase"?  while  those  formless  poets,  Donne 
and  Herbert  and  Vaughan,  are  cherished  for  their  spirit, 
even  more  than  for  their  phrase. 

"The  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent," 

says  Tennyson  of  his  heartless  coquette;  and  something 
more  than  "form"  is  needed  to  carry  a  poet  along  even 
one  century. 

Concord,  April  13.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


(77) 

MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION  IN  THE 

TRAINING  OF  HELEN  KELLER 

The  interesting  story  of  Helen  Keller  has  been  made 
widely  known  through  the  newspapers  and  in  other  ways. 
But  when  some  of  her  childish  fancies  had  been  written 
down  by  her  and  sent,  two  years  ago,  to  Mr.  Anagnos  in 
Greece,  they  were  so  well  expressed  and  so  pleasing  that 
he  published  them  in  the  report  of  the  blind  school  at  South 
Boston,  where  she  had  been  taught  to  speak,  though  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  when  first  received  there.    Afterwards  it 
was  discovered  that  the  child's  expressions  and  thoughts 
were  largely  those  of  Miss  Margaret  Canby  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  who  had  published  nearly  20  years  ago  stories  of 
rose-fairies  and  frost-fairies,  such  as  children  delight  in. 

So  much  are  the  men  of  this  world  given  to  evil  speak- 
ing that  when  this  unconscious  plagiarism  was  discovered 
--poor  Helen  having  forgotten  the  avenue  by  which  these 
pretty  fancies  came  into  her  opening  mind--there  arose  a 
charge  of  fraud  and  bad  faith,  as  if  her  teachers  had  sought 
to  impose  upon  the  world  by  exhibiting  as  her  own  what  was 
the  work  of  another.    The  "Volta  Bureau"  at  Washington- - 
a  publication  office  endowed  by  Prof.  Graham  Bell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone—having  issued  a  stately  folio  about 
Helen  Keller,  its  manager,  Mr.  John  Hitz,  undertook  to 
trace  out  and  explain  the  incident. 

It  had  been  learned  that  some  kind  people  on  Cape  Cod 
had  read  to  Helen,  when  she  was  eight  years  old,  some  of 
the  stories  from  Miss  Canby's  volume  (published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1873),  although  Helen  herself  had  forgotten  the 
reading.    It  was  important  to  find  Miss  Canby,  and  in  due 
time  she  was  found  to  be  living  in  Delaware.    The  case  was 
put  before  her  and  she  has  written  most  generously  con- 
cerning the  singular  incident,  which  she  sees  (as  all  must) 
was  the  absorption  by  an  eager,  childish  mind,  of  the  beau- 
tiful fancies  designed  by  Miss  Canby  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  children  about  her.    So  complete  was  their  reception, 
that  Helen  looked  upon  these  stories  as  a  dream  which  had 
come  to  her  "a  long  time  ago."   Miss  Canby's  letter  and  a 
lovely  poem  to  Helen  which  she  has  written  this  year  are 
printed  in  a  new  edition  of  the  folio  just  published  by  the 
Volta  Bureau. 

Read  Tennyson's  "Ode  to  Memory"  and  his  "Recollec- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Nights,"  and  you  will  see  the  golden 


mystery  of  childish  memory  explained  or  illustrated-- 
that  blending  of  recollection  and  imagination  which  is 
universal  with  children  and  poets . 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blows  free 
In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 
The  tide  of  time  flows  back  with  me,  -- 
The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time. 

Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me! 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 

The  cope 
Of  the  half  attained  futurity 
Though  deep,  not  fathomless, 
Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  that  tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 

This  last  passage,  and  especially  the  last  line,  was 
cited  to  me  in  1856  by  Mr.  Emerson  as  one  of  the  best 
that  Tennyson  had  then  written.    The  whole  poem  points 
out,  as  only  poets  can,  the  undefined  border-land  between 
fact  and  fiction,  between  memory  and  imagination  which 
is  so  frequently  visited  by  children  and  poets.    The  ar- 
rested development  of  Helen  Keller's  mind,  which  blind- 
ness and  deafness  occasioned,  gave  her  at  the  age  of  8 
or  10  the  same  fervor  of  imagination,  the  same  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  she  remembered  and  what  she  fancied, 
which  usually  befalls  children  of  three  and  four  years  old. 

The  sequel  shows  how  much  handsomer  it  is  to  be  gen- 
erous than  to  be  mean  and  suspicious.    I  have  seen  few 
things  lately  more  pleasing  or  more  touching  than  this 
addition  to  the  story  of  the  deaf  girl,  which  was  suffi- 
ciently pathetic  before.    The  Pharisees  are  not  extinct, 
by  any  manner  of  means,  but  neither  Miss  Canby  nor 
Prof.  Bell,  nor  Mr.  Hitz  belongs  to  that  sect.    There  was 
once  brought  unto  Jesus  a  blind  and  dumb  person;  "and  he 
healed  him,  insomuch  that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  spake 
and  saw:    But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they  said"-- 
something  even  more  unhandsome  than  has  been  said 
about  Helen  Keller  and  her  teachers .    But  so  far  as  I 
can  hear,  the  Pharisees  of  the  first  Christian  century 
have  now  very  few  friends. 

To  speak  of  articulation- -as  carried  on  at  the  public 
expense  in  Massachusetts  and  many  other  States,  in  all 
Europe,  with  a  few  national  exceptions,  and  even  in  Spain, 
where  it  was  introduced  by  learned  Christian  men  300 
years  ago- -as  if  it  were  a  mere  "accomplishment,"  is  to 
read  the  history  of  education  backward,  and  to  ignore  the 
whole  trend  of  things  in  America  since  1867.    There  are 
still  persons  in  Boston  and  within  its  easy  range  who  are 
properly  called  "deaf  mutes";  but  they  are  a  decreasing 
class,  and  it  is  not  expedient  to  increase  them.    What- 
ever restores  them  to  their  own  families,  their  own 
churches,  and  to  the  general  life  of  the  community  is 
for  their  advantage  and  for  that  of  others.    The  schools 
of  articulation  do  this,  --the  language  of  signs,  though 
still  necessary  in  many  cases,  is  apt  to  do  the  contrary. 
Nor  is  any  man  wise  who  attempts  to  revive  in  Boston  the 
controversy  on  this  subject  which  was  waged  here  in  the 
days  of  Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Howe,  it  has  been  settled 
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practically  by  the  legislation  and  the  educational  admin- 
istration of  Massachusetts  for  the  past  20  years. 

Within  that  period,  also,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and 
the  French  republic  have  exchanged  the  sign  system  of 
De  1  'Epee  and  Sicard  for  the  oral  system  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  or  for  a  combination  of  the  two,  which  guar- 
antees to  parents  the  inestimable  privilege  of  retaining 
the  speech  of  their  deaf  children.    However  unmelodious 
this  may  be,  it  is  sweet  music  to  a  mother's  ear--its  ele- 
ments are  those  of  all  thorough  education;  and  now  that 
teaching  by  articulation  has  been  made  known  through  its 
merits  it  is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned  anywhere --least 
of  all  in  the  city  where  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller 
have  been  educated. 

Concord,  April  16.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


(78) 

THOREAU  AND  THE  POET-NATURALISTS 

OF  SALEM 

Our  Protestant  monks  are  apt  to  be  naturalists  like  Tho- 
reau,  although  all  students  of  nature  do  not  avoid  matri- 
mony so  carefully  as  he  did.   Here  were  two  friends  in  Sa- 
lem, for  instance,  --George  J.  Breed  and  William  G.  Bar- 
ton--whose  papers  have  been  edited  by  W.  P.  Andrews, 
the  editor  of  James  Very;  one  of  them  was  married  and  the 
other  single.   Both  were  poets  and  observers  of  nature,  but 
Mr.  Breed  was  also  a  musician,  while  Mr.  Barton  wrote 
admirable  prose  descriptions  of  birds  and  beasts  and  scen- 
ery, and  had  some  insight  as  a  critic.   Both  are  dead.    Mr. 
Barton  before  he  reached  the  age  of  40,  --Mr.  Breed,  ap- 
parently older,  though  he  died  in  1885,  five  years  earlier 
than  Mr.  Barton.    The  survivor  published  the  verses  of  his 
friend  in  the  Salem  newspapers,  and  now  Mr.  Andrews  has 
included  them  in  a  volume  with  the  prose  and  verse  of  Mr. 
Barton.    "Songs  and  Saunterings  by  a  Poet  and  Naturalist" 
is  the  title  of  the  collection,  which  opens  with  an  essay  on 
Thoreau,  Burroughs  and  Wilson  Flagg  by  Mr.  Barton,  and 
closes  (except  two  stanzas  by  Mr.  Breed)  with  an  obituary 
notice  of  the  poet  by  the  naturalist.    The  tone  of  the  two 
friends  is  noticeably  different- -that  of  the  naturalist  being 
cheerful  and  amiable,  while  that  of  the  poet  is  sad  and  a 
little  distant,  as  of  a  person  who  had  not  found  in  life  what 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  for.    Perhaps  the  most  concise 
expression  of  his  common  mood,  as  shown  in  these  verses, 
is  in  this  stanza  written  for  an  air  of  Mozart: 

Soon  shalt  thou,  in  dust  reposing, 
Find  that  peace  denied  thee  here, 

Rest,  no  voice  of  earth  opposing 
Sleep,  that  knows  no  bitter  fear. 

It  was  well  to  begin  such  a  volume  (after  the  brief  and 
pleasing  introduction  by  Mr.  Andrews)  with  a  chapter  on 
Thoreau,  who  is  the  head  of  this  school  of  writers  in  Amer- 
ica, now  so  numerous.    Wilson  Flagg,  who  is  coupled  here 
with  Thoreau  and  his  disciple,  John  Burroughs,  in  fact  be- 
longs to  an  older  school,  more  diffuse  and  dull,  so  that 
Thoreau  once  said  of  him  that  he  needed  stirring  up  with  a 
pole--which  I  fear  Mr.  Flagg  never  forgave.    Mr.  Barton 
was  evidently  influenced  and  fashioned  by  Thoreau  in  his 
turn  of  mind,  but  not  so  much  in  his  style,  which  is  fresh 


and  good,  perhaps  a  little  too  conscious,  --but  without 
the  weight  and  penetration  of  Thoreau's  best  writing,  -- 
than  which  there  is  hardly  anything  better  in  English  of 
its  kind.    Had  Mr.  Barton  lived  longer  and  read  Thoreau 
more,  he  would  have  revised  his  judgment  of  him  in  some 
points;  yet  Thoreau,  least  of  all  men,  asks  for  investiga- 
tion of  judgment  in  his  case.    He  was  his  own  most  un- 
sparing critic  though  he  could  not  escape  his  own  manner- 
isms.   There  is  something  colloquial  in  Mr.  Barton's  re- 
lation of  what  he  has  seen,  heard,  felt  and  even  smelt,  -- 
for  he  does  not  scorn  to  speak  of  odors .    The  difference 
between  the  magisterial  and  the  colloquial  is  one  of  the 
great  distinctions  between  Thoreau  and  his  Salem  disci- 
ple, --for  there  was  in  the  Concord  author  that  easy  mas- 
tery of  his  thought  which  betokens  the  superior  mind. 
But  the  reader  can  learn  much  from  this  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Barton,  with  every  now  and  then  a  poem  thrown  in, 
as  at  the  evening  party  the  music  is  heard  by  intervals . 
Henry  Berlepsch,  who  described  the  Rhaetian  Alps  and 
their  inhabitants,  said  of  the  Grisonese  in  those  valleys 
of  the  farther  Rhine:    "They  have  the  strict  optimistic 
ideas  so  often  found  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  unintelli- 
gent."   That  is  the  way  the  children  of  this  generation 
talk,  from  Tolstoi  to  Pierre  Loti,  --and  they  are  doubt- 
less wiser  than  the  children  of  light.    But  Mr.  Barton, 
like  Thoreau,  was  among  the  children  of  light,  and  now, 
I  am  sure,  he  knows  the  reason  why.    The  volume  is  ele- 
gantly printed  by  the  Salem  Press  company. 


(79) 
A  FURTHER  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PLINY  EARLE 

The  tributes,  and  especially  yours,  to  Dr.  Earle's 
character  and  achievement  have  been  ample  and  sincere; 
but  something  should  be  said  of  the  relative  rank  which 
he  held  among  his  countrymen  during  the  long  life  now  so 
suddenly  closed.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  class  him  sim- 
ply with  those  specialists  with  whom  he  had  been  associat- 
ed for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  compare  him  with 
individuals  such  as  Dr.  Ray,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Bell  and 
Dr.  Kirkbride.    In  some  respects  these  accomplished  men 
equaled  or  surpassed  Dr.  Earle;  but  his  distinction,  like 
that  of  Charles  Sumner,  of  Horace  Mann,  of  Dr.  Howe, 
and  some  others  of  the  remarkable  group  of  New  England 
men  to  which  he  belonged,  was  this,  --that  he  early  saw 
and  studiously  followed,  both  with  theory  and  practice, 
the  real  situation  concerning  the  subject  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  great  special  attainments.    I  think  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  copious  writings  of  Dr.  Earle  any 
encouragement  for  those  delusions  which  have  from  time 
to  time  prevailed  respecting  the  disease  of  insanity,  its 
curability,  its  treatment,  and  the  relation  of  the  public 
thereto.    He  had  qualified  himself  by  residence  and  ob- 
servation in  Europe,  about  the  time  that  Sumner  was  do- 
ing the  same  thing,  to  understand  from  the  wider  experi- 
ence which  Europe  then  furnished,  what  would  be  the  fu- 
ture exigencies  of  America  in  his  own  specialty.    I  have 
always  regarded  these  years  of  study  and  travel  as  fit- 
ting him,  above  all  his  contemporaries,  to  take  a  broad 
and  safe  view  of  a  subject  then  very  imperfectly  known  in 
the  United  States:  and  when  this  led  him  in  later  years, 
against  the  traditions  of  his  professional  associates,  to 
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declare  that  insanity  was  among  the  least  curable  of  hu- 
man ailments,  instead  of  being,  as  enthusiasts  had  de- 
clared, easily  curable,  he  had  a  foundation  of  observation 
and  reading  which  made  him  quite  indifferent  to  the  early 
outcry  against  his  unacceptable  demonstration,  uttered  by 
learned  specialists  who  had  not  themselves  investigated 
rationally  and  thoroughly. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  form  of  establishment  in 
which  insanity  can  best  be  treated.    Dr.  Earle  never  fell 
into  that  convenient  error  of  his  associates  which  led  them 
to  maintain  that  insane  persons  can  be  cared  for  properly 
in  huge  caravansaries,  where  all  individuality  is  lost  and 
where  medical  skill  and  moral  treatment  become  equally 
unavailing,   since  they  are  neutralized  by  the  unfavorable 
influences—material,  mental  and  spiritual- -which  inevi- 
tably occur  in  these  great  aggregations  of  morbid  human- 
ity, subjected  to  mechanical  management,  and  deprived 
of  those  natural  conditions  of  human  society  that  have  so 
much  to  do  with  the  restoration  of  alienated  minds.    He 
resisted,  at  the  risk  of  much  censure  from  those  whose 
opinion  he  valued,  the  erection  in  Massachusetts  of  palace- 
hospitals  like  that  in  Danvers;  and  he  never  gave  the  weight 
of  his  support  to  the  unwise  scheme  now  under  considera- 
tion, of  herding  the  insane  poor  in  overgrown  asylums  like 
that  proposed  at  Medfield.    On  the  contrary,  he  advocated 
small  asylums,  individual  care,  and—although  he  came 
slowly  to  this  last  opinion- -the  reception  of  the  chronic 
insane  into  private  families,   instead  of  sending  them  to 
almshouses  or  asylum -prisons. 

No  one  will  now  question  that  Dr.  Earle  had  mastered 
the  literature  of  insanity  more  completely  than  any  Amer- 
ican who  has  written  on  that  subject.     He  began  his  re- 
searches before  he  was  of  age,  and  he  continued  them  al- 
most to  the  day  of  his  death.    His  own  last  contribution  to 
this  literature  was  an  article  on  the  curability  of  the  in- 
sane, furnished  by  him  in  1891  to  Dr.  Tuke's  "Dictionary 
of  Psychological  Medicine,"  of  which  he  showed  me  the 
proof-sheets  when  I  last  visited  him  in  March,  1892.    He 
has  made  arrangement  for  the  publication  by  his  executors 
of  some  portion  of  his  writings;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  these  will  be  an  important  part  of  what  America  has 
contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  insanity.    With  the  later  in- 
quiries into  the  morbid  pathology  of  the  brain  he  had  little 
to  do,  and  perhaps  did  not  attach  to  them  all  the  value  they 
deserve.    But  no  man  was  more  ready  than  he  to  accept 
what  was  demonstrated;  and  few  scientific  men  have  had 
so  little  of  that  engrossing  spirit  which  leads  them  to  claim 
for  themselves  the  merit  of  discoveries  and  the  monopoly 
of  authority.    His  early  training  and  consistent  practice 
in  the  peaceful  and  modest  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
no  doubt  guarded  him  against  some  vain  controversies  and 
some  immoderate  ambitions.    He  followed  humbly  and  sa- 
credly the  Inner  Light,  with  very  little  desire  to  set  up  his 
own  enlightenment  as  the  limit  for  all  other  men.    Few  per- 
sons of  my  acquaintance  can  leave  a  more  enviable  reputa- 
tion. F.  B.  S. 

Concord,   Mass.,   May  18,   1892. 


(80) 
SOME  MEMORIES  OF  EMERSON 

The  forthcoming  new  volume  of  Emerson  is  to  be  wel- 
comed—even though  it  should  be  mainly  index— for  few 


things  are  more  needed  than  a  concordance  or  index  of 
Emerson.    All  his  speeches  ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  his  table-talk,  in  which  he  was  as  good  as 
Johnson  and  rose  many  degrees  higher.    I  remember  one 
of  his  last  speeches,  --when  at  the  Harvard  commence- 
ment dinner  of  1873  he  was  expected  to  say  something  of 
his  recent  journey  in  Egypt.    He  was  called  up  by  Judge 
Hoar  with  felicitous  reference  to  his  own  lines: 

And  morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids, 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids . 

and  with  a  quotation  from  Milton: 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 
Trampling  the  unshowered  grass  with  lowings  loud. 

In  response  Mr.  Emerson  quoted  the  proverb:    "He 
that  has  once  drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  cannot  rest 
till  he  has  tasted  them  once  more,"  and  said  that  when 
he  was  somewhat  rudely  turned  out  of  the  house  (by  fire 
in  1872)  and  urged  by  his  friends  to  go  abroad,  he  could 
not  rest  in  his  journeyings  until  he  had  seen  the  Pharos 
of  Alexandria  and  sailed  on  the  sacred  Nile.    He  remem- 
bered what  the  Hebrew  prophet  had  said:    "The  strength 
of  the  Egyptians  is  to  sit  still, "--they  have  no  ships,  they 
do  not  sail,  they  do  not  travel,  and  since  they  will  not 
come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  them.    He  sailed  up  the  Nile 
for  hundreds  of  miles  and  saw  that  Egypt  was  a  mere  rib- 
bon of  fertile  land  on  the  banks  of  the  stream;  if  it  has  no 
rain,   it  needs  none,  for  the  gracious  bounty  of  the  river 
supplies  its  wants.    There  was  something  very  attractive 
in  this  silent  land  which  had  drawn  thither  Pythagoras, 
Herodotus,  Plato  and  Alexander,  and  led  the  younger 
Platonists  to  establish  their  famous  school  of  philosophy 
there  with  Plotinus  and  Synesius  for  its  interpreters.    In 
ancient  times  men  had  gone  to  visit  the  tomb  of  "him  that 
is  buried  in  Phile,"  that  is,  of  Osiris,  of  "him  that  lives 
in  Phile";  and  Mr.  Emerson  hinted  that  Osiris  is  still  a 
potent  divinity.    He  found  Egypt  a  safe  and  well-governed 
country,  and  one  in  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  travel;  he 
had  seen  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
only  a  single  crocodile.    Nor  did  he  attempt  to  visit  the 
sources  of  the  stream,  remembering  the  line  of  Lucan, 
Nee  licuit  populis  parvum  te  Nile  videre. 

Mr.  Emerson  and  his  friends  were  fond  of  that  pleas- 
ing Chinese  novel,   "The  Two  Fair  Cousins,"  which  Goethe 
read  in  Abel  Remusat's  version,  and  Carlyle  and  Emer- 
son in  that  of  a  nameless  English  translator.    The  story 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  magistrate  Pe,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  usurpations  of  the  eunuch  Wangtchin,  had 
retired  from  the  court  of  the  emperor  to  his  native  coun- 
try.   "Averse  from  the  world  and  its  business  he  led  a 
retired  life  in  a  village  called  Kinchi,  18  miles  from  the 
city.    This  village  was  protected  on  every  side  by  verdant 
rising  grounds,  and  from  east  to  west  it  was  traversed  by 
a  winding  stream,  whose  banks  were  adorned  with  the  wil- 
low and  the  peach-tree.    Here  were  seen  united  in  happy 
effect  the  beauties  of  water  and  mountain  scenery."   We 
used  to  fancy  a  resemblance  to  Concord  in  this  landscape. 
The  date  of  the  novel  is  not  known,  but  upward  of  300 
years;  for  two  centuries  a  copy  of  it  has  existed  in  the 
Bibliotheque  du  Rio  at  Paris.     Sir  George  Staunton  in 
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1821  published  in  English  an  abstract  of  the  first  four  chap- 
ters, and  announced  M.  Remusat's  translation  as  in  prog- 
ress.   It  appeared  in  French  in  1826. 

Long  before  that  Remusat,  who  was  a  close  reader  of 
Walter  Scott,  had  written  to  a  friend:    "There  exists  an- 
other Chinese  romance,  more  charming  still  than  the 
'Fortunate  Union '--a  picture  of  manners  which  I  can  only 
compare  to  those  in  which  Miss  Burney  and  Walter  Scott 
have  striven  to  paint  the  life  and  customs  of  their  country- 
men in  the  middle  class.    I  have  translated  this  romance, 
but  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  print  it.    Would  you  advise 
me  to  publish  a  book  entitled  'Iu  Kiao-Li,'  and  whose  two 
heroines  are  named  Houngiu  and  Lo  Mengli?  At  first 
glance  I  fear  such  names  would  frighten  the  reader  of  the 
tales  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  schoolmaster  of  Gander- 
cleugh,  and  Capt.  Clutterbuck  of  Kennaquhair." 

There  are  two  heroines,  both  of  whom  marry  the  hero; 
they  are  cousins,  and  one  of  them,  Pe's  daughter,  Houngiu 
(Red  Jasper),  is  thus  described:    "Nature  had  endowed  this 
child  with  extraordinary  beauty;  her  eyebrows  resembled 
the  leaf  of  the  willow  in  spring,  and  her  eyes  were  like  the 
crystal  of  the  autumnal  fountains.    But  she  was  more  hap- 
pily gifted  with  the  qualities  of  the  mind .    One  might  al- 
most imagine  that  she  was  formed  of  the  purest  atmos- 
phere of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  for  nowhere  could  one 
believe  that  her  equal  was  to  be  found.    Possessed  of  as 
much  intelligence  and  acuteness  as  of  beauty,  she  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  her  14th  or  15th  year  when  she  was 
already  thoroughly  conversant  with  books,  and  was  even 
able  to  compose  some  herself.    We  have  said  that  the  only 
pleasures  that  Pe  enjoyed  were  derived  from  wine  and  po- 
etry.   He  every  day  amused  himself  with  writing  verses. 
Houngiu  thus  acquired  the  art  of  versification,  and  very 
soon  excelled  in  it." 

The  other  heroine,   Lo  Mengli,  in  disguise  of  a  youth, 
thus  dawns  upon  the  hero,  Sse  Youpe:    "The  door  opened, 
and  there  appeared  a  youth  who  might  be  about  15  or  16 
years  of  age;  he  wore  on  his  head  a  light  cap,  and  his 
clothes  were  of  a  violet  color.    His  rosy  lips,  sparkling 
white  teeth,  brilliant  eyes  and  finely  marked  eyebrows 
made  him  look  like  a  charming  girl;  it  might  be  truly  said 


(81) 
CONWAY'S  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  PAINE 

Moncure  D.  Conway  has  been  slow  in  bringing  out  his 
long-promised  and  elaborate  biography  of  his  favorite  hero 
of  so  many  years- -Thomas  Paine,  the  heartiest  English 
promoter  of  American  independence;  but  this  delay  has 
been  used  to  good  purpose.    As  in  case  of  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, whom  Mr.  Conway  has  also  restored  to  something 
like  his  proper  hue,  from  the  blackening  which  prejudice 
had  inflicted,  this  generous  restorer  of  historical  por- 
traits goes  a  little  too  far,  omitting  some  shadow  which 
truth  requires,  --but  the  lack  will  be  duly  supplied  by  the 
numerous  and  still  prejudiced  party  that  originally  dark- 
ened the  picture.    And  it  is  a  real  service  to  history, 
whether  in  America,  France,  or  England,  to  gather  up 
and  present  in  such  a  readable  form  so  much  material 
for  judging,  not  Paine  alone,  but  his  earlier  biographers, 


and  the  partisan  writers  who  took  so  much  pains  to  make 
our  countrymen  forget--what  Washington,  Franklin  and 
Jefferson  were  always  ready  to  recall  with  praise--Paine*s 
service  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  in  "the  times 
that  tried  men's  souls,"  for  which  Paine  himself  furnished 
this  apt  descriptive  phrase.    It  was  just  before  the  battle 
of  Trenton,  when  all  was  dark  in  the  campaign  of  Wash- 
ington, that  Paine  wrote  and  printed  that  number  of  his 
"Crisis"  which  begins  with  these  now  proverbial  words, 
and  it  was  Paine  who  made  them  proverbial,  as  he  also 
gave  currency  to  many  other  thoughts  and  phrases  that 
have  passed  into  the  world's  common  stock.    Without  be- 
ing one  of  those  profound  thinkers  whose  ideas  put  the 
world  on  a  new  track  and  held  it  there,  he  had  in  large 
measure  the  insight  of  political  genius,  and  that  common 
sense  which  is  very  uncommon.    But  this  excellent  quality 
(due  to  his  English  birth  and  breeding),  though  almost  al- 
ways present  in  his  writings,  was  almost  equally  absent 
from  the  management  of  his  life,  so  that  to  him,  much 
more  than  to  Charles  II,  is  applicable  the  remark- -"He 
never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one." 

Paine  was  born  at  English  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  which 
Mr.  Conway  describes  pleasantly,  though  dwelling  rather 
too  persistently  on  the  fancy  that  Paine's  Quaker  parentage 
made  him  a  Quaker,  --of  which  there  is  not  much  proof. 
There  were  many  other  sources  in  that  philanthropic  age 
--between  1737  and  1774,  when  Paine  left  England--in 
which  he  could  have  acquired  the  taste  for  beneficence 
that  marked  his  entire  career,  --and  religious  exercises 
in  any  form  do  not  seem  to  have  had  more  place  in  his 
life  than  in  those  of  his  eminent  friends  and  patrons, 
Franklin  and  Jefferson.    He  was  seldom  irreligious- - 
whatever  bigots  may  say  to  the  contrary- -but  he  did  not 
fully  appreciate  (any  more  than  his  biographer)  the  great 
share  that  religion  holds  and  must  hold  in  the  thought  of 
mankind.    Reverence  was  but  slightly  infused  into  the 
bright  mass  of  his  being;  he  was  born  for  a  writer,  not 
for  a  saint,  and  for  a  writer  of  popular  influence,  rather 
than  for  permanent  fame .    Yet  among  writers  of  that 
brilliant  prose  century,  few  excel  him  in  the  directness 
of  his  style  or  the  effectiveness  of  his  reasoning.   Burke 
has  a  greater  name,  and  with  reason,  for  Burke  had  that 
Irish  eloquence  and  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which  car- 
ry fame  with  them;  but  Burke,  for  all  his  better  educa- 
tion and  his  social  advantages,  found  Paine  more  than  a 
match  for  himself  in  reasoning,  and  that  direct  appeal  to 
the  primary  sentiments  of  mankind  which  is  the  forte  of 
good  political  leaders. 

Political  sagacity,  indeed,  was  Paine's  strong  point 
until  the  ferment  of  the  French  Revolution,  acting  on  the 
latent  vanity  of  his  nature,  disturbed  its  balance,  and 
brought  on  those  extravagances  which  estranged  so  many 
of  his  friends,  and  gave  opportunity  to  doubting  or  hostile 
persons  to  cry  out  scandalously  against  him.    This  sa- 
gacity appears  very  striking  in  a  letter  from  Paine  to 
Washington  (September  7,  1782),  in  which  he  comments 
on  a  trait  of  the  English,  perhaps  never  before  noticed: 

The  spirit  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  is 
certainly  on  the  decline.    The  British  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  think  of  seven  years  in  a  manner  different 
to  other  portions  of  time .    They  acquire  this  partly  by 
habit,  by  reason,  by  religion,  and  by  superstition.   They 
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serve  seven  years'  apprenticeship, --they  elect  their  Parlia- 
ments for  seven  years,  --they  punish  by  seven  years'  trans- 
portation, or  the  duplicate  or  triplicate  of  that  term,  --they 
let  their  leases  in  that  manner,  — and  thus  this  particular 
period  of  time,  by  a  variety  of  concurrences,  has  obtained 
an  influence  on  their  mind.    They  have  now  had  seven  years 
of  war  and  are  no  farther  on  than  when  they  began.    The  su- 
perstitious and  populous  part  will  therefore  conclude  that 
it  is  not  to  be;  and  the  rational  part  of  them  will  think  they 
have  tried  an  unsuccessful  and  expensive  experiment  long 
enough,  and  by  the  two  joining  in  the  same  eventual  opin- 
ion, the  obstinate  part  among  them  will  be  beaten  out. 

To  this  Washington  replied,   "Your  observations  on  the 
period  of  seven  years,  as  it  applies  itself  to  and  affects 
British  minds,  are  ingenious,  and  I  wish  it  may  not  fail  of 
its  effects  in  the  present  instance."   Washington,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  "little  dig"  at  him  by  Mr.  Conway, 
appears  to  great  advantage  in  his  relations  with  Paine,  and 
especially  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  impoverished  author 
when,  as  Mr.  Conway  says,  they  were  "great  Washington 
and  poor  Paine."   From  his  festive  house  at  Rocky  Hill, 
after  peace  was  assured,  the  General  wrote  to  the  pam- 
phleteer (September  10,  1783): 

I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  at  this  place  that  you 
are  at  Bordentown;  whether  for  the  sake  of  retirement  or 
economy,  I  know  not.    Be  it  for  either,  or  for  both,  or 
whatever  it  may,  if  you  will  come  to  this  place,  and  par- 
take with  me,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  happy  to  see  you. 
Your  presence  may  remind  Congress  of  your  past  services 
to  this  country,  and  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  impress  them, 
command  my  best  services  with  freedom,  as  they  will  be 
rendered  cheerfully  by  one  who  entertains  a  lively  sense 
of  the  importance  of  your  works,  and  who,  with  much 
pleasure,  subscribes  himself. 

Your  sincere  friend,  G.  Washington. 

The  close  of  the  first  volume,  which  alone  we  have  un- 
der notice,  leaves  Paine  in  the  French  convention,  at  the 
hight  of  his  fame  and  influence,  --with  America  and  all  Eu- 
rope looking  to  see  what  will  happen  next  to  this  English 
revolutionist,  playing  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  affairs 
of  two  hemispheres.    He  was  then  55  years  old,  had  ac- 
complished great  things,  and  hoped  for  greater.    But  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  a  decline,  if  not  an  absolute  failure; 
calling  for  generosity,  such  as  Jefferson  and  some  others 
showed  him,  but  fastening  on  him  an  unfortunate  reputa- 
tion, which  his  biographer,  we  fear,  cannot  wholly  explain 
away. 


(82) 
ANTHONY  RUPPAUNER,   HARVARD  CLASS  OF  1855 

Dr.  Antoine  Ruppauner,  who  died  in  Concord  on  Satur- 
day, was  a  Swiss  youth  who,  before  1853,  when,  I  think, 
he  came  to  America,  had  received  a  part  of  his  education, 
and  had  borne  arms  in  the  last  religious  war  which  the 
cantons  carried  on  against  each  other.    Arriving  here,  he 
entered  the  class  that  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1855, 
among  whose  members  was  another  Swiss  youth,  Alexander 
Agassiz,  son  of  the  great  naturalist.    Ruppauner  studied 


hard,  graduated  well,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  which,  in  token  of  gratitude, 
he  has  now  left  a  handsome  legacy.    He  practised  with 
success  in  New  York,  where  for  many  years  he  has  been 
well  known. 

Failing  in  health  this  summer,  after  treatment  in  Pitts- 
burg, he  left  New  York  for  Bar  Harbor;  but  on  the  way 
stopped  at  a  friend's  house  (that  of  Judge  Keyes)  in  Con- 
cord, and,  becoming  much  worse,  could  not  be  removed. 
Having  no  family  in  this  country,  he  will  be  buried  in  Con- 
cord today.    He  spent  his  vacation  often  in  his  native 
Switzerland,  which  he  remembered  with  the  natural  af- 
fection of  his  countrymen.    In  New  York  he  was  promi- 
nent in  the  Goethe  Society,  of  which  the  poet  Bryant  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  active  members.   Dr.  Ruppauner 
was  energetic,  skilful,  learned  and  companionable;  of 
temper  irritable,  yet  generous,  and  will  be  remembered 
with  regret  by  his  classmates  and  many  friends. 

Concord,  July  31 .  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


MISS  AUSTEN'S 


(83) 

"EMMA"  AND 


•MANSFIELD  PARK' 


The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Miss  Jane  Austen's 
novels  by  Roberts  Bros,  in  Boston  this  summer,   is  an 
event  worth  noticing,  even  in  the  flood  of  novels  which 
now  inundates  both  hemispheres,   in  all  languages,  and 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.    For  this  novelist  of  the 
early  19th  century  was  one  in  a  thousand,  and  can  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  people  of  our  own  time,  though  her  day 
and  date  have  glided  into  "the  dreadful  past,"  which  Tenny- 
son's Lotus-eaters  so  shuddered  at.    The  past  has  no  ter- 
rors for  such  as  Jane  Austen;  she  stands  wrapt  up  in  her 
own  immortality,  and  defies  the  tooth  of  Time,  as  she 
could  afford  to  disregard  the  sharp  tooth  of  criticism  in 
her  own  odd  age,  of  short  waists  and  big  bonnets,  of  tight 
breeches  and  stately  cravats.    Her  carpet  novels,  so  full 
of  all  manner  of  petty  incident  and  feminine  detail,  had 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  them;  and  though  fashions  have 
changed  a  hundred  times  since  she  began  to  write,  in  that 
little  Hampshire  parsonage  of  her  father,  while  the  first 
French  revolution  was  running  its  wild  course,  her  "Em- 
ma," her  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  and  her  "Mansfield  Park" 
outlive  all  fashions,  even  that  of  French  revolution,  and 
perhaps  give  as  much  delight  under  Gladstone,  as  in  the 
consulship  of  Percival  or  of  the  more  brilliant  Canning. 
She  has  not  the  faintest  resemblance  to  Cleopatra,  but, 
as  was  said  of  that  daughter  of  Egypt: 

Age  cannot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety. 

It  is  a  variety,  too,  not  like  that  of  Plato  or  Dante  or 
Goethe- -above  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader- -but  close 
to  the  heads  and  the  hands  of  all  who  have  any  taste  for  so- 
cial events,  or  the  interchange  of  sentiment  and  thought, 
in  the  endless  give  and  take  of  domestic  life  among  the 
comfortable  classes- -a  section  of  the  world's  inhabitants 
by  no  means  numerous  in  Miss  Austen's  life  time--but 
which  now  has  become  widely  inclusive  in  all  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world.    As  Shakespeare  wrote  especial- 
ly for  the  men  and  women  of  power  and  passion- -yet  with 
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such  truth  to  nature  that  he  is  read  with  admiration  by  all 
--so  Miss  Austen,  who  was  a  sort  of  feminine  and  domestic 
Shakespeare  can  be  admired  far  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
for  which  she  wrote,  and  which  at  first  bought  her  books. 
She  also  is  true  to  nature- -and  if  her  canvas  had  been  a 
little  broader,  her  colors  a  little  more  charged  with  pas- 
sionate hues  —  she  might  have  extended  her  fame  over  the 
world  instead  of  having  it  confined  chiefly  to  the  language 
in  which  she  wrote.    It  is  true  that  she  is  sometimes  tire- 
some in  her  minute  and  long-continued  touches  at  the  pic- 
ture which  would  be  better  painted  if  the  artist  had  taken 
less  pains;  but  that  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  water- 
color  pieces,  and  of  Turner,  who  afterwards  gained  a  style 
so  brilliant  and  broad . 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  best  of  these  novels,  but 
perhaps  "Emma"  may  claim  that  distinction.    In  this  ap- 
pears that  admirably  drawn  character  of  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
type  and  symbol  of  all  valetudinarians,  with  "his  habits  of 
gentle  selfishness  and  of  never  being  able  to  suppose  that 
other  people  could  think  differently  from  himself."   Here 
also  is  the  heroine  herself—positive,  spirited,  handsome, 
kind-hearted — always  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
other  people,  and,  of  course,  always  getting  into  what 
Miss  Austen  calls  "a  scrape,"  but  coming  out  all  right  and 
marrying  the  man  foreordained  to  correct  her  errors  and 
bring  her  to  "the  building  in  which  N.  takes  M.  for  better 
or  worse."   Yet  before  this  happy  event,  poor  Emma  had 
to  endure  tortures  of  self-reproach.    "With  insufferable 
vanity  had  she  believed  herself  in  the  secret  of  everybody's 
feelings;  with  unpardonable  arrogance  proposed  to  arrange 
everybody's  destiny.    She  was  proved  to  be  universally 
mistaken;  and  she  had  not  quite  done  nothing,  for  she  had 
done  mischief."   We  follow  the  windings  and  results  of  this 
amiable  delusion  of  an  overconfident  young  'female"--as 
Miss  Austen  sometimes  calls  human  beings  of  her  own 
sex- -with  as  much  interest  (but  rather  more  amusement) 
as  we  follow  the  misguided  King  Lear  through  his  senile 
dementia.    It  is  this  art  of  multum  in  parvo--of  boiling  up 
the  little  into  the  big- -in  which  Miss  Austen  excels  nearly 
every  writer:    and  even  her  little  formalities,  and  her  de- 
viations into  slang- -slang  now  either  forgotten,  or  exalted 
into  good  English- -are  easily  forgiven. 

"Mansfield  Park"  is  a  different  book,  and  in  its  catas- 
trophe approaches  as  near  tragedy  as  Miss  Austen  ever  al- 
lows herself  to  come.    That  Julia  Bertram,  the  daughter  of 
the  dignified  and  irreproachable  Sir  Thomas,  should  run 
off  after  her  marriage,  with  the  fascinating  but  unprinci- 
pled Mr.  Crawford,  is  truly  painful.    The  way  this  was 
announced  in  the  newspaper  may  be  quoted: 

With  infinite  concern,  we  have  to  inform  the  world  of  a 
matrimonial  fracas  in  the  family  of  Mr.  R. ,  of  Wimpole 
street;  the  beautiful  Mrs.  R.,  whose  name  has  not  long 
been  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  Hymen,  and  who  had  promised 
to  become  so  brilliant  a  leader  in  the  fashionable  world, 
having  quitted  her  husband's  roof  in  company  with  the  well 
known  and  captivating  Mr.  C. ,  the  intimate  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  Mr.  R. ,  and  it  is  not  known,  even  to  the  editor 
of  the  newspaper,  whither  they  are  gone. 

It  would  strike  us  as  odd  that  persons  so  irreproachable  in 
morals  and  manners  as  the  gentle  folks  that  Miss  Austen 
brings  forward  should  plunge  so  abruptly  into  elopements 


and  seductions,  if  we  did  not  know  that  this  is  the  English 
habit, --never  more  singularly  illustrated,  perhaps,  than 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lewes  and  Miss  Evans.  In  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  Miss  Austen  is  peculiarly  true  to  human 
nature  in  England,  --a  variety  of  the  general  human  nature 
which  is  perhaps  better  understood  in  this  country  than 
even  in  England. 


(84) 
PLATO  AND  EMERSON  AGAINST  MATERIALISM 

All  the  shows  of  this  earth,  according  to  Plato,   "dark- 
en rather  than  enlighten"  their  reader.    Good  old  Ralph 
Cudworth,  a  contemporary  of  Pictet,  but  not  so  averse  to 
Grecian  philosophy  as  the  Genevans  then  were,  wrote  this 
paraphrase  and  comment  on  a  well  known  passage  in  the 
Republic.    "Plato,  in  his  Subterranean  Cave,  so  famously 
known  and  so  elegantly  described  by  him,  supposes  men 
tied  with  their  backs  towards  the  light,  placed  at  a  great 
distance  from  them,  so  that  they  could  not  turn  about 
their  heads  to  it  neither;  and  therefore  could  see  nothing 
but  the  shadows  of  certain  substances  behind  them  pro- 
jected from  it,  which  shadows  they  concluded  to  be  the 
only  substance  and  realities.    And  when  they  heard  the 
sound  made  by  those  bodies  which  were  betwixt  the  light 
and  them,  or  their  reverberated  echoes,  they  imputed 
them  to  those  shadows  which  they  saw.    All  this  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  those  men  who  take  the  body  to 
be  the  only  real  and  substantial  thing  in  the  world,  and  to 
do  all  that  is  done  in  it;  and  therefore  often  impute  sense, 
reason  and  understanding  to  nothing  but  blood  and  brains 
in  us." 

This  is  heresy  worse  than  Aristotle's, --this  material- 
ism, to  which  Aristotle  gave  some  countenance,  and  which 
the  men  of  modern  science,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
are  apt  to  propagate.    It  was  the  function  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Transcendentalists,  beginning  with  Jonathan  Edwards, 
--who,  like  Moliere's  Frenchman,  talking  prose  all  his 
life  without  knowing  it  (as  most  French  poets  do),  was  a 
Transcendentalist  unawares,  --to  recall  men  from  this 
dungeon  of  materialism.    Particularly  Emerson  and  Al- 
cott  exercised  this  high  office- -Alcott  first,  being  as  Em- 
erson called  him  "a  ray  of  the  oldest  light,"  but  Emerson 
more  persuasively  and  effectively.    A  minor  poet,  writ- 
ing of  Emerson  after  his  death,  thus  applied  to  him  Plato's 
apologue  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Republic . 

His  was  the  task  and  his  the  lordly  gift 

Our  eyes,  our  hearts,  bent  earthward,  to  uplift; 

He  found  us  chained  in  Plato's  fabled  cave, 

Our  faces  long  averted  from  the  blaze 

Of  Heaven's  broad  light,  and  idly  turned  to  gaze 

On  shadows,  flitting  ceaseless  as  the  wave 

That  dashes  ever  idly  on  some  isle  enchanted: 

By  shadows  haunted 

We  sat,  amused  in  youth,  in  manhood  daunted. 

In  vacant  age  forlorn,  --then  slipped  within  the 

grave, 
The  same  dull  chain  still  clasped  around  our 

shroud; 
These  captives,  bound  and  bowed, 
He  from  their  dungeon  like  that  angel  led 
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Who  softly  to  imprisoned  Peter  said, 
"Arise  up  quickly!  gird  thyself  and  flee!" 
We  wist  not  whose  the  thrilling  voice,  we  knew 
our  souls  were  free. 


Concord     Aug.  23. 


(85) 
ALCCTT  AND  SOCRATES— 


F.  B.  Sanborn. 


A  COMPARISON 


Our  Social  Science  meetings  remind  me  a  little  of  Tran- 
scendentalist  times,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  have  been  late- 
ly writing  biography.    The  Advertiser,  50  years  ago,  in  its 
report  of  a  Bible  convention  at  the  Chardon  Street  chapel 
(where  Come-outers,  Christians,  Jews,   Mormons  and  phi- 
losophers all  met  together  to  discuss  the  place  and  function 
of  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  in  the  19th  century), 
gave  a  fair  nnd  pleasing  account  of  Mr.  Alcott's  power  as 
a  speaker,  --of  which  the  present  generation  know  very  lit- 
tle, by  hearing;  for  it  is  now  10  years  since  that  melodious 
voice  ceased  to  be  heard  in  public.    The  praise  of  this  news- 
paper was  the  more  noticeable  in  October,  1841,  because 
it  had  attacked  Alcott  sharply  five  years  earlier  (March, 
1837);  when  his  book,  "Conversations  on  the  Gospel,"  came 
out,  and  was  so  unfavorably  noticed  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  sale  was  stopped,  the  school  in  which  the  conversations 
were  held  soon  failed,  and  its  costly  library  and  furniture 
were  sold  under  the  hammer. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  little  Boston  of  1  837, 
.  young  Bostonian,  afterward  famous,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  was  preaching  in  Kentucky  and  editing  a  small 
magazine,   "The  Western  Messenger,"  at  Cincinnati.    In 
its  pages  there  soon  appeared  a  sly  suggestion  from  Mr. 
Clarke,  to  the  effect  that  Boston,  the  modern  Athens,  was 
treating  Alcott  as  the  elder  Athens  had  treated  Socrates;  — 
for  J.  T.  Buckingham,  editor  of  the  Courier,  had  even  pro- 
posed that  the  unpopular  teacher  should  be  sent  to  prison, 
as  Socrates  was.    This  did  not  occur;  although  he  was  sent 
to  Coventry  with  all  the  force  that  Boston  society  could  com- 
mand.   The  same  course  was  taken  with  Charles  Sumner  a 
decade  later,  --while  Garrison,  less  than  two  years  before, 
had  actually  been  committed  to  a  Boston  prison—to  protect 
him,  it  was  claimed,  from  a  dangerous  mob.    Such  was  the 
Boston  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

But  here  is  Mr.  Clarke's  suggestion:    "We  perceive  the 
Boston  Courier  recommends  that  Mr.  Alcott  be  presented 
to  the  grand  jury  on  account  of  his  book.    We  respectfully 
suggest,   in  addition,  that  the  indictment  be  in  the  words 
of  that  formerly  found  against  Socrates.    In  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  it  runs  thus:    'Socrates  is  accused  of  not  be- 
lieving in  the  same  gods  in  which  the  city  believes--but 
introducing  other  new  divinities;  he  is  also  accused  of  cor- 
rupting the  minds  of  the  young.'    The  two  cases  would  then 
be  exactly  parallel.    Or  perhaps,  the  form  given  by  Plato 
would  be  thought  more  suitable.    'Socrates  is  accused  of 
searching  out  things  under  the  earth,  and  above  the  heav- 
ens; of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  of 
teaching  others  the  same.'"   Indeed  the  parallel  was  a  very 
close  one,  --for  Alcott  resembled  Socrates  far  more  than 
Boston  resembled  Athens. 

And  now  for  The  Advertiser's  report  of  1841.    "There 
were  one  or  two  very  able  addresses.   A  most  impressive 


and  happy  one,  from  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  exhibiting  his 
peculiar  sentiments,  and  explaining  his  Transcendental 
doctrines,  as  far  as  could  be  done  (for  he  admitted  they 
could  not  be  explained  by  words),  --was  listened  to  with 
great  attention.    We  very  much  regret  that  it  was  not 
taken  down  in  shorthand,  word  for  word;  for  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  speaker,   by  his  utmost  efforts,  could  nev- 
er,  in  his  closet,  commit  to  paper  anything  equal  to  it. 
Everything  was  methodical,  clear,  and  explicit;  not  a 
word  misplaced,  or  superfluous,  or  equivocal;  all  in  ex- 
cellent taste,  delivered  calmly  and  distinctly,  and  with 
the  utmost  modesty  and  candor." 

This  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy  was  high  praise  and 
well  deserved .    Our  newspaper  went  on:    "We  have  never 
heard  any  exposition  of  the  Transcendental  doctrines  so 
intelligently  made,  or  placed  in  so  favorable  an  aspect— 
though  the  speaker  implicitly  contended  that  this  knowl- 
edge or  attainment  or  divine  afflatus  (whatever  it  is)  could 
not  be  known  or  understood  from  others,  but  must  be  ac- 
quired, learned  and  felt  only  by  the  soul  itself,  by  means 
of  its  own  efforts,  by  purity,  obedience,  meditation,  free- 
dom (as  far  as  possible)  from  actual  sin,  and  by  progress 
in  goodness  and  piety.    His  attempted  explanation  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  was  not  so  successful,  --showing  how 
little  connection  there  is,  or  may  be,  between  rationality 
and  great  purity,  sincerity  and  goodness."    "Fra  lkin- 
cense,"  Mr.  Alcott  used  to  say,  quoting  Pythagoras,   "is 
due  to  the  gods,  and  praise  to  virtuous  men." 

Saratoga,  Aug.  29.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


(86) 
AS  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  AGE  CLOSES: 
THOMAS  WILLIAM  PARSONS  AND  GEORGE  CURTIS— 
IDEALISM  REDUCED  TO  PRACTICE 

Three  deaths  of  such  importance  to  American  litera- 
ture and  life  as  those  of  Curtis,  Parsons  and  Whittier, 
within  the  short  span  of  a  week,  never  occurred  before, 
and  are  not  likely  to  happen  again .    They  suggest  with 
renewed  force  what  has  often  been  said  since  Emerson 
died  10  years  ago,  --that  the  first  great  age  of  American 
letters  is  closing,  --has  in  fact  ended;  for  its  few  survi- 
vors,  such  as  Holmes  and  Higginson,  Ellery  Channing 
and  Mrs.  Stowe,  no  longer  write  much,  save  in  reminis- 
cence of  the  better  days  wherein  they  had  more  pleasure 
than  in  these  hurrying  and  accomplishing  weeks  of  their 
later  pilgrimage.    They  would  not  say  that  the  former 
days  were  better  than  these,  --for  they  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  very  period  where  we  now  are;  and  indeed 
have  had  their  manly  or  womanly  part  in  creating  this 
period, --Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Cheney  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone 
(to  name  no  others),  having  either  of  them  done  more  to- 
ward it  than  that  typical  man  of  letters  and  foe  of  woman 
suffrage,  Francis  Parkman,  whose  completed  historical 
work  we  were  all  praising  a  few  weeks  since. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Parkman 's  name  suggests  what  will 
hereafter  be  reckoned  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  lit- 
erary age  that  Whittier 's  death  closes,  --from  which  the 
sturdy  courage  and  urbane  culture  of  George  William  Cur- 
tis has  thrown  a  bridge  over  to  the  present  and  the  future 
ages  of  literature  in  America.    Mr.  Parkman  might  have 
lived  and  written  as  well  in  England  or  France  or  Germany 
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as  in  Boston,  except  that  his  early  acquaintance  with  our 
continent  gave  him  an  advantage  over  writers  who  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  Ohio  and  Oregon,  between  an 
Iroquois  and  a  Cherokee.   He  belonged  to  that  universal  pe- 
riod of  scholarship  which  contents  itself  with  the  past,  en- 
joys the  present,  and  looks  with  misgiving  towards  the  fu- 
ture.   Not  so  with  Alcott  and  Bryant,  with  Emerson,  Low- 
ell, Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  the  Beechers,  the  Channings, 
Thoreau,  Whittier  and  Curtis.    These  dealt  with  the  future 
much  more  than  with  the  past;  to  them  the  present,  in  its 
political,  religious  and  social  manifestations,  was  not  to 
be  enjoyed  or  praised,  but  corrected.    They  might  have 
said,  from  youth  to  age,  parodying  the  lament  of  Hamlet, 
and  improving  upon  it. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O  blessed  might, 
That  you  and  I  were  born  to  set  it  right! 

Thus  Bryant,  though  bred  a  fanatical  New  England  fed- 
eralist, soon  became  a  champion  of  Greek  revolution  and 
American  democracy;  Alcott  proceeded  from  reforming  the 
district  school  of  Connecticut  to  the  reformation  of  all  the 
Connecticut  habits  of  thought,  worship  and  life;  Garrison 
attacked,  solitary  and  alone,  the  all-powerful  evil  of  slav- 
ery; the  Beechers  contended  against  intemperance  and  Uni- 
tarianism;  the  Channings  upheld  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  rights  of  labor;  Whittier,  from  a  ballad  poet 
and  an  imitator  of  Burns  and  Scott  and  Milton,  rose  to  be 
the  Tyrtaeus  of  the  anti- slavery  warfare;  while  George 
Curtis,  forsaking  the  counting-room  for  reasons  of  con- 
science, learned  at  Brook  Farm  and  afterward  at  Concord, 
the  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  which  were  character- 
is  ic  of  the  transcendental  movement  in  New  England,  and 
redeemed  it  from  the  vagaries  that  always  attend  revolu- 
tions which  are  at  once  religious,  political  and  social. 
Curtis  went  through  the  midst  of  these  vagaries  as  the 
three  Hebrew  children  passed  through  the  fire,  --without 
losing  an  atom  of  his  life  or  natural  environment;  and  he 
acquired  there  a  calmness  and  breadth  of  vision  which  was 
also  the  quality  most  evident  in  the  career  of  the  leading 
transcendentalists.    I  have  been  amused  to  find  in  the  new 
work  of  Dr.  Tuke  on  insanity,  --his  "Dictionary  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine,"  lately  published  in  London,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  his  many  books, --this  allusion  to  the  New 
England  transcendentalists: 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  eccentric 
thought  and  action  is  to  be  found  in  a  movement  which  oc- 
curred in  New  England  within  the  last  half  century,  and  to 
which  the  appellation  of  "The  Newness"  was  given.    After 
perusing  what  has  been  related  by  those  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  these  New  Englanders,  we  find  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  mental  disease,  and  regard  them  as  illustrations 
of  peculiar  psychical  constitutions  which,  under  remark- 
able upheavals  of  religious  thought,  fell  into  eccentric 
courses,  but  did  not  become  insane.    Such  persons,  al- 
though constitutionally  susceptible  to  impression  and  to 
fantastic  suggestions,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
inborn  and  inherited  characters  which  no  circumstances, 
however  favorable,  would  be  likely  to  alter. 

It  now  begins  to  be  seen,  and  will  become  clearer  as 
time  passes,  that  it  was  the  spiritual  insight  and  generous 


endeavor  of  the  transcendentalists  which  gave  its  im- 
pulse and  its  distinguishing  character  to  that  New  Eng- 
land school  of  thought  and  imagination  which  has  pro- 
duced what  is  thus  far  the  best  in  the  literature  that  can 
be  called  properly  American.    Irving,  with  all  his  graces, 
was  as  much  English  as  American;  and  Cooper  was  little 
more  than  a  story-teller,  though  an  admirable  one;  but 
with  Dr.  Charming,  with  Bryant,  the  Danas,  Mrs.  Child, 
Alcott,  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Margaret  Fuller  there 
began  a  literary  period  which  could  have  originated  no- 
where but  in  America  and  nowhere  in  America  save  in 
New  England.    Now  of  this  school  Whittier  was  one  of  the 
most  genuine  and  original  examples- -not  original  in  his 
form  of  poetic  utterance,  but  strictly  so  in  his  adherence 
to  the  conditions  of  New  England  life,  whether  seen  with 
reference  to  the  landscape  or  to  the  spiritual  conditions. 
As  a  poet  of  locality  he  surpasses  Longfellow  and  Lowell, 
Emerson  and  Channing;  and  while  he  does  not  rise  into 
the  atmosphere  of  general  culture  in  which  those  four 
poets  moved  so  easily,  he  is  not,  on  that  account,  less 
distinctly  of  New  England,  --for  general  culture,  such  as 
is  seen  in  European  countries,  has  not  been  characteris- 
tic of  New  England  until  recently,  if  at  all.    The  tran- 
scendentalists have  done  something  to  impart  it;  for  with 
all  their  specialization  in  one  direction  or  another,  they 
will  keep  in  view  "the  Totality,"  as  we  used  to  say  at  the 
Concord  school  of  philosophy,  and  did  not  fail  to  advise 
and  practice  a  culture  which,  if  not  so  wide-reaching  as 
Goethe's,  at  least  aimed  in  the  same  direction,  --and 
they  were  roundly  abused  for  that,  as  for  almost  every- 
thing they  did. 

The  poet  Parsons,  whose  genius  you  have  so  well  noted 
since  his  sad  death,  did  specially  attend  to  culture,   in 
that  form  which  Dante,  the  church  and  poetry  as  an  art, 
together  represent.    He  was  a  literary  artist,  in  a  sense 
that  did  not  apply  to  Whittier,  or  even  to  Longfellow,  ex- 
cept in  the  Dante  student-work  of  his  last  20  years.    Long- 
fellow,  Lowell  and  Ellery  Channing  (to  mention  no  others), 
had  broader  scholarship,  --but  Parsons  gave  himself  to 
the  production  and  perfection  of  good  verse  in  a  way  that 
none  of  them  undertook.    It  is  sometimes  a  fault  to  write 
verse  too  easily  and  these  three  poets  are  an  example  of 
it,  --especially  Lowell,  whose  early  facility  might  almost 
have  been  called  "fatal"  if  he  had  not  redeemed  himself 
by  a  more  frugal  use  of  his  faculty  in  later  days.    No 
American  poet  whom  I  now  recall  wrote  verse  habitually 
better  than  did  Parsons,  --although  his  vein  was  a  side- 
current  in  the  river  of  New  England's  literature.    His 
spirit  was  truly  American,  too,  as  Webster's  was,  though 
it  wrought  in  a  medium  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral texture  of  our  country's  life.    Like  Webster,  when 
the  momentous  hour  struck,  he  did  not  fully  comprehend 
the  issues  of  the  future,  nor  had  he  that  self-denying  tem- 
per which  the  age  demanded  of  New  England  poets.    He, 
somehow,  often  reminded  me  of  Hawthorne,  and  was  like 
him  in  that  intellectual  continence  and  patience  which  even 
the  greatest  poets  need. 

If  Parsons  stood  for  the  Past,  and  the  Channings,  Al- 
cott, Emerson  and  Thoreau  for  the  Future,  --as  in  truth 
most  of  the  transcendentalists  did,  --then  George  Curtis 
was,  or  formed  the  graceful  arch  that  bridged  over  the 
gulf  between  the  two  periods  and  the  two  types  of  literary 
men.    He  was  not  less  forward-looking  than  his  Concord 
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friends,  but  he  valued  the  Present,  --and  such  was  his  sym- 
pathy with  what  was  pure  and  good  in  the  Past  that  the  good 
conservative,  equally  with  the  pure  radical,  found  a  charm 
in  him  and  desired  his  friendship.    In  earlier  years  he  al- 
lowed his  wit  sometimes  to  play  too  satirically  round  saint- 
ly persons  like  Alcort,  who  had  frivilous  people  enough  to 
laugh  at  them,  without  deserving  the  arrows  of  their  own 
allies;  but  this  levity  of  youth  and  pleasure  was  soon  turned 
to  a  serious  courtesy  towards  men  entitled  to  respect,  that 
few  will  probably  recognize  the  early  fault.    He  then  ac- 
quired that  exquisite  propriety- -half  a  gift  and  half  an  ac- 
complishment--which  is  rarely  met  with  in  any  social  re- 
gion, and  which  is  so  precious  in  a  reformer  and  champion 
of  the  weak.   Emerson  had  the  same  trait  on  a  higher  plane, 
but  without  the  native  grace  of  manner  so  obvious  in  Curtis; 
Washington  also  had  it,  blended  with  a  serene  severity  that 
inspired  awe;  while  in  the  friend  we  have  now  lost  it  was 
gentleness  without  alloy.    Of  course  he  had  high  courage 
likewise,  that  was  a  quality  which  reformers  always  need 
and  seldom  lack,  yet  it  was  never  displayed  unseasonably. 
If  he  did  not,  as  Antony  said  of  Augustus,  keep  his  sword 
like  a  dancer,  he  yet  kept  it  sheathed  when  not  needed  for 
use. 

The  years  from  1836  to  185D,  when  Whittier  was  grow- 
ing famous  and  Curtis  growing  to  active  manhood,  were 
the  period  in  which  transcendentalism  framed  and  disputed 
its  theories:  but  from  1850  to  the  present  day  it  has  been 
putting  them  in  practice,  --at  first,  with  strife  and  revolu- 
tion, --of  late  on  a  scale  so  vast  that  few  recognize,  in  the 
despised  and  rejected  truths  of  that  first  epoch,  the  band- 
ed powers  that  have  long  been  transforming  the  old  order 
into  t  ie  new.    Such  is  the  might  of  ideas,  --apparently  the 
most  feeble,  yet  in  fact  the  most  forcible  agencies  in  the 
universe.    Dr.  Watts  was  once  styled  'the  ballad -singer 
of  Calvinism";  Whittier  has  been  for  almost  three-score 
years  the  ballad-singer  of  transcendentalism.     The  Lon- 
don Times,  I  notice,  says,  and  says  very  well,  that  "what 
Scott  did  for  Scotland,  Whittier  did  for  New  England." 
This  is  not  to  put  him  on  a  levol  with  Scott- -his  place  is 
rather  beside  Burns--less  gifted  with  sentiment  and  melo- 
dy, but  far  better  endowed  on  the  side  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion.   They  were  alike  in  the  natural  quality  of  their  gen- 
ius, and  to  some  extent  in  the  conditions  of  early  life, 
which  neither  could  quite  throw  off.    Of  all  the  notices 
that  I  have  read  the  Evening  Post's  (written,  perhaps,  by 
Col.  Higginson)  is  the  most  instructive,  if  not  the  best  in 
criticism .    This  because  the  writer  knew  his  subject  best; 
and  belonged  to  the  same  period,  the  same  school  of  senti- 
ment and  purpose.    Only  such  can  now  judge  Whittier  ade- 
quately, --and  a  like  remark  is  nearly  as  true  of  Curtis. 
A  later  age  must  bestow  the  more  impartial  honors  of  the 
coming  century;  which  will  neither  undervalue  Parsons  nor 
overrate  Curtis,  if  it  gives  them  a  rank  much  higher  than 
their  own  times  allowed  them. 


(87) 

ACCUMULATING  TRIBUTES  TO  THOREAU 

AND  ALCOTT 

When  Thoreau  was  dead,  and  there  was  a  question  what 
his  grave  monument  should  be,  a  Concord  lady  who  knew 
him  well  said,   "This  town  is  his  monument,  covered  with 


suitable  inscriptions  by  himself."    These  inscriptions 
appear  in  his  books  which  relate  almost  wholly  to  Con- 
cord and  its  scenery,  so  that  they  may  serve  as  a  direc- 
tory, or  "Baedeker's  Guide"  to  the  region  through  which 
the  Musketaquid  flows.    But  there  is  a  newer  work,  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  names  of  the  residents,  streets, 
halls,  public  places,  clubs,  monuments,  shops  and  gen- 
eral business  interests  of  Concord,  lately  published  here 
by  E.  H.  Smith  &  Co. ,  in  a  near  volume  of  125  pages  be- 
sides the  advertising  pages  at  the  end.    It  is  newer  than 
Mr.  George  Bartlett's  Concord  Guide  Book,  and  reason- 
ably exact  in  its  information.    I  notice,  however,  that  the 
name  of  one  of  the  oldest  residents,  and  the  one  surviving 
poet  of  the  Transcendental  period,  who  still  lives  in  Con- 
cord and  who  was  Thoreau 's  biographer- -William  Ellery 
Charming,  is  omitted.    Perhaps  this  is  because  his  house 
has  passed  into  other  hands:  but  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  he  still  lives  here. 

Thoreau  aided  fugitives  to  escape  from  the  inverted 
justice  of  forty  years  ago,  and  mentions  one  slave  whom 
he  sheltered  and  sent  on  to  Canada  Oct.  1,  1851 .   He  also 
mentions,  without  giving  his  name,  another  outlawed  per- 
son, Francis  Jackson  Merriam,  whom  he  carried  in  Em- 
erson's wagon  from  Concord  to  South  Acton  the  day  after 
John  Brown's  execution,  December  3,  1859.    Merriam 
had  escaped  from  Harper's  Ferry  with  Owen  Brown,  re- 
turned to  Boston  where  his  family  lived,  and  was  persuad- 
ed by  his  friends  to  go  back  to  Canada  for  safety.     By 
some  mistake,  in  his  half  insane  condition,  he  took  a 
train  on  the  Fitchburg  road  which  went  no  further  than 
Concord,  and  sought  shelter  in  my  house  for  the  night. 
Not  wishing  to  hire  a  conveyance  for  him,  I  borrowed 
Mr.  Emerson's  horse  and  wagon  and  asked  Thoreau  to 
take  the  young  man  early  in  the  morning,  and  drive  him 
to  Acton,  so  that  any  trace  of  him  might  be  lost.    I  would 
not  myself  see  Merriam,  not  wishing  to  be  questioned 
about  him,  but  my  sister  provided  for  his  wants  and  saw 
him  off  in  the  morning. 

In  his  Journal  for  this  dav,   Thoreau  records  some  of 
the  conversation,  as  he  drove  this  uneasy  passenger  over 
the  four  miles  from  Concord  to  Acton.    Merriam  inquired 
the  way  to  Emerson's,  and  wished  to  turn  back  and  go 
there.    "At  length,  when  I  made  a  certain  remark,  he 
said:    'I  don't  know  but  you  are  Emerson;  are  you?    You 
look  something  like  him.'    He  said  as  much  two  or  three 
times,  and  added  once,   'but  then  Emerson  would  not  lie.' 
Getting  to  the  woods,  I  remarked  upon  them,  and  he  men- 
tioned my  name,  but  never  to  the  end  suspected  who  his 
companion  was."   Neither  did  Thoreau  know  who  his  com- 
panion was;  for  I  told  him  he  was  called  Lockwood,  and  if 
he  mentioned  any  other  name  not  to  pay  heed  to  it,  but  to 
call  him  Lockwood.    Thoreau  reported  to  me  that  morn- 
ing that  he  had  seen  him  safe  on  board  the  Canada  train; 
but  he  said  nothing  to  his  mother  and  sister  of  the  adven- 
ture until  two  years  afterwards,  during  his  last  sickness. 

The  Virginia  campaign  of  John  Brown  occurred  during 
the  months  covered  by  this  volume.    Thoreau  was  greatly 
excited  by  it  and  by  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Brown, 
now  almost  33  years  ago.    It  was  a  strange  season,  when 
men  said  and  did  extreme  things.     A  year  afterwards 
(Dec.  3,  1860),  Thoreau  talked  with  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances who  declared  that  Brown  did  wrong.    "When  I  said 
that  I  thought  he  was  right,  they  agreed  in  asserting  that 
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he  did  wrong  because  he  threw  his  life  away,  and  that  no 
man  had  a  right  to  undertake  anything  which  he  knew  would 
cost  him  his  life.    I  inquired  if  Christ  did  not  foresee  that 
he  would  be  crucified  if  he  preached  such  doctrines  as  he 
did;  but  they  both  (though  as  if  it  were  their  only  escape) 
asserted  that  they  did  not  believe  that  he  did.    Of  course 
they  as  good  as  said  that  if  Christ  had  foreseen  that  he 
would  be  crucified,  he  would  have  'backed  out.'    Such  are 
the  principles  and  the  logic  of  the  mass  of  men."   This 
last  remark  is  Thoreau's,  not  mine. 

Immersed  as  I  am  in  the  papers  and  reminiscences  of 
the  Transcendental  period  of  New  England  life,  while  edit- 
ing the  biography  of  Bronson  Alcott,  I  must  be  pardoned  for 
giving  now  and  then  some  echoes  from  that  distant  time, 
which  to  most  of  my  readers  must  be  as  remote  almost  as 
the  days  of  Athanasius  and  Arius,  and  the  great  controver- 
sies of  the  early  Church  at  Alexandria.    There  were  saints 
and  there  were  provision  dealers  in  both  periods,  although 
America  could  not  furnish  a  person  quite  so  astonishing 
as  George  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  hated  by  the  Athana- 
sians,  and  perhaps  afterwards  canonized  by  the  Popes  as 
St.  George  who  overcame  the  dragon.    His  story  was  told 
by  Emerson  in  the  "English  Traits,"  following  Gibbons,  — 
but  Dr .  Milner  and  later  writers  have  thrown  doubt  on  the 
saintship  of  this  army  contractor,  --declaring  it  was  quite 
another  martyr  who  is  now  the  patron  saint  of  England . 
George  of  Cappadocia  was  not  only  a  bishop,  but  one  who 
had  been  a  sutler  and  a  contractor,  who  became  rich  by 
supplying  the  army  of  Constantinople  with  pork. 

Mr.  Howard  Arnold,  in  his  lively  book  on  the  Engadine 
published  a  dozen  years  ago,  thinks  the  English  derive  their 
love  of  baked  meats  from  this  patron  saint;  but  I  have  my 
doubts.    Mr.  Alcott  avoided  meats  of  all  kinds,  for  which 
he  was  much  derided  by  the  bishops  and  sutlers  of  his  day; 
he  was  also  found  fault  with  as  an  Arian,  which  was  one  of 
the  defects  of  Bishop  George  in  the  fourth  century.    But  he 
is  quite  likely  to  become  a  patron  saint  in  future  ages,  — 
having,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  many  of  the  marks  and 
brands  by  which  saints  are  recognized.    Prof.  Davidson 
of  the  Adirondack  School  of  Philosophy,  wrote  to  me  after 
Mr.  Alcott's  death  as  follows: 

"If  it  be  the  highest  praise  to  say  of  any  man  that  he 
lived  his  own  life,  and  not  a  borrowed  one,  that  he  was  an 
author  and  not  a  play  actor  on  the  stage  of  reality,  then 
that  praise  belongs  to  Mr.  Alcott.    Mr.  Emerson  many 
years  ago  said  to  me:    'I  have  always  wished  that  I  might 
outlive  Mr.  Alcott,  in  order  that  I  might  give  his  good 
things  to  the  world;  for  I  am  sure  that  if  I  should  do  so  now, 
he  would  disown  them .    When  at  his  best  Mr .  Alcott  said 
more  good  things  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known.    Who- 
ever writes  his  life  will  have  to  come  to  my  papers .'  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  record  these  words,  which  carry  so 
much  weight.   There  is  so  little  of  the  sadness  of  death  in 
my  thoughts  of  him  that  I  am  tempted  to  tell  glad  stories 
about  him;  how  his  daughter,  that  modern  Antigone,  used 
to  say,   'Father  is  balloon,  I  am  ballast';  and  how  Mr.  Em- 
erson one  day,  in  my  presence,  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,   'You  see,  Mr.  Alcott  sets  the  Darwinian  theory  on 
its  head, '--one  of  the  tersest  sayings  ever  uttered." 

The  late  Dr.  Hedge,  who  did  not  always  agree  with 
Mr.  Alcott,  said  of  him  in  1888:    "It  is  unnecessary  that 
I  should  speak  of  his  characteristic  views,  or  his  theory 
of  living  and  vegetarian  diet.    All  that  is  well  known,  and 


I  prefer  not  to  pass  judgment  upon  it,  nor  to  criticise  his 
unearthly  idealism  and  his  anti-civil  principles.    But  I 
can  speak  with  unfeigned  admiration  of  his  rare  talents. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  even  Emerson  did  not  rate  them  so 
highly  as  I  did.    I  thought,  and  think,  that  if  he  had  cho- 
sen to  use  them  venally,  to  put  them  to  market,  he  might 
have  earned  a  handsome  support  by  them .    But  on  the 
whole  Alcott  stands  in  my  recollection  for  the  best  rep- 
resentative I  have  known  of  the  spiritual  hero.    Here  was 
a  man  who  scorned  the  bribes  of  earth  and  the  satisfac  - 
tions  of  the  flesh,  whose  spirit  dwelt  on  the  heights,  who 
sought  converse  with  the  heavenly  and  eternal.   He  found 
his  pou  sto  in  the  place  allotted  to  him;  and  if  he  did  not 
move  the  earth  with  his  spiritual  lever,  he  has  impressed 
himself  as  a  grand  and  significant  figure  on  his  contempo- 
raries." 

Something  like  this  view  of  my  old  friend  I  hope  may 
be  the  effect  of  the  work  I  am  editing,  from  the  diaries 
and  correspondence  of  the  Alcotts,  of  Emerson,  of  Tho- 
reau,  Theodore  Parker  and  the  other  dramatis  personae 
of  the  New  England  mystery  or  symbolical  stage-play  in 
which  so  many  famous  men  took  part.    Dr.  Harris,  the 
Concord  philosopher,  residing  at  Washington,  will  give 
the  speculative  key  to  these  symbols  which  it  is  only  my 
share  to  arrange  and  present. 


(88) 
THE  STORY  OF  THREE  VISITORS 
TO  EMERSON  AND  ALCOTT 

Among  the  stories  ascribed  to  Whittier,  since  his 
death,  is  one  which  professedly  was  told  him  by  Emer- 
son, and  which  seems  to  relate  to  Christopher  Green  and 
his  brother-in-law,  William  Chace  of  Providence,  who 
visited  Alcott  and  Emerson  at  Concord  in  1848,  and  who 
had  the  whim  of  using  scripture  language  outside  of  the 
churches  in  a  manner  unusual.    The  story  as  now  told  is 
full  of  errors,  like  so  much  of  the  mythical  story  of  Con- 
cord.   It  was  better  given  by  Robert  Carter  in  an  essay 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  about  1870,  which  was  printed  by 
the  late  Albert  Brown  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, 1889.    His  account  was  not  without  errors,  but  may 
serve  to  correct  the  other. 

Mr.  Carter  represented  that  there  were  three  young 
men  who,  in  their  protest  against  superstition,  "dropped 
their  own  names  and  took  those  of  the  Trinity,  which  they 
used  very  freely."    He  goes  on  to  say:   "On  one  occasion 
they  visited  Emerson,  whose  house  in  Concord  is  not  very 
far  from  the  village  street.    It  was  a  warm  summer  eve- 
ning, and  as  they  sat  at  the  philosopher's  front  door, 
their  extraordinary  vocabulary  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  passers-by  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Emerson  was 
presently  compelled  to  adjourn  the  session  to  the  back 
piazza,  where  they  might  swear  to  their  hearts*  content 
without  shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  Philistines."   This 
does  not  show  a  very  close  acquaintance  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  Emerson  house,  --just  as  the  newspaper  story 
makes  these  youths  talk  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  although 
they  were  educated  persons,  and  every  way  "respectable." 

Something  of  the  sort  may  have  happened,  and  probably 
did,  at  Mr.  Emerson's,  but  Mr.  Alcott  (whom  they  also 
visited  on  the  same  occasion,  and  whom  they  invited  to 
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come  and  live  with  them  at  "Holly  Home,"  near  Providence) 
used  to  tell  me  that  their  humor  of  swearing,  upon  their 
visit  to  him,  was  exercised  on  the  hilltop,  Nawshawtuc, 
near  which  he  was  then  living,  but  quite  remote  from  the 
public  street.    Mr.  Carter  mentioned  them  in  connection 
with  the  little  community  of  Fruitlands  in  Harvard,  where 
one  of  the  three  (named  by  him)  dwelt  for  a  while;  and  he 
adds  that  "they  were  arrested  and  fined  for  profane  swear- 
ing during  a  visit  to  Nantucket."    They  were  of  Quaker  an- 
cestry, I  think,  and  were  repeating  some  of  the  extrava- 
gances by  which  the  early  Quakers  bore  their  testimony 
against  the  formalities  of  religion. 


(89) 
THOMAS  PAINE 'S  AUTUMNAL  DAYS 

If  Chapman  had  wished  to  foreshadow  the  character  of 
Thomas  Paine,  born  180  years  after  himself,  he  could 
hardly  have  described  it  better  than  in  these  lines, 

Whose  lips  are  spiced  with  free  and  loyal  counsels, 
Whose  policies  are  not  ruinous,  but  saving, 
His  wisdom  simple,  valor  righteous, 
Humane,  and  hating  facts  of  brutish  force,  -- 
Who  loves  men  hearty,  honest,  just  and  plain. 

Such  was,  in  fact,  Paine 's  truly  English  character;  but 
along  with  it  went,  what  his  last  biographer  is  not  quite 
willing  to  admit,  that  native  coarseness  which  the  Eng- 
lishman, especially  the  Saxon  Englishman,  is  sure  to  dis- 
play occasionally;  and  a  spice  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  must  call  vulgarity,  --a  quality  seen  in  Cobbett, 
and  even  in  Bunyan  and  Carlyle,  although  they  were  men 
of  such  lofty  imagination.    It  was  this  lack  of  elevation  in 
some  directions  that  made  Paine  so  offensive  to  the  reli- 
gious world  that  they  have  gone  on  calumniating  him  for 
100  years;  and  will  not  stop  now,  I  presume,  for  all  the 
new  light  that  Mr.  Conway,  with  admirable  diligence,  has 
collected  from  all  quarters  to  illuminate  his  altarpiece  in 
memory  of  this  retroactive  apostle.    If  Paine  had  under- 
stood the  true  nature  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  had 
not  confounded  it  with  superstition  on  one  side  and  philan- 
thropy on  the  other,  he  could  hardly  have  made  himself  so 
objectionable  to  men  of  all  churches  and  "sectaries,"  as 
he  oddly  called  the  Christian  denominations.    It  was  his 
spice  of  vulgarity  also,  no  doubt,  which  made  him  a  little 
out  of  tune  with  the  great  Virginians- -Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison- -who  were  at  first  heartily  his  friends. 
Understanding  human  nature  so  well  as  Paine  did,  he  ought 
to  have  made  allowance  for  the  silence  of  Washington, 
while  he  was  suffering  imprisonment  in  Paris;  and  have 
launched  against  the  greatest  man  of  his  period  the  offen- 
sive letter  which  turned  many  of  his  American  friends  into 
opponents . 

I  must  say  that  although  I  do  not  go  along  with  Mr.  Con- 
way in  all  his  dark  suspicions  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  I 
must  regard  that  witty  and  brave  aristocrat  as  one  of  the 
persons  aptly  described  by  Emerson  as  'fine  gentlemen 
who  behaved  shabbily."   If  anything  could  be  more  shabby 
than  Morris's  behavior  toward  Paine  and  his  American 
friends  during  Paine's  imprisonment,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  would  be.    Mr.  Roosevelt  falls  into  the  common 


error  about  Paine,  and  in  his  life  of  Morris  is  just  as 
shabby,  in  a  literary  sense,  as  Morris  had  been  in  a 
national  one.    Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  what  the  facts  abun- 
dantly disprove,  that  Paine  had  no  claim  to  the  title  of  an 
American  citizen;  and  calls  him  'the  filthy  little  atheist"; 
which  is  just  as  descriptive  as  it  would  be  to  call  Mr. 
Roosevelt  "a  nasty  little  cowboy."   The  word  "atheist" 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  a  recognized  meaning  among 
Harvard  graduates,  --it  signifies  a  man  who  denies  the 
existence  of  a  God;  yet  this  existence  was  what  Paine  was 
all  his  life  proclaiming,  while  endeavoring  to  bring  the 
world  up  to  something  like  a  belief  in  his  own  definition 
of  the  divine  character.    But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  dictionary 
seems  to  be  all  out  of  order;  he  thinks  a  "duelist"  on  the 
whole  a  more  useful  member  of  society  than  a  "Quaker"; 
and  such,  no  doubt,  was  Morris's  own  opinion.    Morris 
was  in  Paris  not  so  much  to  assist  the  royal  family,  or 
make  love  to  fine  ladies,  as  to  take  care  of  American  in- 
terests, and  do  what  he  could  for  Americans  in  danger 
of  the  guillotine.    That  he  might  have  taken  Paine  out  of 
prison  as  easily  as  his  successor  James  Monroe  did,  is 
hardly  to  be  questioned;  and  the  conduct  of  Monroe,  as 
now  set  forth  by  Mr.  Conway,  is  much  more  to  his  credit 
than  that  of  Morris.    Paine  might  have  been  much  better 
employed  in  the  Luxembourg  than  in  finishing  his  "Age  of 
Reason";  yet  even  in  that  work  he  declares  his  theism  in 
terms  which  it  is  fair  to  suppose  Mr.  Roosevelt  never 
read.    Here  they  are: 

The  creation  we  behold  is  the  real  and  ever  existing 
word  of  God,  in  which  we  cannot  be  deceived.    It  pro- 
claimeth  his  power,  it  demonstrates  his  wisdom,  it  mani- 
fests his  goodness  and  beneficence.    The  moral  duty  of 
man  consists  in  imitating  the  moral  goodness  and  benefi- 
cence of  God  manifested  in  the  creation  towards  all  his 
creatures.    That  seeing  as  we  daily  do,  the  goodness  of 
God  to  all  men,  it  is  an  example  calling  upon  all  men  to 
practice  the  same  towards  each  other,  and  consequently 
that  everything  of  persecution  and  revenge  between  man 
and  man,  and  everything  of  cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  vio- 
lation of  moral  duty . 

In  such  statements  Paine,  like  Franklin  and  Jefferson, 
and  like  Washington  himself  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
age;  and  few  men  have  ever  worked  more  sincerely,  if 
not  always  wisely,  in  behalf  of  mankind,  than  Paine  did. 
A  little  of  Franklin's  worldly  wisdom,  of  Washington's 
coolness  and  sense  of  honor,  of  Jefferson's  exquisite 
politeness,  would  have  kept  him  out  of  many  follies  and 
dangers,  into  which  with  true  English  pigheadedness  he 
was  perpetually  running.    Mr.  Conway  prints  for  the 
first  time  many  documents;  one  of  the  best  is  that  joint 
production  of  Madame  Bonneville  and  William  Cobbett, 
which  appears  in  the  appendix  to  his  second  volume.    A 
great  part  of  this  must  have  come  from  the  Frenchwoman, 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  to  whom  he  had  shown  so  much 
kindness,  and  who  was  so  attentive  to  him  in  his  age  and 
illness .    This  gives  real  value  to  the  characterization  of 
the  man  in  this  document  which  runs  as  follows: 

Seemingly  insensible  and  hard  to  himself,  he  was  not 
so  to  the  just  wailings  of  the  unhappy.    Without  any  vehe- 
ment expression  of  his  sorrow,  you  might  see  him  call- 
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ing  up  all  his  powers,  walking  silently,  thinking  of  the  best 
means  of  consoling  the  unfortunate  applicant;  and  never 
did  they  go  from  him  without  some  rays  of  hope.    And  as 
his  will  was  firm  and  settled,  his  efforts  were  always  suc- 
cessful.   The  man  hardened  in  vice  and  in  courts  (of  law) 
yields  more  easily  than  one  imagines  to  the  manly  entreat- 
ies of  a  disinterested  benefactor.    Thomas  Paine  loved  his 
friends  with  sincere  and  tender  affection.    His  simplicity 
of  heart,  and  that  happy  kind  of  openness,  or  rather  care- 
lessness, which  charms  our  hearts  in  reading  the  fables 
of  the  good  La  Fontaine,  made  him  extremely  amiable. 
If  little  children  were  near  him  he  patted  them,  searched 
his  pockets  for  the  store  of  cakes,  biscuits,  sugar-plums, 
pieces  of  sugar,  of  which  he  used  to  take  possession  as  of 
a  treasure  belonging  to  them  and  the  distribution  of  which 
belonged  to  him.    His  conversation  was  unaffectedly  sim- 
ple and  frank;  his  language  natural;  always  abounding  in 
curious  anecdotes.    He  justly  and  fully  seized  the  charac- 
ters of  all  those  of  whom  he  related  any  singular  traits . 
For  his  conversation  was  satyric,  instructive,  full  of  wit- 
ticisms.   If  he  related  an  anecdote  a  second  time,  it  was 
always  in  the  same  words  and  the  same  tone,  like  the  com- 
ic actor  who  knows  the  place  where  he  is  to  be  applauded . 
He  neither  cut  the  tale  short  nor  told  it  too  circumstan- 
tially.   It  was  real  conversation,  enlivened  by  digressions 
well  brought  in.    The  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  the  numer- 
ous scenes  of  which  he  had  been  a  spectator,  or  in  which 
he  had  been  an  actor,  rendered  his  narration  the  more 
animated,  his  conversation  the  more  endearing.     His 
memory  was  admirable.    Politics  was  his  favorite  sub- 
ject.   He  never  spoke  on  religious  subjects  unless  pressed 
to  it,  and  never  disputed  about  such  matters.    He  could 
not  speak  French;  he  could  understand  it  tolerably  well 
when  spoken  to  him,  and  he  understood  it  when  on  paper 
perfectly  well.    He  never  went  to  the  theater;  never  spoke 
on  dramatic  subjects.    He  rather  delighted  in  ridiculing 
poetry.    He  did  not  like  it;  he  said  it  was  not  a  serious 
thing,  but  a  sport  of  the  mind,  which  often  had  not  com- 
mon sense.    His  common  reading  was  the  affairs  of  the 
day;  not  a  single  newspaper  escaped  him,  not  a  political 
discussion:  he  knew  how  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot, 
and,  as  he  was  always  on  the  watch  he  was  always  ready 
to  write.    Hence  all  his  pamphlets  have  been  popular  and 
powerful.    He  wrote  with  composure  and  steadiness,  as  if 
under  the  guidance  of  a  tutelary  genius.    If,  for  an  instant, 
he  stopped,  it  was  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  listens. 
The  Saint  Jerome  of  Raphael  would  give  a  perfect  idea  of 
his  contemplative  recollection,  to  listen  to  the  voice  from 
on  high  which  makes  itself  heard  in  the  heart. 

This  last  is  certainly  an  odd  comparison  but  Mme. 
Bonneville  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  her  Catholic 
saints  more  familiarly  than  Anglo-Saxons  do.    During 
Paine's  last  illness,  she  says,  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred, --by  no  means  an  unusual  one,  apparently,  at  New 
Rochelle  or  New  York  or  wherever  the  old  man  might  be 
in  1807-8-9: 

While  Paine  was  one  day  taking  his  after-dinner  nap, 
an  old  woman  called  and  said  she  had  domething  of  great 
importance  to  communicate  to  him.    She  was  shown  into 
his  bed  chamber,  and  Paine,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  turning  toward  the  woman,  said:    "What  do  you  want 


with  me?"    "I  came,"  said  she,   "from  God,  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  don't  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  you'll  be 
damned."    "Poh,  poh,  it's  not  true,"  said  Paine;  "you  are 
not  sent  with  such  an  impertinent  message.    Send  her 
away.    Pshaw!    God  would  not  send  such  a  foolish,  ugly 
old  woman  as  you.    Turn  this  messenger  out.    Get  away; 
be  off;  shut  the  door."   And  so  the  old  woman  packed  her- 
self off. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  Paine's  sense  and  wit  mixed 
with  something  not  so  admirable;  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
Franklin  on  his  death-bed  had  been  visited  by  such  a  mis- 
sionary, he  would  have  replied  so  as  to  make  a  friend 
even  of  the  poor  old  creature,  who  intruded  upon  him. 
Can  it  be  that  she  was  one  of  the  'Valuable  Friends "  of 
whom  Stephen  Grellet  speaks  in  his  account  of  Paine's 
last  illness?    It  was  not  Mary  Roscoe,  and  of  course  it 
was  not  Grellet  himself.    The  neighboring  Quakers  ap- 
pear to  advantage  in  Grellet 's  narrative;  not  exactly  so 
in  Mme.  Bonneville's  statement,  which  says: 

He  wished  to  be  buried  in  the  Quaker  burying- ground, 
and  sent  for  a  member  of  the  committee  (Willett  Hicks) 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood.    The  interview  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1809.    Paine  said,  when  we  were 
looking  out  for  another  lodging,  we  had  to  put  in  order 
the  affairs  of  our  present  abode.    This  was  precisely  the 
case  with  him:  all  his  affairs  were  settled,  and  he  had 
only  to  provide  his  burying- ground;  his  father  had  been  a 
Quaker,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  refuse  him  a  grave; 
"I  will,"  added  he,   "pay  for  the  digging  of  it."    The  com- 
mittee of  the  Quakers  refused  to  receive  his  body,  at 
which  he  seemed  deeply  moved,  and  observed  to  me,  who 
was  present  at  the  interview,  that  their  refusal  was  fool- 
ish. 

At  the  actual  burial  an  incident  happened  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  affecting  part  of  the  Frenchwoman's 
narrative.    Here  was  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for 
America  and  for  France,  and  these  two  great  countries 
only  found  voice  at  his  funeral  through  an  exiled  and  ca- 
lumniated woman  and  her  son,  who  was  to  become  an 
American  citizen.    It  reminds  one  of  that  old  soldier  of 
Pompey  the  Great  burning  the  headless  trunk  on  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  with  the  fragments  of  a  broken  boat,  in  remem- 
brance of  service  under  the  famous  captain.    Mme.  Bonne- 
ville says: 

This  interment  was  a  scene  to  affect  and  to  wound  any 
sensible  heart.    Contemplating  who  it  was,  what  man  it 
was,  whom  we  were  committing  to  an  obscure  grave  on 
an  open  and  disregarded  bit  of  land,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing most  acutely.    Before  the  earth  was  thrown  down  upon 
the  coffin,  I,  placing  myself  at  the  east  of  the  grave,  said 
to  my  son,  Benjamin,   "Stand  you  there,  at  the  other  end, 
as  a  witness  for  grateful  America."    Looking  around  me, 
and  beholding  the  small  group  of  spectators,  I  exclaimed, 
as  the  earth  was  tumbled  into  the  grave,   "Oh!  Mr.  Paine! 
My  son  stands  here  as  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  Amer- 
ica, and  I,  for  France!"   This  was  the  funeral  ceremony 
of  this  great  politician  and  philosopher. 

We  should  hardly  esteem  Paine  now  as  "a  great  poli- 
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tician  and  philosopher";  he  was  rather  a  great  journalist, 
such  as  we  have  seen  once  or  twice  in  England  and  in  this 
country.    He  was  more  acute  and  less  prejudiced  than  Cob- 
bett;  he  was  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  Horace  Gree- 
ley; he  had  the  intellectual  without  the  personal  sagacity  of 
Thurlow  Weed,  and  he  played  a  great  part  for  many  years 
without  being  what  posterity  will  call  a  great  man.    Mr. 
Conway's  biography  would  assist  Paine 's  fame  more  if  it 
were  not  so  evidently  partisan;  if  he  would  leave  a  little 
margin  for  censure  and  ridicule,  which  like  most  philan- 
thropists, and  all  "theo-philanthropists,"  Paine  often  de- 
served.   It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  men  will  change 
their  opinions  concerning  Washington  and  Jefferson  in  or- 
der to  bestow  new  laurels  upon  Paine,  who  was  not,  like 
them,  an  epoch-making  man,  but  merely  the  reappearance 
of  a  character  grown  familiar  in  all  literary  history.    It 
would  be  doing  him  injustice  to  set  him  no  higher  than 
"Mr.  Andro  Kennedy,"  whose  last  will  and  testament  the 
Scotch  poet  Dunbar  has  preserved—for  he  belonged  higher 
up  in  those  ranks  of  the  Saxon  people  for  whom  Kennedy 
uttered  this  nuncupative  will: 

I  will  na  priestis  for  me  sing 

Dies  ilia,  Dies  irae; 
Na  yet  na  bellis  for  me  ring, 

Sicut  semper  solet  fieri; 
But  a  bagpipe  to  play  a  spring, 

Et  unum  ailwisp  ante  me: 
Instead  of  banners,  for  to  bring, 

Quatuor  lagenas  cervisiae. 

The  four  "little  brown  jugs  that  now  foam  with  mild  ale," 
which  Kennedy  called  for  at  his  funeral,  appear  conspicu- 
ous in  all  the  unfavorable  accounts  of  Paine;  but  Mr.  Con- 
way restores  him  to  the  ranks  of  moderate  drinkers.    In 
any  case,  he  did  not  get  drunk  so  often  as  William  Pitt, 
or  probably,  Gouverneur  Morris;  his  morals  were  better 
than  those  of  Talleyrand  or  Hamilton,  and  if  he  had  con- 
tinued on  good  terms  with  the  popular  churches  he  might 
now  be  as  highly  regarded  as  President  Dwight  of  Yale, 
or  Parson  Osgood,  or  even  Dr.  Kirkland  of  Medford  and 
Cambridge.    He  was  not  exactly  a  Pilgrim  Father,  --but 
then  he  was  not  a  Mormon,  --and  that  is  something,  even 
in  this  obliterating  and  restoring  age. 
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SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW,  EMERSON 

AND  THEODORE  PARKER 

Reminiscences  of  the  late  Samuel  Longfellow  are  called 
forth  by  his  death,  and  are  all  agreeable  and  to  his  credit. 
A  classmate  of  his  writes  me:    "He  had  the  finest  mind  in 
our  class,  --a  good  deal  like  his  brother,  but  not  so  strong. 
He  always  had  a  lovely  heliotrope  in  his  room;  it  was  his 
national  flower.    He  was  a  good  Emersonian,  but  not  quite 
good  enough .    That  was  his  only  fault .    He  got  involved  in 
the  church,  and  never  saw  his  way  clear  like  the  Concord 
folks."   Another  writes:    "My  thoughts  have  been  with  our 
sick  and  dying  friend,  Samuel  Longfellow,  whose  unfailing 
friendship  and  steadfast  devotion  have  been  'like  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.*" 

The  mention  of  Emerson  leads  my  correspondent  to  say: 


"When  Mr.  Emerson  gave  his  lectures  in  Cambridge  at 
the  old  Lyceum  Hall  in  1838,  Longfellow  and  I  were  the 
only  students  there,  --and  not  a  professor  except  Dr. 
Beck.    The  Ripleys  and  the  Francis  family  came  from 
Waltham  and  Watertown;  and  Mr.  Stetson  and  all  the  Med- 
ford saints;  and  the  most  charming  people  from  Boston, 
but  hardly  any  Cambridge  people;  in  fact,  there  were 
none.    His  old  colleague,  Henry  Ware,  jr.,  was  not  there. 
To  be  sure,  the  times  were  pretty  well  out  of  joint- -per- 
haps never  more  so. 

"You  never  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  Mr.  Emerson's 
best  things,  hot  from  the  oven.    I  heard  them  all,  --every 
one  of  the  two  volumes  of  Essays --many  of  them  twice,  -- 
in  Cambridge  and  Boston,  and  wherever -he  showed  his 
head.    Nobody  can  quite  appreciate  him  or  New  England 
who  did  not  see  him  in  those  fine  days  when  he  was  all 
afire.    I  am  reading  all  the  finest  things  daily,  and  am 
perfectly  astonished  at  his  breadth  and  depth.   How  much 
it  takes  to  make  a  great  man !    He  has  never  yet  been  half 
appreciated  or  praised,  except  by  Ellery  Channing  in  his 
great  Ode." 

This  Ode,  indeed,  published  in  1847,  and  written,  I 
suppose,  in  1845-6,  is  remarkable  among  the  poems  of 
a  remarkable  poet.    Take  this  passage,  for  example, 
pointing  at  the  imitators  of  Emerson: 

Some  weary-footed  mortals  we  have  found 

Adventuring  after  thee : 

They,  --rooted,  as  a  tree 

Pursues  the  swift  breeze  o'er  a  rocky  ground; 

Thy  grand,  imperial  flight 

Sweeping  thee  far  from  sight, 

As  sweeps  the  movement  of  a  Southern  blast 

Across  the  heated  Gulf,  and  bends  the  mast. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  who  was  a  whig  orator,  con- 
gressman and  foreign  minister  between  1840  and  1880, 
and  who  published,  not  long  since,  his  Memoirs,  full  of 
reminiscence  and  compliment,  has  not  a  word  to  say  of 
Emerson  in  his  450  pages,  although  he  mentions  Theodore 
Parker,  and  once  went  to  hear  him  preach  at  the  Melodeon 
in  Boston,  while  visiting  his  whig  friends  in  the  winter  of 
1848-9.    Mr.  Hilliard  was  the  guest  in  Boston  of  Nathan 
Appleton,  the  father  of  Mrs .  Henry  Longfellow;  and  on 
Sunday  morning,  he  says,   "Mrs.  Appleton  asked  me 
where  I  proposed  to  attend  divine  service.    I  said  it  was 
my  wish  to  hear  the  famous  Theodore  Parker.    She  said: 
'Mr.  Hilliard,  we  cannot  accompany  you;  we  do  not  go  to 
hear  Mr.  Theodore  Parker  in  Boston.'   I  begged  her  to 
excuse  me,  for  a  man  of  genius  always  interested  me." 

Upon  that  score  Mr .  Hilliard  ought  to  have  been  inter- 
ested in  Emerson,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  even 
knew  his  name.    He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  late  Tom  Ap- 
pleton "was  standing  by,  and  said  that  he  would  undertake 
to  accompany  me- -as  he  was  so  much  from  home  that  he 
might  venture  to  do  so.    When  Mr.  Parker  entered,  I  ob- 
served him  with  interest.    His  face  was  strikingly  intel- 
lectual, and  his  bearing  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  bore  himself  easily  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  cultured  audience.    His  discourse  was  upon 
Christ,  and  in  the  treatment  of  his  theme  he  expressed 
himself  in  terms  which  showed  his  utter  independence  of 
recognized  thought  in  the  Christian  world. . . .    The  whole 
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service  was  beautiful,  bright,  attractive,  but  there  was 
not  a  touch  of  divine  grace  about  it,  not  the  whisper  of  an 
angel's  voice,  not  a  ray  of  divine  love  to  illumine  any  part 
of  it," 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Hilliard  was  from  Ala- 
bama, a  rival  of  the  great  Yancey,  whose  biography  was 
written  so  copiously  a  few  months  ago,  and  with  such  ef- 
fusive praise  of  negro  slavery  and  the  slave-holding  class. 
He  is  a  milder  and  more  agreeable  sample  of  the  Southern 
mind  than  Yancey,  and  his  notices  of  famous  people  are 
sometimes  very  good. . . . 

It  is  difficult  even  for  a  mild-mannered  man  of  the  world, 
like  this  old  gentleman,  to  see  negro  slavery  in  its  true 
light;  and  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Mr.  Hilliard  says:    "He 
overrode  the  Constitution,  annulled  the  laws  of  States, 
and  undertook  to  set  free  immediately  the  slaves,  not- 
withstanding the  danger  of  a  servile  war  in  States  of  com- 
mon origin,  and  occupied  by  kindred  people."   As  these 
"kindred  people"  had  rebelled,  and  were  doing  their  best 
to  overthrow  our  government  and  destroy  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  States,  these  platitudes  do  not  sound 
very  well  at  present.    Equally  absurd  is  Mr.  Hilliard 's 
remark  that  Lincoln  "displayed  a  rash  purpose  to  main- 
tain the  government  by  the  usurpation  of  powers  not  grant- 
ed in  the  Constitution, "--as  if  rebellion  and  civil  war  were 
nothing  but  a  suit  in  chancery.    But  he  kindly  adds  that 
"slavery  was  an  anachronism  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
its  abolition  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age." 
It  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly,  now  that  this  Ala- 
bama Whig  has  said  so. 
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TENNYSON  AND  EMERSON 

With  the  death  of  Tennyson  dies  our  youth- -those  of  us 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  begin  modern  poetry  with  the 
romantic  and  scholarly  poet  of  Lincolnshire.    Perhaps  it 
was  necessary  to  have  been  born  in  that  flat  and  maritime 
county,  or  some  region  like  unto  it,  in  order  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  Tennyson's  genius  as  a  nature -poet- -an  ob- 
server of  the  hours  and  colors,  the  forms  and  shadows, 
of  the  landscape.    His  skill  in  verse--so  great  as  to  sug- 
gest in  his  youthful  period  that  it  was  a  trick,  not  a  gift-- 
could  be  seen  by  anyone  with  an  ear  for  metrical  grace 
and  melody;  but  to  appreciate  his  word-painting  of  scen- 
ery you  must  have  seen  the  effect  that  old  ocean  exerts 
on  the  skies  and  the  earth,  at  every  gliding  hour  of  day 
or  night.    For  example: 

In  the  stormy  east  wind  straining, 

The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 

The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 

Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  towered  Camelot. 

This  gives  the  picture  complete  to  the  dweller  near  'the 
eastern  sea,"  who  alone  can  perceive  the  whole  sweetness 
of  the  next  sketch: 

Then  when  the  first  low  matin-chirp  hath  grown 
Full  quire,  and  Morning  driven  her  plow  of  pearl. 


Far  furrowing  into  light  the  mounded  rack, 
Beyond  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern  sea. 

This  power  to  call  up  images  of  the  seashore  and  the 
sea-sky  is  as  great  in  his  first  verses  as  in  his  later 
ones;  except  that  he  acquired  with  time  and  practice  a 
more  magical  form  of  expression.    Dryden  was  right 
when  he  said  of  his  young  friend  Oldham : 

Oh  early  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  store 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more? 
It  might  (what  Nature  never  gives  the  young) 
Have  taught  the  numbers  of  thy  native  tongue. 

Yet  in  his  prize  poem  "Timbuctoo"  Tennyson  wrote, 
at  so  early  an  age,  with  a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  his 
later  power: 

When  the  sun 
Had  fall'n  below  th'  Atlantic,  and  above 
The  silent  heavens  were  blench 'd  with  faery 

light, 
Uncertain  whether  faery  light  or  cloud. 
Flowing  Southward,  and  the  chasms  of  deep, 

deep  blue 
Slumber 'd  unfathomable,  and  the  stars 
Were  flooded  over  with  clear  glory  and  pale. 

It  was  indeed  in  this  poem  that  the  noble  expression 
first  appeared- - 

Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years . 

It  was  given  to  the  world,  however,  in  another  poem, 
the  matchless  "Ode  to  Memory,"  so  filled  with  pictures 
of  the  imagination: 

The  cope 

Of  the  half-attained  futurity, 

Though  deep  not  fathomless, 
Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  that  tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 
Sure  Hope  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres, 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years. 

O,  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me! 

I  faint  in  this  obscurity, 

Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory . 

We  might  indeed  address  the  aged  poet,  as  he,  in  this 
ode,  addressed  his  early  and  abundant  faculty  of  memory, 
--the  poet's  best  gift: 

Artist -like, 
Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
On  the  prime  labor  of  thine  early  days: 
No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be,  — 
Whether  the  high  field  on  the  bushless  Pike, 
Or  even  a  sand-built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea. 
Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh; 
Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see 
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Stretched  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous 

marsh; 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
Like  emblems  of  infinity, 
The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky. 

In  mere  precision  of  picture  Tennyson  never  surpassed 
this  early  word-painting,  though  he  made  his  later  work 
less  vague  and  sketchy.    He  must  have  felt  keenly  the  mis- 
fortune of  age,  which  not  only  outlives  its  joys  and  its  con- 
temporaries, but  also  its  youthful  or  manly  powers.    Sel- 
dom has  this  aged  sorrow  been  livelier  portrayed  than  in 
his  "Tithonus," which,  ever  since,  the  good  gray  poets 
have  applied  to  their  own  case,  --as  Alcott  did,  and,  no 
doubt,  Tennyson. 

Alas!  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man- 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice, 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  . . . 
Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground. 

Tennyson  has  enriched  our  literature,  greatly  in  ex- 
pression, somewhat  in  thought  and  imagination;  and  I  doubt 
if  Emerson  in  later  years  would  have  repeated  the  rather 
harsh  criticism  of  calling  him  "factitious"  in  the  "English 
Traits."   Yet  he  paid  Tennyson  high  compliment  also,  -- 
"Color,  like  the  dawn,  flows  over  the  horizon  from  his 
pencil,  in  waves  so  rich  that  we  do  not  miss  the  central 
form.    Through  all  his  refinements,  too,  he  has  reached 
the  public,  --a  certificate  of  good  sense  and  general  power; 
since  he  who  aspires  to  be  the  English  poet  must  be  as 
large  as  London,  not  in  the  same  kind  as  London,  but  in 
his  own  kind."   I  have  heard  that  Tennyson  took  some  of- 
fence at  such  frank  censure  as  the  American  gave. 

There  was  more  sympathy  between  these  two  poets  than 
perhaps  either  knew.    Both  were  Transcendentalists,  though 
they  never  called  themselves  so,  — both  inclined  to  the  new- 
er discoveries  of  science,  and  shrank  from  none  of  its  le- 
gitimate results.    Writing  to  his  publisher,  Moxon,  in 
1844,  Tennyson  said,  --"I  want  you  to  get  me  a  book  which 
I  see  advertised  in  the  Examiner,  --it  seems  to  contain 
many  speculations  with  which  I  have  been  familiar  for 
years  and  on  which  I  have  written  more  than  one  poem . 
The  book  is  called  'Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,'  and  is  published  by  J.  Churchill;  the  price  is 
7  shillings  6  pence,  but  you  can  get  it  cheaper."   It  was  a 
famous  book  in  its  day,  and  was  carefully  read  by  Emer- 
son, who  had  one  eye  always  upon  the  physical  facts  of  the 
world . 
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THOUGHTS  OF  EMERSON,  THOREAU  AND 

CHANNING  ON  MONADNOC 

Lowell  inquired,  and  thousands  have  echoed  the  ques- 
tion as  if  it  were  its  own  answer, 

What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

I  am  inclined  to  reply,   "a  day  in  October,  such  as  we 
have  had  just  now, "--for  though  there  are  more  fine  days 


in  June,  there  are  more  rare  ones  in  a  serene  and  well 
colored  October,  such  as  we  are  seeing  this  year.    I 
have  today  ascended  Monadnoc ,  passing  through  the 
woods  of  Peterboro  and  Jaffrey,  --finding  the  air  as  warm 
as  June,  the  fields  in  many  places  still  green,  and  the 
forests  and  all  subordinate  vegetation  rejoicing  in  colors 
that  no  summer  day  can  ever  show.    The  maple,  the 
beech,  the  oak,  the  birches  and  poplars,  the  fresh  ever- 
green pine  and  the  spruce  showed  the  whole  scale  of  orna- 
mental colors,  --while  the  sumachs,  blackberries,  blue- 
berries, ferns  and  even  the  little  five-finger,  spreading 
its  fairy- like  hand  along  the  huge  rocks  of  Monadnoc,  dis- 
played marvels  of  decorative  color,  --quite  unapproacha- 
ble even  by  the  floral  display  of  Sicily,  as  I  saw  that  in 
the  spring  of  1890. 

Monadnoc  is  a  mountain  for  poets,  possessing  an  ideal 
beauty,  and  almost  no  practical  utility  such  as  mountains 
often  condescend  to  serve.    Its  rocks  furnish  no  building 
stone,  its  forests  give  little  timber  and  only  serve  for 
fuel,  which  also  is  now  much  displaced  by  the  coal  of  the 
Alleghenies .    There  are  no  mineral  treasures  here  of 
much  value;  the  soil  that  has  washed  down  from  the  moun- 
tain sides  has  no  great  fertility,  though  apples  and  pump- 
kins flourish  in  it;  and  even  the  water  power  that  Monad- 
noc furnishes  abundantly  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient 
utility  since  steam  has  come  in  everywhere.    But  for  pur- 
poses of  beauty,  without  too  much  severity  and  sublimity, 
Monadnoc  is  unsurpassed  among  American  mountains,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  them;  and  in  this  sense,  as  Emerson 
said  of  it,  Monadnoc  is  "pure  Use, "--beauty  in  New  Eng- 
land being  the  most  useful  thing  we  can  find. 

The  season  has  been  unusual  this  year  in  the  prolonged 
brilliancy  of  the  autumn  leaves,  which  did  not  begin  to 
take  on  their  heightened  color  so  early  as  common,  and 
are  now  holding  it  late,  or  promising  to  do  so.    I  have 
seen  the  foliage  as  far  advanced  in  that  ripeness  which 
gives  bright  color  on  the  28th  of  September  as  it  now  is 
Oct.  13;    while  the  summer  greenness  is  so  much  re- 
tained by  the  white  birches,  the  young  beeches  and  some 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  as  to  give  a  tender  tone  to  great 
masses  of  trees  in  a  valley  or  on  a  low  hillside.    On  the 
mountain  itself  the  colors  are  more  flaming,  except  as 
they  are  held  in  check  by  the  many  firs  and  spruces  and 
the  occasional  white  pines  there.    On  the  Dublin  side  of 
Monadnoc,  between  the  mountain-top  and  the  lake,  is  the 
finest  show  of  color  which  the  mountain  itself  makes  to- 
day.   This  is  less  vast  and  brilliant  than  what  is  some- 
times seen  on  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  because  those 
are  much  higher  and  are  clothed  with  trees  farther  up; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  and  worth  a  visit  to  Mo- 
nadnoc only  to  see  it. 

The  summer  residents  in  Dublin  and  Jaffrey  still  lin- 
ger here  and  there  to  enjoy  these  October  sights;  but  the 
Mountain  House,  on  the  Jaffrey  and  Troy  side,  was  closed 
Oct.  3,  and  the  only  resident  in  that  high  altitude  today 
(2000  feet  above  the  sea)  was  a  Columbia  College  profes- 
sor, who  climbed  half-way  up  the  mountain  to  meet  me  as 
I  came  down,  and  went  with  me  to  visit  the  plateau  where 
Thoreau  and  Charming  and  the  young  people  of  Concord 
and  Boston  used  to  encamp.    Thoreau 's  special  camp  was 
farther  on  towards  Jaffrey,  and  commanded  also  a  view 
of  the  Peterboro  pastures  and  the  hills  in  Temple  and 
New  Ipswich  that  go  in  Concord  under  the  general  name 
of  "the  Peterboro  Hills."    The  mountain  cranberry,  on 
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which  Channing  and  I  feasted  when  we  spent  a  week  on  this 
plateau  in  1869,  is  still  to  be  found  there  or  near  by,  but 
the  sweet  blueberry  has  gone. 

The  best  view  of  Monadnoc  (though  all  are  good)  is  from 
a  hillside  in  Peterboro,  some  half-mile  from  the  hotel,  to 
the  east,  where  you  look  across  a  small  meadow,  always 
green  while  anything  remains  green  in  those  valleys,  and 
through  which  the  dark  and  swift  stream  of  the  Contoocook 
goes  winding  and  brawling.    This  is  the  foreground,  dotted 
today  with  bright  trees  and  a  small  haystack  here  and  there; 
beyond  it  are  high  pasture  hills,  and  above  them  all  the  long, 
graceful  ridge  of  Monadnoc,  with  a  distinct  peak,  nearly  10 
miles  off,  and  so  softened  and  magnified  by  the  distance  and 
the  foreground  that  it  looks  as  high  as  the  Attic  Pentelicus, 
though  that  is  some  500  feet  loftier  and  so  much  nearer  the 
sea  that  it  rises  far  more  abruptly  to  its  3600  feet  of  alti- 
tude. 

My  companion,  who  had  climbed  Pentelicus,  as  I  did, 
hardly  noticed  the  resemblance,  --perhaps  because  he  had 
not  seen  Monadnoc  from  the  Peterboro  hill,  --but  it  was 
very  striking  to  me,  both  when  I  saw  the  Greek  mountain, 
and  again  today,  remembering  it  and  the  lovely  March  day 
I  spent  on  its  sides  and  summit,  --as  today  has  been  passed 
on  the  slopes  and  foothills  of  Monadnoc .    Greece  gives 
softer  and  more  magical  atmospheric  colors,  but  New 
Hampshire  is  fair  in  these,  and  has  also  this  foliage  col- 
or, more  rich  and  varied  than  any  European  country  can 
show.    But  the  snowy  mountains  looking  down  on  Marathon, 
and  the  Greek  seas,  beheld  from  Pentelicus,  are  such 
sights  as  Monadnoc  cannot  afford- -perhaps  no  other  re- 
gion in  the  world. 

Mr.  D.J.  Snider,  in  his  lately  published  "Epigram- 
matic Voyage,"  which  is  a  sort  of  prelude  to  his  'Delphic 
Days,"  has  put  into  the  elegiac  verse  of  Goethe  and  the 
Greek  Anthologists  some  exquisite  pictures  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  mingled  with  much  that  is  harsher  and  more  fan- 
tastical.   The  verse  itself  is  capable  of  fine  effects,  as  we 
see  by  Goethe's  use  of  it,  --and  now  and  then  by  felicitous 
lines  of  Mr.  Snider.    Thus,  speaking  of  Attica,  and  per- 
haps of  Pentelicus  and  Marathon,  Snider  says: 

Here  on  this  spot  knit  together  are  sea  and  valley 
and  mountain. 

Here  is  the  youth  of  the  plain  by  the  old  hills  over- 
looked; 

Each  faint  rustle  of  branches  above  is  a  goddess's 
whisper . 

Each  petty  murmur  of  brooks  is  a  low  laughter  of 
Nymphs . 

All  the  gods  are  astir  now,  and,  summoned  to  hold 
their  assembly, 

Rise  in  the  sound  of  the  sea,  move  in  the  song  of  the 
land. 

It  is  this  ideal,  imaginative  life  we  miss  in  the  scenery 
of  New  England- -unless  we  can  people  that  with  the  forms 
and  the  presence  of  those  who  once  dwelt  here  and  enjoyed 
it,  as  for  my  part  I  can.    The  thought  of  Emerson  and  Tho- 
reau  and  Channing  going  up  and  down  Monadnoc,  with  the 
alert  and  cheerful  step  of  youth  which  age  and  death  cannot 
change,  is  with  me  today;  and  the  presence  of  others  no 
longer  visible  here  haunts  the  woods  and  the  valleys,  as 
did  each  Muse  and  Nymph  in  Greece.    On  those  distant 


mountains  their  life  is  still  felt,  even  by  the  new  travel- 
ler and  the  barbarian  shepherd,  --why  not  here,  also,  to 
those  who  remember  the  past?  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

The  Grand  Monadnoc,  Oct.  13. 
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ON  PLYMOUTH,  BROOK  FARM  AND 
SOCIALISTIC  COMMUNITIES 

The  sight  of  the  two  residences  of  the  Plymouth  Mor- 
tons, where,  when  I  first  came  to  this  old  landing  place 
of  the  Pilgrims,  Ediom  and  Ichabod  Morton,  two  idealistic 
brothers,  lived,  with  only  a  garden  and  a  lane  between 
their  two  houses,   reminds  me  of  the  Brook  Farm  com- 
munity, in  which  one  of  them  was  so  deeply  interested,  -- 
as  both  were  in  Horace  Mann's  measures  of  school  re- 
form .    Speaking  of  the  residents  at  Brook  Farm  50  years 
ago,  Mr.  Emerson  once  said:    "George  W.  Curtis  and  his 
brother  of  English  Oxford  were  members  of  the  family 
from  the  first  Theodore  Parker,  the  near  neighbor  of  the 
farm  and  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Ripley,  was  a 
frequent  visitor.    Mr.  Ichabod  Morton  of  Plymouth,  a 
plain  man  formerly  engaged  through  many  years  in  the 
fisheries  with  success,  --eccentric,  with  a  persevering 
interest  in  education,  and  of  a  very  democratic  religion, 
came  and  built  a  house  on  the  farm,  and  he,  or  members 
of  his  family  continued  there  to  the  end.    Margaret  Fuller, 
with  her  joyful  conversation  and  large  sympathy,  was  often 
a  guest,  and  always  in  correspondence  with  her  friends. 
Many  ladies,  whom  to  name  were  to  praise,  gave  charac- 
ter and  varied  attraction  to  the  place." 

Between  50  and  60  years  since,  and  thence  onward  for 
15  years--say  until  about  1850--there  was  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  New  England  toward  a  certain  kind  of  socialism. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  call  this  "communism  " 
rather--for  the  drift  was  toward  communities,  large  or 
small,  more  than  to  that  attempted  equalization  of  proper- 
ty and  opportunity  at  which  Socialism  somewhat  blindly 
aims.    That  is,  little  effort  was  then  made  to  redistribute 
possessions  in  the  great  community  of  civil  society;  but 
it  was  sought,  by  means  of  small  organizations  of  men 
and  women,  which  it  was  hoped  would  soon  grow  larger, 
to  prepare  and  train  mankind  for  the  application  of  fra- 
ternal and  communistic  principles  on  a  great  scale,  such 
as  the  scheme  of  Charles  Fourier  contemplated. 

Among  the  communities  then  formed  and  for  some 
years  continued,  the  most  famous  in  New  England,  no 
doubt,  was  that  of  Brook  Farm,  a  few  miles  west  of  Bos- 
ton at  that  time,  but  a  part  now  of  the  wide-reaching  city. 
That  was  a  type,  --together  with  Bronson  Alcott's  smaller 
and  more  ascetic  experiment  of  "Fruitlands"  in  the  town 
of  Harvard,  20  miles  southwest  of  Concord,  and  not  far 
from  Lancaster,  in  Worcester  County,  --of  what  might  be 
seen  in  many  places,  under  different  conditions.    Brook 
Farm  has  never  found  its  complete  historian.    Such  might 
our  late  friend,  the  ever-lamented  George  Curtis,  have 
been;  but  he  shrank  from  the  task,  as  they  say  Wellington 
did  in  later  years  from  describing  Waterloo.    Not  that 
Brook  Farm  represented  to  Curtis  either  a  great  defeat, 
or,  what  Wellington  said  was  next  to  that,  a  great  victory; 
but  perhaps  it  was  too  closely  interwoven  with  that  golden 
period  of  his  youth  which  men  of  warm  sentiment  can  sel- 


dom  describe  to  their  own  satisfaction.  I29 

There  have  been  several  essays  toward  a  picture  of  this 
community,  --the  best,  perhaps,  that  brief  one  by  Emer- 
son, published  since  his  death  in  the  volume  called  "Lec- 
tures and  Biographical  Sketches,"  where  he  says,  --"The 
West  Roxbury  Association  was  formed  in  1841;  it  bought  a 
farm  in  West  Roxbury,  of  about  200  acres,  and  took  pos- 
session in  April  of  that  year.    Mr.  George  Ripley  was  the 
president.    Many  members  took  shares  by  paying  money; 
others  held  shares  by  their  labor.    An  old  house  on  the 
place  was  enlarged,  and  three  new  houses  built.    The  work 
was  distributed  in  orderly  committees  to  the  men  and  wom- 
en.   There  were  many  employments  more  or  less  lucra- 
tive found  for  or  brought  thither  by  these  members,  --shoe- 
makers, joiners,  sempstresses.    They  had  good  scholars 
among  them,  and  so  received  pupils  for  their  education; 
the  parents  in  some  instances  wished  to  live  there,  and 
were  received  as  boarders. 

"Many  persons,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and 
the  culture  and  ambition  of  the  community,  joined  as  board- 
ers, and  lived  there  for  years.    I  think  the  numbers  of  this 
mixed  community  soon  reached  80  or  90  souls.    It  consisted 
in  the  main  of  young  people,  — few  of  middle  age,  and  none 
old.    Those  who  inspired  and  organized  it  were  persons 
impatient  of  the  routine,  the  uniformity,  --perhaps  they 
would  say,  the  squalid  contentment  of  society  around  them; 
which  was  so  skeptical  of  any  progress.    It  was  a  noble  and 
generous  movement  in  the  projectors  to  try  an  experiment 
of  better  living.    At  the  same  time  it  was  an  attempt  to  lift 
others  with  themselves,  and  to  share  the  advantages  they 
should  attain,  with  others  now  deprived  of  them.    There 
was  nobleness;  there  was  immense  hope  in  these  young 
people;  there  were  self-sacrificing  victims  who  compen- 
sated for  the  levity  and  rashness  of  their  companions." 

I  have  cited  only  here  and  there  from  this  sketch.    Of 
the  final  result,  Emerson  said:    "The  society  at  Brook 
Farm  existed  about  six  or  seven  years,  and  then  broke 
up;  the  farm  was  sold,  and  all  the  partners  came  out  with 
pecuniary  loss.    Some  of  them  had  spent  on  it  the  accumu- 
lations of  years.    I  suppose  they  all,  at  the  moment,  re- 
garded it  as  a  failure.    I  do  not  think  they  can  so  regard 
it  now;  but  probably  as  an  important  chapter  in  their  ex- 
perience which  has  been  of  lifelong  value.    There  is  agree- 
ment in  the  testimony  that  it  was  to  most  of  the  associates, 
education;  to  many  the  most  important  period  of  their  life, 
the  birth  of  valued  friendships,  their  first  acquaintance 
with  the  riches  of  conversation,  their  training  in  behavior." 
This  account  deals  rather  with  the  earlier  period  of  this 
community  than  with  its  Fourieristic  later  days,  on  which 
J.  H.  Noyes,  in  his  "History  of  American  Socialisms," 
has  written  the  best  comment  I  now  recall. 

To  be  noticed  particularly  in  this  connection  is  the  re- 
ligious and  often  ascetic  feeling  with  which  such  communi- 
ties were  then  formed,  and  the  strong  political  turn  which 
Socialism  now  takes, --as  in  Nationalism,   in  strikes,  and 
in  other  manifestations  of  what  Mr.  Carnegie  might  call 
(but  does  not)  'triumphant  democracy."   This  is  the  age 
when  the  mass  of  the  people  feel  their  power  and  seek  to 
exercise  it  for  individual  well-being.    The  contrast  is 
striking  between  this  condition  and  that  in  which  George 
Ripley  and  Bronson  Alcott  acted,  seeking,  as  they  did,  to 
reform  and  elevate  the  individual,  in  order  that  the  whole 
people  might  be  the  gainers.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Plymouth,  Oct.  19. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ALCOTT  AND 
CHOLMONDELEY 

Reflecting,  during  my  late  sea  voyage,  on  the  early 
events  of  a  life  now  somewhat  extended,  I  thought  of  my 
acquaintance,  in  college  days,  with  Alcott,  the  original 
transcendentalist,  whom  I  first  met  40  years  ago.    He 
represented  to  me  then  the  mystical  parts  of  that  philoso- 
phy, of  which  Theodore  Parker  stood  for  the  learned  and 
practical  part,  and  Emerson,  with  whose  books  I  had  long 
been  familiar,  for  the  poetic  element.    It  was  not  unusual 
for  Mr.  Alcott's  friends  to  view  him  at  that  time  with  a 
certain  humorous  fancy,  so  much  had  he  been  laughed  at 
in  the  newspapers;  but  in  no  such  spirit  did  I  approach 
him.    His  poverty  and  want  of  practical  success  did  not 
lessen  his  worth  in  my  estimation;  nor  did  I  ever  have 
occasion  to  join  in  that  vulgar  disparagement  of  poetic 
and  ideal  natures,  into  which  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  with 
respect  to  our  contemporaries,  but  which  we  are  slow 
to  forgive  when  centuries  have  removed  the  temporary 
distinction  between  the  brilliant  success  of  Alcibiades 
and  the  tragic  failure  of  Socrates.    It  will  make  little 
difference,  even  to  the  men  of  the  20th  century,  whether 
this  Connecticut  schoolmaster,  this  rejected  schoolmas- 
ter of  Boston,  acquired  wealth,  or  glory,  or  material 
power;  for  the  busy  merchants  and  the  great  centurions 
of  New  England  will  then  be  mostly  forgotten,  and  have 
as  little  to  show  in  practical  result  as  this  visionary  of 
Concord. 

It  was  at  a  cottage  not  far  from  Agassiz's  new  house 
in  Cambridge,  Nov.  20,  1854,  that  Mr.  Alcott,  two  years 
later,  met  some  of  my  classmates  and  other  college 
friends  at  dinner,  and  the  conversation  was  important 
enough  to  be  recorded  in  my  brief  journal  of  those  days. 
He  ate  sparingly,  though  with  a  good  appetite,  declining 
meat,  and  had  much  to  say  to  us.    He  complained  of  our 
naturalists  that  they  begin  with  matter,  whereas  they 
should  begin  with  spirit;  thus,  in  the  "Vestiges  of  Cre- 
ation," the  author  supposes  mankind  developed  as  a  final 
product  from  inorganic  matter.    "This  is  wrong.    The 
Deity  does  not  work  in  this  way,  building  up  man  out  of 
matter,  but  man  is  rather  a  link  between  God  and  mat- 
ter.   Matter  is  the  refuse  of  spirit,  --the  residuum  not 
taken  up  and  made  pure  spirit.    It  is  like  a  swarm  of 
bees.    They  are  conical,  like  the  arrangement  of  things 
and  man.    All  the  bees  depend  on  the  queen  bee- -so  all 
matter  depends  on  man. 

"This  act  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  an  instance 
of  what  I  mean  by  the  use  of  matter  by  spirit,"  he  said. 
"Out  of  the  food  before  us,  each  selects  what  is  needful 
for  him,  and  rejects  the  rest.    So  Spirit,  selecting  what 
is  for  its  use,  rejects  the  rest,  and  to  it  the  refuse  is 
matter .    The  naturalists  are  in  doubt  whether  Deity  made 
stone,  or  stone  made  Deity.    Agassiz  is  a  good  observer, 
but  he  has  a  system  of  spines,  from  which  he  cannot  dis- 
connect himself.    The  world  to  him  is  strung  on  a  set  of 
spines .    It  is  better  to  say  boldly  that  we  are  not  formed 
from  matter,  but  that  we  ourselves  form  it,  --that  the 
eye  creates  what  it  looks  upon,  the  desires  what  they  act 
upon,  etc."    "This  is  nearer  the  truth,"  said  I.    But  Mr. 
Alcott  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  almost  the  exact  truth. 
Turning  to  B.  he  said,   "We  are  waiting  for  you  theolo- 
gians to  set  forth  this  view,  but  you  are  slow  to  do  it." 
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B.  replied  that  the  majority  of  men  who  listen  to  sermons 
would  not  understand  a  statement  of  this  kind .    "Shall  we 
preach  only  to  the  few,  while  the  many  go  uncared  for?" 
"Can  you  ever  preach  to  many  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Alcott, 
"and  would  you  preach  to  the  Irishman  on  the  railroad, 
with  his  brain  built  of  potatoes  and  such  things?    No,  you 
must  pass  by  Patrick  and  speak  to  the  men  who  are  before 
him;  they  will  hand  it  down,  until  by  and  by  Patrick  will 
get  it." 

We  all  demurred  a  little  to  this.    I  said  the  greatest 
minds  found  themselves  equally  appreciated  by  the  high 
and  the  low.    B.  spoke  of  Christ's  apostles,  who  were 
"Irishmen"  in  Mr.  Alcott's  signification.    "Not  at  all," 
said  he;  "Christ  made  them  what  they  were,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  had  good  timber  to  make  them  of.    They  were  not 
really  common  men.    It  is  not  the  distinctions  of  society 
that  I  speak  of,  but  those  in  the  nature  of  man.    How  few 
there  are  who  really  hear  a  man.    Those  who  do  so  must 
dine  on  him;  you  must  eat  him  up  to  get  the  good  of  him. 
Nowadays  men  feed  on  Parker.   He  is  strong  meat  to  them: 
and  they  go  away  only  to  come  back  with  an  appetite  for 
more.     'That  was  good,'  they  say,   'we  must  have  some 
more  of  that.'    It  is  not  so  much  so  with  Emerson.    He  is 
a  finer  food." 

It  was  in  this  year  1854  that  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  that  Oxford  scholar  and  New 
Zealand  sheep-farmer,  who  came  to  America  not  so  much 
to  see  the  country  as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  few 
persons--Alcott,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Theodore  Parker, 
Ellery  Channing  and  Horace  Greeley.    He  landed  at  New 
York  and  soon  came  to  Concord,  having  letters  to  Emer- 
son, and  there  took  a  room  with  the  Thoreau  family  for  the 
sake  of  cultivating  his  taste  for  Henry  Thoreau.    I  visited 
Concord  from  Cambridge  Nov.  21st,  1854,  and  walked 
with  Emerson  through  the  Walden  woods .   He  then  told  me 
of  this  Englishman,  --an  Oriel  man  and  a  Puseyite,  who 
had  been  in  Australia  and  written  a  book,   "Ultima  Thule," 
of  his  experiences  there. 

"He  is  the  son  of  a  Shropshire  squire,"  said  Emerson, 
"and  is  travelling  during  his  nonage.   He  is  better  acquaint- 
ed with  things  than  most  travelling  Englishmen;  they  are  a 
singularly  verdant  race.    The  Englishman  who  stays  at 
home  and  attends  to  what  he  knows  is  one  of  the  wisest  of 
mankind;  but  their  travellers  are  most  unobservant  and 
self-complacent.    I  asked  this  man  if  he  saw  any  differ- 
ence between  our  autumn  foliage  and  that  of  England.    He 
said  no,  --but  all  men  who  have  eyes  notice  it;  ours  is  tu- 
lips and  carnations  compared  with  theirs.    So,  too,  he  told 
me  he  went  to  hear  a  Mr.  Parker  in  Boston,  --he  thought 
him  able,  but  was  shocked  at  some  of  his  doctrines.   Chol- 
mondeley began  then  to  talk  to  me  about  original  sin  and 
such  things.    I  said,   'I  see  you  are  speaking  of  something 
which  had  a  meaning  once  that  is  now  grown  obsolete. 
Those  words  formerly  stood  for  something,  and  the  world 
got  good  from  them,  but  not  now.'"  Just  then  we  met  the 
man  himself  strolling  back  from  Walden,  and  Mr.  Emer- 
son invited  him  to  dinner  the  next  Saturday. 

Ten  years  after  this,   in  1864,  Cholmondeley,  who  had 
inherited  his  property,  married  and  taken  the  name  of  Owen, 
died  in  Florence.    He  was  not  buried  there,  but  taken  to 
England  and  interred  in  Condover  churchyard  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  his  estate  was.    I  hope  to  visit  the  spot  next 
June  and  to  revive  there  my  recollections  of  a  singularly 


noble  and  interesting  Englishman,  to  whom  Emerson  in 
after  years  did  more  justice  than  in  the  first  conversa- 
tion about  him  quoted  above.    Behind  the  veil  of  ritualism 
and  modest  manners  which  enveloped  Cholmondeley  there 
was  "a  learned  and  a  manly  soul,"  as  Ben  Jonson  said, 

Which  could  the  distaff  and  the  shears  control 
Of  Destiny  and  spin  its  own  free  hours. 

It  was  but  for  a  short  time,  however,  that  he  had  that 
power,  and  then,  as  Milton  said  of  his  youthful  friend: 

Came  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears 

And  slit  the  thin-spun  life.     "But  not  the  praise," 

Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears: 

"Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies. 

As  Jove  pronounces  last  on  every  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  the  meed." 

Granada,  Nov.  18.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


(95) 
LOUISA  ALCOTT'S  FAME  IN  SWITZERLAND 

On  this  lake  of  Geneva,  where  I  now  tarry  and  make 
excursions  for  a  few  days,  the  memory  of  Byron,  that 
earlier  model  for  all  such  poets  as  Musset  and  Maupas- 
sant is  still  cherished,  and  few  can  look  on  the  old  castle 
of  Chillon,  which  I  am  now  passing  on  my  way  to  Ville- 
neuve  and  Aigle,  without  thinking  of  Byron  and  his  Prison- 
er.   In  the  little  salon  of  a  lady  where  I  took  afternoon  tea 
yesterday,  among  copies  of  Murillo's  Assumption  and  Ary 
Scheffer's  "Dante  and  Beatrice"  and  other  paintings  which 
her  hand  had  exquisitely  made,  was  a  picture  of  Medora 
in  the  Corsair,  gazing  out  over  the  Greek  sea,  --a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Byronic  period  in  which  she  had  passed 
her  youth.    That  literary  period  is  now  gone  forever,  and 
no  French  poet,  such  as  Verlaine,  with  his  dismal  verses, 
can  recall  it  to  life.    But  he  is  still  rated  in  Paris  as  a 
great  poet,  and  is  a  candidate  for  the  Academy- -this 
"French  Swinburne,"  as  somebody  calls  him. 

This  is  the  birthday  of  three  friends  who  have  made 
their  mark  as  authors--of  Bronson  Alcott,  of  his  daugh- 
ter,  Louisa,  and  of  Ellery  Channing,  the  poet.   Of  these 
three,  only  one  is  known  in  continental  Europe,  and  she 
is  almost  as  well  known  here  as  in  America,  and  perhaps 
better  than  in  England,  --Miss  Alcott.    She  sometimes 
passes  here  as  an  Englishwoman,  --thus  Mile.  Alixe  D. , 
who  has  read  her  "Petites  Femmes,"  and  who  is  a  charm- 
ing little  woman  herself,  on  being  told  that  I  had  known 
the  Alcotts,  expressed  surprise,  because,  she  said, 
"Mile.  Alcott  was  English,  I  thought."    The  shades  of 
difference  between  American  and  English  life,  very  per- 
ceptible to  those  who  speak  the  same  language — or  dia- 
lects of  it- -fade  away  in  the  vast  difference  between  ei- 
ther and  the  life  of  Swiss  or  French  or  German  or  Italian 
families.    The  niece  of  Miss  Alcott,   Louisa  Meriker, 
whose  father  is  a  Swiss  of  Baden,   is  now  living  and  carry- 
ing on  her  education  at  Zurich,  where  I  visited  her  in 
1890,  and  hope  to  see  her  again  next  spring. 

Upon  this  last  day  but  one  of  autumn  it  may  be  well  to 
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note  down  what  the  weather  is  along  these  mountain  slopes 
and  beside  this  beautiful  lake,  which  divides  with  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  the  honor  of  being  the  most  lovely  sheet  of  water 
in  Europe.    There  was  a  fine  white  frost  this  morning  be- 
tween Lausanne  and  Chillon,  such  as  we  often  have  in  Con- 
cord in  mid-October;  but  in  gardens  the  chrysanthemums 
and  roses  are  still  blooming.    Snow  lies  low  on  the  high 
mountains,  but  the  wild  flowers  are  to  be  gathered  here 
and  there  and  there  is  no  thought  as  yet  of  the  severe  win- 
ter of  our  New  England  which,  indeed,  seldom  visits  these 
shores.    The  days  are  short;  it  is  8  o'clock  before  the  sun 
shows  his  red  face  above  the  Dent  du  Midi  and  shines  into 
my  window  of  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc  at  Morges--and  he 
sets  down  the  lake  at  4  p.m.    But  in  these  long  nights  it 
does  not  grow  very  cold  and  the  noondays  are  sunny  and 
warm.    Still,  Switzerland  is  neither  Italy  nor  Spain,  nor 
yet  Greece,  where  I  expect  to  be  when  this  reaches  my 
readers.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Lausanne,  Nov.  29. 


(96) 
THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS  AND  THE  STARS 

Thoreau,  in  one  of  his  paradoxical  essays  still  unprint- 
ed,  speaking  of  the  brave  man,  by  which  term  he  signified 
a  Concord  philosopher,  said:    "His  bravery  deals  not  so 
much  in  resolute  action  as  in  healthy  and  assured  rest;  its 
palmy  state  is  a  staying  at  home  and  compelling  alliance 
in  all  directions.    So  stands  his  life  to  heaven,  as  some 
fair  sunlit  tree  against  the  western  horizon;  and  by  sun- 
rise it  is  planted  on  some  eastern  hill,  to  glisten  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  dawn.    The  brave  man  braves  nothing; 
nor  knows  he  of  his  bravery.    He  is  that  sixth  champion 
against  Thebes,  whom  the  poet  described  (when  the  proud 
devices  of  the  rest  have  been  recorded)  as  'bearing  a  full- 
orbed  shield  of  solid  brass, '"-- 

But  there  was  no  device  upon  its  circle, 
For  not  to  seem  just,  but  to  be,  is  his  wish. 

Thoreau  goes  on:    "The  golden  mean,  in  ethics  as  in 
physics,  is  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  that  about  which 
all  revolves;  and,  though  to  a  distant  and  plodding  planet 
it  be  the  uttermost  extreme,  yet  one  day,  when  that  plan- 
et's year  is  complete,  it  will  be  found  to  be  central.    We 
shall  not  attain  to  be  spherical  by  lying  on  one  or  the  other 
side  for  an  eternity;  but  only  by  resigning  ourselves  to  the 
law  of  gravity  in  us,  shall  we  find  our  axis  coincident  with 
the  celestial  axis;  and  by  revolving  incessantly  through  all 
circles,  acquire  a  perfect  sphericity.    Mankind,  like  the 
earth,  revolve  mainly  from  west  to  east,  and  so  are  flat- 
tened at  the  poles .    But  does  not  philosophy  give  hints  of  a 
movement,  commencing  to  be  rotary  at  the  poles,  too, 
which  in  a  millennium  will  have  acquired  increased  rapid- 
ity, and  help  restore  our  equilibrium?  and  when,  at  length 
every  star  in  the  nebulae  and  Milky  Way,  has  looked  down 
with  mild  radiance  for  a  season,  exerting  its  whole  influ- 
ence as  the  polar  star,  the  demands  of  science  will  in  some 
degree  be  satisfied." 

How  poets  delight,  as  Dante  did,  to  bring  the  stars  and 
the  spheres  into  their  writings.  Emerson  in  1843,  laugh- 
ing at  Albert  Brisbane,  the  American  disciple  of  Fourier, 


mentions  his  description  of  "the  self-augmenting  potency 
of  the  solar  system,  which  is  destined  to  contain  132  bod- 
ies, I  believe,"  and  his  urgent  inculcation  of  our  "stellar 
duties."   But  our  transcendentalists  interpreted  the  Eliza- 
bethan poet  literally  when  he  said,   "Man  is  his  own  star"; 
and  treated  each  other  as  one  planet  might  deal  with  other 
fixed  or  wandering  stars .    Courage  and  Necessity  were 
their  familiar  spirits;  and  so  Thoreau  says  in  the  same 
essay:    "The  Romans  made  Fortune  surname  to  Fortitudo; 
for  fortitude  is  that  alchemy  which  turns  all  things  to  good 
fortune.    If  we  will,  every  bark  may  carry  Caesar  and 
Caesar's  fortune.    For  an  impenetrable  shield,  stand  in- 
side yourself.    He  was  no  artist,  but  an  artisan,  who  first 
made  shields  of  brass .    For  armor  of  proof  I  wrap  my- 
self in  my  virtue." 

Tumble  me  down,  and  I  will  sit 
Upon  my  ruins,  smiling  yet. 

"What  first  suggested  that  necessity  was  grim  heads," 
"and  made  fate  to  be  so  fatal?    Necessity  is  my  eastern 
cushion,  on  which  I  recline.    My  eye  revels  in  its  pros- 
pect as  in  the  summer  haze;  I  ask  no  more  but  to  be  left 
alone  with  it.    It  is  the  bosom  of  Time  and  the  lap  of  eter- 
nity.   To  be  necessary  is  to  be  needful,  and  necessity  is 
only  another  name  for  inflexibility  of  good.    How  I  wel- 
come my  grim  fellow,  and  walk  arm  and  arm  with  him! 
Let  me,  too,  be  such  a  necessity  as  he.    I  leap  and  dance 
in  his  midst,  and  play  with  his  beard  till  he  smiles.    I 
greet  thee,  my  elder  brother!    Who  with  thy  touch  en- 
noblest  all  things.    Then  it  is  holiday  when  naught  inter- 
venes betwixt  me  and  thee.    Must  it  be  so?  then  it  is  good. 
The  stars  are  thy  interpreters  to  me." 

This  devotion  to  general  necessity  and  to  "stellar  du- 
ties," sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  ^sop's  astrologer, 
made  our  Concord  saints  inattentive  to  earthly  things. 
To  one  just  leaving  this  charming  Lake  of  Geneva,  as  I 
am  bidding  it  farewell  this  morning,  there  is  a  peculiar 
force  in  that  anecdote  of  St.  Francis  which  Emerson  re- 
lates in  order  to  give  point  to  one  of  his  observations  con- 
cerning his  remarkable  friend  Alcott.    Emerson  wrote, 
many  years  since,   "Alcott  wanted  to  know  why  the  boys 
waded  into  the  water  after  pond  lilies.    'Why,  they  will 
sell  for  a  cent  apiece,  and  every  man  and  child  likes  to 
carry  one  to  church  for  a  cologne  bottle.'    'What?'  said 
he;  'have  they  a  perfume?    I  did  not  know  it.'    Saint  Fran- 
cis rode  all  day  long  along  the  border  of  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva; at  night,  hearing  his  companions  speak  of  the  lake, 
he  inquired,   'What  lake?'    Tis  like  Alcott's  inquiry  about 
the  lilies." 

In  relating  this  anecdote  of  St.  Francis,  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Emerson  confounded  him  with  another 
saint,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  whose  biographer  relates 
that  he  made  a  visit  to  Lausanne  in  the  first  half  of  the 
12th  century.    "He  was  returning  to  Geneva,  his  heart 
saddened  by  what  he  had  just  seen  of  the  habits  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Savoy.    The  journey  occupied  all 
one  day,  as  he  rode  on  his  beast  followed  by  his  compan- 
ions.   At  nightfall  the  saint  heard  his  disciples  convers- 
ing about  this  Lake  Leman,  which  had  much  delighted 
their  eyes.    St.  Bernard  asked  them  'Where,  then,  is 
this  fine  lake?'  beside  which  he  had  been  riding  all  day; 
and  his  disciples  marvelled  greatly  at  his  question."   It 
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is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  like  legend  may  be  extant 
concerning  St.  Francis  and  one  of  the  Italian  lakes. 

Dr.  Francois  Forel,  a  professor  at  Lausanne  but  living 
at  Morges  in  an  old  abbaye,  has  given  me  to  read  on  my 
voyage  up  the  channel  of  Negropont,  the  Euripus  of  ancient 
and  the  Euripo  of  modern  Greece — his  little  paper,  written 
13  years  ago,  on  a  problem  of  the  currents  in  this  narrow 
channel  between  Boeotia  and  Euboea,  beside  which  Aris- 
totle lived  for  years,  and  in  which  according  to  one  fable, 
he  drowned  himself.    I  expect  to  be  sailing  across  the  Bay 
of  Marathon  and  along  those  Boeotian  shores,  past  Aulis, 
where  poor  Iphigenia  died,  and  under  the  Euboean  moun- 
tains, about  the  time  that  my  readers  receive  this  mis- 
sive, sent  to  them  from  the  city  of  Calvin  and  the  region 
of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Geneva,  Dec.  2 . 


(97) 
A  NEW  TRANSCENDENTALISM  IN  FRANCE 

Did  I  mention  the  other  day  that  the  circle  of  Parisian 
students  and  professors,  to  whom  on  the  6th  of  January  the 
Swiss  professor,  Charles  Secretan,  expounded  his  philoso- 
phy, gave  him  a  "complimentary  punch"  (punch  d'honneur) 
and  made  speeches  to  him  the  next  day?    Such  was  the  fact, 
according  to  the  Revue  Bleue  of  Paris,  which  says  that  'the 
philosophical  students  of  the  academic  department  (faculty 
des  lettres)  in  the  Normal  School,  those  of  the  Protestant 
theological  school,  etc.,  under  the  auspices  of  their  in- 
structors tendered  a  punch  d'honneur  to  the  able  meta- 
physician who  wrote  'The  Philosophy  of  Liberty.'"    They 
recognized,  no  doubt,  that  those  who  worked  in  the  spirit 
should  also  live  by  the  spirit,  --if  we  may  thus  modify  a 
familiar  text.    But  the  speeches  made  seemed  to  have  been 
even  more  spirited  than  the  lemonade,  on  this  occasion. 

M.  Vaugeois,  one  of  the  students,  made  a  graceful  com- 
plimentary address  to  the  venerable  philosopher,  in  which 
he  said:    "You  are  above  all  a  moralist,  since  you  have 
never  been  willing  to  divorce  philosophy  from  practical 
morality.    Not  only  have  you  devoted  all  your  energies  to 
the  practice  as  well  as  to  the  inculcation  of  justice  and 
goodness,  but  you  have  held  that  the  purpose  of  philosophy 
is  nothing  else  than  to  establish  a  theory  of  the  universe 
broad  enough  to  leave  a  place  for  moral  obligation,  how- 
ever contrary  to  logic  that  might  appear.    Moreover—and 
in  this  you  will  be  judged  by  philosophers  to  have  been 
strikingly  original- -your  solid  reasoning  has  abstained 
from  assuming  the  absolute  freedom  of  God's  will  (per- 
ceived and  recognized  by  your  Christian  consciousness) 
until  you  had  strictly  demonstrated  the  logical  insufficiency 
and  inconsistency  of  every  other  definition  of  eternal  sub- 
stance." 

This  then  may  be  taken  as  the  central  point  of  this  new 
Transcendentalism,  which  the  French  students  contrast, 
characteristically,  with  the  old  German  doctrine  of  the 
same  tendency.    The  young  orator,  speaking  for  French- 
men and  the  French  Swiss,  went  on  to  say:    "However,  this 
philosophy  of  liberty,  --this  affirmation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
of  its  claim  to  rank  as  the  first  principle  and  lawgiver  of 
Nature- -would  not  have  become  a  French  doctrine  if  our 
countrymen  (gradually  accustomed  as  they  have  been  to 
the  obscurity,  sometimes  called  the  mistiness,  of  German 


philosophy)  had  not  seen  in  French  thinkers,  with  their 
lucid  intelligence,  the  evidence  (which  they  awaited  with 
some  doubt)  that  a  system  might  be  profound,  and  yet 
remain  intelligible.    To  furnish  this  proof,  it  seems, 
genius  was  needed,  and  genius  has  appeared.    Hence- 
forth French  metaphysic  has  recovered  its  inheritance." 

This  was  courteously  and  wittily  said,  --for  this  young 
man  has  the  French  gifts  of  urbanity  and  style.    He  went 
on  to  point  out  the  duty  of  young  Frenchmen.     "And  now 
what  shall  we  do-  -we  to  whom  such  noble  paths  have  been 
opened?    Our  duty  is  to  remain  strictly  French  in  our  phi- 
losophy, --that  is  to  say,  we  must  avoid  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  a  dry  and  superficial  rationalism  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  vague  mysticism  on  the  other.    Not  that  mys- 
ticism, in  itself  considered,  ought  to  be  condemned,  --but 
we  should  only  allow  it  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
make  it  their  rule  of  life.    For  the  rest  of  us,  who  only 
manipulate  ideas  (simples  manieurs  d'idees),  our  task  is 
the  humble  and  severe  labor  of  stating  our  thought  clearly 
without  yielding  any  part  of  it.    To  think  is  nothing,  --if 
you  have  a  mind  you  must  think.    But  to  formulate  and 
transmit  thought,  without  perverting  it,  that  is  our  task, 
if  we  would  influence  other  minds."    This  is  admirably 
said. 

How  many  in  number  this  new  school  of  French  philoso- 
phy includes  I  have  no  means  of  guessing.    But  it  has  the 
future  at  its  disposal,  as  the  New  England  Transcenden- 
talists  had  for  a  half  a  century,  say  from  1830,  when  the 
influence  of  Charming  was  at  its  height,  to  1880.    I  mean 
in  New  England  and  in  America,  --for  to  them  was  due 
the  intellectual,  social  and  political  revolution  which  had 
accomplished  itself  a  dozen  years  ago.    We  have  since 
entered  on  another  order  of  ideas  in  America,  and  Europe 
has  now  something  to  teach  us,  as  Germany  had  a  century 
ago.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Athens,  Jan.  29. 


(98) 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS 
ATASHFIELD 

The  annual  Ashfield  dinner,  held  yesterday  after  an 
intermission  of  two  years,  was  altogether  a  success  in 
spite  of  the  great  storm  which  drenched  the  whole  country 
and  deluged  the  roads,  and  then  soaked  and  drizzled  near- 
ly all  day,  keeping  away  many  visitors  and  one  of  the 
speakers.    The  town  hall  was  nearly  full,  however,  and 
the  occasion  was  quite  worthy  of  that  remarkable  series 
of  dinners  which,  as  one  of  the  speakers  said,  has  made 
Ashfield  a  household  word  the  country  over.    Joseph  H. 
Choate,  the  great  New  York  lawyer  and  famous  wit,  was 
unable  to  speak,  being  kept  at  home  by  the  illness  of  a 
son,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  Brooklyn  Unitarian 
preacher,  was  unable  to  drive  over  from  his  summer 
home  at  Chesterfield  on  account  of  the  storm.    But  the 
other  speakers  promised  were  there,  and  notably  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  who  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  George  William  Curtis,  whose  place  at  the  tables  was 
sadly  vacant,  and  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  Harvard 
college,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  who  presided  as  usu- 
al.   Other  prominent  people  were  present,  among  them 
J.J.  Pinkerton  of  Washington,  partner  of  Mr.  MacVeagh, 
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and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Curtis;  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
president  of  the  Clark  university,  who  was  one  of  the 
speakers;  Robert  Minturn,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Curtis;  Miss 
Curtis,  his  daughter;  Miss  Norton,  a  daughter  of  Prof. 
Norton;  Mrs.  Farragut,  whose  husband  is  son  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  her  niece;  and  a  daughter  of  Prof.  Child  of 
Harvard  college.    There  were  not  quite  so  many  people 
present  from  out  of  town  as  usual,  but  the  townspeople 
turned  out  with  especial  interest  on  account  of  the  memo- 
rial exercises  to  one  whom  they  had  known  and  esteemed 
as  a  neighbor.    The  fact  that  last  year's  dinner  was  omit- 
ted on  account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Curtis  also  served  to 
highten  the  interest. 


MR.  SANBORN'S  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CURTIS 

During  the  exercises  the  chairman,  Prof.  Norton,  . . . 
read  this  letter  from  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Boston  correspondent 
of  The  Republican: 

"You  and  your  townsmen  will  not  forget- -and  how  can  I 
fail  to  remember- -that  gracious  presence  which  made  for 
so  many  friends  the  special  added  attraction  of  Ashfield. 
It  is  five-and-twenty  years  since,  for  the  first  summer,  I 
found  him  domesticated  there  and  ready  to  show  the  charms 
of  the  region  to  such  friends  as  were  less  familiar  with 
them.    Then,  when  youth,  which  kindly  lingers  long  with 
the  true-hearted,  had  not  withdrawn  her  magic: 


sion  and  scorn,  rather  than  betray  a  trust,  or  be  false 
to  a  principle. 

"I  have  fancied  that  in  these  trials  of  his  faith  and 
patience,  --hardly  less  severe  because  his  buoyancy  of 
disposition  rose  gallantly  above  them,  --he  found  in  this 
rural  retreat  of  Ashfield,  in  the  companionship  of  yeo- 
men and  persons  of  simple  and  unambitious  pursuits,  and 
in  the  compensating  and  consoling  influences  of  outward 
nature,  that  which  his  soul  needed  and  without  which  he 
must  sooner  have  yielded  to  that  foe  who  lies  in  wait  to 
subdue  us  all.    And  I  am  sure  that  he  had  unmixed  satis- 
faction in  what  he  could  do  in  Ashfield  to  promote  neigh- 
borly intercourse,  to  advance  education  and  to  hold  up  the 
standard  which  a  model  New  England  village  has  long  dis- 
played to  the  world.    It  was  with  a  certain  ostentation  that 
Plutarch  of  Cheronea  said:    'I  live  in  a  small  town,  and  I 
live  there  that  it  may  not  grow  smaller.'   George  William 
Curtis  would  have  said  (if  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject):    'I  live  in  Ashfield  because  this 
small  town  gives  me  something,  and  demands  something 
of  me  in  return,  which  does  not  exist  in  cities  or  would 
be  sought  there  with  too  much  loss  of  time  and  wear  of 
spirit,  --the  kindly  association  of  man  with  man,  amidst 
the  questions  and  replies  of  nature.' 

"And  perhaps  I  am  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  your  an- 
nual dinner  will,  hereafter,   in  part,  commemorate  this 
sweet  and  noble  life  that  we  have  seen  lived  amidst  its 
perennial  trees  and  no  less  perennial  institutions." 


In  summer  when  the  days  were  long, 

We  walked  together  in  the  wood; 

Our  hearts  were  light,  our  steps  were  strong, 

In  summer  when  the  days  were  long. 

The  stanzas  of  this  poem,  which  he  loved  to  recite  and  re- 
call, never  fail  to  remind  me  of  him  and  of  those  years 
immediately  following  the  agonies  of  the  civil  war,  when 
the  anxieties  and  triumphs  of  that  strife  were  succeeded 
by  the  fulfilment  of  more  than  we  had  hoped  to  gain  to  the 
cause  of  Freedom,  --to  which  he  in  his  lofty  path,  and  I, 
in  my  humbler  way,  had  each  devoted  himself.    We  were 
members  of  a  noble,  victorious  party,  which  had  not  then, 
as  Goldsmith  said  of  Burke,  --'to  party  given  up  what  was 
meant  for  mankind'--we  were  in  the  midst  of  successive 
civic  struggles,  each  one  of  which  ended  in  some  measure 
of  greater  freedom  for  the  long  oppressed,  --or  of  greater 
renown  for  the  American  name.    To  this  stirring  and  happy 
period  succeeded,   in  time,  a  weary,  jarring  season  of  sun- 
dered friendships,  of  political  degeneracy,  of  thwarted 
plans,  of  discouraging  struggles  for  truths  that  we  had 
deemed  beyond  all  reach  of  question,  and  for  measures  of 
common  honesty  and  good  faith. 

"I  saw  the  character  of  Curtis  tried  in  these  two  peri- 
ods, by  all  the  varied  temptations  that  political  life  in 
America  can  offer.    They  were  powerless  to  turn  him 
aside  from  the  path  of  duty;  often  a  lonely  and  cheerless 
road  compared  with  that  which  a  little  more  compliance, 
a  little  more  silence,  a  little  less  honor  and  public  spirit, 
would  have  allowed  him  to  tread,  escorting  shouting  ma- 
jorities and  perhaps  borne  onward  to  high  official  station. 
For  such  station  nature  seemed  to  have  marked  him  out 
and  training  had  aptly  fitted  him;  yet  he  turned  away  from 
that  broad  and  easy  highway,  and  accepted  misapprehen- 


(99) 
SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  SERIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

When  the  schools  for  summer  teaching  and  conference 
began,  15  or  20  years  ago,  there  was  much  criticism  of 
them  by  the  profound  scholars  and  philosophers  who  tell 
us  what  to  think,  in  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  teaching  many  things  superfi- 
cially, and  nothing  seriously.    So  far  as  this  criticism 
was  well  founded,  --and  there  was  something  in  it,  --it 
applied  equally  to  the  system  of  college  and  university 
instruction  then  in  vogue;  for  though  the  periodical  ex- 
aminations in  those  institutions  did  something  to  fix  the 
instruction  more  deeply  in  the  student's  mind,  the  lack 
of  these  in  the  summer  schools,  was  fully  made  up  by  the 
more  mature  age  and  greater  earnestness  of  the  hearers 
at  the  sessions  of  science,  philosophy,  and  literary  dis- 
cussion in  Chautauqua,  Cambridge,  Concord  and  else- 
where.   As  the  plan  of  the  university  studies,  outside  of 
universities,  has  developed  itself  since,  this  criticism 
(still  occasionally  heard)  has  lost  the  little  force  it  once 
had,  and  might  now  be  suffered  to  go  the  way  of  so  many 
other  bits  of  solemn  fault-finding,  in  which  the  able  editor 
indulges  himself  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  show  the 
world  how  superior  he  is,  in  his  universality,  to  the  spe- 
cialist in  his  specialty. 

Perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  of  what  we  are  saying 
as  any  now  at  hand  is  the  arithmetical  statement  of  Dr. 
Adler,  in  closing  the  ethical  school  at  Plymouth  lately. 
He  said  that  the  number  of  those  who  had  heard  lectures 
there  this  year,  for  a  week  or  more,  had  been  200;  and 
that  of  these,  50  were  instructors  in  school  or  college, 
30  were  clergymen,  and  a  much  larger  number  than  in 
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former  years  were  graduate  students  of  our  colleges.    In 
other  words,  the  majority  of  those  who  went  to  Plymouth  to 
hear,  and  not  simply  to  entertain  themselves,  were  serious 
students,  who  had  at  heart  the  instruction  of  others,  and 
were  there  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their  own  doubts, 
extending  their  knowledge,  and  conferring  with  others  to 
whom  this  or  that  subject  is  a  specialty.    This  numerical 
evidence,  which  might  be  furnished  at  most  of  the  summer 
schools,  from  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture (the  model  in  many  respects,  of  those  that  have  sprung 
up  since  it  opened  modestly  in  the  Alcott  library,  in  1879) 
down  to  the  latest  eastern,  western,  southern  or  Pacific 
coast  "university  extension,  "--shows  the  unthinking  what 
the  thoughtful  observer  knew  before,  --that  this  new  form 
of  study  is  an  ascent,  and  not  a  coming  down  in  education. 
The  summer  schools  are  not  so  much  a  condescension  to 
the  ignorant  and  pleasure-loving,  as  an  appeal  to  the  ear- 
nest-minded, to  give  their  long  vacation  to  something  be- 
sides sea-bathing,  tally-ho  coaching,  tennis  playing  and 
flirtation.    They  are  a  modern  form  of  the  old  lyceum  lec- 
tures and  debates,  — an  institution  which  wrought  uncounted 
good  for  New  England  and  the  outside  communities  that 
adopted  it,  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

Again  recurring  to  the  Plymouth  school,  we  note  that 
the  lecturers  there  were,  almost  without  exception,  spe- 
cialists of  some  eminence  in  their  specialty,  --capable, 
therefore,  of  what  most  of  them  did,  --to  instruct  or  in- 
form the  minds  of  their  hearers  on  points  of  much  impor- 
tance, either  of  modern  life,  or  of  that  history  of  the  past 
which  has  brought  us  into  our  present  ethical,  economic, 
or  religious  condition.    Their  interpretations  of  that  his- 
tory were  warped,  usually  (as  commonly  happens)  by  their 
present  theories,  or  the  course  of  former  studies;  he  that 
had  been  ecclesiastic  was  ecclesiastic  still,  and  the  Hegel- 
ian, like  the  Ethiopian,  could  not  be  washed  into  any  other 
historical  color.    But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  helped  in 
their  touching  infirmities  of  infallibility  by  contact  with 
other  minds,  and  by  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  ec- 
lectic spirit  of  the  school.   This  would  have  been  promoted 
by  what  the  Plymouth  managers  have  never  seen  their  way 
clear  to  adopt,  --the  brief  debates  of  the  Concord  school, 
which  often  threw  so  much  light  on  the  obscurities  of  meta- 
physical statement,  and  brought  the  lecturer  down  from 
his  ex-cathedral  soliloquy,  to  the  exigencies  of  question 
and  answer.    The  dangers  always  threatening  such  free- 
dom of  debate,  --the  inanities  of  the  crank  and  the  vain- 
glorious, --and  the  wrathful  personalities  of  the  learned,  -- 
were  most  averted  at  Concord,  and  would  as  easily  have 
been  escaped  at  Plymouth,  with  a  little  prudence  and  tact 
in  the  presiding  functionary.    At  Plymouth,  however,  no- 
body except  the  lecturer  usually  presided;  a  custom  which 
might  well  be  changed  in  future. 

About  30  persons  lectured  in  the  Plymouth  school,  in- 
cluding the  five  who  spoke  to  general  audiences  on  Sun- 
days; but  not  reckoning  Mrs.  Cheney,  Col.  Higginson  and 
the  Oriental  monk,  Vivekananda,  who  addressed  other  gen- 
eral audiences  at  the  two  sessions  of  the  Free  Religious 
association  in  the  last  week.    These  last  were  heard  by 
most  of  the  students  at  the  school,  but  they  in  no  sense 
made  part  of  it,  --although  there  was  great  propriety  in 
their  meeting  at  Plymouth;  since  it  was  at  Leyden  hall  in 
that  town,  42  years  ago,  that  Marston  Watson  and  his  Ply- 
mouth friends  organized  free  religious  Sunday  lectures, 


by  Emerson,  the  Cnannings,  Higginson,  Wendell  Phillips, 
etc. --long  before  Prof.  Norton,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Mrs. 
Cheney  and  others  organized  the  present  association  in 
1869.    One  of  the  most  striking  lecturers  at  the  ethical 
school,  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  of  Manchester  college 
in  English  Oxford,  spoke  also  at  the  Free  Religious  meet- 
ings; he  is  one  of  the  few  Oriental  scholars  of  England 
who  are  profoundly  versed  in  Pali  literature,  --the  sacred 
books  of  which  (Buddhistic)  he  is  now  associated  with  Rhys 
Davids  in  editing  and  publishing.    Among  the  30  lecturers 
of  the  school,  Prof.  Carpenter  spoke  on  Buddha  and  his 
religion,  --a  topic  somewhat  remote  from  those  railroad 
and  political  questions  discussed  by  Profs.  Adams,  Clark, 
Giddings  and  Jenks,  and  by  President  Andrews  of  Brown, 
and  Dr.  Holland  of  St.  Louis.    But  so  wide  was  the  scope 
of  this  comprehensive  course  of  instruction  that  the  inter- 
esting lore  of  ancient  India,  and  the  recent  investigations 
of  the  London  labor  commission,  briefly  presented  by  its 
secretary,  Mr.  Drage,  both  found  a  place  therein.    So 
did  the  remarks  of  John  Graham  Brooks  on  recent  French 
literature,  and  the  eminence  of  Melchuor  de  Vegue,  who 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  critical  and  moral  essayists  in 
Paris,  as  Sainte  Beuve  and  Taine  did  in  their  day.    This 
variety  of  instruction,  instead  of  dissipating  the  attention 
of  students,  only  increases  the  breadth  of  their  culture, 
in  which  all  the  summer  schools  are  doing  so  much. 


(100) 
THE  LATE  GRDOALL  REYNOLDS 

Harvard  university  last  summer  conferred  a  doctorate 
of  divinity  on  this  parish  minister,  of  late  years  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Unitarian  association,  who  died  at  Concord  on 
Sunday,  after  an  illness  of  two  or  three  weeks.    He  was 
the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  married  late  in 
life,  and  he  was  born  at  the  old  Franconia  iron  works  in 
New  Hampshire  late  in  1822;  but  the  family  belonged  in 
Boston,  and  the  unusual  Christian  name,  which  was  also 
his  father's,  came  down  from  the  time  of  that  Archbishop 
Grindall,  who  was  chaplain  in  his  youth  to  the  martyr  Rid- 
ley, and  successor  in  his  bishopric  to  the  infamous  Bon- 
ner; and  in  the  primacy  of  England  to  the  covetous  Parker. 
Dr.  Reynolds  was  neither  inclined  to  martyrdom  nor  cor- 
ruption: he  was  of  that  robust  English  type  of  mind  and 
body  that  is  so  often  preserved  amid  the  supposed  changes 
of  the  New  England  climate  and  mode  of  life.    Beginning 
his  career  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  he  had  yet  a  turn  for 
scholarship  and  the  pulpit,  and  entered  the  Unitarian  di- 
vinity school  at  Cambridge  in  1844,   in  the  same  class 
with  T.  W .  Higginson  and  W .  R .  Alger .    Graduating  in 
1847,  he  entered  the  ministry  at  once,  in  the  suburban 
parish  of  Jamaica  Plain,  from  which  in  1859,  after  a 
service  of  10  years,  he  was  transferred  to  the  old  First 
Parish  of  Concord,  which,  since  the  Revolution,  has 
prided  itself  on  settling  its  ministers  for  life. 

And  there,  indeed,  he  continued  to  reside,  after  ac- 
cepting the  office  which  he  has  so  well  filled  for  13  years, 
of  managing  the  missionary  and  secular  affairs  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  he  belonged,  by  training  and  by  choice. 
President  Eliot,  last  June,  in  naming  him  to  the  audience 
in  Saunders  theater  as  the  future  D.D.,  appropriately  de- 
scribed him  as  "in  sacred  ministrations  a  fluent  orator 
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and  prudent  man  of  affairs,  appointed  by  the  Unitarians  to 
direct  their  business,  and  doing  it  excellently  well."  These 
are  the  qualities  of  a  bishop,  and  for  such  duties  were  bish- 
ops chosen  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Christian  church,  be- 
fore they  undertook  to  determine  what  creed  men  should 
outwardly  profess  or  what  garments  and  ritual  they  should 
use,  --thus  leavening  the  reformed  religions  with  the  old 
and  bitter  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

To  such  virtues  Dr.  Reynolds  added  modesty  and  be- 
nevolence; a  neighborly  spirit,  remote  from  dictation  and 
averse  to  controversy;  patience  under  trials,  by  no  means 
lacking  in  a  New  England  village  with  a  high  conceit  of  it- 
self, and  a  general  community  rather  prone  to  intolerance 
and  extreme  views,  --a  sound  style  of  writing,  and  a  taste 
for  exact  history  rather  than  for  speculative  opinions  in 
theology  or  philosophy.    These  also  are  English  traits,  -- 
and  we  might  say  Christian,  had  not  the  majority  of  con- 
spicuous Christians,  from  St.  Peter  down  to  the  Holy  Syn- 
od of  Russia,  distinguished  themselves  for  vehemence, 
quarreling,  and  the  hair-splitting  of  polemical  theology,  — 
spiced  with  the  tyranny  of  intolerance  and  the  pettiness  of 
bigotry.    From  these,  as  from  the  temptations  of  original- 
ity and  self-aggrandizement,  the  deceased  was  happily  set 
free  by  the  moderation  of  his  nature,  and  a  sense  of  equity, 
which  even  the  ambitious  would  cultivate,  if  they  knew  how 
much  it  would  add  to  the  renown  and  sorrow  of  their  death. 

Concord,  October  1,  1894.  F.  B.  S. 


(101) 
FURTHER  THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  HOLMES 

The  death  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  national  bereavement. 
The  first  view  of  his  life's  significance  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  last-- it  was  as  the  wit  and  the  poet  that  his  title  to 
remembrance  was  earned  and  will  be  maintained.    The 
wit,  even,  must  drop  out  of  sight,  since  wit  is  so  inevita- 
bly based  upon  transient  things,  and  Holmes's  no  less  than 
Butler's  or  Hood*s--it  was  better  than  the  wit  of  either  of 
these,  or  of  many  others  who  might  be  named,  and  that  by 
virtue  of  the  more  essential  and  enduring  quality  of  humor, 
which  is  so  mixed  with  the  deepest  earthly  feeling  of  which 
we  are  capable  that  when  it  is  possessed  in  common  with 
wit  and  runs  in  harness  with  it,  as  it  does  in  Holmes's 
verse,  the  swifter  and  more  transient  intellectual  fire  is 
preserved  by  the  emotional  glow  of  that  which  has  its  es- 
sential abiding  in  all  that  we  are.    We  admire  the  wit,  but 
after  all,  the  humorist  commands  our  heart,  --for  he  is 
always  on  the  verge  of  pathos .    This  it  is  which  gives 
Holmes's  "The  Last  Leaf"  its  perennial  charm,  which 
made  it  a  favorite  poem  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  man 
of  infinite  humor,  who  often  out  of  his  own  heart  repeated 
that  stanza: 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  not  willing  to  be  spoken  of  as  pre- 
eminently the  wit;  he  desired  to  be  known  as  poet;  and 


no  doubt  Lowell's  clever  characterization  of  him  in  1848 
had  much  to  do  in  fixing  his  reputation  where  it  had  then 
been  earned;  for  it  is  still  quoted  as  if  it  measured  Holmes, 
though  it  was  10  years  later  that  Holmes  really  entered  up- 
on the  serious  work  of  authorship  and  produced  such  work 
as  he  would  prefer  to  be  known  by.    The  Fable  for  Critics 
has  had  far  too  conclusive  an  acceptance  with  the  reading 
public.    Holmes  was  in  truth  a  philosopher  of  the  Democ- 
ritan  school  in  large  measure;  he  saw  the  weaknesses  and 
errors  of  our  common  nature,  but  saw  them  as  phases 
that  passed,  were  absorbed  and  vanished,  leaving  the  soul 
still  in  the  way  of  progress  and  in  the  ultimate  divine.   He 
was  always  the  optimist.    No  depressing  word  was  ever 
uttered  by  this  profound  thinker,  who  without  assuming 
one  dogmatic  position,  yet  always  held  before  him  the 
postulate  of  the  spiritual  growth  upward.    Life,  long  or 
short,  here  or  hereafter,  was  regarded  by  him  as  essen- 
tially here  and  ultimately  beyond,  full  of  ardor,  earnest- 
ness, and  joy.    Gloom  had  no  place  in  his  poetry  or  in  his 
religion,  and  when  he  darted  satiric  arrows  against  old 
theologies  and  schemes  of  the  universe,  --as  he  did  fre- 
quently in  his  Breakfast  Table  papers  and  in  his  occasion- 
al poems- -it  was  because  he  believed  in  the  illimitable 
divine  purpose  in  human  destiny.    It  has  been  said  that 
he  was  not  truly  appreciative  of  Emerson,  but  let  those 
that  think  so  read  his  memoir  of  the  Concord  sage .    There 
were  subtleties  in  the  Emersonian  philosophy  which  he 
never  reached,  but  he  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
ripened  outcome  of  it  all. 

But  Holmes  had  another  career  that  was  quite  different, 
and  yet  from  whose  experiences  were  derived  a  great  part 
of  the  strength  of  his  literary  work,  in  whose  teachings  in- 
hered that  psychological  insight  which  makes  the  strength 
of  all  those  charming,  vivacious,  vigorous  essays  which 
now  represent  Holmes  to  the  world.    Nothing  is  long  ad- 
mired whose  underlying  foundation  is  not  substantial,  and 
Holmes  did  not  build  on  a  shallow  surface  when  he  wrote 
the  inimitable  Autocrat,  Professor  and  Poet  series.    The 
flowers  bloom  and  the  ferns  grace  and  the  trees  lord  it 
over  the  mountains  and  the  vales,  but  beneath  them  is  the 
stern  rock,  and  they  grow  out  of  the  soil  that  has  disinte- 
grated from  that  rock  to  give  them  foothold.    So  under- 
neath the  graceful,  witty,  humorous,  tender  and  philo- 
sophic sayings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lie  the  Puritan 
inheritance  and  the  scientific  training  which  were  his. 

The  title  of  Doctor  sometimes  lingers  with  a  man  be- 
cause of  early  years  when  he  wore  it  as  a  professional 
badge,  but  Dr.  Holmes  wore  it  because  it  belonged  to 
him.    He  was  a  physician  in  full  practice  when  the  invita- 
tion to  write  for  the  new  Atlantic  Monthly  came  to  him . 
He  had  studied  medicine  thoroughly  in  Boston,  Edinburg 
and  Paris.    He  had  been  professor  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology in  Dartmouth  college,  and  he  was  Parkman  profes- 
sor of  physiology  and  anatomy  when  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, his  neighbor  at  Cambridge  and  fellow  professor  of 
Harvard  college,  insisted  that  he  should  help  launch  the 
new  magazine  to  represent  New  England  culture.    His 
reputation  as  physician  was  already  earned,  and  he  never 
ceased  his  devotion  to  his  profession,  closing  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Harvard  medical  school  not  quite  12  years 
ago.    There  was  no  more  thorough  or  more  efficient 
teacher  in  that  school  than  Holmes.   When  he  bade  fare- 
well to  his  class  in  November,  1882,  he  could  count  36 
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courses  of  lectures  In  anatomy  to  succeeding  classes .   His 
last  class  gave  him  a  loving  cup,  and  when  he  received  It 
he  coupled  It  with  an  heirloom  of  a  silver  teapot  which  had 
descended  to  him  from  a  collateral  ancestor  five  genera- 
tions before--a  tutor  of  Harvard  during  55  years.    Thus 
the  inheritance  of  scholastic  generations  joined  his  own 
acquirements  and  labors  in  an  ideal  way. 

The  poet  might  also  have  been  a  scientific  investigator 
and  inventor  in  other  fields,  had  time  and  opportunity  co- 
incided.   He  it  was  who  perfected  the  stereoscope,  and  no 
one  will  forget  who  read  it  his  delightful  Atlantic  paper  on 
the  revelations  of  this  instrument  when  it  was  new.    It  is 
rather  odd  that  we  should  think  so  little  of  the  stereoscope 
now,  and  be  quite  as  content  with  the  simple  photograph  of 
scenery  and  portraiture,  when  without  question  the  stereo- 
scope is  of  vastly  greater  value,  as  restoring  to  the  photo- 
graph the  virtue  of  perspective  which  no  single  picture 
possesses.    Dr.  Holmes  also  made  great  improvements 
in  the  microscope.    These  and  other  things  of  the  sort 
which  he  accomplished  were  small  incidents  in  his  life  as 
a  teacher,  and  he  placed  no  stress  on  them.    In  his  book 
on  "Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals,"  he  called  the  at- 
tention of  readers  to  the  singular  disposition  of  the  mind 
to  automatism,  as  evident  in  the  acceptance  of  dicta  in 
opinion  as  in  our  daily  physical  movements.    It  indicated 
how  largely  our  mental  operations  are  akin  to  the  physical, 
and  proportionately  how  insecure  is  the  common  identifica- 
tion of  the  mind  with  the  spirit  of  man. 

There  should  also  be  something  said  concerning  Holmes 
as  a  patriot.    What  he  was  in  this  aspect  is  too  little  known, 
because  his  numerous  papers  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the 
war  period  are  not  yet  gathered  into  a  book.    But  these  pa- 
pers are  extremely  interesting  and  must  have  had  much 
influence  in  those  days.    His  poems  in  war  time  make  but 
a  few  pages  in  his  book  of  collected  poems,  but  strewn  un- 
der other  heads  are  a  considerable  number  of  very  emphat- 
ic verses  which  were  as  striking  as  any  that  were  written 
during  the  war.    He  was  not  ardent  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  and  he  was  never  in  accord  with  the  abolitionists. 
But  when  the  rebellion  was  manifest  he  was  in  evidence  at 
once. 


(102) 
PERSONAL  MEMOIRS-— BROOK  FARM  AND 
JOHN  BROWN 

Two  volumes  have  lately  been  published  at  Boston  and 
New  York  which  are  personal  memoirs  of  men  and  events 
of  serious  moment  in  the  history  of  the  country- -J.  T.  Cod- 
man's  "Brook  Farm"  and  R.J.  Hinton's  "John  Brown  and 
His  Men."    To  the  average  American,  --we  will  not  say,  as 
Sydney  Smith  did  of  his  commonplace  countrymen,   "the 
average  British  fool,"- -no,  but  to  the  every-day  Yankee, 
the  enterprise  of  George  Ripley,  Minot  Pratt  and  Charles 
A.  Dana  at  Brook  Farm  half  a  century  ago  appeared  like 
the  action  of  simpletons.    In  the  same  way,  but  with  more 
anxiety  and  anger  mixed  with  his  contempt  for  their  folly, 
the  ordinary  American  viewed  the  purpose  and  deeds  of 
Brown  in  Virginia,  35  years  since,  as  idiocy  or  frenzy. 
Yet  the  verdict  of  time  on  both  these  enthusiasms- -of  the 
association  at  West  Roxbury,  and  of  Brown's  little  band 
at  Harper's  Ferry — is  that  they  were  of  more  value  than 


qualities  that  seemed  much  saner  and  more  practical  at 
the  moment.    Both  movements  were  foreordained  to  fail- 
ure, --that  of  the  Brook  Farmers  to  slow  death  by  inani- 
tion, --that  of  Brown  and  his  men  to  the  swift  revenge  of 
bullet  and  scaffold;  but  out  of  these  failures  large  success 
afterward  came. 

The  story  of  ideal  life  at  Brook  Farm  has  never  been 
adequately  told,  nor  has  it  been  now  by  Mr.  Codman, 
whose  book  is  before  us.    He  has  all  good-will  to  the 
work;  he  lived  under  the  direction  of  Messrs .  Ripley  and 
Dana  for  years;  he  was  at  the  impressible  age  of  18,  he 
saw  and  heard  much;  but  he  lacks  the  power  of  general- 
izing what  came  under  his  notice.    His  descriptions  of 
person  or  event  are  often  good,  but  the  total  effect  of  his 
writing  is  vague  and  sentimental.    True,  the  experiment 
itself  was  sentimental  and  vague;  but  it  had  a  deep  reason 
behind  it,  and  its  historian  should  be  able  to  state  that, 
and  draw  the  due  inferences .    More  sound  inferences  and 
far  fewer  puns  would  make  the  book  better;  as  It  is,  it 
lacks  seriousness,  and  will  hardly  remove  the  mist  of 
exaggeration  and  ridicule  which  Hawthorne's  dismal  nov- 
el ("The  Blithedale  Romance")  and  the  scoffs  of  the  well- 
dressed  Bostonian  of  the  period  cast  around  the  commu- 
nity of  the  Ripleys,  Dwights,  Mortons  and  other  serious- 
minded  New  England  reformers.    Yet  it  contributes  facts 
of  some  value  and  shows  that,  in  Mr.  Codman's  case,  as 
in  George  William  Curtis 's,  and  so  many  more,  the  charm 
of  that  community  was  never  lost  in  the  bustle  and  strug- 
gle of  later  life .    The  book  is  published  by  the  Arena 
company  of  Boston,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 

Col.  Hinton  has  the  advantage  of  coming  after  several 
industrious  biographers  of  Brown,  whose  material  he  has 
freely  used,  and  from  whom  he  has  taken  what  must  be 
the  chief  part  of  any  biography  of  the  Kansas  hero,  Brown's 
own  terse  and  apt  speeches,  sayings  and  letters.    But  Hin- 
ton also  furnishes  much  that  is  new,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  companions  of  Brown  in  Virginia,  many  of  whom  he 
personally  knew,  while  of  others  he  has  carefully  searched 
out  the  story.    Richard  Hinton  was  himself  a  ready  actor 
and  useful  writer  in  the  stirring  drama  of  Kansas,  from 
1855  till  the  civil  war  closed.    Born  in  England,  he  came 
hither  early,  and  found  his  way  to  Lawrence  and  Osawato- 
mie  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  at  a  time  when  the 
truth  about  affairs  in  Kansas  was  very  important  to  the 
friends  of  freedom.    He  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  free-state 
settlers,  was  intimate  with  John  Brown- -which  itself  was 
an  education,  and  has  not  learned,  like  some  other  Kan- 
sas celebrities,  to  make  history  turn  on  his  own  whims 
and  vanities .    He  rose  to  be  a  commander  of  colored 
troops  in  the  war,  did  good  service,  and  has  allowed 
others  to  praise  him,  instead  of  writing  thick  volumes 
to  praise  himself. 

The  purpose  of  Col.  Hinton's  book  is  truth,  and  though 
one  may  note  errors  here  and  there,  they  are  mostly  of 
slight  consequence .    He  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  history,  and  has  reinforced  his  lack  of  strict  method 
by  a  well-prepared  index.    His  publishers  are  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  of  New  York. 
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(103) 
THOUGHTS  ON  WHITTIER 


To  New  Englanders  and  to  others  who  have  been  lovers 
of  Whittier's  verse,  the  authorized  "Life  and  Letters"  will 
be  a  fascinating  book;  to  foreigners  and  the  coming  century 
it  may  prove  a  disappointment.    It  presents  him  as  a  poli- 
tician and  man  of  many  affairs ,  rather  than  as  poet  or  man 
of  letters;  yet  it  was  in  the  latter  character  that  he  won  his 
strong  hold  on  his  public.    Indeed,  one  ill  result  of  a  long 
life,  when  it  comes  to  be  summed  up,  is  that  it  cannot  be 
presented,  usually,  as  all  of  a  piece;  in  the  career  of  80 
years  there  was  much  room  for  a  variety  of  parts;  and 
these,  even  in  his  quiet  Quaker  life,  Whittier  played.   His 
incessant  political  activity,  beginning  before  he  was  20, 
and  continuing  for  half  a  century,  brought  him  sometimes 
into  queer  company,  --that  of  Caleb  Cushing,  for  a  dozen 
years  at  least,  --and  though  Caleb  had  not  then  begun  "to 
court  the  seenoreetas"  (as  Hosea  Biglow  said)  nor  to  cham- 
pion slavery,  he  was  essentially,  from  the  first,  the  same 
unprincipled  politician  that  he  was  found  to  be  in  middle 
life.    Rantoul,  with  whom  also  Whittier  was  much  associ- 
ated, was  of  a  very  different  stamp.   It  reads  oddly  enough 
now,  that  Whittier,  in  despair  of  Sumner's  election  as  sen- 
ator in  1851,  urged  him  to  withdraw,  and  allow  a  new  coa- 
lition (with  the  whigs)  by  which  Gov.  Briggs  should  be  sent 
to  the  Senate,  in  place  of  Winthrop  and  Webster.    Briggs 
was  a  good  man,  but  no  more  of  the  senatorial  wood  than 
William  Washburn  was  in  1874,  when  he  succeeded  Sum- 
ner.   Stranger  still  is  it  to  learn,  on  Whittier's  authority, 
that  in  1843,  when  the  liberty  party  had  prevented  the  re- 
election of  Gov.  Davis,  by  their  vote  for  S.  E.  Sewall,  the 
latter  "came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  governor;  but 
for  half  a  dozen  refractory  members,  the  whig  party  in 
the  Legislature  would  have  voted  for  him."    The  attitude  of 
Whittier  toward  Gen.  Butler  is  not  here  dwelt  upon,  --but 
there  were  times  when  the  poet  was  not  so  averse  to  the 
political  weathercock  from  Lowell  as  most  of  his  friends 
were. 

The  prose  style  of  Whittier  was  earlier  acquired  than 
his  poetic  measures, --the  latter,  indeed,  like  the  former, 
were  reached  by  imitation  and  practice,  rather  than  by 
originality.    His  excellence  as  poet  was  not  in  his  verse, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  his  work;  the  verse  was  usually  second- 
rate,  and  often  below  even  that.    He  was  captivated  by  the 
easy  meters,  having  an  ear  for  rhythm,  but  not  a  nice  or 
exacting  one.    His  strength  was  in  moral  earnestness,  so 
often  sadly  to  seek  in  melodious  poets,  --and  in  his  clear 
eye  and  abundant  love  for  the  New  England  scenery  and 
character.    Good  sense,  with  no  little  humor,  was  also 
his  great  characteristic;  the  two  appear  charmingly  in  the 
letters  and  sayings  given  by  Mr.  Pickard.    To  the  woman 
who  said  she  was  "sent,"  Whittier  said,   "If  thee  art  sent 
of  God,  then  thee  art  welcome;  I  welcome  anything  from 
God.    But  have  thee  no  concern  about  thyself,  as  compared 
with  the  infinite  purity  of  God?"   She  said,   "That  is  not  the 
question  that  concerns  me;  I  have  shifted  the  whole  respon- 
sibility on  to  Christ."   It  would  have  been  singular,  Whit- 
tier replied,  if  when  Christ  told  the  disciples  to  watch  and 
pray,  they  had  said,   "We  have  shifted  that  over  to  you,  and 
it  does  not  concern  us."   He  then  "asked  the  woman  what 
her  neighbors  thought  of  her,  but  she  did  not  answer  this 
pertinent  inquiry."    "Alas,"  he  says  elsewhere,   "I  have 


been  an  unprofitable  servant;  and  yet  I  have  loved  good- 
ness, and  longed  to  bring  my  poetic  temperament  into 
true  subjection." 

Careful  as  Mr.  Pickard  is,  his  dates  are  sometimes 
wrong,  and  he  has  not  wholly  cleared  up  the  slight  doubt 
raised  by  genealogists  against  the  poet's  descent  from 
Rev.  Stephen  Bachiler,  the  ancestor  of  Webster  and  many 
other  Americans.    The  fact  is  asserted,  and  the  line  is 
traced  through  Christopher  Hussey,  who  married  Theo- 
date,  daughter  of  the  old  minister;  but  Hussey's  record 
is  not  correctly  given.   He  was  never  a  citizen  of  Haver- 
hill, as  stated  by  Mr.  Pickard,  but  when  he  sat  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  it  was  as  representative 
from  Hampton,  N.H.,  where  he  spent  his  life  after  Octo- 
ber, 1638,  and  where  he  died  March  6,  1686,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  90;  for  Savage  is  wrong  in  saying  he  was  lost  on 
the  coast  of  Florida  in  1685.    If  any  Hussey  was  so  lost, 
it  may  have  been  a  Christopher,  son  of  Christopher,  or 
grandson,  --for  John  Hussey,  son  of  Christopher,  removed 
from  Hampton  to  Delaware  in  1692,  and  his  brother  or 
nephew  may  have  preceded  him  and  been  lost  in  a  voyage . 
Nor  did  the  Husseys  come  from  Boston,  Eng. ,  but  from 
Dorking;  nor  was  Susanna  Bachelder,  the  grandmother  of 
Webster,  the  daughter  of  the  old  minister's  son,  as  stat- 
ed by  Mr.  Pickard,  but  of  his  great-grandson,  Benjamin 
Bachelder,  who  lived  on  the  farm  in  Hampton  Falls  next  to 
that  where  I  was  born.    A  perusal  of  Miss  Dow's  history 
of  Hampton  (herself  a  descendant  of  Bachiler  and  Hussey) 
would  have  set  the  biographer  right  on  these  points .    Nei- 
ther could  it  have  been  in  1652  that  T.  Whittier  and  Maj. 
Pike  were  censured  for  petitioning  in  behalf  of  Quakers, 
--for  no  Quakers  were  seen  in  Massachusetts  till  1656. 
In  the  present  age  of  exact  dates  and  historical  research, 
such  errors  ought  not  to  occur,  and  will  no  doubt  be  cor- 
rected in  the  next  edition  of  this  popular  book.    It  is  true 
the  two  Puritans  in  whose  behalf  Pike  spoke,  and  Whittier 
and  Hussey  petitioned,  afterward  became  Quakers;  and 
also  true  that  Hussey,  a  large  landholder,  owned  land  for 
a  few  years  in  Haverhill,  as  he  may  have  done  in  Nan- 
tucket .    The  story  of  Pike  and  his  petitioners  is  fully  told 
in  J.  S.  Pike's  memoir  of  his  ancestor,  and  is  instructive. 

Few  of  the  critics  have  commented  on  the  fact  that  Whit- 
tier was  first  of  all  and  for  most  of  his  life  till  after  60,  a 
journalist.    His  good  prose  style,  simple,  clear  and  fetch- 
ing, was  learned  in  journalism;  even  his  poetry  was,  from 
first  to  last,  newspaper  poetry.    He  knew  its  quality  very 
well,  and  allowed  a  large  part  of  all  he  wrote  to  pass  from 
sight,  --it  was  merely  the  school  exercise  of  his  art.    His 
political  efficiency  was  likewise  that  of  the  skilful  journal- 
ist, and  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Bowles's,  of  Greeley's  and 
that  of  so  many  able  editors  who  have  put  their  hands  to 
the  political  plow.    In  case  of  Whittier,  too,  he  did  not, 
after  the  few  early  years  of  journalism,  sigh  for  political 
office;  rather,  like  Mr.  Bowles,  he  avoided  it.    One  sur- 
prise from  the  story  of  his  life  is  that  he  traveled  about 
his  native  land  so  much;  nor  was  he  the  shy,  unsocial  per- 
son he  has  sometimes  been  depicted.    A  certain  shyness 
he  had  by  inheritance  on  the  paternal  side,  --for  neither 
Stephen  Bachiler  nor  his  descendants  have  been  much  not- 
ed for  bashfulness,  after  the  years  of  boyhood,  when  every 
child  that  is  worth  his  salt  is  bashful;  but  there  was  a 
marked  "sociability"  in  Whittier,  as  this  agreeable  book 
shows  in  every  chapter.    His  infirm  constitution  made 
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him  avoid  some  social  duties,  but  more  pleasures;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  early  his  feeble  health  began  and 
how  little  it  prevented  him  from  reaching  old  age;  for  he 
was  nearly  85  when  he  died  in  Hampton  Falls.   The  pleas- 
ant old  Quaker  house  where  he  died,  as  well  as  the  older 
homestead  of  his  birth,  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations . 


(104) 
SAMUEL  STAPLES,  THE  CONCORD  SHERIFF 

The  death  of  Samuel  Staples  of  Concord,  at  a  good  old 
age  among  his  orange  groves  in  Florida,  removes  a  well- 
known  figure  from  Concord  and  Boston,  where  he  has  been 
active  in  many  capacities  for  nearly  or  quite  60  years.   He 
was  born  in  Mendon,  but  he  came  to  Concord  in  the  latter 
years  of  old  Dr.  Ripley  and  the  youth  of  Henry  Thoreau, 
and  at  first  held  the  humble  position  of  stable  boy  at  the 
village  tavern  (the  Middlesex  house)  kept  by  Wesson, 
whose  daughter  he  afterward  married.    He  grew  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  courts  and  taverns --a  climate  favorable  to 
deputy  sheriffs  and  began  active  life  as  constable,  sheriff 
and  jail-keeper's  deputy,  under  old  Capt.  Moore, --the 
Capt.  Abel,  or  Capt.  Hardy  of  Emerson's  description  of 
his  neighbor's  farming.    His  name  (Staples)  was  singu- 
larly apt  for  a  jailer,  in  that  old  Concord  stone  dungeon, 
where  iron  rings  were  in  the  granite  floor  to  chain  the 
murderer  or  burglar,  or  insane  man  locked  up  there.   But 
there  was  nothing  cruel  or  even  severe  about  the  young 
jailer  himself,  --who  had  for  prisoners  at  different  times 
Bronson  Alcott  and  Thoreau,  — though  the  former  was  never 
locked  in,  and  Thoreau  only  for  a  night.    This  was  nearly 
50  years  ago,  --Alcott's  arrest  was  in  1843,  indeed.    His 
offense  was  the  non-payment  of  a  small  tax:  and,  as  Tho- 
reau wrote  to  Emerson  in  January,  '43,  Sam  Staples,  when 
asked  by  Helen  Thoreau  what  Mr.  Alcott's  idea  was  in  go- 
ing to  jail  rather  than  pay  a  tax  to  support  slavery,  made 
this  answer:  "I  vum,  I  believe  'twas  nothing  but  principle, 
for  I  never  heerd  a  man  talk  honester ."   Rather  a  contrast 
to  recent  transactions  in  Concord,  where  $14,000  in  taxes 
disappeared,  and  nobody  went  to  jail  for  it. 

I  fancy  if  Mr .  Staples  had  been  sheriff  this  year  (he  gave 
up  the  office  28  years  ago),  the  late  affair  would  have  tak- 
en a  different  turn;  though  he  was  an  honorable  jailer,  and 
when  he  met  a  man  in  public  who  had  been  his  prisoner,  he 
did  not  embarrass  him  by  recognition.    Like  most  sheriffs, 
he  soon  became  a  politician,  and  in  1847  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  over  the  present  Judge  Keyes,  with  whom  and 
with  Mr.  Bull,  the  inventor  of  the  Concord  grape,  and  Si- 
mon Brown,  afterward  lieutenant-governor,  Mr.  Staples 
became  active  in  the  know-nothing  party  of  1854-6;  going 
again  to  the  Legislature  as  their  representative.    This  did 
not  prevent  him  from  winning  the  Irish  votes  in  1882,  when 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Butler  party  to  the  House  again,  and 
did  good  service  there  on  the  prison  committee.    His  po- 
litical partisanship  hung  loose  about  him,  and  he  was  as 
near  an  independent,  or  natural  mugwump,  as  any  of  his 
townsmen;  though  always  good-natured  about  it.    He  was 
the  general  friend  of  the  shiftless  and  the  unbusinesslike, 
and  took  care  of  the  property  of  more  persons  in  Concord 
than  any  other  man,  --without  ever  being  suspected  of  put- 
ting it  in  his  own  pocket.    But  he  prospered  in  life,  and 


came  to  be  one  of  the  esteemed  property-holders,  neither 
putting  on  airs,  nor  varying  the  piquant  colloquialisms  of 
his  conversation.    The  sour  and  hard  fanaticism  of  some 
neighbors,  and  the  easy  morals  of  others  did  not  move 
him  to  wrath,  though  they  sometimes  called  forth  his  en- 
ergetic criticism.    He  was  long  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson, and  they  did  each  other  mutual  good  offices;  the 
same  was  true  of  the  Alcott  family.    He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  century-old  "Social  Circle"  in  1856,  and  at  his 
death  only  two  or  three  of  his  associates  of  that  date  sur- 
vive him.    At  his  first  marriage,  in  1840,  Mr.  Emerson 
was  the  officiating  clergyman,  Mr.  Alcott  was  present  as 
a  witness;  by  his  second  marriage  he  became  interested 
in  orange -growing,  and  has  latterly  spent  the  most  of  the 
winters  in  Florida,  where  he  died. 


(105) 
CAROLINE  FOX  ON  EMERSON  AND  ALCOTT 

Some  cynical  man,  speaking  of  the  reasoning  of  women, 
said  the  quantity  of  their  argumentation  could  not  be  found 
fault  with,  --but  there  was  some  defect  in  the  quality.   The 
reverse  is  true  of  the  journalizing  of  gifted  women;  its 
quality  is  far  more  noticeable  than  its  quantity,  — that  is, 
a  man  will  spend  much  more  time  in  recording  events  or 
characters,  and  will  not  usually  hit  the  mark  so  true,  after 
all.    Even  poor  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  with  all  her  desperate 
vanity,  gave  the  world  something  useful  in  her  journals; 
and  much  more  the  present  Russian  heroine,  Sonia  Kova- 
levski.    More  remarkable  than  either  was  that  English 
Quakeress,  Caroline  Fox,  whose  journals  and  fragmen- 
tary letters  were  printed  before  the  death  of  Emerson  and 
Alcott,  and  (possibly  for  that  reason)  suppressed  and  dis- 
guised a  little  the  passages  relating  to  these  American  ac- 
quaintances of  the  Carlyles,  from  whom  Caroline  Fox  got 
much  of  her  information  about  our  countrymen- -not  al- 
ways in  its  best  form .    If  she  met  Emerson  when  he  was 
in  England  in  1847-8,  she  does  not  mention  the  fact  in  her 
journal,  as  printed.    Nor  did  she  see  Bronson  Alcott  dur- 
ing his  brief  visit  to  England  in  1842,  but  she  quotes  Car- 
lyle's  account  of  him  several  times,  without  naming  him. 
Thus,  in  May,  1842,  at  the  age  of  23,  she  called  on  the 
Carlyles  at  Chelsea,  and  thus  reports  concerning  Emer- 
son and  his  vegetarian  friend: 

Got  somehow  to  Emerson,  who  is  quietly  but  deeply  in- 
fluencing a  few,  both  in  England  and  America.    In  Ameri- 
ca he  is  indeed  a  great  phenomenon:  he  must  live  and  feel 
and  think  (says  Carlyle)  apart  from  public  opinion,  on  the 
adamantine  basis  of  his  own  manhood.    The  Carlyles  like 
his  conversation  much  better  than  his  books,  which  they 
think  often  obscure  and  involved,  both  in  conception  and 
execution.    (He  had  then  published  only  "Nature"  and  the 
"Essays.")   I  remarked  in  the  democratic  way  in  which  he 
had  leveled  all  ranks  and  subjects,  and  holy  and  unholy 
personages.    "Why,"  Carlyle  answered,   'they  are  all 
great  facts,  and  he  treats  each  of  them  as  a  fact,  of  value 
rather  with  reference  to  the  whole  than  to  any  precon- 
ceived theory.    I  was  amused,  on  asking  Daniel  Webster 
about  him  the  other  day"  (really  in  June,  1839,  when  Web- 
ster was  in  England),   'to  hear  him  say,   'Oh,  do  you  mean 
the  Socinian  minister?*    You  see  he  has  no  vote  in  Con- 
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gress,  no  recognized  authenticated  outward  influence. 
He  is  going  to  send  me  a  man  called  B--  (Bronson  Alcott), 
who  is  coming  over  with  some  'new  ideas'  about  making  a 
new  world  but  it  hasn't  seemed  to  strike  him  that  he  has  a 
world  within  his  own  waistcoat,  which  would  employ  all  his 
thought  and  energy,  if  he  would  but  give  it."   Carlyle  gave 
me  a  number  of  the  Dial,  which  Emerson  has  marked  and 
sent  him  as  a  good  sample  of  the  tone  and  struggling  na- 
ture of  earnest  American  thought. 

Carlyle's  remark,  before  he  had  seen  Alcott  shows  hpw 
little  he  knew  of  the  man,  who  was  much  more  occupied 
with  "a  world  within  his  own  waistcoat"  than  Carlyle  ever 
was,  except  in  the  sense  of  coddling  his  own  dyspepsia. 
Later,  John  Sterling  (July  28)  quoting  Carlyle,  said:  "The 
American  regenerator  of  his  species  (Alcott)  of  whom  he 
talked  to  us,  has  been  with  Carlyle;  he  finds  that  his  nos- 
trum for  the  ills  of  life  is  a  simple  agricultural  life  and  a 
vegetable  diet.    They  had  him  at  their  house;  gave  him 
various  accommodating  dishes;  but,  as  he  could  not  make 
Carlyle  a  believer  in  vegetables,  he  left  him  in  despair." 
Later  still,  in  1846,  Carlyle  wrote  to  Caroline  (or  said  to 
her)  about  Alcott:   "My  American  acquaintance  proceeded 
from  vegetable  diet  to  vegetable  dress,  and  could  not  in 
conscience  wear  woolen  or  leather;  so  he  goes  about  Bos- 
ton in  a  linen  dress  and  wooden  shoes,  though  the  ice  stand 
there  many  feet  against  the  houses"  (a  singular  notion  of 
Boston).    "I  never  could  see  much  in  him,  but  only  an  un- 
alterable belief  in  himself,  as  if  he  alone  were  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  universe ."   (A  singular  contradiction  of  his 
earlier  judgment,  that  Alcott  did  not  notice  the  "world 
within  his  own  waistcoat.")   So  when  he  said  to  London, 
with  all  its  businesses,  and  iniquities,  and  vast  machinery 
of  life,   'Be  thou  other  than  thou  are,'  he  seemed  quite  sur- 
prised that  it  did  not  obey  him."    "I  remarked,"  said  C. 
Fox,   "on  its  being  rather  a  tendency  among  American 
thinkers  to  believe  more  intensely  in  man  than  in  God; 
Carlyle  said,   'Why,  yes;  they  seem  to  think  that  faith  in 
man  is  the  right  sort  of  faith.'" 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  Alcott  said  (in  a  letter 
to  his  wife)  about  Carlyle,  in  June,  1842:   "I  rode  to  Chel- 
sea and  passed  an  hour  with  Carlyle.    Ah  me!  Saul  amongst 
the  prophets !  It  must  have  been  a  dark  hour  with  him .    He 
seemed  impatient  of  interruption,  faithless,  quite,  in  all 
social  reform.    His  wit  was  somber,  severe,  hopeless; 
his  very  merriment  had  madness  in  it;  his  humor  was 
tragic,  even  to  tears.    Nor  could  the  rich  mellowness  of 
his  voice,  deepened  as  it  was,  and  made  more  musical  by 
his  broad  northern  accent,  hide  from  me  the  restless  mel- 
ancholy, the  memory  feeding  on  hope,  the  decease  of  all 
prophecy  in  the  grave  of  history.    I  told  him  the  dead  only 
dealt  with  the  dead;  that  the  living  breathed  only  with  the 
living.    Emerson  will  sadden  when  you  tell  him  what  I 
write;  but  here  is  another  of  the  thousand  confirmations 
of  that  suicide  by  the  pen  in  which  literature  abounds .    I 
will  not  turn  on  my  heel  to  see  another  man;  and  the  women 
are  tragic  all  (Mrs.  Carlyle,  Mrs.  Fox,  etc.)--these  dole- 
ful daughters  of  Britain,  they  mourn  even  in  their  joys." 
Short  as  this  comes  of  the  whole  truth,  it  is  far  nearer  to 
it  than  most  of  Carlyle's  verdicts.    Caroline  Fox  had  much 
the  same  conception  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.    Seven  years  later 
(June  13,  1849),  we  have  this  entry  in  her  journal: 


Steamed  to  Chelsea  and  paid  Mrs .  Carlyle  a  humane 
little  visit.    I  don't  think  she  roasted  a  single  soul,  or 
even  body .    She  talked  in  rather  a  melancholy  way  of  her- 
self and  of  life  in  general;  professing  that  it  was  only  the 
faith  that  all  things  are  well  put  together,  which  all  sensi- 
ble people  must  believe,  that  prevents  our  sending  to  the 
nearest  chemist's  shop  for  sixpenny  worth  of  arsenic;  but 
now  one  just  endures  while  it  lasts,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
do.    We  said  a  few  modest  words  in  honor  of  existence, 
which  she  answered  by,   "But  I  can't  enjoy  joy,  as  Henry 
Taylor  says."   She  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  own  profile  the 
other  day,  and  it  gave  her  a  great  start,  such  a  gloomy, 
headachy  creature. 

Caroline  Fox  cited,  after  Sterling's  death,  his  verses 
(to  her  aunt,  as  I  suppose)  entitled  "Serena": 

--Benign 
And  ever-sage  Serena,  whom  no  more 
I  hoped  to  see  with  outward  eyes  of  mine 

Than  sunsets  lost  on  boyhood's  distant  shore. 

We  spake  of  old,  when  night 
With  candles  would  outblaze  the  rising  sun; 
When  fairest  cheeks,  and  foreheads  hoary  white, 
Seemed  all,  detected,  each  itself  to  shun. 

(That  is  not  a  bad  description  of  the  last  hours  of  a  ball.) 

Now  through  this  window  note 

The  sycamores  high-built  in  evening's  grey; 
While  scarce  a  star  can  pierce,  nor  air  can  float 

Through  their  soft  gloom  from  ocean's  glisten- 
ing bay . 

No  doubt  this  was  a  scene  in  Cornwall,  near  Falmouth, 
where  Sterling  saw  much  of  the  Fox  family.    In  June, 
1841,  he  was  "deep  in  Emerson's  Essays,"  showed  Caro- 
line the  book,  and  drew  a  parallel  between  him  and  Car- 
lyle:   "Emerson  is  the  Plato,  Carlyle  the  Tacitus;  E.  is 
the  systematic  thinker.    C.  has  the  clearer  insight,  and 
has  many  deeper  things  than  Emerson."    This  was  an  odd 
judgment;  but  Emerson  is  a  much  more  systematic  think- 
er than  he  is  commonly  reckoned. 

There  are  new  books  of  fact  and  fiction  coming  out 
every  day;  but  few,  in  any  language,  and  none  in  English, 
which  have  the  stimulating,  world -changing  quality  that 
was  felt  in  the  early  writing  of  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Rus- 
kin  and  a  few  others.    Especially  are  we  short  of  good 
poetry  in  the  many  volumes  of  verse  that  come  from  the 
press  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.   Hence 
the  embarrassment  of  England  in  seeking  a  suitable  lau- 
reate; hence,  too,  the  constant  complaint  in  our  country 
that  no  poets  are  rising  up  to  take  the  place  of  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Bryant.    We  must  endure 
this  drouthy  period  in  poetry  for  awhile,  no  doubt;  it  is 
only  by  starts  that  such  birds  come  amongst  us,  --and  we 
seldom  recognize  them  when  first  they  appear.    Let  us 
live  in  hope,  then;  rejoicing  that  we  have  so  much  good 
poetry  to  fall  back  upon,  in  case  the  crop  should  fail  for 
a  few  years . 
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(106) 

GENERAL  FRANK  BARLOW 


The  death  of  Gen.  Frank  Barlow  in  New  York  affects 
many  friendly  hearts  in  this  vicinity,  where  he  was  born 
and  lived  until  he  had  graduated  at  Harvard.    His  father 
was  a  brilliant  scholar  of  the  same  university,  graduating 
in  the  class  of  1824  with  Edward  Emerson,  the  brother  of 
Mr.  Emerson  of  Concord;  his  mother,  Miss  Penniman  of 
Brookline,  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  her  time.    Gen.  Bar- 
low was  born  at  her  home  in  Brookline,  and  when  the  Brook 
farm  community  was  flourishing,  was  one  of  its  pupils  at 
West  Roxbury;  thence  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Con- 
cord, where  he  went  to  school  and  was  chiefly  fitted  for 
college,  --entering  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  17.    He  soon  be- 
came first  scholar  in  the  class  of  '55,  and  retained  that 
rank,  though  R.  T.  Paine  finally  overtook  him  in  rank, 
so  that  they  were  "bracketed,"  and  the  class  had  two  first 
scholars.    He  was  distinguished  in  college  for  the  ease 
with  which  he  performed  his  exercises,  with  less  appar- 
ent study  than  most  of  his  contemporaries;  and  he  was 
particularly  intimate  with  the  late  Gen.  C.  R.  Lowell, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  who  was 
first  scholar  in  the  class  of  '54 .    They  were  very  unlike, 
but  each  had  an  original  turn  of  mind,  not  made  to  follow 
in  the  beaten  path  of  conformity;  during  the  war,  or  soon 
after  they  married  sisters,  who  were  also  sisters  of  Col. 
Shaw,  the  hero  of  Fort  Wagner.    Barlow  entered  the  serv- 
ice as  a  petty  officer,  but  rose,  for  gallantry  and  wounds, 
to  the  rank  of  major-general;  he  was  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  for  a  short  time  was  a  prisoner;  but  he  recov- 
ered and  fought  through  the  Wilderness  campaign.    Before 
the  war  he  had  been  a  lawyer  studying  and  practicing  in 
New  York,  and  soon  after  the  war  was  chosen  secretary 
of  state  of  New  York;  then  appointed  by  Gen.  Grant  mar- 
shal of  the  southern  district  of  that  state,  and  finally  be- 
came attorney-general  of  New  York.    His  connection  with 
the  republican  party  gradually  wore  off,  as  that  party 
ceased  to  represent  its  old  principles,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  Tilden  in  1876.    Since  then  he  had  taken 
no  great  part  in  politics,  though  generally  agreeing  in  opin- 
ion with  his  brother  by  marriage,  George  William  Curtis. 
His  health  had  been  infirm  for  a  year  or  two;  but  his  death 
was  unexpected  here.    His  two  sons,  Robert  Shaw  and 
Charles  Lowell  Barlow,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1891  and 
1893;  his  wife  and  a  daughter  also  survive  him.    He  is 
buried  in  Mt.  Auburn. 

Except  for  his  war  record,  which  was  exceptionally 
brilliant,  Gen.  Barlow  hardly  justified  the  high  expecta- 
tions formed  from  his  intellectual  promise  in  youth;  he 
was,  in  fact,  too  little  ambitious,  and  rather  indifferent 
to  the  common  aspirations  and  prizes  of  the  emulous  sons 
of  men.    He  did  not  long  pursue  the  path  of  scholarship  in 
which  he  had  entered  very  early;  nor  did  he  seek  social 
distinction  especially.    In  a  nation  addicted  to  war,  like 
those  of  Europe,  he  would  have  made  war  his  profession, 
perhaps,  --though  he  had  no  natural  love  of  slaughter,  or 
even  of  victory.    He  was  eccentrically  genial,  and  his  hu- 
mor was  of  the  most  extreme  animation;  his  manifest  deli- 
cacy of  constitution  did  not  prevent  him  from  enduring  all 
the  hardships  of  campaigns,  nor  from  reaching  a  fairly 
advanced  age,  --if  it  were  possible  to  fancy  Frank  Barlow 
as  otherwise  than  young.   He  outlived  his  friend  "Charley 


Lowell"  by  more  than  30  years,  and  lived  to  see  the  war 
in  which  he  risked  his  life  accomplish  more  than  was 
hoped  when  it  began,  --and  yet  fail  of  many  high  results 
it  should  have  brought. 


DR 


(107) 
WILLIAM  HENRY  FURNESS 


A  Danish  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  Janu- 
ary undertakes  to  show  that  Shakespeare,  before  he  wrote 
Hamlet,  had  visited  Elsinore,  and  seen  for  himself  what 
was  the  mode  of  life  at  the  royal  court  of  Denmark,  whith- 
er James  I  had  gone  to  provide  himself  with  a  wife,  before 
he  came  to  the  English  throne.    English  actors  were  cer- 
tainly there  before  1590,  and  very  likely  Shakespeare  was 
one  of  them .    The  matter  is  rather  a  curious  than  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  poet's  youth  and  professional  life; 
but  it  is  every  way  intrinsically  probable  that  he  was  at 
some  time  a  traveler  outside  of  England,  and  there  is 
room  enough  in  his  unrecorded  earlier  years  for  him  to 
have  spent  a  year  abroad .    It  is  interesting,  also,  to  think 
that  he  sketched  the  scenes  of  Hamlet  from  the  life,  rath- 
er than  from  old  chronicles  and  tales .    It  will  be  worth 
while  to  hear  what  our  great  American  Shakespeare  schol- 
ar, Dr.  Horace  Furness  of  Philadelphia,  says  in  this  con- 
jecture. 

And  this  reminds  me  to  say  a  word  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Furness,  the  noble  and  gentle  old  divine  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  preached  more  or  less  for  70  years  in  the  same 
pulpit  there,  and  who  graduated  at  Harvard  more  than  75 
years  ago.    He  and  Dr.  Martineau  in  England  were  the 
two  nestors  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  --but  Dr.  Furness  was 
older  by  a  few  years,  and  a  little  older  than  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau, who  was  born  the  same  year,  --1802.    He  was  a 
year  older  than  Emerson,  and  they  went  to  the  same 
"dame  school"  in  Boston,  90  years  ago.    Emerson  wrote 
to  him  when  he  began  to  be  known  as  a  writer  on  the  per- 
sonality of  Jesus,  --"My  wife  reads  you  and  venerates 
you;  then  I  brag  'I  went  to  school  with  him  to  Miss  Nancy 
Dickson,  and  spelt  out  T-h-e  H-o-u-s-e  T-h-a-t  J-a-c-k 
B-u-i-1-t  on  his  red  handkerchief.'"   He  was  also  associ- 
ated with  Emerson  in  the  Boston  Latin  school,  and  made 
the  illustrations  for  Emerson's  boyish  poem,   "The  His- 
tory of  Portus,  a  Chivalric  Poem,  with  Notes  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  LL.D.";  he  also 
commended  Emerson's  poem  on  the  capture  of  the  Brit- 
ish Guerriere  by  Commodore  Hull.    In  1838,  when  Em- 
erson was  under  severe  censure  in  Boston  from  'the 
hard-headed  Unitarian  pope"  and  many  others,  for  his 
Divinity  hall  address,  and  got  a  letter  from  Dr.  Furness 
praising  it,  the  Concord  heretic  replied,  --"Nobody  but 
you  and  my  brother  Edward  would  praise  the  verses  to 
the  immortal  Hull,  nor  could  be  induced,  though  I  read 
them  never  so  often.    And  now  the  case  is  scarcely  al- 
tered; everybody  thinks  my  things  shocking  but  you,  and 
a  few  generous  hearts,  who  must  be  to  me  for  Edward." 

Dr.  Furness  was  an  earlier  friend  of  Alcott  than  Em- 
erson was,  for  they  became  intimate  in  1830-31,  when 
Alcott  had  his  school  in  Germantown;  and  it  was  from 
Alcott  that  he  received  his  first  copy  of  Emerson's  "Na- 
ture" in  September,  1836.    He  wrote  at  once  to  Alcott 
in  praise  of  it,  and  introduced  a  remark  of  much  value 
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now,  as  throwing  light  on  his  peculiar  view  of  the  humanity 
of  Jesus.    "'Nature'  is  ringing  in  my  soul  like  the  voice  of 
an  angel.    I  feel  I  am  poor,  dumb  and  blind;  but  my  nature 
vibrates  and  quakes  at  the  approach  of  I  know  not  what. 
It  is  a  poem.    There  is  but  little  of  it,  I  fear,  into  which 
I  have  fully  entered.    But  I  recognize  a  view  I  have  had, 
originally  suggested  by  your  saying,  as  you  used  to  do,  -- 
•That  whether  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  were  true  or 
not,  --were  they  pictures,  — they  are  still  interesting  and 
enlightening.'   I  never  knew  how  to  meet  this  observation 
of  yours.    I  have  since  thought,  and  Emerson  expresses 
the  true  idea,  --that  facts  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
pictures,  because  facts  are  God's  fables,  God's  pictures, 
and  pictures  are  man's  pictures."   In  many  respects  Dr. 
Furness  anticipated  the  view  taken  by  Renan,  20  years  lat- 
er, but  without  those  Gallic  expressions  that  so  shocked  the 
religious  souls  when  his  book  was  first  printed.   In  his  octo- 
genarian sonnets,  written  in  1881,  Alcott  paid  his  tribute  to 
Dr.  Furness  thus: 

Christian  beloved;  devoid  of  art  and  wile,  — 
Who  lov'st  thy  Lord  so  well,  with  heart  so  true, 
That  neither  mist  nor  mote  of  worldly  guile 
May  clog  thy  vision,  nor  confuse  the  view 
Of  that  transcendent  and  commanding  style 
Of  god-like  manhood;  which  had  dazed  long  while 
Each  purblind  brother's  idol-loving  eye! 

adding,  as  a  testimony  to  the  Philadelphian's  transcenden- 
talism ,  -  - 

Thou  the  soul's  errand  and  due  place  dost  see; 
Its  heavenly  features  to  thy  ken  disclose, 
As  when  in  Nazareth  thy  Lord  uprose, 
The  Father's  image  in  Humanity. 


(108) 

EMERSON  AND  THOREAU  IN  AN  AGE 

OF  BIOGRAPHIES 

In  my  time-stained  first  edition  of  Emerson's  "Nature," 
published  by  James  Munroe  &  Co.  in  Boston,  nearly  60 
years  ago  (September,  1836),  with  its  motto  from  Taylor's 
Plotinus,  for  which,  in  the  next  edition  a  dozen  years  later, 
he  substituted  that  fine  anticipation  of  Darwin's  develop- 
ment hypothesis,  -- 

A  subtle  chain  of  countless  rings 
The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings; 
And,  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form: — 

In  this  epoch- marking,  if  not  epoch-making  little  book,  the 
first  words  are,  --"Our  age  is  retrospective.    It  builds  the 
sepulchers  of  the  fathers.    It  writes  biographies,  histories 
and  criticism.    Why  should  not  we  also  enjoy  an  original 
relation  to  the  universe?"   With  this  last  question  the  dic- 
tum of  Plotinus  seemed  a  little  inconsistent,  I  fancy,  for 
that  sage,  in  his  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the  soul,  rather 
undervalued  Nature  when  he  said,   "Nature  is  but  an  image 
or  imitation  of  wisdom,  the  last  thing  of  the  soul;  Nature 
being  a  thing  which  doth  only  do,  but  not  know."   And  then 


Thoreau  came  along,  after  "Nature"  was  published,  to 
show  by  example  that  modern  man  could  also  "enjoy  an 
original  relation  to  the  universe."   For  it  was  not  till 
after  1836  (though  he  already  knew  Alcott  and  Ellery 
Charming,  as  well  as  his  instructor  in  thought  and  style, 
Dr.  Charming),  that  Emerson  really  came  to  know  Tho- 
reau.   Mr.  Charming  tells  me  that  he  went  with  Emerson 
in  September,  1836,  to  present  Mr.  Alcott,  then  teaching 
his  little  school  in  Boston,  with  the  first  copy  of  the  new 
book;  of  which,  however,  Alcott  had  seen  some  part  of 
the  manuscript.    The  next  year  Thoreau  graduated,  and 
became  a  personage  in  the  Emersonian  environment. 

However,  this  was  not  what  I  began  to  say,  --but  to 
call  renewed  attention  to  this  insight  and  foresight  of  the 
Concord  seer  as  to  the  literary  characteristics  of  his 
century.    We  still  write  "biographies,  histories  and  criti- 
cism"; and  we  not  only  build  the  tombs  of  the  fathers,  but 
we  open  and  pillage  those  of  the  great-grandfathers,  in 
Greece  and  Egypt,  and  wherever  they  can  aid  us  to  re- 
construct the  past.    Everybody  must  now  have  his  biogra- 
phies, --a  dozen  or  20  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
while  living,  accompanied  by  as  many  bad  portraits,  -- 
and  one  or  two  volumes  of  "Life  and  Letters"  after  he  has 
"deliquesced  like  a  fungus,"  as  Thoreau  said,   "and  keeps 
a  hundred  eulogists  mopping  the  spot  where  he  left  off." 
Such  is  our  present  condition;  such  the  state  to  which 
vanity  and  curiosity,  along  with  that  insatiable  interest 
that  man  takes  in  man,  and  especially  in  woman,  --have 
brought  us  to-day.    This  being  so;  and  Thoreau  having 
been  one  of  those  who  really  died  ("in  order  to  die,"  he 
said,   "you  must  first  have  lived,")  his  biography  comes 
first  on  my  list  to-day.    "I  hear  a  good  many  pretend," 
quoth  he,   'that  they  are  going  to  die;  or  that  they  have 
died,  for  aught  I  know.    Nonsense!  I'll  defy  them  to  do 
it.    They  haven't  got  life  enough  in  them."   But  a  man  who 
has  had  six  biographies  since  he  died,  34  years  since, 
must  have  lived. 

This  letter  will  be  printed,  I  suppose,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Thoreau's  death,  May  6,  1862.    It  is  the  fortune 
of  the  Concord  authors  to  die  at  the  springtime,  --Alcott 
and  Miss  Alcott  in  March,  Emerson  in  April,  Thoreau 
and  Hawthorne  in  May,  and  none  of  them  more  fully  rep- 
resented this  season  of  hope  and  returning  life  than  he 
who  died  first  of  all,  --the  hermit  of  Walden.    Mr.  Salt's 
new  Life  comes  out  in  this  country  also  in  spring,  Scrib- 
ner  having  become  his  publisher  in  New  York,  both  for 
his  "Thoreau"  and  his  "Shelley, "--of  which  in  England  the 
publisher  of  cheap  and  good  books,  Walter  Scott,  has  the 
sale.   It  is  much  in  England  to  have  "Walden,"  the  "Week" 
and  certain  essays  of  Thoreau  published  at  one  and  six- 
pence; and  now  this  revised  and  improved  biography,  suc- 
ceeding that  which  Bentley  published  for  Mr.  Salt  in  1890, 
comes  out  at  the  same  moderate  price.    In  reviewing  his 
recent  book  on  Shelley,  the  London  Times  magisterially 
informs  its  readers  that  "Mr.  Salt  is  an  American,"  but 
so  far  is  this  from  the  truth  that  he  has  never  been  in 
America.    He  is  an  English  scholar,  for  years  a  master 
at  Eton,  who  long  since  adopted  radical  opinions,  and  has 
found  in  Thoreau  a  guide  and  instructor,  --though  by  no 
means  adopting  all  Thoreau's  opinions,  nor  failing  to 
criticise  his  modes  of  humorous  or  exaggerated  expres- 
sion, when  needful.    He  has  seen,  however,  the  profound 
insight  and  interior  meanings  of  this  Concord  moralist; 
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sympathizes  with  him  socially  and  politically,  and  so  must 
appear  to  the  hack-writers  of  the  Thunderer  as  a  very  ex- 
treme case  of  those  very  odd  Americans,  whom  the  Times 
has  to  scold  and  patronize  alternately,  in  the  same  stilted 
and  mediocre  style.   Shelley  now  has  a  cult  in  England,  and 
must  be  treated  respectfully;  so  will  Thoreau  have  shortly, 
perhaps;  meanwhile  the  English  critics  are  gradually  un- 
learning their  nonsense  about  him,  as  his  American  critics 
have  more  swiftly  done.    To  this  end  Mr.  Salt's  new  Life 
will  much  contribute,  — giving,  as  it  does,  recent  and  inti- 
mate views  of  Thoreau's  character,  and  many  facts  not  in- 
cluded in  the  earlier  English  lives  of  him .    It  comes  out  in 
Scott's  "Great  Writer"  series,  which  now  includes  Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Longfellow  and  Whittier  of  our 
New  England  writers,  with  Hugo,  Heine,  Lessing,  Balzac, 
Voltaire  and  Renan  among  French  and  German  authors. 

No  two  American  authors  could  well  resemble  each  other 
less,  physically,  mentally  or  spiritually,  than  Thoreau  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  --the  one  staying  at  home  and  devoting  him- 
self to  thought  and  study,  careless  of  publication  beyond 
most  modern  authors,  though  he  did  publish  two  books  and 
many  scattered  essays  in  his  literary  life  of  25  years,  -- 
the  other  ranging  the  world  from  China  to  Peru,  — 

And  Torno's  cliff,  and  Pambamarca's  side; 

and,  in  a  literary  life  of  35  years  (from  1844  to  1879)  pub- 
lishing 40  volumes.    Still  more  dissimilar  were  the  im- 
pulses under  which  the  two  men  acted,  --best  illustrated, 
perhaps,  by  Thoreau's  whimsical  version  of  Ovid's  dis- 
tich, -- 


also  rise  above  the  mere  rhyming  rhetoric  of  his  pro- 
fuse outpourings  of  verse,  and  approach  genuine  poetry. 
It  was  well  said  by  an  English  critic  whom  Mr.  Smyth 
quotes  but  does  not  name,  that  his  poetry  was  chiefly 
characterized  by  "its  perpetual  diffuseness,"  and  this 
critic  adds,  "His  most  ambitious  productions  are  marred 
by  a  ceaseless  effort  to  overstrain  his  powers."  What  the 
French  call  "fougue"  was  indeed  the  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  Taylor's  spirit;  the  "modest  charm  of  not  too 
much"  was  foreign  to  him  until  toward  the  close  of  his 
restless  literary  career,  when  excess  of  fancy  and  ex- 
pression cooled  down  into  something  like  imagination  and 
art.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  restraining  limits  of 
Goethe's  rigid  method  were  of  so  much  service  to  him  in 
translating  "Faust";  for  the  wildest  fantasies  of  the  great 
German  poet  were  regulated  by  a  preconceived  and  frugal 
system .    Up  to  that  time,  Taylor's  conception  of  poetry 
was  something  like  that  caricatured  in  the  doggerel  of  the 
"Yankee  Blade"  satirizing  the  Transcendentalists: 

From  the  sky,  stars 
Fall; 
In  the  wood,  bars 
Growl; 
But  what  of  that,  O  Great  Heart? 
Art  thou  lab'rer? 
La  bor 
On! 
Art  thou  Poet? 

Go  it, 
Strong! 


Why  should  I  wander  abroad,  scrutinizing  the 
extreme  Australians? 
I  have  more  of  the  god,  you  have  more  of 
the  road. 

They  were  less  than  eight  years  apart  in  age,  --Thoreau 
born  in  July,  1817,  and  Taylor  in  January,  1825;  and  Taylor 
outlived  Thoreau  by  more  than  1 6  years .    They  were  both 
men  of  incessant  industry,  but  Taylor  also  of  incessant  ac- 
tivity, --a  reaction,  most  likely,  like  his  convivial  mood, 
from  the  quiet  and  narrowness  of  his  early  life  among  the 
Quakers  of  Chester  county;  while  Thoreau  held  himself 
more  and  more  in  a  wise  passivity,  and  (what  Plotinus  ad- 
vises in  the  close  of  his  last  Ennead)  "self- surrender,  epi- 
dosis  auton,  and  an  escape  from  the  Unit  of  the  Universal." 
Both  had  their  pecuniary  difficulties;  but  Thoreau  kept  his 
to  himself,  and  overcame  them  by  self-denial,  while  Tay- 
lor was  constantly  harping  upon  his,  and  gathering  a  large 
income  only  to  expend  it  more  largely. 

These  traits  of  Taylor  appear  vividly  in  Albert  A. 
Smyth's  "Bayard  Taylor,"  lately  published  in  the  inter- 
mittent series  of  "American  Men  of  Letters,"  which  also 
contains  a  brief  outline  of  "Pennsylvania  in  Literature," 
the  "four  chief  poets  of  the  state"  being,  in  Mr.  Smyth's 
view,  Buchanan  Reed,  George  H.  Boker,  C.  G.  Leland  and 
Bayard  Taylor.    A  truer  poet  than  any  of  these,  though  not 
a  Pennsylvanian  born,  was  the  late  Dr.  Furness,  though 
he  published  little  verse,  and  that  chiefly  translation. 
Taylor's  best  verses  were  also  translations  from  Goethe, 
whose  "Faust"  he  has  more  adequately  rendered  as  a 
whole,  than  any  other.    Some  of  Taylor's  later  poems 
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LITERARY  LOSSES  BY  FIRES  IN  CONCORD, 

PLYMOUTH,  NAHANT  AND  ELSEWHERE 

The  chief  events  of  this  week  in  all  eastern  Massachu- 
setts have  been  the  woodland  fires,  from  which  almost 
no  large  section  of  forest  has  been  free,  and  even  those 
smaller  woodlands  around  Walden  and  some  of  the  Ply- 
mouth ponds  have  not  escaped .    Taking  account  of  the 
great  April  fire  in  Sandwich,  Mashpee  and  Falmouth, 
and  the  Sandwich  and  Plymouth  fires  of  April  and  May, 
the  great  woodlands  from  Carver  and  Wareham  through 
Plymouth  to  the  Vineyard  sound  must  have  been  nearly 
half  burnt  over  this  spring,  --and  that  means  at  least  50 
square  miles.    Little  of  it  was  heavy  or  large  wood,  for 
the  trees  grow  but  slowly  on  those  gravelly  and  sandy 
hills;  and  there  are  few  houses  to  be  in  danger  along 
those  solitary  roads .    But  the  worst  Plymouth  fire,  start- 
ing near  "Leech  pond,"  where  the  Sabbatia  or  rose-gen- 
tian long  since  got  its  local  name  of  "Leech-pond  rose," 
and  driven  by  a  violent  southwest  gale,  came  near  ruin- 
ing the  Plymouth  cemeteries,  and  even  setting  the  village 
on  fire.    The  beautiful  park,  garden  and  nurseries  of  the 
late  Marston  Watson  were  in  danger,  and  also  the  com- 
paratively new  "Morton  park"  on  the  shores  of  "Billington 
sea." 

The  fire  losses  of  a  literary  kind  were  considerable, 
--the  Longfellow  cottage  at  Nahant,  the  pine  woods  that 
sheltered  Thoreau's  hut  by  Walden,  and  the  more  stately 
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grove  which  Emerson  called  "the  park,"  on  the  way  from 
his  study  to  his  wood  paths  near  Walden,  were  ravaged 
by  the  flames  in  a  few  hours  of  Monday.    The  real  "study" 
of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  like  Wordsworth's,  was  out  of 
doors;  and  very  much  in  these  woodlands  which  went  up 
in  flames  and  smoke  the  other  day.    It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  Emersonian  groves  on  the  other  side  of  Walden 
were  overrun  by  fire,  laying  bare  the  rocky  ledge  where 
he  once  planned  to  build  a  greenwood  lodge  for  prospect 
and  for  thought;  and  now  the  north  and  east  sides  of  Wal- 
den have  been  so  visited.    In  both  cases,  sparks  from  the 
Fitchburg  railroad  engines  (70  of  which  run  by  Walden 
every  24  hours,  they  say)  were  the  probable  cause  of  these 
wasteful  fires.    It  is  a  serious  business  for  this  railroad, 
which  has  to  pay  large  sums  in  fire  damage  every  year;  and 
such  conflagrations  will  hasten  the  time  when  electricity 
will  supersede  steam  in  the  locomotive.    Mr.  Longfellow 
was  far  less  an  outdoor  poet  than  his  Concord  neighbors; 
his  house  and  garden  at  Cambridge  and  his  cottage  on  the 
cold  cliff  at  Nahant  contented  him,  without  those  long  daily 
rambles  in  which  the  Concord  poets  indulged .    Nature  will 
rebuild  her  groves  in  a  few  years;  but  the  immediate  waste 
and  ugliness  is  considerable .    It  has  been  observed  in  the 
Plymouth  and  Sandwich  woods  that  one  of  these  great  fires 
brings  in  a  fine  crop  of  blueberries  and  other  woodland 
and  swamp  fruit;  and  the  productive  cranberry  meadows 
of  those  regions  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  much  by  fires . 
Had  the  flame  caught  in  the  park  of  the  Watsons  at  Plymouth, 
it  must  have  destroyed  the  house,  with  its  store  of  books, 
manuscripts  and  engravings,  where  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Alcott  and  Channing  spent  so  many  rural  hours  with  their 
Plymouth  friends;  but  this  misfortune  was  spared. 


(110) 
GEORGE  BARTLETT  AND  THE  SOCIAL  LIFE 
OF  CONCORD 

The  kindly  radiance  of  a  generous  mind  was  eclipsed  in 
a  rapidly  gathering  gloom  of  melancholy  before  the  death 
of  George  Bartlett  last  week.    He  had  devoted  himself  for 
many  years  more  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  others 
than  to  his  own;  and  few  persons,  even  in  public  positions, 
to  which  George  never  aspired,  have  been  able  to  confer 
more  favors  on  others  than  this  genial,  modest  citizen. 
In  these  days  of  memorial  and  parading  societies,  though 
he  might  have  belonged  to  a  dozen,  --Sons  of  the  Pilgrims, 
society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  etc. ,  — 
he  avoided  them  all,  and  moved  in  his  own  orbit  over  a 
great  circle  of  friendly  and  entertaining  interests.    He 
was  descended  from  the  first  colonial  governor,  Brad- 
ford,--both  his  grandfathers  and  his  great-grandfather 
served  under  Washington, — and  the  latter,  Col.  Samuel 
Bradford,  was  the  friend  of  Kosciusko,  who  sketched  his 
portrait,  as  they  were  associated  in  Washington's  army. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  oldest  physicians  in  practice  in 
Massachusetts  at  his  death  in  1878,  — and  the  two  physi- 
cians, father  and  son,  practised  surgery  and  medicine 
from  1775  to  1878,  ~a  remarkable  fact.   George  was  born 
and  educated  in  Concord,  — a  schoolmate  and  playmate  of 
the  late  Gen.  Barlow,  among  many  others,  --and  after  the 
Alcott  family  returned  to  Concord  in  1857  he  became  one 


of  a  little  dramatic  company,  in  which  Louisa  Alcott  and 
her  two  sisters  were  stars.    From  that  time  onward  he 
gave  his  leisure  and  often  his  whole  time  to  the  promo- 
tion of  innocent  amusement,  by  private  theatricals,  tab- 
leaux, charades,  etc.,  and  in  this  occupation  traversed 
a  good  part  of  our  extensive  country,  making  friends 
everywhere.    In  the  summer  season  for  nearly  40  years 
he  cultivated  boating  on  the  Concord  river,  where,  after 
the  activity  of  Thoreau  ceased  in  1860,  he  was  the  most 
constant  promoter  and  participant  of  that  pursuit.    Days 
and  weeks,  --even  months  and  years,  has  he  spent  in 
visiting  with  friends  or  guests,  or  strangers  whose  en- 
tertainment he  kindly  undertook;  every  reach  and  bay, 
every  cape  and  hillside  and  point  on  that  tranquil  stream, 
which  flowed  not  more  sunnily  than  the  course  of  his  own 
useful  life.    Of  late  years  he  had  taken  up  lecturing  and 
gave  amusement  and  instruction  to  many  audiences  in 
that  way.    He  also  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  many 
clubs  which  have  sprung  up  in  Concord  within  20  years; 
though  the  oldest  of  the  clubs,  the  "social  circle,"  never 
honored  itself,  I  believe,  by  choosing  him  as  a  member. 
Few  social  gatherings  else  were  complete  without  his 
presence,  in  that  quaint  town,  of  which  he  gave  much  his- 
tory, remote  or  recent,  authentic  or  apocryphal,  in  his 
"guide-book,"  and  his  lectures  and  essays.    He  wrote 
verse  with  facility,  and  many  journals  and  magazines 
have  given  currency  to  his  lively  or  plaintive  sentiment, 
thus  metrically  expressed.    Suddenly,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  disease  and  bereavement,  this  unceasing  activity 
of  duty  and  friendship  ceased,  and  he  who  had  been  the 
cheer  and  support  of  others,  himself  needed  their  en- 
livenment  and  companionship,  --from  which,  however, 
he  was  inclined  to  withdraw.    This  sad  change  went  on 
for  a  few  months,  --and  has  ended  in  death.    Few  of  my 
contemporaries  will  be  more  sincerely  mourned,  --for 
few  have  exercised  more  spontaneously  that  hospitality 
of  mind  which  is  far  less  native  to  New  England  than  to 
some  regions  of  our  land.    To  him  also  might  be  applied 
that  verse  of  Johnson's  which  we  quoted  with  a  change  of 
name,  to  his  more  aged  father: 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year 
See  Bartlett  to  the  grave  descend; 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere,  -- 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 


(Ill) 
ROSE  HAWTHORNE  LATHROP 

Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
daughter,  has  decided  to  devote  her  life  to  the  work  of 
a  nurse  in  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  heart  of  the  quarters  of  the  poor  in  New 
York  city.    She  has  been  living  apart  from  her  husband, 
George  Parsons  Lathrop,  for  several  months,  as  nurse 
in  the  cancer  hospital  at  One  Hundredth  and  Sixth  street, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull.    A  month  ago,  after 
her  experience  had  taught  her  what  the  work  was,  she 
stated  the  purpose  which  had  been  maturing  in  her  mind 
for  a  long  time,  to  make  a  small  hospital  in  the  East 
side,  where  the  poor  suffering  from  cancer  should  be 
treated  without  cost .    Mrs .  Lathrop  has  been  in  accord 
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with  her  husband  in  this  purpose.   She  went  to  her  nurse's 
probation  with  his  consent,  and  she  has  his  agreement  in 
respect  to  the  special  hospital.    Mrs.  Lathrop  and  her 
husband  aroused  much  interest  when  they  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  communion  some  years  ago.    That  the 
daughter  and  son-in-law  of  Hawthorne,  both  of  old  Puritan 
ancestry,  should  leave  the  New  England  Unitarianism  for 
the  church  of  Rome  was  really  an  amazing  circumstance. 
They  have  both  been  prominent  in  Roman  Catholic  socie- 
ties, and  especially  in  the  Catholic  summer  school,  whose 
first  session  was  held  at  New  London,  where  the  Lathrops 
have  had  their  home.   Rose  Hawthorne  was  born  for  a  devo- 
tee, and  the  present  phase  of  her  life  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.   Since  her  little  son  died--a  boy  as  lovely  as  that  "star- 
headed"  Astyanax  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and  full  in 
his  infant  glory  of  the  promise  of  another  Hawthorne,  -- 
Mrs.  Lathrop  has  had  small  happiness  in  life. 


(112) 
JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN'S  PRESUPPOSITIONS 
CONCERNING  EMERSON* 

That  insidious  hypothesis,  "Suppose  your  uncle  had  been 
your  aunt,"  has  beguiled  many  a  man  into  strange  fancies; 
and  the  more  able  and  paradoxical  he  is,  the  stranger  his 
fancies.   Mr.  Chapman  in  the  January  Atlantic,  who  writes 
with  vigor,  but  from  presuppositions  of  which  nature  takes 
very  little  heed,  and  which  time  will  not  confirm.    He  has 
constructed  an  Emerson  such  as  possibly  might  have  exist- 
ed, in  a  world  whose  classification  had  been  determined 
by  Mr.  Chapman;  but  which  did  not  materialize  in  the  Plo- 
tinus-Montaigne  of  Concord,  --to  use  Lowell's  convenient 
hyphenated  comparison.    "Doubtless,"  said  Dr.  Boteler, 
"God  might  have  created  a  better  berry  than  the  straw- 
berry; but  doubtless  God  never  did."  Mr.  Chapman's  anti- 
thetic Emerson  is  admirable  for  rhetorical  uses;  but  the 
men  wno  knew  the  man  Emerson  will  not  recognize  him 
therein.    The  high  condescension  with  which  our  critic 
treats  Emerson's  assumed  ignorance  of  the  fine  arts  is 
as  amusing  as  anything  in  this  entertaining  and  often  ac- 
curate paper.    "In  fact,"  says  the  omniscient  Mr.  Chap- 
man, who  must  have  entered  into  the  inmost  nature  of  his 
subject  much  as  the  Dutch  painter  entered  into  the  inmost 
nature  of  a  sheep,  — or  rather,  perhaps,  as  the  German 
artist  constructed  the  camel  out  of  his  inner  conscious- 
ness, —  "in  fact,  Emerson  has  never  in  his  life  felt  the 
normal  appeal  of  any  painting,  or  any  sculpture,  or  any 
architecture,  or  any  music."   How  singular!  and  how  odd 
that  we  must  wait  for  Mr.  Chapman  to  find  this  out!  who, 
of  course,  has  felt,  and  knows  all  about  this  "normal  ap- 
peal," and  therefore  has  a  right  to  be  magisterial,  and  to 
say  that  our  Concord  sage  "speaks  always  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  impossible  to  connect  what  he  says  (about  Phidias, 
Raphael,  etc.)  with  any  impression  we  have  ever  received 
from  the  works  of  those  masters."    The  Tartar  Khan  who, 
after  eating  his  own  meal  of  dried  mutton  and  mare's  milk, 
stepped  out  of  his  tent  and  issued  orders  that  all  the  other 
sovereigns  of  earth  might  now  go  to  dinner,  --did  not,  so 
far  as  recorded,  prescribe  what  they  should  eat,  or  how 
it  should  taste  in  their  mouths.    If  he  had,  we  should  not 
perhaps  have  that  awe  of  him  which  we  all  feel  at  present. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Chapman  is  no  respecter 


of  persons;  he  is  just  as  peremptory  with  old  Plato  as 
with  new  Emerson.    It  is  very  convenient  to  have  these 
critical  hash  machines,  to  reduce  the  solid  lumps  of  phi- 
losophy to  a  soft,  well-peppered  mass  for  the  intellectual 
breakfast  table. 


*  "Emerson,  Sixty  Years  After,"  Atlantic  Monthly  LXXDC, 
pp.  27-41  and  222-240  (Jan.  and  Feb.,  1897). 


(113) 

EMERSON  AND  WHITMAN  SAT  UPON 

A  pragmatical  tone  has  always  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere of  New  England,  and  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
marks  of  Boston,  in  particular.    Emerson's  Aunt  Mary, 
writing  to  her  step-father  concerning  one  of  her  relatives 
in  1803,  said:  "As  the  mind  never  can  rest  in  absolute 
quietude,  my  Aunt  often  finds  cause  of  complaint  either 
in  the  depredations  of  a  Cat  or  the  loss  of  a  Hen;  and 
when  she  is  disposed  for  more  elaborate  difficulties, 
the  religious  skepticism  of  Mr.  W.  affords  her  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  her  controversial  powers."  This 
is  not  a  bad  picture  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  dogmatic 
and  omniscient  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  Atlantic,  who  seems 
to  have  taken  as  many  views  of  Emerson  as  the  equally 
self-satisfied  Mr.  Pecksniff  did  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
We  have  "Emerson  from  the  southeast, "  "Emerson  from 
the  north-by-west,"  etc.;  from  a  little  farther  north  he  is 
in  poor  Hamlet's  condition,   "but  mad  north-northwest"; 
when  the  wind  is  southerly  he  knows  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw.   It  is  a  slight  advantage  in  such  cases  to  have  seen 
the  man  whose  portrait  you  are  sketching;  hence  the  su- 
periority (in  all  but  the  magisterial  tone)  of  the  cheerful 
Col.  Higginson  in  what  he  says  of  the  transcendentalist 
and  anti-slavery  period.    What  nonsense  to  say,  as  the 
dogmatic  and  prismatic  Chapman  does,  that  Emerson 
"did  not  discriminate  between  the  movement  of  the  Abo- 
litionists and  the  hundred  and  one  other  reform  move- 
ments of  the  period";--he,  the  person  of  keenest  dis- 
crimination then  on  the  spot.    As  for  his  being  slow  to 
see  that  "these  people"  had  the  Moral  Law  on  their  side; 
Emerson  shocked  the  Aspinwalls  and  Perkinses  of  Brook- 
line,  of  whom  Higginson  speaks,  as  early  as  1837,  when 
he  said  a  brave  word  for  Lovejoy,  the  anti- slavery  mar- 
tyr of  southern  Illinois,  at  one  of  his  Boston  lectures. 
All  that  Mr.  Chapman  says  of  Emerson's  "anger"  and 
"ferocity"  toward  Daniel  Webster  is  perfect  nonsense; 
he  has  not  entered  into  the  nature  of  his  "subject"  (in  the 
dissecting-room  sense)  at  all.    He  should  forswear  an- 
tithesis and  cultivate  insight  before  he  "swells  up  again" 
--as  the  martyred  little  girl  said  of  the  parson  who  began 
another  bustling  period  when  she  fondly  thought  the  ser- 
mon was  over. 

It  is  not  the  annihilation  of  Emerson  which  this  expati- 
ating critic  seeks,  but  the  making  of  him  over  to  fit  the 
Chapmanic  ideal.    Even  in  the  case  of  Walt  Whitman,  the 
aimihilators  have  seemingly  abandoned  hope  of  snuffing 
him  out,  and  are  trying  to  trim  his  wick  to  suit  their  my- 
opian  vision.    How  scornfully  they  pounced  on  him  40 
years  ago;  how  sure  they  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  but  a 
mushroom  growth  of  something  they  were  too  nice  of  nose 
to  examine  closely!   Yet  here  he  is,  the  subject  of  more 
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books  and  magazine  articles  than  ever;  even  the  Nation 
dimly  perceiving  at  last  that  Whitman  was  a  man  before  he 
began  to  be  a  Kosmos„    In  the  perpetual  circle  of  scratch- 
ing my  back  and  tickling  your  elbow  which  literary  criti- 
cism commonly  is,  the  critics  are  apt  to  forget  that  there 
is  anything  behind  book-making  except  the  art  of  writing. 
The  life  is  more  than  meat  or  meter;  the  body  is  more 
than  raiment  or  the  absence  of  raiment  (which  latter  the 
critics  have  sometimes  objected  to  Whitman).    They  were 
determined,  however,  to  like  nothing  about  him;  and  every 
sort  of  objection  has  been  made  to  him,  --even  the  use  of 
"Walt"  as  a  Christian  name,  --as  if  we  must  always  speak 
of  the  poet  of  James  First's  reign  as  "Mr.  Benjamin  Jon- 
son."   Whitman  has  often  acted  on  the  advice  of  Jonson  to 
himself,  though  with  far  less  arrogance,  — to 

Sing  high  and  aloof, 
Safe  from  the  wolf's  black  jaw,  and  the  dull  ass's  hoof. 

Another  verse  of  that  ode  would  fit  Whitman's  contempt  for 
the  customary  forms  of  verse,  — in  which  however,  he  had 
only  now  and  then  Jonson 's  easy  mastery  of  rhythm: 

What  though  the  greedy  fry 
Be  taken  with  false  baits 

Of  worded  balladry, 

And  think  it  poesy? 
They  die  with  their  conceits,  — 
And  only  piteous  scorn  upon  their  folly  waits. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  lack  of  form  in  Whit- 
man's poesy,  the  substance  is  often  there  in  a  grand  man- 
ner; and  single  phrases  of  his  will  live  like  those  celebrat- 
ed by  Tennyson, -- 

Which  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  forever, — 

Only  Whitman's  are  apt  to  be  more  than  "jewels  five  words 
long, "  and  require  a  very  stretched  forefinger  to  hold  them . 
A  little  more  measure  and  a  shorter  breath  (since  all  po- 
etic measures  are  timed  by  the  breath,  as  Holmes  said) 
would  have  vastly  improved  Whitman's  abnormal  verse, 
which  recalls  Cowley's  compliment  to  Hobbes: 

Thy  nobler  vessel  the  vast  ocean  tries, 
And  nothing  sees  but  seas  and  skies, 
Till  unknown  regions  it  descries, 
Thou  great  Columbus  of  the  golden  lands  of  new 
Philosophies  1 

This  great  circle  sailing  of  Whitman's  may  not  always 
bring  one  to  land,  any  more  than  the  Flying  Dutchman's 
unending  voyage  did;  but  there  is  sublimity  (and  sometimes 
bilge  water)  in  the  cruise .    When  the  unwise  speak  of  his 
"ignorance"  (a  favorite  slur)  they  overlook  Whitman's 
great  insight  as  a  critic,  --a  quality  quite  incompatible 
with  ignorance,  though  often  detached  from  pedantic  book- 
lore.    Thus  of  Poe,  that  Flying  Dutchman  of  literature, 
with  the  St.  Elmo's  fire  ever  at  his  shadowy  masthead, 
Whitman  said,  --"Almost  without  the  first  sign  of  moral 
principle,  or  of  the  concrete  or  its  heroisms, --or  of  the 
simpler  affections  of  the  heart,  Poe's  verses  illustrate 


an  intense  faculty  for  technical  and  abstract  beauty,  with 
the  rhyming  art  to  excess,  --an  incorrigible  propensity 
toward  nocturnal  themes,  a  demoniac  undertone  behind 
every  page,  --and  by  final  judgment  they  probably  belong 
among  the  electric  lights  of  imaginative  literature,  -- 
brilliant  and  dazzling,  but  with  no  heat."   That  is  to  say, 
Poe  was  not  first  an  honest  man,  paying  his  debts  and 
keeping  his  word,  as  Whitman  always  did  (and  as  some 
of  his  censors  should  do),  but  was  a  shadow  or  eidolon 
of  a  man,  made  more  shadowlike  by  vice. 

In  Providence,  long  after  Poe's  death,  Walt  Whitman 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Whitman,  the  friend 
of  Poe,  and  may  have  heard  from  her  a  part  of  his  strange 
story,  which  few  had  occasion  to  know  better  than  that 
lady.    Thomas  Donaldson,  who  is  one  of  the  last  to  print 
a  whole  book  about  Whitman,  --three  such  books  came 
from  the  press  in  1896,  perhaps  more,  --dwells,  as  he 
well  may,  on  the  simplicity  of  his  character  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  manners.    These  were  striking  traits,  and 
few  could  really  know  Whitman  without  being  charmed  by 
them;  though  a  certain  egotism  in  him  was  apt  to  provoke 
such  as  had  a  like  or  greater  egotism  in  themselves,  --a 
fact  I  have  often  noticed  in  regard  to  Charles  Sumner.    I 
fancy  Mr.  Donaldson  does  not  admit  that  Whitman's  con- 
versation was  "meager,  slow,  and  commonplace,"  as  the 
slowly  thawing  Nation  declares.    It  was  peculiar,  and  in 
his  illness  perhaps  slow,  though  I  did  not  notice  it;  but 
it  was  never  meager  or  commonplace;  though  it  lacked 
something  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  he  clothed  his  thought 
before  publishing  it.    Mr.  D.  is  surely  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  Whitman  looked  on  the  abolitionists  "as  generally 
firebrands,  and  inciters  to  insurrection";  had  that  been 
their  true  description,  he  would  have  admired  them,  as 
he  did  John  Brown. 

Our  poet-philosopher  of  Brooklyn  and  Camden  seems 
to  have  been  capable  of  inspiring  very  different  opinions 
concerning  himself,  even  in  the  same  mind,  at  different 
periods,  as  we  have  lately  seen  by  the  strongly  contrasted 
judgments  given  by  that  acute  but  rather  loose-principled 
critic,  Julian  Hawthorne.    Apparently  Sidney  Lanier  had 
a  like  experience,  judging  by  passages  from  a  letter  of 
his  in  1878,  and  a  reported  conversation  a  few  years  lat- 
er, --both  quoted  in  the  Conservator  of  October  last.    In 
the  letter  Lanier  enrols  himself  among  Whitman's  "most 
earnest  lovers";  in  the  conversation  he  is  reported  as 
saying:  "Whitman  is  poetry's  butcher;  huge,  raw  collops 
slashed  from  the  rump  of  poetry,  --and  never  mind  gris- 
tle, --is  what  he  feeds  our  souls  with."  Julian  Hawthorne 
is  still  more  divergent  in  his  two  judgments:  in  that  of 
1889,  at  the  Camden  dinner,  he  said,  in  Whitman's  pres- 
ence,  "Walt  Whitman  sits  here  as  the  deputy  of  Nature,  -- 
her  embassador  accredited  and  approved,  --less  as  an  in- 
dividual man  than  as  a  gospel."   But  in  his  deliberate  criti- 
cism, prefixed  to  a  school  textbook,  Mr.  Hawthorne  de- 
picts him  as  determined  'to  bray  forth  his  message  upon 
a  fog  horn,"  and  then  says:   "Searching  through  the  repul- 
sive wildness  of  his  pages,  we  not  seldom  stumble  upon 
something  which  might  have  been  worth  preserving  had  it 
not  been  distorted  and  degraded  by  perverse  treatment. 
Much  of  his  apparent  originality  is  due  to  his  remarkable 
ignorance;  he  knows  almost  nothing  of  the  thought  and  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  the  coarse,  primitive  quality  of  his 
intellect  renders  him  incapable  of  receiving  cultivation." 
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These  are  tart,  and,  still  worse,  patronizing  words; 
not  without  a  sort  of  palliation  in  the  recorded  utterances 
of  Whitman,  who  was  rather  fond  of  posing  and  very  much 
lacking  in  good  taste;  but  the  true  greatness  of  the  man  was 
perceptible  enough  amid  all  his  affectations .    It  was  per- 
ceived by  Emerson  at  once  upon  reading  that  first  manifes- 
tation of  it--the  thin  quarto  volume  of  "Leaves  of  Grass," 
published  in  1855.   I  used  to  fancy  that  Emerson  had  known 
Whitman  in  New  York  before  that  book  came  out,  but  I  see 
I  was  mistaken;  that  the  interviews  with  him  which  Emer- 
son had  mentioned  to  me,  at  the  Astor  house  and  in  one  or 
two  of  the  engine-houses  of  New  York  where  his  friends  the 
firemen  used  to  meet,  were  the  consequence  of  the  enthu- 
siastic letter  which  Emerson  wrote  to  Whitman  soon  after 
receiving  the  book,  and  which  Whitman  had  the  bad  taste 
to  quote  from  without  asking  Emerson's  permission,  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  his  second  edition—that  little,  green- 
bound  volume  which  came  out,  I  think,  in  1856.    A  friend 
says  he  was  present  when  Emerson  first  received  the  book 
or  newspaper  which  contained  the  blazing  fact  that  Whit- 
man had  so  quoted  him  in  public,  --and  never  had  he  seen 
him  so  angry;  he  said  nothing,  but  his  manner  spoke  vol- 
umes.   Something  of  this  feeling  remained  afterward  with 
Emerson,  but  did  not  affect  his  intellectual  judgment  of 
Whitman. 


(114) 
DONALDSON'S  BOOK  ON  WALT  WHITMAN- 
WHITMAN  COMPARED  WITH  RABELAIS 

It  is  true  of  authors  as  of  any  class  of  our  fellow-men 
that  "some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them ."   Three  writers 
of  the  past  six  centuries  and  a  half--Michael  Scott,  whom 
Dante  coolly  places  in  hell,  Rabelais,  whom  his  brother 
monks  would  gladly  have  sent  thither,  and  Walt  Whitman- - 
divide  this  period  of  time  into  fairly  equal  parts;  for  Scott 
lived  from  1220  to  1291  (probably);  Rabelais  300  years  lat- 
er, and  Whitman  300  years  after  Rabelais.    Few  people 
nowadays  know  anything  of  Michael  Scott  as  an  author;  his 
namesake,  Walter,  who  mentions  him  in  his  best  poem 
("The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel")  has  quite  eclipsed  the 
old  monk  and  magician  in  literature;  yet  he  was  a  copious 
and  sometimes  an  entertaining  writer .    Rabelais  is  better 
known,  but  avoided  for  his  coarseness;  and  Whitman,  in 
many  minds,  is  associated  with  Rabelais  as  a  coarse  writ- 
er, --though  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  French  monk 
and  medical  man  than  the  American  roving  editor  and  gran- 
diose poet.   Discrimination  is  not  the  common  trait  of  man- 
kind, considered  individually;  though  the  race  as  a  whole 
is  fairly  discriminating;  and  it  often  requires  centuries  to 
bring  men  to  a  fair  appreciation  of  a  great  man,  --in  any  of 
Shakespeare's  three  classes.    Perhaps  it  would  be  true  to 
say  that  Whitman  was  born  great,  Rabelais  achieved  great- 
ness and  Michael  Scott  had  greatness  (of  the  legendary  kind) 
thrust  upon  him.    Let  us  see  how  it  is. 

Thomas  Donaldson's  function  is  to  tell  of  Whitman  as 
he  lived,  not  as  he  wrote;  for  a  less  qualified  literary  crit- 
ic than  he  is  seldom  seen  even  in  Philadelphia:   his  book, 
"Walt  Whitman,  the  Man,"  is  nevertheless  valuable,  be- 
cause it  preserves  traits,  facts  and  anecdotes  about  the 
author  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  which  no  literary  critic  could 


supply.    Mr.  D's  use  of  language  is  singular;  he  evidently 
has  no  conception  of  rhetoric  as  such,  and  the  dictionary 
he  uses  is  peculiar;  but  when  he  confines  himself  to  fact, 
and  he  does  not  attempt  appreciation,  he  can  be  under- 
stood and  enjoyed.    He  has  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  --a 
quality  sometimes  denied  to  admirers  of  Whitman,  but 
which  Whitman  had  in  abundance.    Thus  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  visitor  who  looked  on  Whitman  as  a  cure  for  insom- 
nia: 

He  sat  in  the  quasi-dark  of  Mr.  Whitman's  small  par- 
lor, and  apparently  listened  while  I  drew  Mr.  W.  out 
on  various  topics.    I  never  heard  him  talk  as  well.    My 
friend  sat  in  a  dark  corner,  apparently  a  wrapt  (sic)  lis- 
tener.   About  10  1  arose  and  said  to  my  friend,   "Well,  we 
had  better  go.    Mr.  Whitman  is  tired,  and  this  is  his  hour 
for  retiring."    "Certainly,"  said  my  friend;  '"what  a  charm- 
ing evening  I  have  passed!    Mr.  Whitman,  may  I  have  the 
honor  of  calling  again?"    "Certainly,  come  when  you  like." 
As  we  were  going  down  toward  the  ferry  for  Philadelphia, 
my  friend  gave  a  yawn,  and  said,   "I  find  that  when  I  nap 
early  in  the  evening,  I  cannot  sleep  well  at  night."    "You 
old  villain!"  I  answered,   "and  you  were  asleep  all  of  the 
time  at  Mr.  Whitman's?"    "I  was,  most  certainly.    The 
poet's  voice  lulled  me  into  blessed  repose,  two  minutes 
after  he  began  to  talk.    Really,  he  is  a  remarkable  man. 
I  have  had  doctor  after  doctor  try  to  give  me  an  early 
sleep;  but  they  all  failed." 

The  most  important  contribution  made  by  this  book  to 
our  knowledge  of  Whitman  is  in  the  chapter  relating  to 
his  work  in  the  army  hospitals;  for  few  of  us  have  been 
aware  how  thoroughly  and  usefully  he  did  that  visitation 
of  the  wounded  and  sick.    Mr.  Donaldson  prints  letters 
showing  how  he  was  aided  to  carry  on  this  work  by  gifts 
from  Boston  and  other  cities,  — amounting  in  all  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars.    Among  the  givers  were  Dr.  Le  Baron 
Russell  of  Plymouth  and  Boston,  Miss  Hannah  Stevenson, 
the  faithful  friend  of  Theodore  Parker,  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Briggs  of  Plymouth  and  Salem, 
the  Misses  Wigglesworth  of  Boston,  Mr.  Emerson  of  Con- 
cord, James  Redpath,  and  others  then  well  known  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.   The  testimony  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss  of  the  Ar- 
mory Square  hospital  in  Washington,  here  cited,  is  con- 
clusive as  to  Whitman's  services.    He  wrote: 

From  my  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Whitman's  labors 
in  Armory  Square  and  other  hospitals,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  one  person  who  assisted  in  the  hospitals  during  the  war 
accomplished  so  much  good  to  the  soldier  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment as  Mr.  Whitman. 

It  is  also  shown  (what  many  persons  who  have  slan- 
dered Whitman  have  not  known)  that  his  paralysis  in  after 
years  was  due  to  hospital  malaria  and  blood  poisoning 
contracted  in  this  volunteer  service;  which  was  probably 
of  more  value  to  the  country  than  any  amount  of  cam- 
paigning with  musket  or  sword  could  have  been,  --had 
Whitman,  with  his  Quaker  breeding,  been  inclined  to 
fight  in  the  ranks .    A  curious  revelation  of  this  volume  is 
the  judgment  passed  by  the  author  and  (almost)  finisher  of 
the  greenback,  Secretary  Chase,  in  December,  1863,  on 
Whitman,  --which  may  well  be  contrasted  with  Dr.  Bliss's 
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certificate  given  above.    It  seems  that  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
the  author,  who  was  a  friend  both  of  Emerson  and  of  Whit- 
man, suggested  to  the  stately  secretary,  who  retained  some- 
thing of  his  native  New  England  bigotry,  that  he  should  give 
the  hospital  worker  a  clerkship  in  the  treasury,  --where- 
upon we  have  this  memorandum  by  Whitman  dated  Decem- 
ber 11: 

This  forenoon  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  been  with  me,  --he 
had  a  talk  yesterday  with  S.  P.  Chase,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  about  me;  presented  Emerson's  letter  to 
Mr.  C.--he  said  some  commonplaces  about  wishing  to 
oblige  R.  W.  E.  &  Mr.  Trowbridge; --then  said  he  con- 
sidered Leaves  of  Grass  a  very  bad  book,   &  he  did  not 
know  how  he  could  possibly  bring  its  author  into  the  gov- 
ernment service,  especially  if  he  put  him  in  contact  with 
gentlemen  employed  in  the  beaureaus  (sic),  — did  not  think 
he  would  be  warranted  in  doing  so,  -  -he  considered  the  au- 
thor of  Leaves  of  Grass  in  the  light  of  a  decidedly  disrepu- 
table person.    Mr.  T.  mentioned  to  him  my  employment 
for  a  year  past  among  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers,  --it 
did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference . 

Considering  the  general  reputation  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment's morality  in  the  period  when  Mr.  Chase  man- 
aged it,  this  utterance  of  his  concerning  Whitman  has  now 
a  very  much  queerer  look  than  Mr.  Chase  ever  can  have 
supposed  it  would .    Mr .  Lincoln  should  have  been  appealed 
to;  and  he  would  have  overruled  his  decorous  secretary,  I 
fancy.   Emerson,  though  with  reason  vexed  at  the  use  Whit- 
man had  made  in  1856  of  his  private  letter  of  recognition 
(making  it  an  advertisement),  could  overlook  such  things, 
and  promote  his  friend's  wish  to  be  more  widely  useful  in 
the  hospitals,  --and  it  was  through  his  agency  that  money 
was  sent  to  Whitman  for  the  hospital  service.    Lincoln 
would  have  been  equally  cognizant  of  the  difference  be- 
tween one  man  and  another,  had  he  actually  known  Whit- 
man, --which  it  seems  he  never  did.    Whitman  in  writing 
aimed  at  a  style  characteristic  of  himself,  and  found  it. 
If  Mr.  Donaldson  has  done  so,  the  result  hardly  justifies 
the  effort.    Yet  he  can  make  himself  understood,  and  his 
observation  is  singularly  clear  at  times.    He  says  of  Whit- 
man's manner: 

He  spoke  slowly,  --very  slowly  at  times,  — but  this  was 
not  affectation;  it  was  merely  that  he  was  formulating  his 
ideas  into  speech.   At  other  times,  when  on  subjects  he  had 
thought  over,  he  spoke  rather  quickly,  and  with  freedom. 
He  thought  slowly,  but  impressions  were  quickly  made;  de- 
ductions resulted  slowly.    Because  he  thought  a  thing  and 
announced  it,  he  did  not  believe  it  a  crime  in  others  not  to 
think  or  believe  as  he  did.    Unfair  criticism  of  his  work 
caused  him  but  little,  if  any,  mental  trouble.    Unfair  and 
unjust  criticism  of  himself  cut  him  and  hurt  his  pride.    He 
never,  by  any  word,  sign  or  act  gave  me  an  impression  that 
he  considered  himself  a  great  man,  or  was  posing  as  one, 
or  that  he  was  exceptional  among  men.    He  acted  naturally, 
as  other  men  act,  but  moved  in  his  own  orbit,  and  preserved 
at  all  times  his  distinct  personality.    He  was  a  pioneer  over 
some  rough  and  untrodden  paths,  and  a  few  persons  made 
his  journey  rougher  than  was  necessary.    He  appreciated 
friendship  and  valued  love.    He  sang  for  love,  duty,  good 
cheer  and  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  above  all  exhorted 


self-reliance, --on  a  moral  basis.    He  was  honest,  just, 
and  brave.    He  wanted  to  be  useful,  and  he  was.    He  did 
some  things  unusual,  some  things  great,  many  things 
mediocre.    His  friends  often  expressed  more  feeling 
than  he  did  against  libel,  slander  and  calumny;  he  bore 
it  meekly,  and  went  right  on.    He  knew  that  his  purpose 
was  honest;  his  motive  was  the  bettering  of  the  condition 
of  mankind . 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  very  different  work  of 
Rabelais,  whom  Bacon  called  'the  great  jester  of  France," 
and  who  lived  in  a  rude  and  filthy  age,  when  nasty  monks 
sat  with  great  weight  on  the  neck  of  the  human  race,  and 
made  merchandise  of  the  childish  credulity  which  is  so 
marked  and  universal  a  trait  of  mankind.    Born  in  1490, 
two  centuries  after  Michael  Scott  died,  he  lived  to  Whit- 
man's age  (73  years)  lacking  10  years,  and  died,  partly 
unpublished,  and  imperfectly  understood,  in  1553.    He 
was  a  monk  himself,  though  an  impatient  and  refractory 
one,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  his  latest  English  translator, 
W.  F.  Smith,  that  his  "Gargantua  and  Pantagruel"  are 
his  autobiography  and  commonplace-book, — as  Whitman's 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  were  his.    Mr.  Smith  writes  me: 

Those  who  have  read  his  books  have  misread  them, 
from  the  17th  century  onward,  they  have  taken  as  one 
book,  written  straight  on  end,  and  with  the  fixed  idea  of 
satirizing  the  monks  and  the  Sorbonne;  whereas  there  was 
an  interval  from  1532  to  1552  between  the  first  and  last 
books.    There  is  extant,  but  almost  lost  to  sight,  a  crude 
"fabliau"  which  I  make  certain  he  wrote,  — "The  Grand 
Chronicles  of  the  great  and  enormous  Giant  Gargantua"; 
it  was  his  first  attempt  in  1532,  followed  by  "Pantagruel" 
in  1533,  and  "Gargantua"  (as  we  have  it)  in  1535,  after 
his  visit  to  Rome.    This  "Gargantua"  is  a  greatly  im- 
proved 'Chronicles," — the  latter  afterward  dropped,  as 
superseded.    After  the  "Gargantua"  Rabelais  paid  another 
visit  to  Rome  in  1535-6,  — then  was  at  Paris  and  Montpel- 
lier,  and  in  1540  at  Turin,  as  physician  to  Guillaume  de 
Bellay,  viceroy  of  Francis  I,  in  Piedmont.    In  1543  he 
went  to  St.  Ay,  near  Orleans,  and  to  St.  Maur  des  Fos- 
ses, near  Paris;  where,  having  the  advantage  of  a  good 
Benedictine  library,  he  completed  his  third  book, --the 
most  finished  of  all,  --in  1546.    Its  publication  caused 
him  to  fly  from  the  persecution  of  the  Sorbonne  to  Metz , 
where  he  was  in  exile,  for  more  than  a  year,  and  wrote 
the  first  instalment  of  his  fourth  book,  which  he  complet- 
ed at  Rome  in  1548.    He  did  not  publish  it  till  1552,  --it 
created  such  a  stir  among  theologians  that  he  resigned 
his  parish  of  Meudon  at  the  beginning  of  1553,  and  died 
the  following  April.    The  fifth  book  consists  of  chapters 
which  he  composed  at  various  times,  and  laid  aside  for 
different  reasons;  they  were  put  together  rather  clumsily 
after  his  death;  and  though  unfinished,  there  is  consider- 
able brightness  in  them .    Almost  the  most  interesting 
point  is  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  wide  and 
heterogeneous  knowledge,  — and  this  depends  greatly  on 
his  whereabouts. 

Now  he  began  his  life  as  author  at  Lyons  in  1532, 
where  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  coterie  of  printers,  -- 
Sebastian,  Gryphius,  Nourry,  Juste,  etc., --and  a  close 
friend  of  the  learned  poet,  Clement  Marot.    Till  then  his 
reading,  though  wide,  had  been  professional, --that  is, 
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his  Breviary  and  the  Fathers,  to  which  he  added  the  Latin 
and  Greek  books  he  got  at  through  his  cloister-brother, 
Amy,  and  the  great  French  scholar  Budaeus,  --together 
with  the  medical  and  legal  books  read  in  his  student -tour 
through  the  French  universities,  --described  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Panta gruel.    Now,  at  Lyons,  he  began  devour- 
ing the  French  romances  of  chivalry,  of  which  he  would 
find  beautifully  printed  copies  in  the  library  of  Gryphius 
(mostly  printed  by  Galliot  du  Pre  at  Paris);  and  he  amused 
himself  by  imitating  the  Arthur  cycle  in  his  "Grandes 
Chronicques."  In  "Pantagruel"  he  took  up  the  Carlovingian 
romances,  and  began  to  weave  in  adventures  of  his  own 
observation,  as  well  as  strictures  on  the  Sorbonne,  the 
Cologue  doctors,  the  Franciscans,  etc.    In  "Gargantua," 
with  the  same  setting  of  the  Charlemagne  romance,  he 
worked  in  the  places  near  his  birthplace  (Chinon),  where 
he  passed  his  boyhood.    A  curious  feature  is  that  in  its 
allusions  the  Pantagruel  is  Virgilian,  and  the  Gargantua 
Homeric;  in  the  third  book  he  drops  the  gigantic  element, 
and  uses  freely  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  Erasmus,  which  he 
had  been  reading  in  retreat  near  Paris.    Thus,  by  observ- 
ing the  books  from  which  he  derives  his  romance,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  his  library  was.    And  I  am  anxious  to 
show  that  Rabelais  was  not  a  drunken  buffoon,  writing  rib- 
aldry at  random,  but  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  scholars. . . . 


(115) 
THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  HAWTHORNE 

Biographies  of  Hawthorne  are  becoming  numerous,  but 
none  of  them  is  quite  complete .    At  first  they  were  made 
short,  having  respect  to  an  expressed  wish  of  his  that  no 
life  should  be  written;  this  being  found  impracticable, 
Julian  wrote  a  two-volume  book,  which  contained  much 
that  might  have  been  profitably  omitted,  and  yet  omitted 
much  that  should  have  been  said.    Now  we  have  the  daugh- 
ter's (Rose  Lathrop's)  "Memories  of  Hawthorne," — mainly 
made  up  from  letters  of  her  father  and  mother,  and  there- 
fore communicating  much  on  outside  topics,  --but  having 
the  defect  of  the  former  family  biographies,  --that  partiali- 
ty is  visible  everywhere .    Mrs .  Hawthorne  was  such  a 
worshiper  of  her  husband  that  her  estimate  can  never  be 
quite  literally  taken,  and  even  her  relation  of  facts  is 
sometimes  colored  by  this  amiable  incapacity  to  see  things 
in  the  dry  light  of  impartiality .    The  same  is  true  of  the 
daughter,  whom  you  would  scarcely  select  as  the  critic  of 
her  father's  writings,  or  of  his  general  character.   Never- 
theless, the  book  has  value,  if  it  were  only  for  the  inter- 
esting facts  and  atmosphere  of  the  time  when  these  two 
persons  came  together,  and  formed  that  happy  union  which 
compensated  the  romantic  author  for  much  that  was  narrow 
or  depressing  in  his  outward  circumstances. 

None  of  these  biographers  have  fully  explored  Haw- 
thorne's literary  activity  in  the  years  after  leaving  Bow- 
doin  college,  and  before  he  published  his  "Twice-Told 
Tales."   His  relations  with  S.  G.  Goodrich,  though  known 
in  a  general  way,  have  never  been  exactly  traced  out;  and 
there  are  editions  and  stories  or  sketches  by  Hawthorne  to 
which  his  name  has  never  been  attached.    He  must  have 
edited  for  Goodrich  that  series  called  "Tales  of  Travels, 
by  Solomon  Bell,  late  Keeper  of  the  Travelers'  Library, 


Province  House  Court,  Boston, "--the  first  volume  of  which 
was  copyrighted  by  Goodrich  October  19,  1830,  containing 
abridgments  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  explorations,  and  of 
Maj.  Long's  and  John  R.  Jewitt's  experiences,  — the  latter 
among  the  Nootka  Sound  Indians,  from  1803  to  1805.    The 
preface  to  this  little  book,  designed  for  boys,  sufficiently 
proves  Hawthorne  to  have  written  it,  --his  style  being  un- 
mistakable.   Thus  the  imaginary  Solomon  Bell  says: 

I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plow,  and,  what  is  more,  I 
have  given  my  portrait  in  the  title-page.    Those  who  do 
not  recollect  the  features  of  the  "Late  Keeper  of  the  Trav- 
elers' Library,  Province  House  Court,  Boston,"  may  per- 
chance recognize  the  lineaments  of  a  well-known  individ- 
ual; who,  being  pleased  with  all  the  world,  is  of  course 
never  very  much  out  of  humor  with  himself. ...    I  make 
no  pretenses  to  learning,  and  I  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  ambition.    I  court  not  Fame;  and  if  I  did,  the  goddess 
would  not  listen  to  such  humble  addresses  as  mine.    Nor 
do  I  seek  Fortune;  for  that  blind  deity  has  had  sufficient 
eyesight  always  to  elude  my  pursuit.    I  may  add  that  the 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  has 
irrevocably  ebbed  beyond  my  reach.    Why  do  I  write  then? 
Partly  because  I  have  been  a  traveler  myself,  and  would 
fain  edge  in  a  few  of  my  adventures  with  those  of  other 
people;  partly  because  I  have  nothing  else  to  do;  partly 
because  I  am  like  my  neighbor,  Peter  Parley,  and  love  to 
see  the  eyes  of  children  glisten  at  hearing  a  good  story; 
and  partly  because  I  am  not  willing  to  let  the  world  roll 
round  beneath  my  feet,  and  bring  me  to  my  grave,  leav- 
ing no  record  behind  of  any  serious  effort  on  my  part  to 
benefit  mankind. ...    I  shall  not,  like  Mr.  Parley,  always 
introduce  myself  as  the  hero  of  the  story.    On  the  con- 
trary, my  chief  business  will  be  to  tell  what  has  happened 
to  others . 

Like  some  of  the  other  engravings  in  this  little  book,  the 
portrait  of  Solomon  Bell  is  engraved  (and  no  doubt  drawn) 
by  George  L.  Brown,  afterward  the  celebrated  painter, 
who  began  as  an  engraver.    The  map  preceding  the  title- 
page  is  curious;  it  excludes  the  "Platte  Purchase"  from 
the  state  of  Missouri,  and  throws  the  Missouri  river, 
above  "Fort  Osage"  (near  Kansas  City),  into  what  is  now 
Kansas  and  Nebraska;  calls  the  Kansas  river  "Konzas," 
and  indicates  Council  Bluff  where  it  now  is,  and  not,  as 
Col.  Higginson  oddly  says,  at  the  present  Nebraska  City, 
on  the  west  of  the  Missouri,  40  miles  farther  south.   What 
the  Iowa  newspapers  and  magazines  will  say  in  criticism 
of  the  colonel's  geography,  I  shudder  to  think. 


(116) 
RECENT  EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  CONCORD  AUTHORS 

The  value  of  small  and  frequent  doses  of  literature  to 
the  young  is  probably  underrated  by  older  persons,  and 
particularly  by  those  who  are  themselves  widely  read  in 
many  authors.    They  forget  that  a  child's  mind  is  at  once 
very  attentive,  and  easily  wearied  by  sameness;  it  craves 
variety,  and  yet,  paradoxically,  it  delights  in  repetition, 
as  many  a  mother  has  learned,  by  being  required  to  tell 
the  same  story  over  and  over.    But  in  literature  and  espe- 
cially in  poetry,  which  is  the  flower  of  literature,  short 
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passages  are  better  than  long  ones,  and  therefore  books 
of  extracts,  often  tiresome  to  older  persons,  delight  the 
young  and  introduce  into  the  mind  passages  that  are  long 
remembered.   I  can  still  recall  the  quotations  which  I  read 
as  a  young  child  in  the  school-books  of  my  older  brother, 
--his  "Newman's  Rhetoric,"  now  quite  forgotten  by  the 
world,  still  gives  me  a  few  quotations;  and  that  bigger  and 
elder  Rhetoric  of  Jameson,  which  came  to  me  a  year  or 
two  later,  has  furnished  me  for  many  years  with  passages 
I  shall  be  slow  to  forget; --Pope's  attack  on  Addison,  for 
example,  and  Prior's  soft  lines  in  "Henry  and  Emma." 
Consequently  I  see  a  merit  in  Frank  V.  Irish's  "Ameri- 
can and  British  Authors"  which  might  escape  the  notice  of 
those  who  have  failed  to  observe  this  youthful  trait  just 
mentioned .    For  it  is  rich  in  brief  citations  from  the  50 
or  60  authors  who  appear  in  the  small  school — text-book 
volume;  and  these  authors,  though  oddly  arranged,  without 
much  regard  to  class  or  period,  are  mostly  well  selected, 
as  genuine  representatives  of  many  literary  schools,  here 
and  in  Great  Britain. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  by  Mr .  Irish  to  American 
authors,  who  fill  more  than  200  of  his  330  pages  devoted 
to  particular  writers;  and  of  these,  40  pages  are  given  to 
three  Concord  authors—Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Tho- 
reau.    Whittier  and  Lowell  get  each  nearly  20  pages,  --the 
selections  in  every  case  being  preceded  by  brief  biogra- 
phies, and  followed  by  a  school  catechism  on  the  events 
and  characteristics  of  these  most  uneventful  lives,  and 
the  nature  of  the  contribution  made  by  each  to  literature 
and  morals.    The  English  and  Scotch  authors  are  treated 
less  exhaustively;  and  some  are  omitted  who  might  have 
been  looked  for  in  such  a  work;  Clarendon,  for  example, 
who  is  only  mentioned,  and  Horace  Walpole,  who  is  but 
once  quoted,  and  then  only  about  an  insignificant  matter 
(Pope's  five  acres  at  Twickenham);  but  most  of  the  selec- 
tions are  in  line  with  the  editor's  main  purpose,  which  is 
to  stimulate  the  pupil,  and  lead  him  on  to  make  studies  of 
his  own.    In  this  respect,  it  is  one  of  the  best  text-books 
I  have  seen,  and  ought  to  be  extensively  popular.     Mr. 
Irish  lives  in  Columbus,  O. ,  and  prints  his  book  there; 
but  he  has  traveled  the  country  in  his  preparation  for  it; 
and  his  reading  has  been  very  wide  and  observant .    As  a 
critic  he  reminds  me  of  that  excellent  portrait  of  Emerson 
by  Ellery  Channing: 

Forbearing  too  much  counsel,  — yet  with  blows 
In  pleasing  reason  urged,  he  touched  their  thought 
As  with  a  mild  surprise . 

(I  am  sure  that  Channing,  with  innate  whim,  in  his  life  of 
Thoreau,  applies  this  compliment  to  Thoreau,  but  it  must 
have  been  originally  in  the  poem  "Near  Home,"  intended 
for  Emerson.)   In  regard  to  Thoreau,  Channing  quotes  the 
little-known  Latin  poem  of  Laura  Bassi  at  Bologna, --"Quid 
Inde?"— that  is,   "What  of  It?"— beginning, 

Si  tibi  pulchra  domus,  si  splendida  mensa, 

quid  inde? 
Si  species  auri,  argentl  quoque  massa,  quid 

inde? 

which  might  thus  be  rendered,  preserving  the  quaint  repe- 
titions at  each  end  of  every  line: 


Be  thine  a  stately  house,  a  sumptuous  board,  -- 

what  then? 
Be  thine  the  gleam  of  gold,  the  silver  hoard,  -- 

what  then? 
Be  thine  a  beauteous  bride,  of  noble  race,  — 

what  then? 
Be  children  thine,  --be  lordly  lands  thy  lot,  -- 

what  then? 
Be  valor  thine,  be  lovely  face,  be  wealth,  -- 

what  then? 
Be  thine  the  gift  to  teach  in  every  art,  --what 

then? 
Be  thine  an  endless  train  of  servitors, --what 

then? 
Be  thine  the  world's  sweet  smile,  and  pros- 
perous days,  --what  then? 
Be  prior,  abbot,  duke- -be  even  pope,  --what 

then? 
Be  happy  in  thy  reign  a  thousand  years,  -- 

what  then? 
Be  thou  by  Fortune's  wheel  uplifted  high,  « 

what  then? 
Swiftly,  --0  sadly  swift!  all  these  are  gone,  -- 

and  then? 
Virtue  alone  abides:  in  her  we'll  triumph  then. 
So  follow  God  alone  I  from  Him  comes  blessing 

then. 

This  was  the  creed  of  the  Concord  authors  generally, 
--with  all  their  idiosyncrasies,  which  Mrs.  Hawthorne- 
Lathrop  glosses  over  with  filial  affection  in  her  father's 
case,  but  does  not  extend  a  like  consideration  to  some 
others .    There  is  a  mixed  and  second-hand  character  in 
her  recollections  of  Alcott;  the  vulgar  world  found  so 
much  satisfaction  in  railing  at  this  humble  disciple  of  the 
Bolognese  doctrine,  that  a  little  of  its  vulgarity  permeates 
this  critic's  remarks.    She  says, --"He  often  spoke  hum- 
bly, but  he  never  let  people  think  he  was  humble;  his  foi- 
bles appeared  to  be  ridiculous,  and  provoked  me  exceed- 
ingly, "--a  sure  sign  that  it  was  lack  of  humility  in  the 
childish  observer  which  led  to  this  provocation.    Indeed, 
a  singular  air  of  patronizing  the  rest  of  the  world  was  a 
Peabody  trait;  self-sacrifice  was  another;  but  the  highest 
unselfishness  does  not  seek  to  be  noticed  as  such.    She 
has  a  truer  insight  in  what  she  says  of  Ellery  Channing 
than  of  Emerson,  Alcott  or  Thoreau .    Fancy  has  much  to 
do  with  her  portraitures,  as  with  those  drawn  by  Louisa 
Alcott;  indeed,  it  is  with  fancy  or  sentiment  that  women 
portray  men,  rather  than  with  the  piercing  insight  of  the 
dramatist,  or  the  cool  judgment  of  the  man  of  affairs. 
Mrs.  Lathrop's  very  style  is  so  fanciful  (like  her  moth- 
er's), that  it  often  injures  the  outline  of  the  figure  she 
draws;  but  there  are  fine  touches  of  anecdote  and  remi- 
niscence in  this  volume  of  "Memories."  One  of  the  droll- 
est is  Mary  Peabody 's  account  of  the  great  Dr.  Channing, 
in  June,  1833,  when  she  carried  him  her  sister  Sophia's 
drawings : 

He  gathered  himself  up  in  a  little  striped  cloak,  and 
all  radiant  with  that  soul  of  his,  said  with  his  most  divine 
inflection,  "This  is  a  great  and  noble  undertaking,  and 
will  do  much  for  us  here."  And  then  he  rolled  his  orbs 
upon  me  in  that  majestic  way  of  his,  which,  when  it  melts 
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into  loveliness,  as  it  sometimes  does,  so  takes  captivity 
captive.    He  inquired  very  particularly  for  you,  Sophia, 
and  showed  me  all  the  new  books  he  had  just  received  from 
England,  which  he  thought  a  great  imposition, --they  being 
big  books .    Edward  (his  brother  the  Harvard  professor  of 
rhetoric)  came  in,  and  they  greeted  affectionately.    After 
a  long  survey  of  the  professor,  Dr.  C.  exclaimed,   "Why, 
Edward,  you  look  gross,  — take  care  of  the  intellect!"  Then 
he  handed  him  one  of  the  great  books  just  arrived,  which 
was  an  edition  of  T.  Belsham,  with  a  likeness  of  the  au- 
thor.   "There,"  said  he,  "is  a  man  who  had  not  quite  the  di- 
mensions of  a  hogshead;  but  he  was  the  largest  man  I  ever 
saw."   Edward  looked  rather  uneasy.    "William,"  he  re- 
plied,  "I  don't  think  you  are  any  judge  of  large  men.    Last 
week  I  looked  quite  thin;  but  to-day  my  head  and  face  are 
very  much  swelled."   The  doctor,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  never  thinks  of  feelings,  only  of  things,  as  Plato 
would  say. 

Another  characteristic  passage,  this  time  from  Eliza- 
beth to  Sophia  herself,  in  the  flush  of  her  engagement  to 
Hawthorne  introduces  Emerson  talking  of  Hawthorne  and 
Jones  Very,  whose  essays  and  sonnets  the  Concord  poet 
was  then  editing: 

Mr.  Emerson  asked  me  what  I  had  to  say  of  Hawthorne, 
and  told  me  Mr.  Bancroft  said  that  H.  was  the  best  and 
most  efficient  of  the  custom-house  officers.    Mr.  Emer- 
son seemed  all  congenial  about  him,  but  has  not  yet  read 
his  writings.    He  is  in  a  good  mood  to  do  so,  however,  and 
I  intend  to  bring  him  to  his  knees  in  a  day  or  two,  so  that 
he  will  read  the  book,  and  all  that  Hawthorne  has  written. 
He  says  Very  forbids  all  correcting  of  his  verses;  but  nev- 
ertheless Emerson  selects  and  combines  with  sovereign 
will,   "and  shall,"  he  says,   "make  out  quite  a  little  gem  of 
a  volume."   But  he  adds,   "Hawthorne  says  Very  is  always 
vain.    I  find  I  cannot  forget  that  dictum,  which  you  repeat- 
ed, — but  it  is  continually  confirmed  by  himself,  amidst  all 
his  sublimities." 

Sophia  told  Hawthorne  what  George  Bancroft  (then  collector 
of  Boston)  had  said,  — he  blushed  deeply,  and  replied  "What 
fame!"   After  the  marriage  (July  9,  1842),  in  their  first 
winter  at  the  old  manse,  Hawthorne  developed  genius  as  a 
skater,  and  furnished  a  new  occasion  of  worship  to  his 
adoring  wife,  who  wrote  to  her  sister: 


and  said  to  me  that  Hawthorne  was  a  tiger,  a  bear,  a 
lion,  --in  short,  a  satyr,  --and  there  was  no  tiring  him 
out;  he  might  be  the  death  of  a  man  like  Mr.  E. 

This  is  a  scene  for  a  painter;  all  three  being  then  at 
the  top  of  their  condition,  --Emerson  39  years  old,  Haw- 
thorne 38,  and  Thoreau  25.    Ellery  Channing  at  this  time 
was  living  temporarily  in  Cambridge;  but  in  the  spring  of 
1843  he  came  to  Concord,  and  lived,  as  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
wrote,  "in  a  little  red  cottage  on  the  Cambridge  road, 
with  one  acre  attached,  upon  which  Ellery  has  worked 
very  hard .    He  and  Ellen  (his  wife)  are  very  happy,  and 
Ellery  is  a  very  charming  companion."   He  was  also  a 
good  cook,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  a  year 
or  two  later,  cooked  fish  from  the  river  admirably  for 
the  fastidious  Hawthorne,  who  praised  the  dish.    Haw- 
thorne himself,  in  1844,  cooked  and  washed  dishes,  in 
the  temporary  interregnum  between  housemaids .    On  this 
sore  subject,  Mrs.  H.  wrote  in  August,  1844, — "lam 
much  inclined  to  have  the  black  woman.    My  husband  says 
he  does  not  want  me  to  undertake  to  keep  anybody  who  is 
apparently  innocent,  after  my  late  sore  experience;  he 
says  the  old  black  lady  is  probably  as  bad  already  as  she 
ever  will  be."   As  she  was  to  come  from  the  Peabodys, 
this  was  doubtless  true;  for  they  had  the  art  of  attracting 
by  their  unmeasured  benevolence  the  most  worthless  of 
the  colored  race.    There  is  an  occasional  slip  in  the  edit- 
ing of  these  Concord  and  Lenox  letters;  as  where  the 
beautiful  Anna  Shaw  is  spoken  of  as  "Mrs.  S.  G.  Ward"; 
in  fact,  she  married  Col.  William  Greene.    Mrs.  Ward 
was  Anna  Barker.    There  is  an  amusing,  and  quite  truth- 
ful passage  in  a  letter  of  Hawthorne's  in  1857,  describing 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  who  had  been  an  early  patron  of  the  man 
of  genius: 

As  for  Goodrich,  I  have  rather  a  kindly  feeling  toward 
him,  and  he  himself  is  not  an  unkindly  man,  in  spite  of 
his  propensity  to  feed  and  fatten  himself  on  better  brains 
than  his  own.    Only  let  him  do  that,  and  he  will  really 
sometimes  put  himself  to  some  trouble  to  do  a  good- 
natured  act .    His  quarrel  with  me  was  that  I  broke  away 
from  him  before  he  had  quite  finished  his  meal,  and  while 
a  portion  of  my  brain  was  left;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  really  felt  himself  wronged  by  my  so  doing. 
Really,  I  half  think  so  too.    He  was  born  to  do  what  he  did, 
as  maggots  to  feed  on  rich  cheese. 


I  consider  my  husband  a  rare  sight,  gliding  over  the  icy 
stream  (of  Concord  river).    Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he  looks 
very  graceful,  --perpetually  darting  from  me  in  long,  sweep- 
ing curves,  and  returning  again,  — again  to  shoot  away.    Of- 
ten other  skaters  appear,  --young  men  and  boys,  who  princi- 
pally interest  me  as  foils  to  my  husband,  who,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Nature,  loses  all  shyness,  and  moves  regally,  like 
a  king.    One  afternoon  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Thoreau  went 
with  him  down  the  river .    Henry  Thoreau  is  an  experienced 
skater,  and  was  figuring  dithyrambic  dances  and  Bacchic 
leaps  on  the  ice,  --very  remarkable,  but  very  ugly,  me- 
thought.    Next  him  followed  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  moved  like  a  self-impelled  Greek  statue, 
stately  and  grave.    Mr.  Emerson  closed  the  line,  --evi- 
dently too  weary  to  hold  himself  erect,  pitching  headfor- 
most,  half  lying  on  the  air.    He  came  in  to  rest  himself, 


Among  the  acquaintances  made  by  the  shy  Hawthorne  at 
Brook  Farm  and  Concord  was  George  William  Curtis,  who 
lived  with  a  Concord  farmer  for  a  time  after  leaving  West 
Roxbury.    Among  the  many  letters  printed  by  Mrs.  Lath- 
rop  in  her  entertaining  book  is  one  from  Curtis  at  Rome, 
in  January,  1847,  after  Ellery  Channing  had  made  his 
brief  visit  to  Leghorn  and  Rome,  and  had  published  the 
second  series  of  his  poems,  which  I  found  in  a  sale  cata- 
log the  other  day,  ascribed  to  his  uncle,  the  divine!   Ear- 
lier letters  from  Curtis  to  John  S.  Dwight,  written  at 
Brook  Farm,  Concord,  Rome,  etc.,  appear  among  the 
Dwight  papers,  which  G.  W.  Cooke  is  editing,  and  are 
to  be  published,  I  hear,  by  Harper  in  the  autumn.    This 
is  a  good  find,  for  they  preserve  incidents  of  a  romantic 
period  which  all  the  participants  were  rather  shy  of  writ- 
ing about  afterward .   Curtis  was  present  at  the  building  of 
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Thoreau's  hut  by  Walden,  and  took  part  with  his  brother 
Burrill  in  all  the  festivities  of  Concord,  rural  or  of  the 
village. 


(117) 
CONCORD  IN  1867---  THOREAU  AND  HIS  BOOKS 

It  is  worth  while  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us-- 
particularly  the  French  noblesse.   Some  30  years  ago  there 
came  to  Concord,  where  I  met  him  at  dinner,  a  then  young 
Prince  de  Broglie,  grandson  of  Mme.  de  Stael  (born  in  1834, 
long  after  his  elder  brother,  the  present  due  de  Broglie), 
and  at  the  age  of  21  a  midshipman  in  the  French  navy, 
where  he  rose  to  be  a  captain  before  1869,  when  he  left 
the  service  and  became  an  ecclesiastic.    He  is  now,  if 
living,  the  Abbe  Auguste  Theodore  Paul  de  Broglie;  has 
long  been  professor  of  apologetics  in  the  Catholic  institute 
of  Paris  and  a  copious  writer  on  the  endless  warfare  be- 
tween religion  and  science.    I  am  not  aware  that  he  has 
anywhere  described  his  American  journey;  but  the  comte 
de  Chabrol,  one  of  a  family  of  some  renown  in  Auvergne-- 
I  suppose  a  grandson  of  Chabrol  de  Crousol,  who  was  the 
great  man  of  Rion,  and  one  of  the  Polignac  ministry  which 
caused  the  downfall  of  Charles  X — has  written  in  the  Paris 
bi-monthly  Correspondant  a  review  of  Father  Hecker's 
biography,  in  which  he  describes  Concord  as  he  saw  it  in 
1867--about  the  time  of  Father  de  Broglie's  visit.    The 
page  is  worth  citing  for  its  mixture  of  truth  and  absurdity: 

The  best  known  of  the  founders  of  Brook  Farm  was  Em- 
erson.   Like  our  Victor  Cousin,  who  fancied  himself  a 
great  philosopher  and  was  a  wonderful  writer,  Emerson, 
the  illustrious  master  of  Transcendentalism,  was,  above 
all,  a  great  poet;  and  it  is  in  that  rank  he  will  be  recog- 
nized by  posterity.    ("C'est  en  cette  qualite  que  l'avenir 
saluera.")   At  that  time  his  review,  the  "Christian  Exam- 
iner," guided  the  whole  Unitarian  movement  of  New  Eng- 
land.   Emerson  had  dictated  the  rules  of  this  phalanstery; 
but,  cautious,  as  he  ever  was,  of  his  personality  and  his 
position,  he  had  taken  care  not  to  commit  himself  by  join- 
ing the  community .    He  was  already  established  in  his 
plain  but  elegant  abode  at  Concord,  where  he  received  the 
homage  of  his  admirers.    On  the  bank  of  some  blue  ponds 
("au  bord  des  etangs  blous  caches  dans  les  bois  greles  de 
ce  pays  qui  fait  penser")  hidden  in  the  slender  forest  of 
that  pensive  landscape,  a  few  literati,  like  J.  Thoreau 
(sic),  had  come  to  live  a  hermit  life,  under  the  direction 
of  the  great  man.    Emerson  had  a  greater  merit;  this  was 
to  have  led  the  rural  population  of  that  small  town  to  an 
extraordinary  point  of  culture .    The  old  Puritan  race  had 
there  kept  itself  singularly  pure,  and  furnished  an  exam- 
ple of  that  select  democracy  which  was  the  first  form  of 
republican  institutions  in  Massachusetts . 

When  we  visited  Concord  in  1867,  hardly  a  cottage 
there  which  had  not  a  piano;  three  weekly  papers,  reli- 
gious, political  and  agricultural,  were  displayed  on  the 
table  of  the  small  "parlor";  and  almost  every  evening  the 
people  came  together  to  hear  or  to  give  a  lecture.    Emer- 
son inspired  all  that,  from  the  depth  of  his  religious  se- 
clusion ("du  fond  de  son  sanctuaire").    His  welcome  was 
attractive,  his  conversation  incomparable,  and  the  strang- 
er (foreigner)  who  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it,  kept  a  lively 


recollection  of  it.    Must  I  confess,  however,  that  one  felt 
a  kind  of  embarrassment,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  divinity 
whose  good  nature  was  but  the  radiation  of  the  homage 
paid  to  himself?    His  constant  smile  kept  his  interviewer 
far  away  from  his  thought,  and  seemed  to  say:  "Have  you 
the  presumption  to  fathom  it?"   His  benevolence  savored 
too  much  of  compassion;  and  his  glance,  now  and  then  as 
sharp  as  cold  steel,  raised  suspicions  that  the  austerity 
of  the  Puritan  sectary  sometimes  pierced  through  the  in- 
difference of  the  pantheist . 

Mrs .  Emerson  was  then  quite  given  over  to  spiritual- 
ism; she  wore  a  great  white  veil,  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
a  sentence  to  gaze  into  vacancy;  and  seemed  much  pre- 
occupied when  you  took  a  place  on  her  sofa,  where  the 
greatest  spirits,  from  Confucious  to  St.  Paul,  had  the 
habit,  it  appears,  of  suddenly  sitting  by  her  side.    Miss 
(Ellen)  Emerson,  a  real  saint,  added  to  the  filial  devotion 
with  which  she  waited  on  these  two  peculiar  beings,  a 
peaceful  Christian  faith,  and  the  practice  of  the  lowliest 
duties.    In  her  presence  you  felt  reassured.    Her  large, 
kindly  eyes  seemed  to  say:   'Don't  be  uneasy!  ("soyez 
tranquille"),  you  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and 
among  excellent  persons, "--which  was  true. 

The  amusing  blunders  of  this  description — about  one 
capital  error  for  every  line --cannot  wholly  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  observer  had  eyes,  though  his  inference  from 
what  he  saw  was  so  misguided  by  his  own  presupposition. 
Emerson  no  more  founded  Brook  Farm  than  Cousin  invent- 
ed Fourierism;  he  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer as  M.  Chabrol  with  the  Revue  de  Paris;  Henry  Tho- 
reau was  the  only  hermit  of  Walden,  and  was  not  directed 
there  by  any  man,  great  or  small: 

Where  his  clear  spirit  leads  him,  there's  his  road. 

In  1867  there  were  not  20  pianos  in  Concord  village,  and 
most  of  those  were  out  of  tune;  nor  was  the  "remarkable 
degree  of  cultivation,"  which  the  Frenchman  observed, 
due  (except  in  part)  to  Emerson,  any  more  than  the  "Gre- 
cian comity  and  provincial  frugality"  of  Marseilles  in 
Agricola's  time,  which  Tacitus  mentions  were  due  to  that 
great  general,  who  happened  to  live  there  a  few  years.   It 
is  pardonable  to  mistake  the  borders  of  Mrs.  Emerson's 
cap  for  a  "great  white  veil,"  which  she  never  wore;  the 
talk  about  her  conversing  with  Confucious  and  St.  Paul, 
to  the  neglect  of  her  callers ,  is  pure  nonsense .   But  this 
lively  Auvergnat  (the  people  of  his  province  used  to  pass 
in  Paris  for  Beotians)  did  really  see  the  aspect  of  Emer- 
son, though  he  interpreted  it  after  the  fashion  of  men  who 
think  more  of  themselves  than  of  the  men  they  are  talking 
with.    His  companion,  --if  he  were  the  companion  of  the 
Prince  de  Broglie,  as  I  suspect,  --would  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent report,  --being  a  man,  as  I  remember,  of  singular 
modesty  and  grace,  with  the  true  bearing  of  a  gentleman. 
M.  Chabrol  describes  Charles  Dana,  whom  he  has  occa- 
sion to  mention,  as  "a  marvelous  talker,  editor  of  the 
great  monthly  review,  the  Sun,  and  secretary  of  state 
during  the  secession  war."   His  secretaryship  was  like 
the  sword  of  Balaam,  in  the  museum  of  the  French  show- 
man,--"Messieurs,  this  is  the  very  sword  Balaam  the 
prophet  wished  for." 

Mr.  Hubert,  in  the  July  Book  Buyer,  having  visited 
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Concord  more  recently,  comes  nearer  the  truth  of  land- 
scape, and,  as  his  topic  is  Thoreau,  is  more  full  and  ex- 
act concerning  him  and  his  "vie  de  solitaire."  But  I  notice 
some  mistakes  it  may  be  well  to  correct,  and  which  Mr. 
H.  might  have  corrected  had  he  read  Thoreau's  "Famil- 
iar Letters"  more  carefully.    The  Walden  hut  was  moved 
by  Hugh  Whelan  from  its  original  site  in  1848;  then  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Estabrook  country,  three  miles  north- 
west, before  1854;  it  stood  there  till  about  10  years  after 
Thoreau's  death,  when  it  collapsed  and  disappeared.    Tho- 
reau's  father  died  in  1859,  not  1857;  the  payment  for  the 
printing  of  the  Week  was  chiefly  by  pencil  making,  not  by 
surveying;  for  Thoreau  said  in  November,  1853,   "I  was 
obliged  to  manufacture  $1000  worth  of  pencils,  and  slowly 
dispose  of,  and  finally  sacrifice  them,  in  order  to  pay  an 
assumed  debt  of  $100."   By  surveying,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, he  earned  $76.    Mr.  Hubert  shows,  however,  that 
buyers  of  what  assumes  to  be  the  second  edition  of  the 
Week  are  really  getting  the  unsold  balance  of  the  first  edi- 
tion,--which  commands  a  large  price  now.    The  first  edi- 
tion of  "Walden"  sold  the  other  day  for  $4.50,  and  copies 
have  brought  more,  I  fancy.    This  is  as  much  as  the  new 
illustrated  edition  will  fetch,  I  suppose,  when  it  comes 
out.    Meantime,  while  Willis's  "Cape  Cod"  is  forgotten, 
Thoreau's  has  had  an  illustrated  edition,  and  still  sells 
well  in  the  original  form .   Yet  Willis  was  a  popular  author 
in  his  day,  and  Thoreau  had  to  wait  years  for  a  publisher; 
so  unsubstantial  is  contemporary  fame . 


His  affection  for  this  warm-hearted  professor,  whose 
special  pupil  Lyman  became  after  graduation,  and  the 
fact  that  he  and  our  classmate  Alexander  Agassiz  mar- 
ried sisters  (daughters  of  the  late  George  R.  Russell), 
seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  error  that  Louis  Agassiz 
was  his  father-in-law.    In  fact,  the  two  daughters  of 
Agassiz  married  Henry  Higginson  and  Quincy  Shaw,  -- 
the  latter  by  marriage  the  uncle  of  Theodore  Lyman. 
In  college  Lyman  was  gay,  and  finally  studious, --having 
been  so  well  fitted  that  he  found  the  first  years  of  college 
life  too  easy;  he  then  devoted  himself  to  natural  science, 
and  became  a  high  authority  in  ichthyology,  --serving  the 
state  long  and  well  as  fish  commissioner.    His  war  rec- 
ord, without  being  exceptionally  brilliant  like  our  class- 
mate Gen.  Barlow's,  was  distinguished  for  good  sense 
and  courage  in  the  performance  of  staff  duty.   As  a  youth 
he  had  a  taste  for  military  life,  and  his  contributions  to 
the  Harvard  magazine  which  the  classes  of  '55  and  '56 
founded  in  1854,  related  chiefly  to  military  themes,  on 
which  he  joked,  with  a  substratum  of  excellent  sense. 
His  literary  fame  in  college,  however,  rests  chiefly  on 
a  Hasty  Pudding  club  song,  --"Long  Since  When  our  Fore- 
fathers Landed, "--which  is  still  sung  at  feasts  of  the 
brethren,  even  as  Lyman  himself  used  to  sing  it  when 
"chorister"  of  that  ancient  club. 

Harry  Marten,  the  wit  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth, 
lingering  out  his  days  of  imprisonment  at  Chepstow, 
wrote  an  acrostic  in  his  prison,  which  thus  closes: 


(118) 
THE  LATE  THEODORE  LYMAN 

It  is  pleasant  to  see,  even  by  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
obituary  notices  of  my  classmate  "Ted"  Lyman,  that  his 
death  was  not  forestalled  by  those  elaborate  encomia  sent 
to  the  daily  newspapers,  sometimes  years  in  advance  of 
their  use,  which  have  become  common  in  this  advertising 
age.    Few  men  needed  such  prepared  tributes  less;  his 
career  in  public  being  well  known,  and  his  private  friend- 
ships many  and  almost  world-wide.    His  father  had  studied 
in  Edinburg,  and  seen  the  great  Goethe  at  Weimar,  in  the 
early  years  of  our  century;  he  had  also  taken  this  son 
abroad  before  sending  him  to  Harvard,  --where,  indeed, 
Mayor  Lyman  did  not  live  to  see  him,  for  he  died  in  1849, 
after  providing  for  the  first  state  reform  school  in  the 
country,  at  Westboro,  where  it  now  bears  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  "Lyman  school."   Theodore,  third  of  the  name, 
was  born  23  years  after  his  father's  graduation  at  Harvard, 
and  graduated  45  years  after,  --an  unusually  long  interval 
between  father  and  son  at  the  same  college.    He  was  first 
cousin,  by  his  mother's  side,  to  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, grandson  of  the  Eliot  who  established  there  in  1814 
the  Greek  professorship  now  held  by  Prof.  Goodwin.    As 
Mayor  Lyman  concealed  for  some  years  the  fact  that  he 
had  endowed  the  Westboro  school,  so  Samuel  Eliot  only 
revealed  by  his  death  his  foundation  of  this  professorship; 
traits  of  munificence  that  were  once  more  common  in  Bos- 
ton than  now,  but  which  the  late  Theodore  Lyman  inherited. 

Our  classmate  also  inherited  cheerful  spirits,  ready 
wit,  a  mind  open  rather  than  profound,  but  sincerely  de- 
voted to  exact  knowledge,  --especially  after  he  came  in 
contact  with  that  gifted  teacher  of  science,  Louis  Agassiz. 


Examples  preach  to  the  eye,  --heed  then,  mine  says, 
Not  how  you  end,  but  how  you  spend  your  days. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Theodore  Lyman  to  end  his  prosper- 
ous and  happy  life  in  long  and  irksome  disease,  whose 
only  changes  were  from  bad  to  worse.    It  was  then  that 
the  genuine  character  of  our  friend  came  out  in  the  no- 
blest form.    That  cheerful  temper  which  might  have 
seemed  levity  in  youth  was  found  to  be  the  fortitude  of 
the  dying  soldier,  and  the  consolation  of  despairing 
friends.    His  best  title  to  remembrance  is  neither  his 
liberality  nor  his  talent,  --but  that  unfailing  endurance 
of  the  worst  physical  ills,  and  the  generosity  of  soul 
with  which  he  spared  to  others  the  suffering  he  could 
not  avoid,  but  of  which  he  would  not  complain. 

Concord,  September  11,  1897.  F.  B.  S. 


(119) 
HAWTHORNE 'S  HAUNTS  IN  MAINE 

The  biographers  of  Hawthorne  have  done  scant  justice 
to  his  early  years  and  the  slow  steps  by  which  he  arrived 
at  so  perfect  a  style,  and  an  art  so  peculiar  to  himself 
that  hardly  a  parallel  can  be  found  for  him  in  any  nation. 
Ellery  Charming  called  him  "New  England's  Chaucer," 
but  that  only  hinted  at  his  story -telling  faculty,  in  which 
imagination,  description  and  the  dramatic  art  were  min- 
gled as  in  Chaucer,  but  without  the  accomplishment  of 
verse.    Hawthorne  himself,  if  fond  of  personal  talk, 
loved  to  disguise  his  personality  in  masks  and  veils  of 
fiction;  and  was  very  careful  not  to  expose  the  secrets 
of  his  literary  apprenticeship.    He  selected  only  a  por- 
tion of  his  earlier  published  writings  for  preservation  in 
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his  later  volumes;  and  he  refused  all  continuance  of  life 
to  his  slender  youthful  novel,  "Fanshawe,"--in  which  may 
plainly  be  seen  the  influence  on  the  young  author's  imagi- 
nation of  the  wild  scenery  of  the  forest  and  lake  country 
of  Maine,  25  or  30  miles  northwest  of  Portland,  in  which 
so  much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent.    The  same  scenery  ap- 
pears in  several  of  his  "Twice- Told  Tales,"  and  in  those 
which  he  told  but  once,  --refusing  to  collect  them  from  the 
magazines  and  annuals  in  which  they  had  first  been  print- 
ed.   Neither  Julian  Hawthorne  nor  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Lathrop,  have  taken  pains  enough  to  trace  out  these  ne- 
glected writings,  which  can  easily  be  identified;  and  they 
take  too  little  account  of  the  curious  and  interesting  diary 
of  Nat  Hawthorne,  the  boy  in  the  Maine  woods,  which  Mr. 
Pickard,  the  biographer  of  Whittier,  has  described  and 
partly  printed  in  a  small  volume,  --"Hawthorne's  First 
Diary,"  lately  published  by  Houghton.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  a  genuine  diary,  beginning  at  the  date 
(June  1,  1816)  when  his  uncle,  Richard  Manning,  gave  him 
the  blank  book  from  which  Symmes  copied  the  passages 
that  have  several  times  been  printed,  though  the  book  it- 
self has  disappeared. 

Nat  Hathorn  (so  the  name  was  then  written  and  pro- 
nounced, --with  the  accent  on  the  "Ha,"  which  sounded  as 
does  the  interjection)  was  not  12  years  old  when  his  un- 
cle gave  him  the  book,  with  the  excellent  written  advice, 
"that  he  write  out  his  thoughts,  some  every  day,  in  as  good 
words  as  he  can,  upon  any  and  all  subjects;  as  it  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  his  securing  for  mature  years,  command 
of  thought  and  language."   The  lad  followed  the  advice,  and 
continued  to  write  in  this  book  until  after  August,  1816,  -- 
and  in  many  another  note  book  for  at  least  40  years  longer. 
And  it  was  by  this  habit  and  by  the  careful  use  Hawthorne 
made  of  his  notes,  when  enlarging  them  to  write  his  pub- 
lished books,  that  he  partly  owed  the  precision  and  polish 
of  his  style.    This  diary  shows,  however,  that  he  had  the 
gift  of  close  observation  and  clear  description  at  an  age 
when  most  boys  can  write  nothing  worth  reading.   It  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  by  Hawthorne;  he  had  left  it  with  his 
uncle,  whose  widow,  one  of  the  Dingley  family  (early  set- 
tlers of  Raymond)  married  Francis  Radoux,  an  officer  un- 
der Napoleon,  for  her  second  husband,  and  kept  the  manu- 
script book  in  her  house  by  Dingley  Brook,  whence  her 
books  were  removed  after  her  death,  and  this  particular 
one  stolen  by  a  Raymond  soldier  in  the  civil  war  (Small, 
of  the  25th  Maine  regiment),  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Wil- 
liam Symmes.    This  account  is  every  way  probable,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  the  original  may  yet  be  found  and  put  in 
some  library  or  private  collection.    It  was  last  heard  of 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  Symmes  sometimes  dwelt. 

The  descent  and  career  of  William  Symmes,  into  whose 
hands  the  diary  fell  in  the  manner  above-named,  were  wor- 
thy of  introduction  in  one  of  Hawthorne's  tales,  had  he  cho- 
sen to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  story,  as  perhaps 
he  was .    This  illegitimate  son  of  a  (presumably)  Virginian 
slave-woman,  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Harvard 
graduates  and  Puritan  ministers  on  his  father's  side.    Wil- 
liam Symmes,  his  father,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1780, 
and  became  a  leading  lawyer  in  Portland,  after  living  for 
a  time  as  tutor  in  Virginia;  he  was  preceded  by  five  gener- 
ations of  Harvard  graduates,  all  ministers,  --the  first 
Zechariah  Symmes  of  the  class  of  1657,  being  the  son  of 
an  English  clergyman  of  the  same  name,  who  was  the  son 


of  a  William,  also  an  English  clergyman,  whose  father 
had  suffered  persecution  under  Bloody  Mary.    The  Port- 
land lawyer  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  race  to 
practice  law:  he  died  unmarried,  and  the  mulatto  child, 
born  in  1805,  was  his  only  descendant.    When  the  boy 
was  two  years  old,  his  father  died,  and  soon  after  he 
was  adopted  by  Capt.  Britton  of  Otisfield  (now  Naples)  a 
town  adjoining  Raymond,  and  there  educated  in  the  com- 
mon school.    By  the  time  Nat  Hawthorne  went  to  Raymond 
to  visit  his  uncle,  in  1813  or  later,   "Bill  Symmes"  would 
be  eight  years  old,  and  for  seven  years  or  so  the  two 
boys  were  occasionally  playmates .    While  Hawthorne  was 
in  college,  the  colored  lad  grew  up,  and  went  to  sea  the 
very  year  that  his  friend  graduated  at  Bowdoin.    He  fol- 
lowed the  sea  for  25  years,  and  toward  the  end  of  his 
sailor  life,  he  declared  that  he  met  Hawthorne,  then  con- 
sul there,  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool.    Then  followed 
this  statement  by  Symmes: 

Hawthorne  recognized  me  across  the  street,  and  "hove 
me  to."   We  had  a  long  talk,  and  he  conversed  in  that  easy, 
bewitching  style  of  which  he  was  perfect  master  when  he 
pleased.    I  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  in  Raymond  since 
his  mother  moved  back  to  Salem  (about  1822).     He  an- 
swered,  "I  have,  but  have  no  wish  to  go  again;  for,  soon 
after  we  left,  Uncle  Richard  rented  the  house  to  Col. 
Eben  Scribner  to  keep  a  stage  tavern.    Everything  I  loved 
was  neglected;  our  fruit  trees  died,  and  now  they  have 
turned  the  old  mansion  into  a  meeting-house.    Uncle  Rich- 
ard is  dead;  my  idols  are  destroyed,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  revisit  the  places  where  their  altars  stood.    But  I  have 
never  seen  the  place  that  enchanted  me  like  the  flat  rock 
at  the  outlet  of  Thomas  pond,  from  which  we  used  to  fish. 
In  an  October  afternoon,  just  when  the  oak  trees  put  on 
their  red  coats,  the  view  from  that  spot,  looking  to  the 
slopes  of  Rattlesnake  mountain,  through  the  haze  of  Indian 
summer,  was  to  me  more  enchanting  than  anything  I  have 
seen  since;  and  I  have  seriously  thought  of  inducing  some 
artist  to  go  to  Raymond  in  the  pleasant  autumn  to  make 
for  me  a  view  from  the  rock  where  we  used  to  play. 

If  this  was  written  by  Symmes,  or  by  some  person  to 
whom  he  gave  the  hint,  it  shows  equally  well  a  recollec- 
tion and  power  of  writing  which  are  interesting.    Some 
friend  of  Symmes,  who  wrote  his  obituary  at  his  death  in 
October,  1 871 ,  said  therein  that  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Col.  L.  C.  Baker,  of  the  secret  service  during  the 
civil  war,  and  was  employed  by  him  as  a  spy.    In  this 
service  he  had  various  names,  Asa  Hicks,  Thad  Turner, 
"Caswell's  Corner,"  Deacon  Lovell,   "College  Swamp," 
Deacon  Hancock,  etc.,  and  made  enemies;  to  avoid  whom 
he  lived  secluded  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Georgetown. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  a  devout  Methodist,  and  would 
repeat  hymns  which  his  foster-mother,  Beulah  Britton, 
had  taught  him  when  a  boy.    He  boasted  that  in  his  boy- 
hood he  used  to  play  with  Senator  Fessenden  and  Haw- 
thorne; and  that  they  never  offended  him  on  account  of 
his  color.    He  outlived  Hawthorne  by  seven  years,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  sixth  year  (1870)  that  he  began  to  print 
passages  from  the  diary. 

All  this,  arrayed  in  the  colors  of  Hawthorne's  imagina- 
tion, would  have  made  a  fascinating  tale;  and  the  power 
of  story-telling,  by  all  accounts,  began  with  him  early. 
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Symmes  speaks  of  it,  specifying  "witch  and  ghost  stories"; 
and  Hawthorne  relates  that  when  they  were  in  college,  his 
friend,  Horatio  Bridge,  foretold  he  would  be  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion.  Small  trace  of  this  gift  appears  in  these  fragments  of 
a  journal;  but  the  habit  of  minute  observation  and  precise 
statement,  so  essential  to  a  novelist,  are  very  obvious  in 
the  childish  pages.    Moreover,  we  see  how  his  fancy  was 
colored,  not  only  by  the  old-fashioned  life  and  tragic  his- 
tory of  Salem,  with  its  witch  hangings  and  murders,  but 
also  by  the  wild  scenery  and  somber  forests  of  Maine.    It 
would  not  be  strange  if  the  region  about  Sebago  lake  and 
Dingley  brook  and  Radoux's  Mill  should  become  some  day 
a  resort  of  the  readers  of  Hawthorne,  tracing  out  the  ma- 
terial basis  of  his  genius.    Mr.  Pickard's  little  book  is 
quite  justified  by  the  very  proper  interest  taken  in  a  gen- 
ius so  singular  as  that  of  the  older  Hawthorne.    The  Amer- 
ican note  books,  published  by  Mrs.  Hawthorne  after  her 
husband's  death,  and  full  of  good  things,  are  but  this  boy- 
ish diary  carried  up  into  the  higher  and  more  varied  ex- 
periences of  the  man.    The  New  England  Magazine,  which 
lately  had  a  full  account  of  the  Salisbury  hero,  Maj.  Pike, 
contemporary  and  colleague  of  Hawthorne's  first  American 
ancestor,  Maj.  William  Hathorn,  will  soon  publish  one  of 
the  hitherto  overlooked  tales  of  the  youthful  Hawthorne, 
who  first  inserted  the  "w"  in  his  family  name. 


(120) 
EMERSON  AND  STERLING 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that,  in  the  great  mass  of  Emerson's 
correspondence  and  journalizing  and  table-talk,  the  first 
selection  made  since  his  death  (the  Carlyle-Emerson  cor- 
respondence having  appeared  during  Emerson's  lifetime) 
should  be  this  slender  volume  which  Houghton  publishes 
concerning  John  Sterling, --an  interesting  personality, 
but  with  whom  the  interchange  of  thought  was  brief  and 
comparatively  youthful.    Sterling,  three  years  younger 
than  Emerson,  died  at  36;  and  up  to  1844  Emerson,  though 
writing  much  that  will  ever  charm  the  reader  who  can  dis- 
tinguish high  thought  from  contemporary  rhetoric,  had  not 
reached  the  maturity  of  his  versatile  powers,  and  was  still 
too  much  involved  in  the  clerical  vestments  he  had  been 
striving  for  a  dozen  years  to  throw  off: 

The  inbred  parson  struggling  to  get  free 

His  upper  parts,  --then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds. 

Sterling  also  had  undergone  this  parsonic  stage  of  develop- 
ment, but  had  broken  from  its  bonds  with  more  resent- 
ment, as  these  letters  declare.    Thus,  at  the  end  of  1841, 
he  writes: 

In  England  we  not  only  have  the  same  aggressive  ma- 
terial element  as  in  the  United  States,  but  a  second  fact 
unknown  there,  namely,  the  social  authority  of  Church 
Orthodoxy,  derived  from  the  close  connection  between  the 
aristocracy  (that  is  the  rich)  and  the  clergy.    How  remark- 
able it  is  that  the  critical  and  historical  difficulties  of  the 
Bible  were  pointed  out  by  clear-sighted  English  writers 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  thence  passed,  through  Vol- 
taire, into  the  whole  mind  of  continental  Europe,  --and  yet 
that,  in  this  country,  both  the  facts  and  the  books  about 


them  remain  utterly  unknown  except  to  a  few  recluses ! 
The  overthrow  of  our  dead  biblical  dogmatism  must,  how- 
ever, be  preparing,  and  may  be  nearer  than  appears. 
The  great  curse  is  the  wretched  and  seemingly  hopeless 
mechanical  pedantry  of  our  monastic  college  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

As  Sterling  himself  had  a  rather  brilliant  career  at 
Cambridge,  where  his  youthful  humor  cast  a  flash  of  light 
on  the  parsonic  environment  in  which  he  afterward  found 
himself;  ("Has  not  the  church  a  black  dragoon  in  every 
parish,  on  good  pay  and  rations,  horse-meat  and  man's- 
meat,  to  patrol  and  battle  for  her?")- -this  testimony 
against  the  universities  was  the  more  searching.    Jowett 
and  Stanley  took  the  matter  up  a  few  years  later,  --Jowett 
saying  in  1848:    "Can  it  be  truly  said  that  much  has  been 
done  in  Oxford  during  the  last  20  years  for  scriptural  in- 
terpretation, which  seems  to  be  the  most  hopeful  mine  in 
theology,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  least  explored?"   In 
June,  1842,  Sterling  adds :    "Thought  is  leaking  into  this 
country;  even  Strauss  sells.    I  hear  his  copyright  is  worth 
more  in  Germany  than  that  of  any  living  writer,  — his 
books  selling  like  Bulwer's  novels  among  us."   And  now, 
after  55  years,  Strauss  is  long  passed  by,  and  Arthur 
Balfour  has  been  sinking  a  shaft  to  find  the  "foundations 
of  belief"  in  England. 

Emerson  recognized  and  perhaps  did  not  overrate  the 
high  quality  of  Sterling  in  his  books,  --mostly  now  forgot- 
ten, --his  special  criticism  of  the  poems  and  the  deceased 
tragedy  of  "Strafford,"  which  was  dedicated  to  Emerson, 
has  much  weight;  for  he  was  our  best  critic,  though  some- 
what capricious  and  variable.    In  1840  Emerson  wrote:   "I 
have  read  your  poems  with  great  pleasure.    The  ballad  of 
Alfred  (the  Harper)  delighted  me  when  I  first  read  it;  but 
I  read  it  so  often  to  my  friends  that  I  discovered  the  last 
verses  were  not  equal  to  the  rest.    Shall  I  gossip  on,  and 
tell  you  that  the  two  lines, 

Still  lives  the  song  though  Regnar  dies! 
Fill  high  your  cups  again, 

rung  for  a  long  time  in  my  ear,  and  had  a  kind  of  witch- 
craft for  my  fancy.    I  confess  I  am  a  little  subject  to 
these  aberrations.    I  believe  I  do  not  set  an  equal  value 
on  all  the  pieces,  yet  I  must  count  him  happy  who  has  this 
delicious  music  in  his  brain,  who  can  strike  the  chords  of 
rhyme  with  a  brave  and  true  stroke." 

"These  aberrations"  were  indeed  characteristic  of  Em- 
erson.   Soon  after  Tennyson's  "Maud"  came  out,  he  said: 
"As  I  was  walking  with  N.  in  the  autumnal  woods  this 
afternoon,  we  thought  that  all  Maud  was  filled  with  the 
description  of  these  golden  colors;  but  on  looking  in  the 
book  we  found  only  these  two  lines: 

And  out  he  walked  when  the  wind  like  a  broken 

worlding  wailed. 
And  the  flying  gold  of  the  ruined  woodlands  drove 

through  the  air. 

Sterling's  dedication  of  "Strafford"  to  Emerson  is  worth 
rescuing  from  the  grave  of  that  buried  tragedy,  over  which 
Margaret  Fuller,  in  the  Dial  for  January,  1844,  raised  a 
sepulchral  monument  almost  as  huge  as  that  of  Schliemann 
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at  Athens,  and  with  more  bad  verse  inscribed: 

Teacher  of  starry  wisdom  high,  serene, 

Receive  the  gift  our  common  ground  supplies; 

Red  flowers,  dark  leaves,  --that  ne'er  on  earth  had  been 
Without  the  influence  of  sidereal  skies . 


(121) 

TENNYSON  AND  EMERSON 

It  is  plain  that  the  amiable  son  of  Tennyson  who  writes 
his  excellent  but  too  profuse  biography,  knows  more  of 
England  and  his  own  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  than  he 
does  of  America,  --or,  for  that  matter,  of  most  foreign 
countries.    He  calls  our  famous  singers,  the  Hutchinson 
family,   "ladies, "--though  they  spoke  and  sung  of  them- 
selves as  "a  band  of  brothers,"  and  had  but  one  sister  in 
their  choir — the  Abby  whom  Tennyson  praised  without  hav- 
ing heard  her .    The  son  thinks  his  father  began  to  be  known 
as  a  poet  in  America  about  1837;  but  Emerson  wrote  to 
Carlyle  in  1844,  --"Tennyson  is  an  old  favorite  of  mine;  I 
owned  his  book  before  I  saw  your  face, "--that  is,  before 
August  25,  1833,  when  Emerson  went  to  see  Carlyle  at 
Craigenputtock .    And  Ellery  Channing  assures  me  that  he 
used  to  read  Tennyson's  verses  as  they  came  out  at  rare 
intervals  in  the  magazines,  before  1835,  when  he  was 
as  unknown  to  the  public  in  England  as  Hawthorne  was  in 
America.   These  two  men  of  genius  had  much  in  common, 
--Hawthorne  writing  good  prose,  which  Tennyson  never 
quite  effected, --and  Tennyson  exquisite  verse,  which  Haw- 
thorne rarely  attempted.    The  same  force  of  imagination, 
the  same  sensitiveness,  the  same  unlikeness  to  their  gen- 
eration,--and  even  the  same  personal  beauty,  --were  seen 
in  the  recluse  son  of  the  Lincolnshire  parson  and  the  her- 
mit of  Salem  and  the  Maine  woods. 

His  biographer  cites,  in  part,  Carlyle's  description  of 
Tennyson  to  Emerson  in  August,  1844,  --omitting  some 
touches  which  I  may  supply.    "Alfred  is  the  son  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman  farmer,  I  think"  (a  blunder  of  Carlyle, 
such  as  he  often  made);  "indeed,  you  see  in  his  verses 
that  he  is  a  native  of  'moated  granges'  and  green,  fat  pas- 
tures, not  of  mountains  and  their  torrents  and  storms.   He 
often  skips  me,  in  his  brief  visits  to  London;  skips  every- 
body, indeed,  being  a  man  solitary  and  sad,  as  certain 
men  are,  — dwelling  in  an  element  of  gloom;  carrying  a 
bit  of  Chaos  about  him,  in  short,  which  he  is  manufactur- 
ing into  Cosmos.    He  is  often  unwell;  very  chaotic,  — his 
way  is  through  Chaos  and  the  Bottomless  and  Pathless." 
There  was  a  special  reason  for  his  sadness  in  that  year, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  --a  trouble  about  money  mat- 
ters, --which  assumed  in  Tennyson's  eyes  a  gravity  that 
seems  now  amusing,  but  was  to  him  very  awful,  --as  Eng- 
lishmen in  general  look  on  such  things .    A  great  contrast 
was  this  to  Emerson's  habit  in  pecuniary  trials,  of  which 
he  had  his  full  share,  in  early  and  in  middle  life.    It  is 
not  true,  however,  as  Senator  Hoar  has  lately  written,  in 
comment  on  some  stupid  scribbler,  that  Emerson  "had  no 
money  to  lend,"  for,  in  his  frank  exhibit  of  his  circum- 
stances to  Carlyle  in  1838,  Emerson  wrote:    "Besides  my 
house,  I  have,  I  believe,  $22,000,  whose  income  in  ordi- 
nary years  is  6  per  cent."   This  he  had  inherited  some  six 
years  before,  and  continued  to  hold  until,  by  an  unlucky 


investment  in  railroad  shares,  much  of  it  disappeared. 
Of  course  it  had  been  lent  in  some  form  before,  --else  it 
would  not  have  yielded  $1300  a  year,  but  perhaps  not  in 
mortgages .    When  it  disappeared  Emerson  made  no  great 
wail  about  it;  not  being  so  anxious  as  most  Englishmen 
are  about  money.    When  Tennyson  was  dining  in  Ireland, 
and  a  young  person  by  whom  he  sat  spoke  of  a  certain 
wedding  as  "penniless,"  the  poet  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
for  a  big  penny,  clapped  it  down  before  his  fair  neighbor 
with  a  bang  and  said:    "There I  I  give  you  that,  --it  is  the 
god  you  worship,"  whereat  she  was  much  amazed  and  flus- 
tered, to  hear  the  truth  thus  declared  in  sincerity.    But 
she  was  not  alone  in  her  religion. 

There  is  a  true  English  jingle  of  £  s.  d.- -mingled  with 
the  golden  and  silvery  notes  of  the  Muse,  — at  intervals  in 
the  first  volume.    A  certain  English  Dr.  Allen  (it  would 
be  such  a  relief  to  the  British  mind  to  be  able  to  call  him 
an  American!),  a  medical  man  and  promoter  of  wood- 
carving  by  machinery,  had  between  1840  and  1844  per- 
suaded the  innocent  Tennysons  to  put  several  thousand 
pounds  into  his  carving  scheme.    "The  confidence  Lord 
Tennyson  had  placed  in  the  'earnest-frothy'  Dr.  Allen 
proved  to  be  misplaced.    The  entire  project  collapsed; 
my  father's  worldly  goods  were  all  gone,  and  a  portion 
of  the  property  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.   Then  followed 
a  season  of  real  hardship;  so  severe  a  hypochondria  set 
in  upon  him  that  his  friends  despaired  of  his  life."   His 
brother-in-law,   Lushington,  insured  Dr.  Allen's  life  for 
a  part  of  the  debt  in  1844,  and  the  disappointing  doctor 
thoughtfully  died  in  the  next  January.    Upon  receipt  of  the 
news,  which  restored  to  the  poet  a  part  of  his  property, 
by  the  life  insurance,  Tennyson  wrote  to  FitzGerald:   "No 
gladness  crossed  my  heart,  but  sorrow  and  pity;  that's 
not  theatrical,  but  the  truth."   In  the  following  September 
Sir  Robert  Peel  put  him  on  the  pension  list  for  200  pounds; 
but  when  Milnes  and  Hallam  urged  the  premier  to  do  it 
(Sheridan  Knowles  being  the  other  candidate  for  a  pen- 
sion), it  came  out  that  Peel,  the  schoolmate  of  Byron,  had 
read  neither  Tennyson  nor  Knowles !    Milnes  gave  him 
"Ulysses"  to  read,  and  presently  Peel  wrote  to  Hallam 
(not  to  Tennyson,  as  the  book  says),   "I  rejoice  that  you 
have  enabled  me  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  Parliament  by 
advising  the  crown  to  confer  a  mark  of  royal  favor  on  one 
who  has  devoted  to  worthy  purposes  great  intellectual  pow- 
ers."  What  Peel  did  say  to  Tennyson  was  that  he  "need  not 
be  fettered  by  his  pension  in  the  public  expression  of  any 
opinion."   Upon  the  whole  matter  the  poet  thus  wrote  to 
his  clerical  friend  Rawnsley: 

I  have  gone  through  a  vast  deal  of  suffering  (as  to 
money  difficulties  in  my  family,  etc. , )  since  I  saw  you 
last,  and  would  not  live  it  over  again  for  quadruple  the 
pension  Peel  has  given  me.    Well,  I  suppose  I  ought  in  a 
manner  to  be  grateful.    I  have  done  nothing  slavish  to  get 
it.    I  never  even  solicited  for  it,  either  by  myself  or 
through  others .    It  was  all  done  for  me  without  word  or 
hint  from  me. . . .    Something  in  that  word  "pension"  sticks 
in  my  gizzard;  it  is  only  the  name,  and  perhaps  would 
"smell  sweeter"  by  some  other.    I  feel  the  least  bit  pos- 
sible Miss  Martineauish  about  it.    You  know  she  refused 
one,  saying  "she  should  be  robbing  the  people,  who  did 
not  make  laws  for  themselves."   However,  that  is  non- 
sense.   If  the  people  did  make  laws  for  themselves,  --if 
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these  things  went  by  universal  suffrage,  what  literary  man 
would  get  a  lift?    Meantime  there  is  some  meaning  in  hav- 
ing a  gentleman  and  a  classic  at  the  head  of  affairs,  who 
may  now  and  then  direct  the  stream  of  public  bounty  to  us, 
poor  devils,  --whom  the  Grundyites  would  not  only  not  re- 
munerate, but  kick  out  of  society  as  barely  respectable. 
For  Calliope  herself,  as  I  have  heard,  never  kept  a  gig, 
but  walks  barefoot  about  the  sacred  hill,  no  better  than  an 
Irish-woman. 

The  new  element  which  Tennyson  introduced,  or  re- 
stored to  English  poetry,  was  its  pictorial  power,  which 
had  become  dimmed  or  overcast  with  too  much  rhetoric  in 
the  poets  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.   His  friend 
Arthur  Hallam  well  said,  in  1831,   "Poetry  cannot  be  too 
pictorial,  for  it  cannot  represent  too  truly;  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  poetic  language  to  paint."    Less  concisely  he 
added,  what  is  also  very  true,   "It  is  observable  in  the 
models  of  art  left  for  the  worship  of  ages  by  the  Greeks, 
and  in  those  too  rare  specimens  of  Roman  production 
which  breathe  a  Greek  spirit,  that  their  way  of  imaging 
a  mood  of  the  human  heart  resembles  much  Alfred's  man- 
ner of  delineation.    You  will  find  instances  in  all  the  Greek 
poems  of  the  highest  order,  --I  can  only  call  into  distinct 
recollection  the  divine  passage  about  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia  in  Lucretius,  the  desolation  of  Ariadne  in  Catullus, 
and  the  fragments  of  Sappho,  --in  all  which  I  see  much 
congeniality  to  Alfred's  peculiar  power."    It  may  be  said, 
too,  that  this  power  was  as  manifest  in  his  early  poems 
as  in  his  more  labored  later  ones;  the  "Ode  to  Memory," 
the  "Lotos  Eaters"  and  "Ulysses"  show  it  as  much  as  the 
"Princess"  or  the  "Idylls." 

This  letter  is  not  a  criticism  on  Tennyson's  biography, 
which  is  so  much  more  than  a  mere  life  of  the  man.    It  ap- 
pears that  Tennyson,  though  so  good  a  poet  (yet  he  never 
quite  got  over  that  trait  in  verse-making  which  caused  Em- 
erson to  style  his  verse  "factitious"),  was  equally  good  as 
a  critic,  especially  of  other  poets.    No  man  was  more 
sensitive  to  the  quality  of  verse  written  by  others,  and 
he  once  declared  of  himself  that  he  knew  the  metrical 
"quantity"  of  every  English  word  except  "scissors."   His 
experiments  in  the  classic  meters  were  extraordinarily 
good,  --particularly  his  imitation  of  the  Sapphic  and  Adon- 
ic, of  Sappho  herself. . . . 

His  reminiscence  of  the  poem  of  Catullus  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  brings  in  also  the  same  poet's  delight  in 
the  peninsula  ("all-but-island")  of  Sirmio  in  northern  Italy, 
which  he  visited  from  Verona,  the  birthplace  of  Catullus, 
in  1880: 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione 
row! 

So  they  rowed,  and  there  we  landed,  --0  venusta 
Sirmio! 

There  to  me  through  all  the  groves  of  olive  in 
the  summer  glow, 

There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin,  where  the  purple 
flowers  grow, 

Came  that  "Ave  atque  Vale"  of  the  poet's  hope- 
less woe,  — 

Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  -- 


"F rater  Ave  atque  Vale"  as  we  wandered  to 

and  fro 
Gazing  at  the  Lydian  laughter  of  the  Garda 

lake  below,  -- 
Sweet  Catullus's  all-but-island,  olive-silvery 

Sirmio! 

Few  poets  would  be  capable  of  the  mastery  at  once  of 
verse  and  landscape-painting  which  this  poem  shows;  yet 
Catullus  really  excelled  Tennyson  in  this  art,  when  the 
Veronan  poet  wrote  at  his  best,  and  followed  his  Greek 
masters  most  faithfully. . . . 

There  was  not  much  of  the  parson  about  him,  after 
all;  he  said  that  Giordano  Bruno,  that  contemporary  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  whom  the  pope  burnt  alive,  --as  he 
would  have  burnt  Sidney,  could  he  have  caught  him,  -- 
'"was  a  poet,  holding  his  mind  ever  open  to  new  truths; 
his  view  of  God  is  in  some  ways  mine."   Of  our  Whitman 
he  said,   "Walt  neglects  form  altogether,  but  there  is  a 
fine  spirit  breathing  through  his  writings."   These  were 
among  his  deathbed  sayings,  --another  was,   "In  his 
smaller  poems  Goethe  shows  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  world.    He  is  also  a  great  critic. 
Good  critics  are  rarer  than  good  authors."    "Keats  was 
not  a  master  of  blank  verse;  it  might  be  true  of  Words- 
worth at  his  best."   This  is  good  criticism.    He  scorned 
the  aspersion  that  he  borrowed  from  Joshua  Sylvester, 
as  Waller  did;  yet  he  actually  borrows  from  Marvell  in 
"The  Talking  Oak."   But  all  good  poets,  like  all  great 
merchants,  are  borrowers;  the  question  is,  do  they  pay 
interest?    Tennyson  mostly  did . 


(122) 
WALT  WHITMAN  NOW  SUMMED  UP 

When  I  saw  the  other  day  the  crowds  gazing  at  the 
"Whitman  window"  in  the  Old  Corner  bookstore,  the 
words  of  scripture  occurred  to  me,   "The  stone  which 
the  builders  rejected  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner." 
For  Boston  has  twice  rejected  Whitman  as  a  poet,  --the 
last  time  "with  spattering  noise"  as  did  those  hissing 
critics  mentioned  by  Milton  in  the  10th  book  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  --when  the  state's  attorney,  tasting  Osgood's 
edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass, "-- 

With  hatefulest  disrelish  writhed  his  jaws 
With  soot  and  cinders  filled. 

Now  comes  the  third  Boston  edition,  by  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. ,  and  there  is  a  whole  window-full  of  portraits, 
manuscripts,  rare  imprints,  etc.,  to  advertise  the  way- 
farer (though  a  fool)  that  here  is  a  good  gray  poet  whom 
Boston  has  adopted,  --as  she  adopted  Garrison,  after 
dragging  him  through  her  streets  in  mob  fury.    We  have 
not  only  the  revised  and  definitive  "Leaves  of  Grass"  in 
460  finely  printed  pages;  but  two  volumes  of  Letters,  -- 
those  to  Peter  Doyle  (of  no  great  literary  value,  but  curi- 
ous as  a  "human  document"),  and  this  new  volume  of  War 
Letters,  edited  by  Dr.  Bucke,  and  answering  forever 
those  carps  and  sneers  at  Whitman  for  not  enlisting  as 
a  soldier  to  put  down  the  rebellion.    Mostly  they  are  let- 
ters to  his  mother,  whose  fine  old  Dutch  vrouw's  face  is 
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heliotyped  from  a  daguerreotype  of  1855  to  front  the  let- 
ters from  her  warm-hearted  son.    Neither  do  these  epis- 
tles aim  at  literary  merit;  but  they  have  the  higher  merit 
of  portraying  and  recalling  the  pathetic  side  of  the  civil 
war,  --much  needing  to  be  recalled  now,  --whensoever  the 
war-fever  seizes  on  editors  or  Washington  bugle-blowers 
(the  blowing  is  more  material  than  the  choice  of  instru- 
ment, --a  Jew's-harp  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  ordi- 
nary annexer  of  orphan  islands),  — and  very  moving  in  the 
testimony  to  the  simple  greatness  of  Whitman,  not  always 
seen  through  veils  of  affectation. 

"The  Wound-Dresser"  is  the  title  chosen  by  Dr.  Bucke 
for  this  latest  book,  in  which  Whitman  as  a  domestic  per- 
son and  patriot  is  summed  up,  much  as,  in  the  Verses,  he 
is  summed  up  as  thinker  and  poet,  --thinker  and  observer 
first,  poet  secondarily,  and  not  always  at  the  best.    For 
Whitman's  theory  of  poetry,  like  Wordsworth's  early  whim- 
sies on  the  subject,  shows  more  will  and  purpose  than  in- 
sight.   He  is  not  a  great  poet,  any  more  than  Wordsworth 
was,  by  virtue  of  his  theory,  but  of  his  condition,  --which 
always  confronted  these  two  poets,  while  theory  was  only 
the  occasional,  invited  guest.    To  give  Theory  a  seat  in 
the  study,  while  the  poet  is  out  as  an  observer,  was  the 
habit  of  both  the  W.  W.  authors;  and  thus  we  get  what 
Tennyson  called,  in  speaking  of  certain  Greek  poets, 

Jewels  five  words  long, 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  old  Time 
Sparkle  forever. 

The  funny  English  critic  who  had  Wordsworth's  epitaph 
written,  after  "Peter  Bell": 

Here  lies  the  Muse  of  W.  W. , 

Who  never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you,  -- 

has  been  paralleled  by  the  American  critics  that,  begin- 
ning with  seasickness  whenever  they  read  Whitman's  ex- 
tensive, billowy  verse,  have  for  40  years  been  foretelling 
the  fall  of  this  rockety  meteor  in  the  placid  sky  of  Ameri- 
can poetry.    Our  W.  W.  continues  to  trouble  you,  trouble 
you, --ye  chorus  of  irresponsible  reviewers;  and  the  cho- 
rus itself  waxes  fainter,  with  its  "Brek  ek  ek  ek,  koax, 
koax,"  as  the  orbed  moon  of  Whitman's  waxing  and  wan- 
ing magniloquence  continues  to  sail  in  the  evening  sky.    A 
poet  can  afford  many  dull  and  some  trivial  lines,  who  has 
given  us  such  quotations  as 

"The  disdain  and  calmness  of  martyrs, "-- 

"We  the  youthful  sinewy  races,  --all  the  rest  on  us 

depend, "-- 
"Her  high-borne  turbaned  head  she  wags,  and  rolls 

her  darkling  eye, 
And  curtesies  to  the  regiments,  the  guidons  moving 

by." 

Not  in  single  lines,  however,  or  in  triplets  or  slices 
or  poems,  does  Whitman  shine  so  much  as  in  those  long 
sweeps  of  pantheistic  thought  which  so  won  the  attention 
and  praise  of  Emerson  when  the  first  quarto  of  the  now 
vast  volume  appeared  in  1855.  Beyond  this  exaltation  of 
mind  Whitman  never  rose;  and  as  he  sometimes  fell  below 
it,  Emerson  gradually  lost  interest  in  the  later  poems,  -- 


though  never  in  the  man  himself;  the  war-poems  did  not 
appeal  to  him,  as  they  did  to  most  readers,  --though  he 
applauded  the  act  of  the  man  in  throwing  himself  helpfully 
into  the  war  as  friend  of  the  hospitals.    To  this  side  of 
his  life  ("The  Wound-Dresser")  does  justice;  and  to  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured,  from  Harlan  and  others 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
Which  patient  merit  from  the  unworthy  takes. 

One  curious  fact  is  revealed,  --a  tribute  from  a  stranger 
to  the  cordial  Americanism  of  Whitman- -what  Preston 
King,  then  a  New  York  senator,  said  to  him,  when  he  was 
modestly  seeking  a  place  as  clerk  to  allow  him  to  carry 
on  his  hospital  work  without  running  in  debt.    Sumner  had 
interested  himself,  as  Emerson  had,  — and  now  (February, 
1863),  Whitman  goes  to  his  own  senator:  "The  first  thing 
he  said  to  me  the  other  day,  in  the  parlor  chambers  of  the 
Senate,  when  I  sent  in  for  him  and  he  came  out,  was,  'Why, 
how  can  I  do  this  thing,  or  anything  for  you?  how  do  I  know 
but  you  are  a  secessionist?    You  look  for  all  the  world  like 
an  old  southern  planter,  --a  regular  Carolina  or  Virginia 
planter.*"   So  he  did,  --and  thus  came  within  the  scope  of 
his  early  variorum  edition  of  himself,  -- 

I  am  of  old  and  young,  the  foolish  as  much  as  the  wise . 

A  southerner  soon  as  a  northerner,  a  planter  nonchalant 
and  hospitable. 

A  Yankee  bound  my  own  way,  --ready  for  trade,  — my 
joints  the  limberest  joints  on  earth,  and  the  stern- 
est joints  on  earth. 

A  Kentuckian  walking  the  vale  of  the  Elkhorn  in  my  deer- 
skin leggins. 

A  Louisianian  or  Georgian,  a  poke-easy  from  sandhills 
and  pines . 

(I  may  note  in  passing  that  this  last  phrase  is  dropt  in  re- 
vision, like  many  others . ) 

Among  the  affectations  of  Whitman,  the  most  marked 
were  those  affecting  his  written  or  spoken  words;  and 
some  of  these  appear  in  these  domestic  letters .    Though 
faultless  in  grammar,  when  he  saw  fit,  he  often  varied, 
in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  others,  or  because  the 
whim  took  him.    Thus  in  writing  to  his  mother,  who  may 
be  presumed  to  have  said  "I  see  him"  where  the  old  Bos- 
tonian  would  have  said  "I  sor  him,"  Whitman  wrote,   "The 
niggers  here  are  the  best  and  most  amusing  creatures 
you  ever  see"  (for  "saw").    There  are  several  Instances 
of  this,  and  much  pleasant  colloquialism ,-- "mean  old 
punkinheads,"  "I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  young  one  I  took 
to  so  much,"  "It  is  a  great  humbug,  spreeing  around," 
"He  said  he  see  it  in  the  papers ."   The  late  Jared  Sparks 
would  have  edited  such  things  out,  as  he  did  in  Washing- 
ton's letters;  but  here  they  do  no  harm,  and  are  perhaps 
natural,  the  survival  of  early  habit  among  the  rustics  of 
Long  Island.    This  rustic  simplicity  clung  to  Walt,  who 
with  all  his  reading  and  writing,  and  his  "libertad"  and 
"Allons"  and  "camerado"  and  "en  masse,"  was  at  bottom 
a  Long  Island  Quaker,  of  Elias  Hicks's  school,  --which 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  did  not  enlist  to  aid  in 
killing  his  fellow  men.    Plain  good  sense  lay  behind  his 
affectations;  his  view  of  a  subject  is  always  a  kindly- 
sensible  one,  --keen  to  see  the  smallness  and  follies  of 
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men,  but  seldom  angry  with  them  for  their  foibles.   He  tells 
his  mother  in  April,  1864,  of  Congress,  --"It  is  very  curi- 
ous and  melancholy  to  see  such  a  rate  of  talent  there,  such 
tremendous  times  as  these,  --I  should  say  about  the  same 
range  of  genius  as  our  old  friend  Dr.  Swaim,  --just  about." 
Of  Lincoln  he  early  formed  the  right  opinion;  in  October, 
1863,  he  writes,  "I  believe  fully  in  Lincoln,  --few  know 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  he  has  to  steer  through";  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  the  noble  verses  he  wrote  on  "My  Captain" 
after  Lincoln's  murder. 

The  strongest  impression  you  get  from  the  letters  is 
of  simple  domestic  affection,  like  that  of  Thoreau  for  his 
mother  and  sister;  like  him,  Whitman  is  here  seen  to  have 
been  a  "home  body,"  as  Channing  called  Thoreau;  full  of 
great  thoughts,  not  without  oddities,  and  occasionally  pos- 
ing, --but  true-hearted  and  simple,  --content  with  little; 
always  poor,  never  repining,  magnanimous  and  unselfish, 
and,  as  now  appears,  owing  his  long  paralysis  of  20  years 
to  his  labors  among  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  gangrened 
air  of  hospitals,  --a  service  to  which  he  went  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  of  which  his  'Drum-Taps"  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
most  enduring  record. 


(123) 

THE  EMERSONIAN  PUZZLE  AND  THE 
CRITICISM  OF  CONTRADICTION 

As  the  critics  approach  Emerson,  one  after  another, 
and  try  to  solve  the  problem  that  he  presents  (they  have 
been  doing  this  for  more  than  half  a  century  now),  it  is 
striking  to  see  how  they  misconstrue  him  for  lack  of  that 
personal  acquaintance  which  furnishes  the  clew  to  a  prob- 
lematic nature.    Even  this  does  not  always  save  them  from 
the  zenith  and  the  nadir  of  absurdity,  as  we  see  by  some 
of  the  amazing  criticism  which  Carlyle--by  no  means  a 
dull  or  unobservant  man- -passed  upon  his  Concord  friend. 
Emerson  was  protected  by  what  he  mentions  of  his  hero,  -- 

Whom  Nature  giveth  for  defense 
His  formidable  innocence; 

he  was  so  straight-minded  and  so  free  from  the  customary 
wiles  and  vanities  of  authorship  that  the  critics  have  over- 
shot him  or  grubbed  beneath  him --aiming  at  a  lower  or  a 
higher  mark. 

Two  American  critics,  Mr.  Stillman,  who  must  always 
be  saying  something,  and  J.J.  Chapman,  who  will  be  wiser 
when  he  fancies  himself  less  wise  and  abstains  more  from 
hollow  epigrams,  have  lately  had  their  shy  at  Emerson's 
statue  in  the  Pantheon  of  authorship,  and  both  say  good 
things  which  they  take  great  pains  to  spoil  by  other  things 
they  say.    Mr.  Chapman,  being  the  younger  of  the  two 
(Mr.  Stillman  confessed  to  70  years  in  1897,  when  he 
printed  his  book  in  London),  naturally  upsets  his  own  cart 
the  more  often;  indeed,  paradox  and  self-contradiction 
seem  to  be  among  his  brevets  of  authorship.    He  begins 
his  appreciation  of  the  Concord  seer  in  his  "Emerson  and 
Other  Essays"  by  a  series  of  paradoxes  or  sham  epigrams 
which  have  a  false  air  of  profundity,  when  they  are  really 
the  arrows  of  a  tyro  shot  at  a  venture,  upon  the  chance  of 
hitting  something  and  sticking  there.    He  is  surprised  at 
'the  identity  of  content  in  all  great  deliverances,"  but  why 


should  not  the  greatly  delivered  be  identically  content? 
Emerson  "is  the  most  recent  example  of  elemental  hero 
worship."   Indeed?  and  pray  what  may  that  be?  as  the 
British  matron  asked  Mrs.  George  Hudson,  when  gazing 
at  her  statuette  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  her  fine,  but  ill- 
appreciated  collection  of  bric-a-brac.    "That,"  replied 
Mrs.  H.,  bridling,  and  deepening  her  reverential  voice, 
"that  is  Markis  Aurelius;  but  w'ether  it  is  the  late  Markis 
or  the  present  Markis  I  can't  inform  you,  mum." 

But  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Chapman  that  "by  no  power 
could  Emerson's  creed  be  used  for  purposes  of  tyranny." 
Could  it  be  used,  perhaps,  for  heating  and  ventilation?  or 
for  testing  formic  acid?   'Dogma  cannot  be  extracted  from 
it.    Schools  cannot  be  built  on  it."   That  is  a  comfort;  but 
how  does  it  appear  to  be  so?   Emerson,  says  Chapman, 
"has  accomplished  the  inconceivable  feat  of  eluding  mis- 
conception"; and  then  he  proves  the  inconceivability  by 
adding  20  misconceptions  of  his  own  to  the  200  already 
existing  of  the  character,  writings  and  mission  of  Emer- 
son.   "He  is  a  sheer  and  pure  type  and  creature  of  desti- 
ny; he  is  a  product."   So  is  a  hen;  so  is  the  upright  and 
downright  John  Jay  Chapman  himself;  but  what  of  it?    The 
grand,  fundamental  question,  Which  was  first,  the  hen 
or  the  egg?  receives  no  solution  from  these  "great  de- 
liverances ."   We  are  told  that  'the  revolting  spirit  of  an 
archangel  thought  out  Emerson's  creed";  that  he  was  "a 
Shelley,  and  yet  a  sort  of  Yankee  Shelley";  that  his  first 
book  "adapts  itself  to  our  mood  and  has  the  quality  of 
poetry, "--but,  alas!  it  was  but  'the  efflorescence  of 
youth,"  and  the  poor  man  soon  lost  it;  "it  is  the  quality 
missing  in  his  poetry."   If  the  mirror  could  reflect  it- 
self, who  could  better  judge  the  efflorescence,  etc., 
than  J.  J.  C? 

"Strangely  enough,"  sighs  the  puzzled  but  still  efflo- 
rescent youth,   'the  world  has  always  insisted  upon  ac- 
cepting Emerson  as  a  thinker."   But  we  know  better;  you 
cannot  fool  the  sage  Chapman  by  any  such  nonsense;  he 
is  neither  a  thinker  nor  a  writer,  — he  is  a  speaker  and 
a  character.    "He  was  fairly  made  drunk  with  the  physi- 
cal life  he  found  in  England";  'the  ethical  assumption  that 
all  men  are  exactly  alike  permeates  his  work";  he  re- 
veals, before  he  has  uttered  three  sentences,   'that  he 
does  not  know  what  art  is,  that  he  has  never  experienced 
any  form  of  sensation  from  it,  he  never  in  his  life  felt  the 
normal  appeal  of  any  painting,  or  any  sculpture,  or  any 
architecture,  or  any  music."   Poor,  poor  man!    If  he 
could  only  have  basked  in  the  efflorescence  of  J.  J.  C.'s 
youth,  he  might  possibly  have  known  something;  but  he 
died  without  the  sight;  "his  books  are  full  of  blind  places, 
like  the  notes  that  will  not  strike  on  a  sick  piano."   No, 
the  blind  places  are  in  the  head  of  this  young  Daniel  come 
to  judgment,  and  bringing  a  string  of  cheap  and  startling 
epigrams  along  with  him  for  a  law-book. 

Mr.  Stillman  had  the  considerable  advantage  over  Mr. 
Chapman  of  having  known  Emerson,  and  even  gone  out 
shooting  deer  with  him,  in  that  famous  summer  in  the 
Adirondack  woods  which  Stillman  describes  in  his  "Old 
Rome  and  the  New,"  published  in  England  last  year.    Its 
final  chapter,   "The  Philosophers'  Camp,"  is  devoted  to 
that  adventure,  which  Emerson  celebrated  in  a  long  poem, 
and  for  the  illustration  of  which  Stillman  painted  a  pic- 
ture, now  in  the  Concord  library.    In  course  of  the  chap- 
ter, Stillman  says: 
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Emerson,  as  I  read  him,  had  no  self-sufficiency.    He 
lived  and  felt  with  the  minimum  of  personal  color,  reflect- 
ing nature  and  man.   He  had  no  vanity,  no  self-importance; 
truth  and  philosophy  were  so  supreme  in  their  hold  on  him 
that  neither  his  self  nor  any  other  self  was  worth  so  much 
as  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  life.    There  was  the  least 
conceivable  self-assertion  in  him;  he  was  the  best  listener 
a  genuine  thinker  ever  had;  and  always  seemed  to  prefer 
to  listen  rather  than  to  talk,  --to  observe  and  study  rather 
than  to  discourse.    The  calm,  platonic  serenity  of  Emer- 
son stands  out  from  all  our  company  as  a  crystalization  of 
impersonal  and  universal  humanity;  no  vexation,  no  mis- 
hap, could  disturb  his  philosophy,  or  rob  him  of  its  lesson. 

This  is  well  said;  it  might  go  deeper,  but  is  true  so  far  as 
it  goes;  while  Mr.  Chapman's  snap-shots  are  often  bril- 
liantly, even  profoundly  wrong,  --though  sometimes  near 
enough  to  the  truth  to  make  one  regret  such  talent  wasted 
in  self-sufficiency. 

This  appears  even  more  impudently  in  his  essay  on 
Whitman  than  in  that  on  Emerson,  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  attitude  of  Emerson,  as  in  that  of  Washington, 
which  forbade  impudence.    But  with  Whitman  before  him, 
our  chap  feels  no  restraint.    "Whitman  was  fortunately  so 
very  ignorant  and  untrained  that  his  mind  was  utterly  inco- 
herent and  unintellectual."   This  is  mere  boyish  "sass"  and 
shallowness;  the  writer  will  not  need  to  grow  much  older  to 
be  ashamed  of  it.    What  are  we  to  say  to  a  chappie  who 
sums  up  his  view  of  Whitman  by  saying,   "He  patiently  lived 
upon  cold  pie  and  tramped  the  earth  in  triumph"?    The  end 
man  at  a  minstrel  show  has  a  keener  sense  of  humor  than 
such  stuff  implies.    Mr.  Stillman  is  less  veracious  when 
mentioning  Emerson's  friend,  Thoreau,  of  whom  it  is  plain 
he  had  no  knowledge.    He  had  caught  the  itch  of  ill- speaking 
about  him  from  Lowell,  perhaps;  hence  he  says:   "Thoreau 
was  a  modern  realist  with  a  morose  and  uncompanionable 
genius  always  in  attendance;  his  was  a  pinchbeck  royalty, 
with  a  lunch  basket  from  his  father's  farm  hardly  hidden 
behind  his  throne;  he  saw  minutely,  as  all  short-sighted 
people  do."   Thoreau  was  not  short-sighted;  his  father  had 
no  farm;  he  was  never  morose,  --and  so  on  through  the  list 
of  misconceptions  about  him. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  a  critic  has  undertaken 
to  analyze  the  sermon-book  of  that  first  ancestor  of  Emer- 
son in  New  England,  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  --his  "Gospel 
Covenant,"  which  he  first  preached  in  Concord,  and  then 
printed  in  London;  after  he  and  his  brethren  had  banished 
Dryden's  cousin,  Anne  Hutchinson,  from  Boston,  and  the 
faithful  Indians  had  murdered  her,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  Massachusetts  bigots.    To  them  and  to  Bulkeley,  who 
says  so,  she  was  'that  wretched  Jezebel  whom  the  devil 
sent  over  hither  to  poison  these  American  churches ."   Her 
glorious  revelations,  he  adds,   "she  knows  now  were  Sa- 
tanic delusions;  let  her  damned  heresies  she  fell  into,  and 
the  just  vengeance  of  God  by  which  she  perished,  terrify 
all  her  seduced  followers."   He  was  a  resolute  Calvinist  of 
the  most  literal  kind,  with  a  sound  use  of  English,  and  a 
prodigious  disregard  for  the  uncovenanted  children  of  God. 
His  explanation  of  why  the  Jews,  those  enemies  of  the  hu- 
man race,  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  were  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple, is  interesting,  --"not  for  anything  which  the  Lord  saw 
in  them,  more  than  in  other  people;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord, 
it  was  his  good  pleasure  to  choose  them,  and  to  make  them 


his  people."   In  the  waste  of  dogmatism  and  obsolete 
learning  which  these  old  sermons  are,  passages  of  force 
and  beauty  appear,  which  might  help  the  aspiring  youth  of 
the  present  day  to  more  modesty.    Here  is  one; 

The  things  of  the  world  can  help  but  against  some  one 
thing;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  be  an  universal 
good. . . .    We  see  men  of  different  abilities;  some  simple, 
weak  and  despised,  others  indeed  with  eminent  gifts  and 
excellent  parts;  yet  those  that  so  excel  many  times  fade 
and  fall  away,  --their  graces  wither,  their  light  is  extinct, 
and  they  go  out  like  the  smoke  of  a  candle  with  an  ill  sa- 
vor; whereas  the  weak  and  simple  ones  are  upholden,  and 
go  from  strength  to  strength,  and  increase  with  the  in- 
creasings  of  God.    The  reason  is  because  the  one  sort, 
viewing  themselves  in  their  own  excellencies,  --in  the 
glass  of  their  own  conceit,  --trust  in  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  strength,  and  do  not  commit  their  souls  to  God 
to  be  kept  by  him,  and  so  are  left  to  themselves.    And 
then  at  length,  meeting  some  temptation  which  is  strong- 
er than  they,  their  confidence  and  their  strength  fail  them, 
and  so  they  fall;  and  being  left  unto  themselves,  they  are 
never  able  to  rise  any  more.    Whereas  the  others,  being 
sensible  of  their  own  infirmity,  and  casting  themselves  on 
the  power  of  God,  are  hereby  preserved  and  upholden 
against  all  the  powers  of  darkness;  so  that  either  they  fall 
not,  or  if  they  do  fall,  yet  they  rise  again. ...    So  great 
an  affair  as  the  life  and  salvation  of  our  soul  cannot  be 
transacted  in  a  tumult;  therefore  faith  takes  the  soul  aside 
and  carries  it  into  some  solitary  place;  that  there  it  may 
be  alone  with  itself,  and  with  God.    This  business  and  the 
multitude  of  other  occasions  cannot  be  done  together. 

This  reviewer  of  Peter  Bulkeley  is  W.  H.  White,  in  the 
British  Weekly,  and  he  has  evidently  read  the  Concord 
sermons  of  the  old  Puritan  cousin  of  Oliver  St.  John  with 
much  attention;  he  has  also  visited  Odell  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  Bulkeley  and  his  father  were  rectors  for  50  years, 
until  Laud  displaced  the  Puritan  Peter,  who  would  not  deny 
his  master,  but  slipped  away  to  Massachusetts  to  found  a 
church  and  a  family  here.    Soon  after  came  Thomas  Em- 
erson from  Durham  (whose  English  baptismal  record  has 
lately  been  found),  and  from  the  union  of  Emerson  and 
Bulkeley,  modified  by  Waldo,  Moody  and  other  sources 
of  descent,  at  last  came  Waldo  Emerson,  to  furnish  the 
critics  a  text  for  centuries . 


(124) 
WALT  WHITMAN  IN  RETROSPECT 

The  time  for  a  full  and  impartial  retrospect  of  Whit- 
man, the  Immense,  has  not  yet  arrived;  but  it  is  well  to 
take  a  turn  now  and  then,  and  look  back  upon  his  mascu- 
line and  picturesque  figure,  already  looming  larger  in  the 
mist  of  recent  history  than  many  persons  who  thought  them- 
selves bigger  at  the  time  they  were  contemporaneous.   Men 
of  his  stamp  are  hard  to  classify,  for  they  disdain  the  cus- 
tomary limits  of  intellectual  or  moral  life,  and  a  standard 
in  some  points  now  needs  to  be  framed  for  them.    But  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  good  critics 
and  men  of  experience  to  give  up  the  theory  that  Whitman 
was  a  small  oddity,  of  rather  a  strutting  and  mean  type,  -- 
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a  Bowery  B'hoy  with  a  turn  for  writing  immeasurable  poet- 
ry, --and  too  careful  of  himself  to  go  to  war  as  a  soldier. 
It  did  not  require  much  personal  inspection  of  Walt  to  see 
that  the  short  name,  which  has  offended  some  of  the  pre- 
cise, belonged  to  him  as  naturally  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Jonson 
has  gone  into  literature  as  "Rare  Ben  Jonson."   There  are 
persons  to  whom  short  names  will  not  stick;  they  need  all 
the  nomina,  cognomina  and  agnomina  that  can  be  mustered 
around  their  majestic  personality.    "Cornelius  Scipio  Ae- 
milianus  Africanus  Minor"  was  none  too  much  for  the  con- 
queror of  Carthage;  but  how  would  it  look  hung  around  the 
lank  form  of  Abe  Lincoln,  --a  man  every  way  as  great  as 
any  Scipio,  but  not  calculated  for  extensive  nomenclature? 
Would  it  increase  our  estimate  of  Homer  to  find  out  his 
family  name?    We  systematize  our  conception  of  Dante  a 
little  better  by  adding  "Alighieri"  to  his  abbreviated  name, 
but  titles  would  be  an  impertinence  in  his  case;  while  the 
insignificant  "Mister"  is  held  to  be  incumbent  in  speaking 
of  Cephas  Apollodorus  Golfstick,  who  condescends  to  write 
quatrains  for  the  monthlies. 

Prof.  Triggs  of  the  Chicago  university  has  helped  the 
lame  and  the  lazy,  the  scrupulous  and  the  hazy,  to  form  a 
more  correct  opinion  of  Whitman  as  author,  by  "expiscat- 
ing,"  as  Batty  Tuke  puts  it,  a  goodly  book  of  selections 
from  the  unsmelted  and  sometimes  ill-smelling  mass  of 
Whitman's  printed  pages.    He  is  only  to  be  read  in  selec- 
tions, but  what  a  mine  for  selection  his  verse  and  prose 
affords!   In  this  he  does  not  differ  from  most  great  writers; 
it  is  seldom  that  the  endurance  of  the  next  century  is  able 
to  peruse  with  more  than  indifference  the  "complete  works" 
of  Pope  or  Cowper,  --of  Goethe,  or  even  Schiller.    Great 
passages,  great  single  works  remain  a  joy  forever;  the 
rest  we  put  aside  for  a  more  leisurely  day.    Who,  outside 
of  a  theological  school,  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
say  that  he  has  read  the  whole  of  famous  Chrysostom  or 
"blest  Augustine"?    I  doubt  if  Emerson  himself  read  all 
of  "Taylor,  the  Shakespeare  of  divines";  we  find  even  in 
him  what  Landor  found  in  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  him- 
self, --"We  acknowledge  great  power,  but  we  experience 
great  weariness."   It  is  both  exciting  and  fatiguing  to  read 
Whitman's  verse  or  prose  consecutively;  his  prose  stands 
the  test  of  fatigue  better  than  his  verse.    This,  I  think,  is 
because  in  his  verse  he  forgets  the  secret  of  rhythm  told 
by  a  lesser  but  more  melodious  poet,  Dr.  Holmes,  --that 
it  depends  on  our  breathing  apparatus,  and  must  be  accom- 
modated to  persons  of  ordinary  long  breath,  --neither  to 
the  asthmatic  puffer,  nor  the  breath-holding  diver.    Yet 
in  passages  Whitman  is  as  smooth  and  harmonious  as  a 
song  of  Shakespeare  or  a  Greek  chorus .    It  may  be  an  odd 
smoothness,  a  strange  melody,  --but  it  is  there,  as  in  this 
verse: 

Come,  lovely  and  soothing  Death! 

Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving, 

arriving, 
In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 
Sooner  or  later,  delicate  Death. 

It  is  with  Whitman's  long-drawn  verses  somewhat  as  he 
says  of  himself  and  the  ciphering,  geometric  astronomer: 

When  I  heard  the  learn 'd  astronomer, 
When  the  proofs,  the  figures,  were  ranged  in 
columns  before  me, 


How  soon,  unaccountable,  I  became  tired  and 

sick; 
Till  rising  and  gliding  out  I  wandered  off  by 

myself, 
In  the  mystical  moist  night-air,  and  from  time 

to  time, 
Looked  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars . 

Less  suggestive,  but  in  fact  more  profound,  whether 
in  thought  or  feeling,  is  oftentimes  Whitman's  prose. 
Thus  in  the  erratic,  and  till  now  never  reprinted  preface 
to  the  first  edition  (1865)  of  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  he  said: 
"Whatever  would  put  God  in  a  poem  or  system  of  philoso- 
phy as  contending  against  some  being  or  influence,  is  of 
no  account.    Sanity  and  ensemble  characterize  the  great 
master;  spoilt  in  one  principle,  all  is  spoilt.    The  great 
master  has  nothing  to  do  with  miracles .   He  sees  health 
for  himself  in  being  one  of  the  mass;  he  sees  the  hiatus 
in  singular  eminence.    To  be  under  the  general  law  is 
great,  for  that  is  to  correspond  with  it.    To  be  is  just  as 
great  as  to  perceive  or  tell."   It  was  sayings  of  this  sort, 
and  not  a  few  of  them,  in  the  first  book,  which  drew  from 
Emerson  his  clear  and  perceptive  compliment;  it  is  such 
things  which  mark  Whitman's  real  greatness,  and  rank 
him  in  a  school  of  thinkers  and  poets  going  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  philosophy  and  poetry.    He  saw  and 
said  the  same  that  Plato  saw,  and  often  said  much  better; 
he  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Avienus  and  Manilius  and 
the  best  of  the  Pythagoreans .    The  unity  and  essential  di- 
vineness  of  the  creation  was  as  visible  to  him  as  to  them; 
in  particulars  they  were  often  whimsically  wrong;  so  was 
he,  but  in  the  totality  of  his  thought  he  was  right,  and  will 
remain  so.    If  Manilius  said  (Quisve  hanc  convexi  molem 
sine  fine  patentis): 

This  spheral  mass  of  infinite  extent,  — 
Dance-leading  signs,  and  heaven's  far-flaming 

tent,  -- 
This  endless  discord,  --planet  crossing  star,  — 
What  little  mind  could  see  this  from  afar, 
Had  Nature's  ne'er  endowed  our  human  soul 
With  keen  eye  to  discern  her  shining  whole? 
Our  kindred  mind  she  turns  to  seek  her  charms, 
And  calls  from  heaven  to  rest  within  her  arms;  — 

then  Manilius  had  that  perception  and  love  of  unity  which 
is  so  manifest  in  Whitman.    The  astrology  of  the  Latin 
contemporary  of  Philo  the  Jew  is  as  tiresome  as  the  He- 
brew ritual  of  Philo;  but  they  agree  in  a  high  conception 
of  divine  power  and  wisdom;  and  the  Roman  (a  follower 
of  Lucretius  in  his  style,  if  not  in  his  philosophy)  has  a 
force  and  elevation,  together  with  a  harshness  and  ob- 
scurity at  times ,  that  makes  a  comparison  with  Whitman 
not  unfitting.    As  a  fine  example  of  Fame's  forgetfulness, 
it  may  be  said  that  Manilius  was  neither  quoted  nor  named 
by  any  contemporary  or  successor  for  more  than  1400 
years;  and,  though  this  is  accounted  for  by  a  theory  that 
he  never  published  his  book,   "Astronomica,"  nor  even 
completed  it,  the  fact  remains  very  singular,  considering 
its  merit  and  its  subsequent  discovery  in  our  15th  century. 
From  a  famous  passage  on  the  power  of  knowledge  that: 

Has  snatched  from  Jove  the  flash  and  force  of  thunder, 
Giving  to  wind  the  sound,  the  flame  to  cloud,  -- 
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wherein  Manilius  shows  himself  as  heretical  as  Lucretius, 
but  ignorant  of  electricity,  --Turgot  fabricated  his  compli- 
ment to  Franklin: 

Eripuitque  Jovi  fulmen,  ceptrumque  tyrannis , 

In  fact  the  stamp  of  greatness  was  marked  on  Whitman 
by  partial  Nature;  he  could  not  walk  the  street  or  sit  in  a 
public  room  without  attracting  the  notice  which  is  given  to 
superior  personalities.    As  in  other  things,  he  was  a  lit- 
tle too  conscious  of  this,  as  Webster  was;  but  the  fact  re- 
mained.  His  portraits  recall  something  of  this  impression, 
but  by  no  means  the  whole.    There  was  a  genial  goodness 
about  him  that  the  engravings  do  not  reproduce,  but  which 
made  him  that  successful  and  useful  consoler  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.    It  is  clear  he  was  nursing  them  in 
a  fashion  of  his  own.    He  was  original,  in  spite  of  certain 
imitative  foibles,  and  has  added  an  appreciable  something 
to  our  literature,  though  it  is  still  too  early  to  say  precise- 
ly what,  for  much  that  he  wrote  may  become  as  unknown  as 
the  verses  of  Manilius .    He  still  lacks  a  competent  biogra- 
pher and  abbreviating  editor,  who  shall  set  aside  both  the 
injudicious  laudation  of  disciples,  and  the  unfair,  some- 
times envious,  detraction  of  literary  men  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  Whitman  looks  larger  than  they  do.    Perhaps  Mr. 
Triggs  may  be  such  a  biographer;  his  introductory  essay  in 
this  book  is  a  good  beginning.    Whitman's  new  Boston  pub- 
lishers, Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  are  doing  him  justice  in 
their  way,  by  good  editions  and  a  high  regard  for  his  repu- 
tation . 


(125) 
BROOK  FARM- --CONCORD'S  ARCADIA 

George  Willis  Cooke,  one  of  the  earlier  biographers  of 
Emerson,  who  has  since  published  several  thoughtful  books, 
has  just  issued,  through  the  Harpers,  who  were  Curtis 's 
publishers  after  he  left  the  unproductive  Putnam's  maga- 
zine, a  charming  volume, --"Early  Life  at  Brook  Farm  and 
Concord."    It  is  made  up  mostly  of  the  letters  of  George 
William  Curtis  to  his  senior  in  age  and  music,  John  S. 
Dwight  of  Boston,  but  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
the  two  friends,  and  closes  with  a  few  of  Curtis *s  later 
letters,  --the  last  in  1886.    Briefly,  though  with  much  oth- 
er matter  (letters  from  New  York,  Rome,  etc.),  it  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  life  at  those  two  Arcadias  of  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  --Concord,  and  the  temporary  Elysium 
at  West  Roxbury,  styled  "Brook  Farm,"  and  more  famous 
in  literature  and  American  history  than  any  other  farm 
known  to  mankind  in  New  England.    Nor  does  this  fame 
decline  as  years  pass,  and  the  Arcadians  themselves  go 
into  history  or  become  dim  shades  on  the  horizon  of  the 
past.    A  certain  something,  denied  to  more  picturesque 
scenery,  and  characters  of  much  more  political  and  mar- 
tial importance,  invests  the  Brook-Farmers  with  those 
robes  and  haloes  which  are  denied  to  Caleb  Cushing, 
President  Pierce,  the  Everetts,  Butlers,  and  even  the 
grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar  Webster.    It  was  the  rosy 
flush  of  enthusiasm,  the  illusions  of  youth,  which,  though 
soon  dispelled  or  forgotten  by  the  individual,  -- 

Who  farther  from  the  East 

Must  travel,  yet  be  Nature's  priest,  -- 


attend  as  "a  vision  splendid"  the  whole  course  of  the  hu- 
man race.    Hence  the  fables  of  Eden  and  the  Golden  Age; 
hence  the  imperishable  attraction  of  Homer's  poetry,  over 
and  above  its  unequaled  merit  as  verse.    Brook  Farm  fig- 
ures as  a  sort  of  Golden  Age  in  Yankeeland,  rising  amid 
the  sordid  realities  of  Van  Buren  administrations  and  Har- 
rison campaigns,  and  hanging  there  in  the  clouds  of  morn- 
ing, a  beatific  vision  too  soon  vanished,  but  never  to  be 
forgotten.    How  astonished  would  the  Boston  Dons  have 
been  in  1842-43,  if  they  had  been  told  that  all  their  seri- 
ous struggles  for  and  against  Webster  and  the  long-nosed 
Virginian  Tyler,  would  pass  into  oblivion,  while  the  fa- 
natics and  frivolous  persons  out  in  Theodore  Parker's 
parish,  and  the  Transcendentalists  of  Concord,  at  whom 
they  launched  so  many  bolts  of  protest  and  derision,  would 
in  the  next  century  be  such  interesting  personages ! 

All  which  shows  the  importance  of  following  Emerson's 
transportation  scheme  of  hitching  your  wagon  to  a  star;  it 
is  one  of  the  few  practicable  modes  of  getting  it  conveyed 
into  the  next  century.    These  automobiles  of  the  French 
pattern  go  very  well  for  a  time,  especially  if  the  passen- 
gers blow  their  own  trumpets  loud  and  long-,  but  wait  a 
generation  and  they  are  side-tracked,  broken  down,  or 
superseded  by  bigger  chariots  of  self-elation,  blowing 
louder  trumpets,  and  whizzing  along  at  a  swifter  rate. 
Meanwhile,  the  star-led  wizards,  in  their  country  tum- 
brils, are  drawn  onward  and  become  as  Elijahs,  ascend- 
ing to  heaven  and  casting  down  mantles  to  prophets  of  the 
next  generation.    Emerson  was  the  most  successful  ex- 
ample of  his  own  scheme;  his  chariot  has  had  the  star- 
pull  for  a  long  haul  already,  and  there  are  no  signs  yet 
of  its  getting  derailed  or  side-tracked.    Which  shows 
that  the  children  of  light  are  sometimes  wiser,  even  in 
their  own  generation,  than  the  children  of  this  world. 

Emerson  was  himself  the  star  in  the  East  of  the  new 
dispensation,  whereof  Brook  Farm  and  Transcendental 
Concord  were  temporary  manifestations.    So  far  as 
George  Curtis  is  concerned,  this  is  clear  from  the  book 
in  hand;  for  Mr.  Cooke  declares  that  he  and  his  elder 
brother,  Burrill  (named  for  the  maternal  grandfather,  a 
Rhode  Island  senator,  which  accounts  for  the  connection 
of  these  letters  with  Providence),   "came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Emerson  about  1835."   This  was  before  George 
was  12  years  old;  but  he  was  precocious,  and  the  Emer- 
sonian influence  was  in  the  air-- "one  with  the  blowing 
clover  and  the  falling  rain, "--as  he  said  of  miracles. 
With  Brook  Farm  Emerson  sympathized  without  fully  be- 
lieving in  its  success;  his  singular  prudence  held  him 
back  from  such  ventures,  in  which  George  Ripley  and 
Hawthorne,  and  the  late  astute  Charles  A.  Dana  em- 
barked their  little  alls.    Ripley  and  Dana  subscribed  each 
$1500  and  Hawthorne  $1000  in  a  pool  of  $12,000,  which 
was  the  original  venture .    So  these  three  gave  a  third  of 
the  outfit  for  the  purchase  of  200  acres  of  land  near  the 
Charles  river,  within  the  present  limits  of  rural  Boston. 
Hawthorne  drew  out  upon  his  marriage  the  next  year 
(1842),  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  saved  most  of  his 
thousand;  but  Ripley  and  Dana  lost  theirs,  gaining  valu- 
able experience  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  capital.    The 
Curtises  were  never  shareholders,  but  only  pupils  and 
boarders,  --George  studying,  at  the  age  of  18,   "Greek, 
German,  music  and  agriculture."   He  worked  on  the  land 
from  7  a.m.  to  noon;  "after  dinner,"  as  he  wrote  to  his 
practical  but  indulgent  father,   'these  fair  days  permit 
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no  homage  but  to  their  beauty,  and  I  am  fain  to  woo  their 
smiles  in  the  shades  and  sunlights  of  the  woods."   One 
would  almost  swear  that  was  taken  from  a  journal  of  Al- 
cott's,  who  just  then  was  wooing  the  smiles  of  fruitlands 
in  Harvard  to  the  music  of  Charles  Lane's  English  fiddle; 
but,  in  fact,  this  rhetoric  was  pervasive  of  the  whole  ideal 
fraternity,  and  with  some  soared  to  vaguer  realms  of  meta- 
phor. 

Curtis  was  at  Brook  Farm  less  than  two  years,  and 
seems  to  have  been  repelled  by  the  Fourierite  association 
formed  in  1844,  into  which  Dana  and  Dwight  went,  with  Rip- 
ley.   George  Curtis,  then  only  20,  had  the  good  sense  to 
write  to  Dwight  from  New  York  (March  3,  1844),  "What  we 
call  union  seems  to  me  only  a  name  for  a  phase  of  individ- 
ual action.    As  Fourier  seems  to  me  to  have  postponed  his 
life  in  finding  out  how  to  live,  so  I  often  felt  it  was  with  Mr. 
Ripley."   And  he  continued  in  this  strain: 

I  feel  that  our  evils  are  entirely  individual,  not  social, 
what  is  society  but  the  shadow  of  the  single  man  behind  it? 
That  there  is  a  slave  on  my  plantation  or  a  servant  in  my 
kitchen  is  no  evil;  but  that  the  slave  and  servant  should  be 
unwilling,  that  is  the  difficulty.    The  love  which  alone  can 
make  your  phalanx  beautiful,  also  renders  it  unnecessary. 
You  may  insure  food  and  lodging  to  the  starving  beggar,  -- 
I  do  not  see  that  strength  is  afforded  to  the  man.    More- 
over, a  stern  divine  justice  ordains  that  each  man  stand 
where  he  stands,  and  do  his  utmost.    Retreat,  if  you  will, 
behind  this  prospect  of  comfortable  living,  --but  you  do  so 
at  a  sacrifice  of  strength.   The  effect  of  a  residence  at  the 
Farm,  I  imagine,  was  not  greater  willingness  to  serve  in 
the  kitchen,  and  so  particularly  assert  that  labor  was  di- 
vine; but  discontent  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  a  kitch- 
en.   And,  however  aimless  life  there  seemed  to  be,  it  was 
an  aimlessness  of  the  general,  not  of  the  individual  life. 
In  the  midst  of  busy  trades  and  bustling  commerce,  it  was 
a  congregation  of  calm  scholars  and  poets,  cherishing  the 
Ideal  and  the  True  in  each  other's  hearts.    That  impossi- 
bility of  severance  from  the  world,  of  which  you  speak,  I 
liked;  though  I  did  not  like  that  there  should  be  such  a  pro- 
test against  the  world  by  those  who  were  somewhat  subject 
to  it. 

The  next  move  of  this  wise  youth  was  to  go  to  Ponkatasset 
hill  in  Concord  where  Emerson  had  sought  out  a  place  of 
rustic  labor  for  the  two  brothers  on  the  farm  of  Capt.  Bar- 
rett, --one  of  the  three  hill-farms  then  in  the  possession 
of  the  Concord  Barretts ,  who  now  own  none  of  them .    It 
was  a  great  farm  of  the  old  fashion,  --orchard  and  meadow, 
grass-land,  plow-land  and  wood-land,  with  pastures  inter- 
spersed that  were  sometimes  plowed  and  cropped  and  some- 
times allowed  to  grow  up  to  wood;  the  last  being  an  easy 
transition  where  the  white  pines  and  the  squirrel-planted 
oaks  and  chestnuts  come  in  so  naturally  when  the  land  is 
left  to  itself.    It  looked  off  toward  Naushawtuc  in  the  south, 
where  Maj.  Barrett,  sometimes  state  treasurer,  was  sow- 
ing and  reaping;  and  toward  Anursnac  in  the  southwest, 
where  George  Barrett  was  mowing  the  meadows  that  bear 
the  painted  cup,  the  buckbean,  and  in  autumn  the  fringed 
gentian.    Beside  the  Ponkatasset  farmhouse  stood  Ellery 
Channing's 

Small  cottage  on  the  lonely  hill, 
Where  like  a  hermit  he  must  bide  his  time; 


and  where  Thoreau  thus  described  this  wayward  poet  in 
the  "Week,"-- 

A  poet  wise  has  settled,  whose  fine  ray 

Doth  often  shine  on  Concord's  twilight  day. 

Like  those  first  stars,  whose  silver  beams  on  high, 

Most  travelers  cannot  at  first  descry, 

But  eyes  that  wont  to  range  the  evening  sky; 

For  lore  that's  deep  must  deeply  studied  be, 

As  from  deep  wells  men  read  star-poetry. 

Further  down  the  hill  toward  the  village,  Minot  Pratt, 
from  Brook  Farm,  took  up  his  abode  in  April,  1845,  re- 
moving sadly  from  the  Fourierized  Arcadia  in  West  Rox- 
bury  to  a  more  permanent  one  in  Concord;  and  with  him 
Curtis  lived  for  a  time,  in  1846,  just  before  setting  out 
for  his  European  tour .    In  the  interval,  when  not  in  New 
York  or  Providence,  the  two  Curtises,  after  finishing 
their  year  with  Capt.  Barrett,  lived  in  a  cottage  of  Ed- 
mund Hosmer's,  on  the  Cambridge  turnpike,  where  ear- 
lier Alcott  had  taken  refuge  from  the  failure  of  Fruitlands, 
and  before  buying  the  "Wayside"  property,  which  Haw- 
thorne afterward  owned.    Thus  the  Transcendentalist 
shepherds  associated  one  with  another,  in  their  obscure, 
idyllic  days,  before  so  many  myths  sprang  up  about  them, 
and  before  the  silver  cord  was  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl 
broken.    In  1845  Hawthorne  was  still  in  the  Old  Manse, 
and  was  rowing  up  the  Assabet  and  down  the  Musketaquid 
in  Thoreau's  Merrimac  boat,  --Thoreau  himself  having 
gone  to  edit  his  "Week"  by  the  shore  of  Walden.    Curtis 
continued  to  cultivate  music  and  agriculture  at  Concord, 
where  he  sung  and  played,  and  listened  to  the  singing  of 
Belinda  Randall,  from  the  retirement  of  Stow  Common, 
or  the  Winter  Street  house  of  her  father  in  Boston,  com- 
ing to  visit  at  the  houses  of  her  Concord  friends.   He  was 
handsome  and  accomplished;  an  elegant  democrat,  as  Ger- 
rit  Smith  was  a  baronial  one;  amusing  himself  while  train- 
ing his  mind  in  these  open-air  universities,  which  he 
chose  instead  of  the  endowed  factories  of  the  Muses  at 
Cambridge  and  Providence,  to  which  his  family  would 
fain  have  sent  him .    His  choice  of  an  education  was  the 
best  for  him;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  make  a  recluse  of  him: 
as  Burke  said  of  his  son,  he  was  "a  public  creature,"  and 
found  his  true  mission  in  the  great  world,  of  which  he  was 
both  the  reproof  and  the  sincere  ornament. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  done  his  editorial  work  well;  yet  with 
several  errors  which  a  little  more  care  in  proof-reading 
would  have  prevented.    Samuel  Hoar  was  known  as  "Squire' 
not  as  "Judge,"  a  title  he  left  to  his  son;  not  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, but  Curtis  himself  invented  the  unhandsome  nickname 
of  "Plato  Skimpole"  for  Alcott,  which  he  never  deserved; 
not  "Vathek,"  but  "Vethake"  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
New  York  friends  of  the  Channings .    Curtis  and  Henry 
James;  it  was  the  "Potentilla,"  not  the  "Patenilla,"  which 
Hawthorne,  George  Bradford  and  Curtis  found  in  June, 
1845,  on  Wachusett;  and  so  of  a  few  other  blemishes  in 
the  pages  of  a  volume  that  gives  a  higher  idea  of  Curtis 's 
mental  endowment  and  natural  sagacity,  than  most  of  his 
published  writings. 

Mrs .  Lothrop  has  taken  advantage  of  the  other  claim 
which  Concord  has  to  historical  remembrance--its  promi- 
nence in  the  Revolutionary  struggle- -and  founds  the  sim- 
ple incidents  of  her  "Little  Maid  of  Concord  Town"  on  the 
well-remembered  story  of  Concord  Fight.    With  these 
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she  has  interwoven  traits  and  passions  of  the  melodrama, 
rather  than  of  the  rustic  and  village  life  which  Concord 
then  was  living,  --not  without  the  incipient  features  of  the 
culture  which  came  afterward,  but  began  when  the  town 
was  planted  by  the  clerkly  Peter  Bulkeley  from  English 
Bedfordshire.    It  is  hard  to  interweave  the  sentiments  of 
to-day  with  those  elementary  ideas  which  inspired  the  em- 
battled farmers  in  their  successful  resistance  to  the  en- 
croaching mother-country;  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  "A  Little  Maid  of  Concord  Town,"  sprightly  and  sen- 
timental as  she  is,  fully  represents  the  young  women  of 
1775.    But  the  incidents  are  thrilling;  the  scene  is  well- 
pictured,  and  the  illustrations  are  true  to  the  fact  of  to- 
day.   The  imagined  home  of  the  heroine,  Debby  Parlin,  is 
the  picturesque  cottage  of  Mr.  Bull,  the  inventor  of  the  Con- 
cord grape,  and  the  neighbor  of  Hawthorne  and  Alcott  when 
they  set  up  their  ideal  households  under  the  ridge  where 
Hawthorne  afterward  laid  the  scene  of  his  "Septimius  Fel- 
ton"--last  of  his  romances,  and  incomplete  at  his  death. 
In  his  earlier  sketch  of  the  same  encounter  between  the 
British  redcoats  and  the  minute  men,  Hawthorne's  "Young 
Provincial"  seems  to  have  got  no  farther  inland  than  Lex- 
ington; but  in  the  traditions  of  his  Concord  home  he  found, 
30  years  later,  the  means  of  being  more  exact  in  his  lo- 
calities.   Mrs.  Lothrop,  living  on  the  spot, --indeed,  in 
the  "Wayside"  house  of  Hawthorne  and  Alcott,  --has  kept 
close  to  the  actual  events  of  April,  1775,  and  has  blended 
them  with  modern  ideas  and  impulses,  in  a  way  to  make 
her  romance  more  attractive  to  the  young,  for  whom  she 
writes,  than  would  be  the  mere  recital  of  the  historical 
events  so  well  known  for  more  than  a  century  past.    It  is 
published  by  the  Lothrop  publishing  company,  in  a  pleasing 
form,  and  with  local  and  ideal  illustrations  intermingled. 
Her  Revolutionary  Concord  is  not  so  Arcadian  as  that  to 
which  George  Curtis  came  in  1844;  but  some  of  the  same 
elements  are  perceptible,  and  unchanging  Nature  is  much 
the  same. 


(126) 
FRANKLIN  AND  HIS  COUNTRYMEN 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day,  after  nearly  two  centuries 
that  the  true  Benjamin  Franklin  has  been  making  himself 
known  to  the  world,  for  even  a  much  wiser  person  than 
Sydney  George  Fisher  to  offer  himself  to  us  as  the  great 
man's  only  portrait  painter.    The  main  features  of  Frank- 
lin's character  were  so  visible,  from  the  first,  that  no 
man  needed  less  than  he  to  be  set  up  on  an  easel  and  point- 
ed at  with  a  mahlstick.    Of  course,  when  a  man  so  good- 
natured  was  found  in  frequent  controversies,  and  exposed 
to  much  malicious  attack,  some  of  it  well-founded,  there 
naturally  arose  some  inconsistency  between  the  public 
Franklin  and  the  private  man;  and  so  there  has  been  oc- 
casion now  and  then  to  recall  attention  to  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  great  man,  --that  of  philanthropist,  --lover 
of  mankind,  — which,  with  that  inexplicable  something  called 
"greatness,"  fully  explains  anything  that  truly  needed  ex- 
planation in  Franklin's  career. 

Mr.  Fisher  seems  to  have  very  hazy  notions,  either  of 
greatness  (in  the  sense  of  superiority  of  nature)  or  of  cause 
and  effect.    "It  was  this  severe  training  of  himself  that 
made  him  a  great  man.    Without  it  he  would  have  been 


second-rate  or  ordinary."   Severe  self -discipline  is  good 
for  all,  especially  if  they  are  to  live  among  the  Capuan 
delights  of  Philadelphia,  --but  it  no  more  ever  made  a 
small  man  great,  than  careful  pruning  and  trellising  ever 
made  the  vine  into  the  oak.    In  greatness  there  must  be, 
first  of  all,  superiority  of  nature,  --that  produces  a  great 
many  results  which  poor  observers  ascribe  to  this  special 
habit  or  that,  --the  palpable  fact  being  that  the  special  hab- 
it alone  could  never  produce  that  result.    Given  greatness 
of  soul, --which  was  Franklin's  best  gift  from  his  Creator, 
--then,  with  opportunity,  you  may  see  either  the  great 
writer,  the  great  statesman,  the  great  artist  or  any  of 
the  myriad  manifestations  of  genius.    But  observe  how 
constantly  Franklin  was  shaping  opportunity  to  his  pur- 
pose, --not  merely  a  weak  follower  of  opportunity  thrown 
in  his  way,  like  our  great  and  only  McKinley.    The  result 
was  that  when  this  opportunity  had  become  experience, 
sweet  or  bitter,  lo,  Franklin  comes  forth  the  wisest 
statesman,  the  keenest  diplomatist  of  his  century,  -- 
while  his  love  of  mankind,  testified  in  some  useful  in- 
ventions, and  many  shrewd  bits  of  advice,  made  him  the 
favorite  of  the  multitude,  wherever  he  might  go. 

He  had  always  this  enviable  art  of  making  himself 
wished  for,  and  of  getting  on  well  in  all  companies.    No 
man  ever  seems  to  have  disliked  Franklin  who  really 
knew  him,  and  had  not  framed  for  himself  a  horrible 
caricature  of  the  great  man,  such  as  Mr.  Chapman  dis- 
tresses himself  and  his  readers  with  in  sketching  Emer- 
son.   This  amiability,  which  to  weak  natures  is  such  a 
snare,  never  seems  to  have  harmed  Franklin,  after  the 
errors  of  his  youth  are  passed  over;  his  own  self-esti- 
mate was  such  that  mere  affection  and  flattery  could  not 
debase  it;  while  his  habitual  modesty  kept  him  on  his 
guard  against  more  dangerous  compliments.    He  was  a 
humorist,  too,  which  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
some  of  his  readers  have  never  fully  appreciated;  and  he 
found  this  quality  as  effective  as  his  contemporaries  found 
his  paratonnerres  in  keeping  their  houses  from  strokes  of 
lightning.    The  blackest  clouds  passed  over  his  jesting 
head  without  disturbing  him  in  the  least.    But  life  not  be- 
ing one  constant  succession  of  thunderstorms  (except, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  the  new  McKinley  islands),  this  hu- 
morous quality  made  him  as  much  suspected,  at  times, 
as  Lincoln  was  for  a  like  reason. 

When  after  the  death  of  a  distinguished  man  we  find 
critics  inquiring  anxiously  what  it  was  that  distinguished 
him  so,  and  going  on  to  pick  all  the  holes  they  can  in  his 
reputation,  --which  still  continues  to  grow,  --it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  something  in  his  character,  beyond  the 
power  of  easy  representation  in  words,  gave  and  will 
maintain  the  distinction  he  enjoys.    Mankind  is  often  de- 
ceived in  the  human  objects  of  its  admiration,  but  seldom 
for  a  century  after  their  death;  while  the  impression  that 
a  generous  and  leading  spirit  made  on  his  time  is  very 
slowly  effaced.    The  renown  of  the  younger  Cyrus  is  a 
case  in  point;  unfortunate  as  he  was  in  the  issue  of  his  at- 
tack on  Persia,  the  fame  of  his  character  long  survived 
him,  and  is  now  the  beguiling  part  of  Xenophon's  "Anaba- 
sis" to  the  boys  who  have  to  plod  through  that  Greek  text- 
book, at  about  the  rate  that  Cyrus's  army  marched.   There 
were  evidences  enough  of  Franklin's  distinction  in  his  own 
life;  if  he  did  not  quite  "snatch  the  thunderbolt  from  Jove 
and  the  scepter  from  tyrants,"  he  came  nearer  to  it  than 
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any  one  before  or  since;  and  the  admiration  felt  for  him  in 
France  and  Germany  was  hardly  excessive,  though  its  ex- 
pression was  often  overwrought.    To  have  brought  haughty 
England  to  her  knees,  in  the  full  flush  of  her  victories  over 
France,  must  have  seemed  miraculous  to  Europe;  and  the 
two  Americans  who  did  this  were  Franklin  and  Washington. 
The  personal  impression  he  made  on  men  of  perception, 
if  their  eyes  were  not  confused  by  vanity  or  self-interest 
(John  Adams  is  a  case  in  point),  was  very  strong.   Romilly, 
who  had  no  prepossession  in  his  favor,  but  who  saw  him  in 
Paris  late  in  life,  said:    "Of  all  the  celebrated  persons  I 
have  chanced  to  see  Dr.  Franklin  seemed  to  me  the  most 
remarkable.    His  patriarchal  appearance,  the  simplicity 
of  his  manner  and  language,  and  the  novelty  of  his  obser- 
vations impressed  me  with  an  opinion  of  him  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  existed."   This  will 
probably  be  the  final  judgment  of  posterity.    The  small 
cavils  of  Mr.  Fisher  and  the  serious  faults  discernible 
in  his  character,  as  here  set  forth,  with  some  malice  and 
no  little  pettiness,  will  not  militate  against  it.    In  states- 
manship he  was  the  most  far-seeing  of  his  century,  and 
the  world  has  still  to  move  some  degrees  farther  forward 
in  true  civilization  before  it  leaves  the  political  grooves 
marked  out  by  Franklin.    His  wit  and  his  graceful  style 
were  accomplishments;  beneath  them  was  the  most  wide- 
awake, practical  talent  then  to  be  found  on  earth,  com- 
bined with  a  manliness  which  makes  his  record,  when  con- 
trasted with  Count  Rumford's  (who  had  much  greater  sci- 
entific attainment),  so  superior.    The  narrow  provincial- 
ism of  New  England,  which  one  would  say  he  inherited, 
disappeared  before  the  open  cosmopolitanism  of  his  man- 
ly years.    He  deserved  better  even  than  Parson  Whiting  of 
Concord  the  praise  of  that  good  colonial  preacher's  epitaph 
(1752):    "A  gentleman  of  singular  hospitality  and  generosi- 
ty, who  never  detracted  from  the  character  of  any  man  and 
was  a  universal  lover  of  mankind."    True,  Franklin  did 
sometimes  detract  in  his  sly  way,  --as  when  he  replied  to 
some  defender  of  the  useless  Perms,  descendants  of  Wil- 
liam, who  had  voted  the  praises  of  William,  in  votes  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly: 

That  these  encomiums  on  the  father,  though  sincere, 
have  occurred  so  frequently  was  owing  to  two  causes: 
First,  a  vain  hope  the  assemblies  entertained  that  the 
father's  example,  and  the  honors  done  his  character, 
might  influence  the  conduct  of  the  sons;  secondly,  --in 
attempting  to  compliment  the  sons  upon  their  own  merits, 
there  was  always  found  an  extreme  scarcity  of  material. 

Although  not  so  taking  a  title,  --for  few  would  care  to 
read  it  then,  --this  volume  would  be  more  accurately  en- 
titled "The  True  S.  G.  Fisher";  for  it  exposes  in  an  amus- 
ing way  his  own  hobbies,  little  as  they  may  have  to  do  with 
any  Franklin,  True  or  False.    Having  a  crude  theory  of 
education  in  his  mind,  he  diverges  from  the  self-educated 
career  of  Franklin,  to  set  it  forth  at  tiresome  length.    It 
is  not  difficult  to  find  fault  with  Parton's  inaccuracy,  though 
every  writer  on  Franklin  has  been  indebted  to  him  for  new 
light;  but  Mr.  Fisher  pounces  upon  small  errors  with  real 
glee;  and  censures  Theodore  Parker  for  what  would  seem 
to  be  a  fault  invisible  outside  of  Philadelphia.    Finally  he 
informs  us  that  the  Massachusetts  Unitarians  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Deists  of  the  early  18th  century,  --us- 


ing the  word  as  if  belief  in  only  one  God  were  a  crime. 
It  would  be  more  historically  correct  to  say  that  those  De- 
ists, passing  their  easy  belief  through  "certain  strainers 
well  refined,"  were  represented  by  such  Anglicans  as  the 
rich  tories,  and  Benedict  Arnold.    Unitarianism  came  by 
natural  bisection  from  the  least  gloomy  side  of  Calvinism . 
But,  such  as  it  is,  the  reader  not  familiar  with  Franklin's 
career,  may  derive  some  information  from  the  book. 


(127) 
EMERSON  AMONG  HIS  FRIENDS:    WARD,  PARKER, 
ALCOTT,  CHANNING  AND  HAWTHORNE 

This  is  the  date  [Nov.  14]  when  Emerson,  soon  after  his 
return  from  Europe,  at  the  age  of  30  (October,  1833),  saw 
that  shower  of  meteors  which  he  afterward  described  (in 
his  "Daemonic  Love")  as  typical  of  the  "Daemon  sphere," 
where  are  'they  that  swiftly  come  and  go,  leave  no  track 
on  the  heavenly  snow": 

They  cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 

And  lit  by  fringent  air, 

Blaze  near  and  far; 

Mortals  deem  the  planets  bright 

Have  slipt  their  sacred  bars, 

And  the  lone  seaman  all  the  night 

Sails  astonished  amid  stars. 

This  profusion  of  stars  was  mimicked  in  a  modest  way  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Emerson  in  the  quarter -century 
following  the  meteoric  display  of  1833;  they  were  mostly 
unheard  of  before  that  time,  --only  Carlyle  having  made 
himself  known,  --but  then  came  in  rapid  succession,  or 
side  by  side,  Emerson,  Phillips,  Theodore  Parker,  Henry 
Hedge,  Henry  Thoreau,  Richard  Dana,  Ellery  Charming, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Alcott,  Russell  Lowell,  S.  G.  Ward, 
John  Dwight  and  many  more  of  promise  or  performance 
in  various  fields  of  work;  while  Bancroft  and  Prescott, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes  and  Motley  in  their  own 
way  filled  up  the  court  of  the  literary  and  artistic  circle 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.    To  several  of  these  Emerson 
wrote  letters,  few  of  which  have  been  published,  except 
those  to  Sterling,  Carlyle  and  Thoreau,  but  now  we  have 
a  slender  volume,  edited  by  Prof.  Norton  as  "Letters  to 
a  Friend,"  in  which  one  side  of  his  correspondence  with 
Samuel  Gray  Ward,  then  of  Boston,  afterward  of  New 
York,  and  now  of  Washington,  is  published,  belonging  to 
the  years  1838-53.    Though  brief  and  infrequent,  these 
letters  give  more  of  the  ideal  side  of  Emerson's  versa- 
tile character  than  his  far  more  copious  letters  to  Car- 
lyle, which  Mr.  Norton  edited  20  years  ago. 

So  transient  is  the  impression  left  on  the  changing  sur- 
face of  society,  even  in  Boston,  by  men  and  women  who 
have  not  become  subjects  for  newspaper  gossip  (often- 
times prompted  by  themselves,  as  in  the  "society"  col- 
umns, so  offensively  prominent  of  late  years),  that  it  will 
be  convenient,  if  not  quite  needful,  to  explain  who  Mr. 
Ward  was  in  the  days  of  this  correspondence.    The  son 
of  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  college,  he  graduated  there 
in  1836,  at  the  age  of  24,  and  went  abroad  for  a  year  or 
two,  having  a  strong  bent  toward  art,  which  found  little 
encouragement  from  his  father  or  most  of  his  associates. 
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Returning,  he  became  a  banker  in  Boston,  and  still  cher- 
ished the  ideal  tendencies  which  that  occupation  is  often 
found  to  stifle;  he  was  one  of  the  young  men  who  gathered 
around  Emerson  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Concord  poet's  break  with  the  traditions  and  superstitions 
of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  in  his  divinity  school  address  of 
1838.    When  the  Dial  began  numbering  the  serene  hours, 
in  July,  1840,  under  the  gentle  oversight  of  Emerson,  Mr. 
Ward  was  one  of  those  summoned  to  be  its  contributors, 
and  did  contribute  to  the  first  number  two  short  poems . 
Little  more  appeared  there  from  his  pen  until  1843-44, 
when  he  wrote  "Notes  on  Art  and  Architecture,"  two  or 
three  poems  (a  sonnet,   "The  Consolers,"  the  most  note- 
worthy), and  (perhaps)  a  notice  of  Canova.    In  1841  he  had 
furnished,  under  the  general  title  of  "Letters  from  Italy," 
a  genial  account  of  Boccaccio,  his  mind  turning  naturally 
to  Greek  art  and  Italian  literature.    The  Italian  sonnet  at- 
tracted him,  though  in  "The  Consolers"  he  did  not  follow 
the  strict  Italian  rule,  as  we  see  below: 

Consolers  of  the  solitary  hours, 

When  I,  a  pilgrim,  on  a  lonely  shore, 
Sought  help  and  found  none,  --save  in  those  high  Powers 

That  then  I  prayed  might  never  leave  me  more! 
There  was  the  blue  eternal  sky  above, 

There  was  the  ocean  silent  at  my  feet, 
There  was  the  universe,  --but  nought  to  love,  — 

The  universe  did  its  old  tale  repeat. 

Then  came  ye  to  me,  with  your  healing  wings, 

And  said,   "Thus  bare  and  branchless  must  thou  be, 

Ere  thou  couldst  feel  the  wind  from  heaven  that  springs." 
And  now  again  fresh  leaves  do  bud  for  me, 

Yet  let  me  feel  that  still  the  spirit  sings 
Its  quiet  song,  coming  from  heaven  free. 

The  letters  from  Emerson  to  the  young  art  student  be- 
gin in  August,  1838,  just  after  the  "tempest  in  a  wash- 
bowl," as  Emerson  calls  the  dispute  about  his  Cambridge 
address  of  the  month  preceding;  and  the  first  was  simply 
a  brief  note  inviting  him  to  Concord  (upon  the  suggestion 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  who  seems  then  to  have  been  visiting 
Concord),  and  expressing  a  wish  to  hear  about  art.    The 
next  year  Mr.  Ward  seems  to  have  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  moody  young  poet,  Ellery  Channing,  then,  I  suppose, 
returned  from  the  Illinois  prairie  where  he  spent  a  year  or 
two  of  his  early  life,  after  giving  up  college.    Emerson 
spoke  of  Henry  Thoreau,  some  of  whose  verses,  particu- 
larly the  "Elegy"  on  his  acquaintance  with  Ellen  Sewall 
(afterward  printed  in  the  Dial  under  the  name  of  "Sympa- 
thy," and  beginning 

Lately,  alas!  I  knew  a  gentle  boy; 

whereupon  Theodore  Parker  wrote  in  his  copy  of  the  maga- 
zine,  "This  boy  was  a  girl").    Of  the  poems  of  Channing 
sent  by  Mr.  Ward,  several  came  out  in  the  second  number 
of  the  Dial,  October,  1840,  while  the  poet  was  again  at  the 
West, — this  time  in  Cincinnati,  where  his  uncle,  Rev. 
James  Perkins,  was  then  a  pastor  (father  of  the  present 
president  of  the  Burlington  railroad),  and  where  Channing 
met  Miss  Ellen  Fuller,  sister  of  Margaret,  whom  he  after- 
ward married.     Among  this  "New  Poetry,"  as  Emerson 


called  it,  first  came  the  "Boat  Song,"  celebrating  the 
beauties  of  the  Artichoke  river,  near  Curzon's  Mill,  in 
West  Newbury,  where  Channing  passed  happy  hours  long 
before  he  saw  or  sailed  on  the  Assabet  with  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau.   Some  of  the  stanzas  were  never  surpassed 
by  him,  --as,  for  instance: 

The  stream  is  well  alive; 

Another  passive  world  you  see, 

Where  downward  grows  the  form  of  every  tree; 

Like  soft  light  clouds  they  thrive; 

Like  them  let  us  in  our  pure  loves  reflected  be! 

Sweet  falls  the  summer  air 

Over  her  frame  who  sails  with  me; 

Her  way,  like  that,  is  beautifully  free, 

Her  nature  far  more  rare; 

And  is  her  constant  heart  of  virgin  purity. 

A  quivering  star  is  seen 

Keeping  his  watch  above  the  hill; 

Though  from  the  sun's  retreat  small  light  is  still 

Poured  on  Earth's  saddening  mien,  -- 

We  all  are  tranquilly  obeying  Evening's  will. 

We  smoothly  glide  below 
The  faintly  glimmering  worlds  of  light; 
Day  has  its  charm,  --and  this  deceptive  night 
Brings  a  mysterious  show; 

He  shadows  our  dear  earth,  --but  his  cool  stars 
are  white. 

Channing's  nature,  like  that  of  his  friend  Ward,  was 
the  artist's;  he  might  have  been  a  painter,  had  he  been 
gifted  with  a  little  more  patience.    As  poet,  however,  he 
showed  the  resources  of  word-painting,  --which,  on  the 
whole,  Emerson  tells  Ward,  in  October,  1839,  he  pre- 
fers to  the  canvas  or  the  marble.    "There  are  fewer 
painters  than  poets,"  he  writes;  "ten  men  can  awaken 
me  by  words  to  new  hope  and  fruitful  musing,  for  one 
that  can  achieve  the  miracle  by  forms.   Besides,  I  think 
the  pleasure  of  the  poem  lasts  me  longer."   The  reason 
he  gives  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  how  well  Emerson 
appreciated  other  arts  than  his  own,  --the  literary  gift: 

Yet  the  expressive  arts  ought  to  go  abreast,  and  as 
much  genius  find  its  way  to  light  in  design  as  in  song,  -- 
and  probably  does,  so  far  as  the  artist  is  concerned;  but 
the  eye  is  a  speedier  student  than  the  ear;  by  a  grand  or 
a  lovely  form  it  is  astonished  or  delighted,  once  for  all, 
and  quickly  appeased;  whilst  the  sense  of  a  verse  steals 
slowly  on  the  mind,  and  suggests  a  hundred  fine  fancies 
before  its  precise  import  is  finally  settled.    Or  is  this 
wholly  unjust  to  the  noble  art  of  design,  and  only  showing 
that  I  have  a  hungry  ear,  but  a  dull  eye?    Will  you  let  me 
say  that  I  have  conceived  more  highly  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  art  sometimes,  in  looking  at  weather- stains  on  a 
wall,  or  fantastic  shapes  which  the  eye  makes  out  of  shad- 
ows by  lamplight,  than  from  really  majestic  and  finished 
pictures? 

Mr.  Norton  here  observes  that  Leonardo,  that  most 
ideal  of  painters,  has  said  much  the  same  thing,  namely, 
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"If  thou  wilt  look  carefully  at  walls  spotted  with  stains,  or 
at  stones  variously  mixed,  thou  mayst  see  in  them  simili- 
tudes of  all  sorts  of  landscapes,  or  figures  in  all  sorts  of 
actions, --and  infinite  things  which  thou  mayst  be  able  to 
bring  into  complete  and  good  form ."   And  it  appears  that 
it  was  to  Mr.  Ward,  in  1839,  that  Emerson  owed  those 
"proud  portfolios": 

I  turn  the  proud  portfolios 

Which  hold  the  vast  designs 
Of  Salvator,  of  Guercino, 

And  Piranesi's  lines. 

Much  in  these  letters  are  purely  ideal,  --something  also 
of  domestic  history  is  interwoven:  but  soon  we  come  upon 
those  piercing  insights  into  the  outer  world  which  every- 
body but  the  English  recognized  when  Emerson  published 
his  "English  Traits."    Thus  his  "fatal  gift  of  penetration," 
as  he  called  it,  gave  him  this  glance  at  Philadelphia  in 
1843: 


morning.    Mr.  Hoar  thanked  him,  but  told  him  again  that 
he  could  not  and  would  not  go;  and  that  he  had  rather  his 
broken  skull  should  be  carried  to  Massachusetts  by  some- 
body else,  than  to  carry  it  home  safe  himself,  whilst  his 
duty  required  him  to  remain. 

I  trust  that  Senator  Hoar  will  continue  to  remember  this 
attitude  of  his  father  when  the  oligarchs  of  Ohio  and  New 
York  and  the  unconvicted  scoundrels  of  Philadelphia  bring 
their  entreaties  and  threats  to  bear  on  the  friends  of  the 
constitution  next  month  in  Washington,  to  subdue  their  op- 
position to  the  British  policy  of  Hay  and  Day  and  Griggs 
and  Quay  and  Quigg,  as  voiced  by  Senator  Piatt's  embas- 
sador at  St.  James  in  a  recent  speech.    Massachusetts 
and  her  Revolutionary  principles  are  now  in  more  danger 
from  false  brethren  in  Washington  than  ever  they  were 
from  South  Carolina.    Coming  home  from  England  in 
1848,  Emerson  described  to  Mr.  Ward  his  day  with  Car- 
lyle  and  Arthur  Helps  near  Stonehenge,  --when,  as  he 
wrote: 


Philadelphia,  I  fancied,  was  a  great  unit,  --a  less  New 
York,  --if  not  so  large  and  populous,  more  majestic,  --a 
city  of  rich  repose.    But  after  conversing  now  with  many 
persons  here  for  a  few  days,  I  cannot  find  at  all  any  city, 
any  unit.    A  great  multitude  of  houses,  all  nearly  alike, 
lying  very  peacefully  together,  --but  the  tenants,  from 
their  number,  very  much  unknown  to  each  other,  and  not 
animated  by  any  common  spirit,  or  by  the  presence  of  any 
remarkable  individuals.    The  whole  body  certainly  wears 
a  very  lymphatic  appearance;  one  might  call  it,  but  for  the 
disrespect  to  the  divine  sex,  a  very  large  Granny.    Very 
fair  and  pleasant  people,  --but  thus  far  no  originals.   If  the 
world  was  all  Philadelphia,  although  the  poultry  and  dairy 
market  would  be  admirable,  I  fear  suicide  would  exceed- 
ingly prevail.   I  look  eagerly  for  the  stars  at  night  for  fear 
they  would  disappear  in  the  dull  air. 

This  is  so  characteristic  that  in  spite  of  Horace  Furness 
and  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  the  Keely  motor,  we  may  still  say 
to  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  for  oysters  and  Johannes- 
burger,  -- 

Annis  velventinus,  de  te 
Fabula  narratur. 

The  next  year  (December  17,  1844)  Emerson  records 
from  Samuel  Hoar's  own  account,  the  old  man's  experi- 
ences in  the  insolent  oligarchy  of  Charleston,  when  he 
went  there  as  Massachusetts *s  representative,  to  protest 
against  the  Carolina  edict,  imprisoning  colored  seamen 
from  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  --as  unconstitutional,  and 
no  more  impudent  than  the  proceedings  of  McKinley  and 
his  satraps  in  Luzon: 

One  expression  struck  me,  which  he  said  he  regretted 
a  little  afterwards,  as  it  might  sound  a  little  vaporing.   A 
gentleman  who  was  very  much  his  friend  called  him  into  a 
private  room  to  say  that  the  danger  from  the  populace  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  must  now  insist  on  Mr. 
Hoar's  leaving  the  city  at  once;  and  he  showed  him  where 
he  might  procure  a  carriage,  and  where  safely  stop,  on 
the  way  to  his  plantation,  which  he  would  reach  the  next 


They  asked  me  if  there  were  any  Americans?  if  there 
were  any  who  had  an  American  idea?  or  what  it  is  that 
thoughtful  and  superior  men  with  us  would  have?    Certain- 
ly I  did  not  retort,  after  our  country  fashion,  by  defying 
them  to  show  me  one  mortal  Englishman  who  did  not  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  but  who  saw  his  way.   No,  I  assured 
them  there  were  such  monsters,  hard  by  the  setting  sun, 
who  believed  in  a  future  such  as  was  never  a  past.    So  I 
sketched  the  Boston  fanaticism  of  right  and  might,  with- 
out bayonets  or  bishops,  --every  man  his  own  kind,  and 
all  co-operation  necessary  and  extemporaneous.    Of 
course,  my  men  went  wild  at  the  denying  to  society  the 
beautiful  right  to  kill  and  imprison.    But  we  stood  fast 
for  milk  and  acorns;  told  them  that  musket  worship  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  us,  --that  it  was  an  old  bankrupt; 
but  that  we  had  never  seen  a  man  of  sufficient  valor  and 
substance  to  carry  out  the  other;  which  was,  nevertheless, 
as  sure  as  Copernican  astronomy;  and  all  heroism  and  in- 
vention must,  of  course,  lie  on  this  side.    'Tis  wonderful 
how  odiously  thin  and  pale  this  republic  dances  before  blue, 
bloodshot  English  eyes;  but  I  had  some  anecdotes  to  bring 
some  of  its  traits  within  their  vision,  and  at  last  obtained 
a  kind  of  allowance.    But  I  doubt  my  tender  converts  are 
backsliding  before  this . 

Who  can  doubt  what  Emerson  would  have  said  in  this 
backsliding  era,  when  musket  worship  has  become  the 
official  religion  of  the  party  founded  by  Sumner  and  Lin- 
coln,--and  when  a  Massachusetts  dinner  speechmaker  in- 
sists that  McKinley  is  an  Abraham  Lincoln?    These  ex- 
tracts from  the  little  volume,  --there  are  but  81  pages, 
all  told,  --will  show  how  Emersonian  the  letters  are,  -- 
more  characteristic  than  the  more  labored  epistles  to 
Carlyle,  whose  different  genius  seems  to  have  refracted 
too  much  the  older  white  light  of  his  friend's  intellect.   I 
had  intended  to  include  in  this  letter  some  notice  of  Col. 
Higginson's  admirable  sketches  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  were  mainly  those  of  Emerson  and  Mr.  Ward;  but 
space  will  not  permit.    A  word  or  two,  however,  of  Al- 
cott  and  Parker,  to  whom  Higginson  does  justice  in  his 
book, --and  of  Hawthorne,  whose  "brief  biography"  in  the 
Beacon  series  of  Small  and  Maynard,  has  been  written  by 
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In  September,  1842,  soon  after  Hawthorne  began  wed- 
ded life  in  the  Old  Manse  at  Concord  (where  he  spent  his 
happiest  years),  Emerson  took  him  on  a  long  walk  to  the 
Shaker  village  in  Harvard,  --finding  the  brethren  there, 
says  Emerson,   "less  stupid,  more  honest  than  we  looked 
for;  found  even  some  humor,  --and  had  our  fill  of  walking 
and  sunshine."   The  distance  was  some  dozen  miles, --the 
spot  not  far  from  where  Alcott,  the  next  year,  set  up  his 
small  community  of  Fruitlands,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
small  town  of  which  Emerson's  father  had  been  the  minis- 
ter.   Two  years  earlier,  Parker  and  George  Ripley  had 
walked  from  Boston  to  Concord  (August,  1840),  taken  tea 
with  Emerson,  and  perhaps  beguiled  him  to  another  walk, 
this  time  to  Groton,  to  meet  the  "Come-Outers"  in  ses- 
sion there.   At  the  tea-table,  says  Parker,  "The  only  good 
thing  Emerson  said  was,   'Come  and  look  at  this  print  of 
Endymion,  which  is  very  beautiful;  so  likewise  is  its  ri- 
val, the  Coming  of  Morning,  drawn  by  two  dappled  steeds, 
and  attended  by  seven  virgins,  daughters  of  the  sun.'"  This 
was  Guido's  Aurora,  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  sent  to  Mrs. 
Emerson;  while  the  "Endymion"  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ward, 
and  a  copy  from  the  antique.    Parker  did  not  admire  the 
Dial  at  first,  though  he  became  one  of  its  chief  contribu- 
tors; his  learning,  of  which  Higginson  speaks  as  it  deserves 
and  not  as  the  foolish  were  wont  to  speak,  and  his  power  to 
popularize  any  subject  he  touched  were  as  important  as  the 
originality  of  the  other  contributors . 
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JEFFERSON  AND  GOETHE- --THEIR  INFLUENCE 

ON  EMERSON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

In  dealing  with  those  who  were  his  contemporaries, 
though  mostly  older  than  himself,  Col.  Higginson  makes 
rather  an  odd  selection  for  his  new  volume,  --admitting 
and  excluding  upon  some  principle  not  recognized  at  once, 
like  Cornelius  Nepos  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious  men, 
--but  not,  like  Nepos,  making  his  sketches  dry  and  dull. 
As  a  boy  I  used  to  wonder  how  the  tiresomely  brief  old 
Roman  could  find  so  much  to  say  about  Pomponius  Atticus, 
while  he  did  not  dwell  long  on  Miltiades  or  Themistocles, 
--though,  to  be  sure,  he  gives  a  version  of  the  fight  at 
Marathon  which  has  independent  value,  when  compared 
with  that  of  Herodotus.    But  perhaps  Nepos,  like  the  Al- 
banian urchin  who  accompanied  us  on  the  windy  ride  on 
ponies  over  the  mountain  from  Marathona  to  Dionyso, 
undervalued  Miltiades,  in  comparison  with  nearer  inter- 
ests; and  found  the  rich  Roman,  living  near  the  resting 
place  of  Socrates  and  Phaedrus,  in  their  stroll  along  the 
Ilissus,  and  writing  letters  to  Cicero,  more  to  his  mind 
than  an  ancient  Athenian  general,  whose  very  tomb  was 
unknown.   Be  that  as  it  may,  Col.  Higginson's  "contempo- 
raries" included  no  Atticus;  he  begins  with  Emerson,  as 
Virgil's  shepherd  began  with  Jove,  -- 

Ab  Jove  principium  Musae;  Jovis  omnia  plena; 
File  colit  terras;  illi  mea  carmina  curae. 

From  thee,  great  Sage,  we  come;  to  thee  we  tend; 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original  and  end. 


Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  to  be  sure;  but  without  Emer- 
son the  development  of  many  a  man's  genius  was  likely 
to  have  been  very  different;  as  he  said  of  his  Aunt  Mary, 
to  have  missed  her  influence  in  his  education  would  have 
been  like  the  loss  of  Greece  or  Rome;  we  could  better  have 
spared  Athens  than  Emerson.   Next  to  Emerson  come  The- 
odore Parker  and  Whittier,  and  then  Whitman,  --by  way  of 
contrast,  perhaps,  or  because  both  were  Quakers  by  ori- 
gin, and  Jeff ersonian  democrats. .. .    Whitman  belonged 
to  the  Hicksite  branch, — and  so,  perhaps,  would  Whittier 
have  done,  if  the  schism  had  spread  far  into  New  England. 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  Massachusetts  Transcen- 
dentalists,  to  whom  so  many  of  Higginson's  characters  be- 
longed, were  formed  under  influences  largely,  but  indi- 
rectly made  up  from  those  two  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
18th  century  and  the  early  19th,  --Goethe  and  Jefferson,  -- 
the  one  potent  in  art  and  literature,  the  other  in  politics. 
Of  the  two,  Jefferson  was  the  elder  by  six  years,  and  he 
lived  to  a  little  greater  age;  they  would  have  smiled  with 
courteous  derision  if  they  had  been  told  their  influence 
would  run  into  one  stream  in  New  England;  but  so  it  was . 
The  Garrisonians  and  Come-Outers,  and  Emerson's  re- 
nouncers  of  "musket-worship"  were  simply  carrying  Jef- 
ferson's political  theories  farther  than  he  did;  while  the 
attitude  of  Emerson  toward  culture  and  self-direction  was 
much  the  same  as  Goethe's.    Whittier  frankly  avowed  his 
inherited  democratic  principles  which,  indeed,  were  those 
of  George  Fox,  — though  the  old  and  wealthy  Quakers  si- 
lently steered  away  from  the  simplicity  of  Fox.    Whit- 
man's democracy,  too,  was  as  unaffected  as  Jefferson's, 
and  a  strong  element  in  the  influence  of  his  writings, 
whether  prose  or  irregular  verse.    Col.  Higginson  has 
modified  somewhat  his  often  expressed  dislike  of  Whit- 
man; but  does  not  yet  understand  him  fully.    His  other 
sketches  are  more  sympathetic,  --even  those  of  Garrison 
and  Grant,  for  whom  he  can  hardly  have  felt  entire  ad- 
miration.   Nor  could  he  be  trusted- -few  New  Englanders 
can--to  write  impartially  of  Jefferson  or  of  Goethe,  — 
though  inheriting  so  much  from  them .    Much  that  Jeffer- 
son wrote,  even  in  old  age,  is  precious  now  from  its 
pertinence  to  the  present  wicked  alliance  between  Mc Kin- 
ley  and  Chamberlain,  of  which  Mr.  Choate  gave  official 
hints  the  other  day.    In  1823  Jefferson  wrote  to  Monroe 
what  now  applies  literally  to  England  and  the  Transvaal, 
and  has  an  important  lesson  for  our  Philippine  subjuga- 
tors: 

The  presumption  of  dictating  to  an  independent  nation 
the  form  of  its  government,  is  so  arrogant,  so  atrocious, 
that  indignation,  as  well  as  moral  sentiment,  enlists  all 
our  partialities  and  prayers  in  favor  of  one,  and  our  equal 
execrations  against  the  other. ...    I  have  ever  deemed  it 
fundamental  for  the  United  States  never  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.    Their  political  interests 
are  entirely  distinct  from  ours.    Their  mutual  jealousies, 
their  balance  of  power,  their  complicated  alliances,  their 
forms  and  principles  of  government,  are  all  foreign  to  us. 
They  are  nations  of  eternal  war.    All  their  energies  are 
expended  in  the  destruction  of  the  labor,  property  and 
lives  of  their  people.    On  our  part,  never  had  a  people 
so  favorable  a  chance  of  trying  the  opposite  system,  --of 
peace  and  fraternity  with  mankind,  and  the  direction  of 
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all  our  means  and  faculties  to  the  purposes  of  improve- 
ment instead  of  destruction.   With  Europe  we  have  few  oc- 
casions of  collision,  and  these,  with  a  little  prudence  and 
forbearance,  may  be  generally  accommodated.    The  foot- 
hold which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  in  either  America  is 
slipping  from  under  them;  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of 
their  neighborhood.    Cuba  alone  seems  at  present  to  hold 
up  a  speck  of  war  to  us.     Could  we  induce  Great  Britain 
to  join  us  in  guaranteeing  its  independence  against  all  the 
world  except  Spain.    It  would  be  nearly  as  valuable  to  us 
as  if  it  were  our  own.    Peace  and  neutrality  seem  to  be  our 
duty  and  interest. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Washington,  as  well  as  of  Jeffer- 
son: and  I  can  never  be  persuaded  that  McKinley  and  his 
bosses  and  Griggses  are  wiser  than  both  Washington  and 
Jefferson. . . . 

I  quoted  to  you  the  other  day  some  remarks  of  Wyzewa 
on  Goethe,  in  which  he  showed  the  clerical  cloven  foot,  so 
much  given  to  interference  in  French  opinion  just  now. 
He  quotes  a  German  Jesuit  with  approval,  and  has  hit  on 
a  great  discovery- -Crabbe  Robinson's  old  diary.    If  this 
French  critic,  after  discovering  Robinson,  had  gone  on  with 
his  explorations,  he  might  have  come  upon  that  searching 
critique  of  Goethe  by  Emerson  in  the  "Dial"  for  October, 
1840,  which  is,  no  doubt,  more  full  of  insight  than  any  re- 
cent verdicts  in  Germany.    Emerson  said: 

What  shall  we  think  of  that  absence  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment, that  singular  equivalence  to  him  of  good  and  evil  in 
action,  which  discredits  his  compositions  to  the  pure?  The 
spirit  of  his  biography,  of  his  poems,  of  his  tales,  is  iden- 
tical.   In  reading  Meister  I  am  charmed  with  the  insight;  I 
find  there  actual  men  and  women  even  too  faithfully  painted. 
I  am,  moreover,  instructed  in  the  possibility  of  a  highly 
accomplished  society,  and  taught  to  look  for  great  talent 
and  culture  under  a  gray  coat.    But  this  is  all.    The  limits 
of  artificial  society  are  never  quite  out  of  sight.    The  vi- 
cious conventions  which  hem  us  in  like  prison-walls,  and 
which  the  poet  should  explode  at  his  touch,  stand  for  all 
they  are  worth  in  the  newspapers .    I  am  never  lifted  above 
myself.    I  am  not  transported  out  of  the  dominion  of  the 
senses,  or  cheered  with  an  infinite  tenderness,  or  armed 
with  a  grand  trust. 

Goethe,  then,  is  the  poet  of  the  Actual,  not  of  the  Ideal; 
the  poet  of  limitation,  not  of  possibility;  of  this  world,  and 
not  of  religion  and  hope;  in  short,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  poet 
of  prose  and  not  of  poetry.    He  accepts  the  base  doctrine 
of  fate,  and  gleans  what  straggling  joys  may  yet  remain 
out  of  its  bad.    Poetry  is  with  Goethe  thus  external,  --the 
gilding  of  the  chain,  the  mitigation  of  his  fate;  but  the  muse 
never  essays  those  thunder  tones,  which  cause  the  sun  and 
moon  to  vibrate;  which  dissipate  by  dreadful  melody  all  this 
iron  network  of  circumstance,  and  abolish  the  old  heavens 
and  the  old  earth  before  the  freewill  or  godhead  of  man . 
He  was  content  to  fall  into  the  track  of  vulgar  poets,  and 
spend  on  common  aims  his  splendid  endowments.    He  has 
written  better  than  other  poets,  only  as  his  talent  was  sub- 
tler; but  the  ambition  of  creation  he  refused.    Life,  for 
him,  is  prettier,  easier,  wiser,  decenter, --has  a  gem  or 
two  more  on  its  robe,  --but  its  old  eternal  burden  is  not 
relieved;  no  drop  of  healthier  blood  yet  flows  in  its  veins. 

Being  so  much,  we  cannot  forgive  him  for  not  being 


more.    When  one  of  these  grand  monads  is  incarnated, 
whom  nature  seems  to  design  for  eternal  men,  we  think 
that  the  old  weariness  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  trivial 
forms  of  daily  life,  will  now  end,  and  a  new  morning 
break  on  us  all.    All  that  in  our  sovereign  moments  each 
of  us  has  divined  of  the  powers  of  thought,  --all  the  hints 
of  omnipresence  and  energy  which  we  have  caught,  --this 
man  should  unfold  and  constitute  facts. . . . 

Dramatic  power,  the  rarest  talent  in  literature,  Goethe 
has  very  little.    The  great  felicities,  the  miracles  of  poet- 
ry he  has  never.    Yet  a  certain  greatness  encircles  every 
fact  he  treats;  for  to  him  it  has  a  soul,  --an  eternal  reason 
why  it  was  so  and  not  otherwise.    This  is  the  secret  of  his 
deep  realism;  he  is  an  apology  for  the  analytic  spirit  of 
our  period,  because,  of  his  analysis  only  wholes  were  the 
result.    He  thought  it  necessary  to  dot  round  with  his  own 
pen  the  entire  sphere  of  knowables,  --and  for  many  of  his 
stories  this  seems  the  only  reason:  "Here  is  a  piece  of 
humanity  I  had  hitherto  omitted  to  sketch,  --take  this!" 
He  shared  also  the  subjectiveness  of  the  age,  both  good 
and  bad.    That  vicious  subjectiveness,  --a  vice  of  our 
time,  --infected  him  also.    We  are  provoked  with  his 
Olympian  self-complacency. 

There  is  a  good  letter  in  which  Wieland  relates  how 
Goethe  read  to  a  select  party  his  journal  of  a  tour  in  Swit- 
zerland with  the  grand  duke,  and  their  passage  through  the 
Valais  and  over  St.  Gothard.    "It  was,"  says  Wieland,   "as 
good  as  Xenophon's  Anabasis.    The  piece  is  thought  and 
written  with  the  greatness  peculiar  to  him .   His  fair  hear- 
ers were  enthusiastic  at  the  nature  in  it;  I  liked  the  sly 
art,  whereof  they  saw  nothing,  still  better.    It  is  a  true 
poem.    But  what  in  this  and  all  his  other  works  most  re- 
markably distinguishes  him  from  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
is  that  the  me,  --the  Hie  ego,  --everywhere  glimmers 
through,  although  without  any  boasting,  and  with  an  infi- 
nite finesse."    This  subtle  element  of  egotism  in  Goethe 
does  not  seem  to  deform  his  compositions  so  much  as  to 
lower  the  moral  influence  of  the  man.    He  differs  from 
all  the  great  in  his  total  want  of  frankness .    No  man  was 
permitted  to  call  Goethe  brother.    He  hid  himself,  and 
worked  always  to  astonish,  --which  is  an  egotism,  and 
therefore  little. 

It  would  be  hard  for  any  German  encomiast  to  produce 
or  tolerate  a  piece  of  characterization  such  as  this.    The 
contemporaries  of  Goethe  saw  some  of  these  defects,  as 
shown  in  Wieland's  criticism;  others  were  envious  or 
scornful  of  his  rising  greatness,  or  dwelt  with  natural 
censure  on  the  frivolities  of  his  youth,  his  passing  so 
swiftly  from  one  mood  and  one  teacher  and  one  ardent 
love  to  another.    But  from  the  time  when  his  Faust  and 
his  Meister,  with  their  incomparable  lyrics,  and  their 
inexplicable  mystifications  captivated  Germany,  it  has 
been  hardly  possible  to  find  an  impartial  verdict  on  the 
one  great  ornament  of  its  national  literature.   Therefore, 
--and  because  he  fell  in  so  naturally  with  the  tendencies 
of  his  times,  though  standing  far  above  it  in  desire  and 
ambition,  --the  "late  remorse,"  as  Byron  termed  it,  of 
the  world  toward  its  benefactors,  came  earlier  in  Goe- 
the's case  than  with  most  poets.    Germany,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  French  taste,  and  influenced  somewhat  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  ignored  or  distrusted  his  youthful 
genius,  soon  came  to  be  very  proud  of  him,  although 
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Schiller,  with  his  greater  dramatic  talent  and  smoother 
verse,  was  more  the  popular  favorite.    But  Goethe  was  the 
favorite  of  the  ducal  court  of  Weimar,  to  which  he  attached 
himself,  while  deserving  his  loves  among  women,  and  ex- 
tending his  petty  German  travels  into  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
France.    He  was  also  the  friend  of  artists  and  of  men  of 
science;  while  he  took  rather  a  lofty  and  distant  view  of  the 
metaphysical  activity  of  German  philosophers,  and  shocked 
the  ceremonially  religious  by  his  tendency  to  pantheism  and 
toleration  in  belief. 

F.  M.  Holland,  a  literary  man  of  Concord,  whose  books 
on  Browning  and  Freedom  of  Thought  are  so  creditable,  has 
followed  up  the  last-named  topic  by  a  book  just  issued  by 
Putnam  on  "Liberty  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  in  which  he 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  part  that  Jefferson,  Goethe  and 
John  Brown  had  in  the  success  of  free  institutions  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.    For  Goethe,  though  remaining  attached, 
through  gratitude  and  taste,  to  his  Weimar  duke,  was  one 
of  the  chief  emancipators  of  the  European  mind,  and  not 
without  effect,  as  I  have  said,  in  New  England;  while  Jeffer- 
son led  in  every  campaign  of  freedom  here,  --even  that  for 
emancipation, --though  in  his  old  age  he  shuddered  at  the 
effect  the  Missouri  agitation  on  slavery  was  likely  to  have 
on  the  Union,  to  which  he  was  far  more  strongly  attached 
than  were  his  federalist  slanderers  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.    So  little  does  Mr.  Holland  understand  the 
effect  of  heroism,  even  when  outwardly  defeated,  on  the 
average  mind  of  man,  that  he  calls  John  Brown's  raid  at 
Harpers  Ferry  "the  greatest  of  blunders."  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  hastened  by  10  years  the  emancipation  of  the  north- 
ern mind  from  the  fetters  of  submission  to  the  southern 
oligarchs;  and  in  the  unavoidable  civil  war,  it  proved  to 
be  the  great  inspirer  of  Union  armies .    Along  with  much 
learning  and  liberality  in  some  directions,  Mr.  Holland 
has  a  shortness  of  perspective,  quite  natural  to  the  Boston 
vision, --and  which  has  hitherto  prevented  cultivated  Bos- 
ton from  seeing  where  the  statue  of  Jefferson  stands  in  the 
Pantheon  of  history . 


(129) 

BRONSON  ALCOTT— CENTENNIAL  OF  THE 

PROPHET  FROM  CONNECTICUT 

The  100th  birthday  of  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  --of  Wol- 
cott,  Ct.,  by  birth,  of  Concord  by  long  residence  and  fame, 
--was  commemorated  at  the  chapel  of  the  Second  church 
in  Boston  (Copley  square)  yesterday  afternoon.    Frank  B. 
Sanborn  presided,  and  the  plan  included  remarks  or  let- 
ters from  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Mrs. 
Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Francis  Preston  Stearns,  Charles  Mal- 
loy,  T.  C.  Johnson  and  others.    Mr.  Sanborn's  opening  re- 
marks characterized  Mr.  Alcott  as  'the  prophet  from  Con- 
necticut," and  said  that  it  was  fitting  to  commemorate  him 
in  the  church  for  which  Emerson  preached  for  a  few  years; 
Alcott  also  first  heard  Emerson  in  a  Boston  church,  the 
First,  then  gathered  in  Chauncy  place,  September  28,  1828, 
preaching  "The  universality  of  the  notion  of  the  deity." 

Referring  to  their  lifelong  friendship,  Mr.  Sanborn 
quoted  many  of  Emerson's  appreciative  remarks  about 
Alcott,  in  his  journal  and  correspondence,  in  which  he 
praised  his  speech  and  his  thought,  saying  that  Alcott 
was  'the  one  man  I  had  met  who  could  read  Plato  without 


surprise,"  and  other  like  things.    Mr.  Sanborn  himself 
said  of  the  philosopher:    "This  prophet  from  the  country 
of  Sam  Slick  began  active  life  as  a  peddler,  learned  his 
distinguished  manners  from  the  great  slaveholders  of 
eastern  Virginia,  emerged  from  obscurity  as  a  school- 
master among  the  Calvinists  of  New  Haven  county,  --and 
by  the  force  of  his  untaught  originality  put  in  practice 
for  the  training  of  children  the  principles  which  the  great 
world  has  slowly  been  adopting  ever  since  1825,  when,  at 
the  age  of  25,  he  worked  them  out  in  his  Cheshire  school. 
Proceeding  from  that  beginning,  his  bold  but  gentle  thought 
accosted  every  existing  usage  and  institution,  and  brought 
them  all, --formal  church,  slaveholding  state,  fraudulent 
market,  dead-and-alive  college,  — to  the  test  of  reason 
and  the  moral  sense.    Thus  he  became  for  a  time  the 
leader,  and  always  the  active  promoter  of  that  profound 
movement  for  political  and  social  reform  which,  begin- 
ning with  Franklin  and  Jefferson  in  the  last  century,  and 
favored  by  Goethe  and  the  great  German  philosophers  in 
our  century,  has  abolished  chattel  slavery,  democratized 
politics,  uplifted  humanity,  and,  incidentally,  generated 
the  present  ease  of  material  achievement  and  predomi- 
nance of  materializing  influences,  which  now  threaten  to 
carry  us  back  into  a  new  system  of  caste  and  feudalism." 

Concerning  the  author  of  "Little  Women,"  whose  anni- 
versary also  was  being  commemorated,  Mr.  Sanborn 
said:    "Ben  Jonson,  over  the  grave  of  his  child,  spoke  of 
the  boy  as  his  'best  piece  of  poesy';  and  the  elder  Alcotts 
will  owe  much  of  their  renown,  for  many  years  to  come, 
to  the  fancy  and  affection  of  their  lively  daughter,  Louisa. 
She  was  the  result  of  those  principles  for  which  her  father 
endured  so  much  ridicule  and  obloquy  in  her  childhood; 
she  grew  up  under  the  system  of  education  which  he  origi- 
nated, and  amid  the  influences  which  his  character  brought 
around  him.    If  she  did  not  share,  nor  always  understand, 
the  high  thoughts  which  he  inspired,  her  affection  made  up 
for  the  lack,  and  her  fancy  drew  on  the  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  of  the  household  for  its  best  material  in 
graceful  fiction.    We  must  recall  that  this  is  her  birthday 
as  well  as  her  father's;  and  that  she  repaid  the  care  be- 
stowed on  her  own  nurture  by  the  resources  and  the  fi- 
delity of  her  later  years." 

The  meeting  brought  forth  a  very  varied  expression 
of  regard  for  the  fame  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  his  daughter. 
Perhaps  the  best  characterization  of  the  two  was  by  Mr. 
Stearns,  who  knew  them  both,  and  who  traced  one  like- 
ness between  their  very  dissimilar  characters  in  the  key 
of  love,  which  was  so  great  a  part  of  the  father's  speech 
and  so  constant  a  fact  of  the  daughter's  life.   Mrs.  Cheney 
paid  an  interesting  tribute  to  Alcott  as  one  who  "always 
stood  a  little  aloof  from  his  century,  --the  one  man  whom 
it  could  not  afford  to  lose  and  yet  whom  it  never  knew, 
nor  understood  how  to  prize."  Alcott  had  a  compensation 
in  the  constant  loyalty  of  Emerson,  said  Mrs.  Cheney. 
This  allusion  brought  out  the  reading  of  several  extracts 
from  Emerson's  letters  and  observations  in  respect  to 
his  friend,  and  afterward  selections  from  Alcott 's  unpub- 
lished journals  and  essays  were  read.    John  Albee,  who 
first  proposed  that  this  anniversary  should  be  kept,  was 
prevented  from  coming  to  the  meeting  by  illness  at  his 
mountain  home  near  Chocorua;  and  several  other  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Alcott  in  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy 
were  also  too  far  away,  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  etc.,  to 
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be  present.    But  the  speaking  and  reading  of  letters  was 
kept  up  until  after  sunset. 


(130) 
BRONSON  ALCOTT  AND  JOHN  HERAUD 

Wordsworth  speaks  of  many  who  are  poets  in  mind,  but 
lack  the  accomplishment  of  verse.    Others  there  are  who 
are  also  poetic,  but  have  the  verse  accomplishment  to  ex- 
cess; you  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees,  --and  under 
every  tree  is  a  wilderness  of  gooseberry  bushes,  such  as 
the  longing,  lingering  Irish  malefactor  wished  to  be  hanged 
upon.    But  said  the  judge,  who  had  left  the  manner  of  exe- 
cution to  the  convicts,  --"A  gooseberry  bush  is  not  tall 
enough  for  the  purpose."    "I  can  wait  till  it  grows  up,"  re- 
plied Pat.    The  gooseberry  bushes  of  these  frustrated  poets 
never  do  grow  into  trees;  they  exhaust  the  poetic  vein  and 
leave  the  poor  man  as  practically  expressionless  as  if  he 
came  within  Wordsworth's  category  of  "lacking  the  ac- 
complishment of  verse."   Such  was  John  Abraham  Heraud 
of  Chancery  Lane,   London,  --a  contemporary,  and  in  age 
of  birth  and  death  almost  the  twin  of  Bronson  Alcott,  who 
was  born  and  died  3000  miles  westward  of  London.   Heraud 
of  Huguenot  descent,  and  the  son  of  a  law  stationer,  James 
Heraud,  was  born  in  Holborn  July  5,  1799,  not  quite  five 
months  earlier  than  Alcott  in  Wolcott,  Ct.;  and  he  died,  a 
pensioner  of  the  Charterhouse,  April  20,  1887,  10  months 
before  Mr.  Alcott  died  in  Boston.    Our  countryman  had 
passed  the  age  of  88,  and  Heraud  had  not  quite  reached 
that  distant  milestone  on  life's  highway.    For  a  few  years 
their  literary  and  philosophic  sympathies  brought  them  to- 
gether (from  1838  to  1843);  but  Miss  Edith  Heraud,  who 
has  lately  published  her  father's  life,  seems  to  be  quite 
unaware  of  this  interesting  American  episode. 

Pope,  in  his  rather  boastful  account  of  himself  in  youth, 
says  he  was 

No  clerk,  condemned  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza  while  he  should  engross,  — 

and  such  was  Heraud 's  youthful  position.    He  was  his  fa- 
ther's clerk,  faithfully  copying  and  engrossing,  --but  at  the 
age  of  16  he  turned  poet: 

I  then  commenced  a  narrative  poem,  entitled  "Astrea," 
originally  composed  in  12  books,  but  since  reduced  to  nine. 
I  was  at  that  time  employed  in  my  father's  business,  and 
practiced  much  in  law  writing,  --acquiring  so  much  facili- 
ty that  I  generally  contrived  to  do  more  than  an  ordinary 
day's  work  in  a  day.   As  the  hours  of  labor  then  lasted  from 
9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  I  had  really  no  leisure.   My  plan  was  to 
content  myself  with  a  few  lines  of  verse  each  day,  some- 
times not  more  than  two,  and  occasionally  extending  to  10; 
these  I  jotted  down  as  they  arose  in  my  mind,  on  the  paper 
that  I  retained  under  my  hand.    At  the  rate,  on  the  aver- 
age, of  six  lines  a  day,  this  amounted  to  2190  lines  a  year. 
When  the  day's  work  was  done,  these  would  be  copied  into 
the  manuscript  of  the  poem .    For  more  than  seven  long 
years  such  was  the  method  I  was  compelled  to  adopt.    In 
the  early  morning  and  late  evening  I  read  such  books  as 
I  could  procure. . . .    Meanwhile  I  sat  in  the  same  office, 
doing  the  work  of  the  day;  but  inwardly  I  was  thinking  my 


own  thoughts,  indulging  my  own  dreams,  and  forming 
projects  in  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  others  could 
participate.    I  became  reserved  in  my  manner,  uncertain 
in  my  moods,  was  silent  when  they  wished  to  talk,  and 
voluble  when  they  were  indisposed  to  listen.    My  mind 
was  growing,  theirs  standing  still. 

He  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Coleridge's  philosophy, 
and,  no  doubt,  through  some  of  the  Coleridges  he  became 
introduced  to  Southey,  in  1820,  when  the  good-natured 
laureate  wrote  him  several  letters .    Heraud  had  rushed 
into  print  with  two  poems  in  1820,  and  sent  them  to  Sou- 
they, who  acknowledged  and  praised  them,  but  thought 
them  crude,  as  they  were.    The  correspondence  was  kept 
up  for  a  few  years,  and  shows  Southey  to  have  been  kindly 
and  sound  in  his  view  of  literature  and  of  young  aspirants. 
After  Southey's  death  or  silence,  but  still  with  the  counte- 
nance of  Wordsworth,  Heraud  went  on  with  his  authorship 
and  editing,  and  in  1839  came  into  contact  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  new  movement  in  America--Alcott,  Emerson, 
Margaret  Fuller,  George  Ripley  and  the  Channings.    Oc- 
tober 24,  1839,  Alcott  writes  in  his  diary: 

I  looked  over  Heraud 's  Monthly  Magazine  for  August 
and  September.    This  is  a  noble  enterprise;  it  draws  the 
highest  and  purest  talent  of  the  realm,  and  works  deeper 
than  any  other  publication.    Ours  would  take  a  more  ex- 
clusive character,  I  fear;  we  have  less  diversity  of  talent. 
Emerson,  Miss  Fuller,  G.  Ripley,  Hedge,  the  Channings, 
J.  S.  Dwight,  T.  Parker,  J.  F.  Clarke  are  our  chief  de- 
pendence.   But  then  we  might  send  out  a  better  journal  than 
any  now  extant  among  us,  --and  so  prove  our  resources. 
Heraud 's  should  be  published  here;  it  is  the  reading  for 
our  students.    The  "Essay  on  Milton,"  the  review  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  of  "Ernest,"  "Festus,"--the  article  on 
"Coalitionary  journals"  and  the  "Monthly  Crypt"  of  the 
editor,  are  rare  pieces.    They  breathe  hope  and  freedom, 
and  are  instinct  with  life  and  insight.    A  passage  from  the 
prospectus  of  the  "Aurora,"  a  contemplated  journal,  in- 
spires confidence;  I  fancy  Heraud  is  to  become  its  editor, 
--perhaps  changing  the  name  of  his  monthly  to  "Aurora." 
I  shall  write  to  him,  giving  some  account  of  our  purposes 
and  successes  in  this  country,  and  sending  him  some  of 
our  books;  but  wait  to  receive  what  may  be  on  its  way  to 
me  from  this  circle  across  the  water. 

This  Alcott  did  afterward;  in  the  meantime  he  called 
on  George  Ripley  and  read  to  him  a  letter  from  Charles 
Lane,  who  afterward  came  over  from  England  and  joined 
Alcott  in  his  enterprise  at  Fruitlands  in  Harvard,  --and 
who  knew  Heraud  and  some  of  the  London  circle.    Alcott 
found  Ripley  interested  in  them,  as  Emerson  had  been, 
and  even  more  than  the  Concord  philosopher.    The  same 
evening  (October  25)  Robert  Bartlett  of  Plymouth  and  B. 
F.  Barrett,  a  Swedenborgian,  called  on  Alcott,  and  dis- 
cussed Heraud  and  his  contributors,  Jones  Very  (whose 
essays  and  poems  had  just  been  published  by  Emerson), 
--all  agreeing  that  there  was  promise  in  these  young  Eng- 
lishmen.   At  that  time  Heraud  was  40.    Four  weeks  later, 
Alcott 's  diary  thus  goes  on: 

I  rode  to  Jamaica  Plain  (November  22,  1839)  and  saw 
Margaret  Fuller;  we  had  desultory  talk  on  various  sub- 
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jects .   She  gave  me  her  plan  of  the  course  of  conversations 
she  is  now  holding  with  a  circle  of  women,  on  the  Greek 
mythology,  — treating  it  as  emblematic  of  the  soul.    She 
spoke  of  Heraud's  magazine  with  satisfaction,  and  prom- 
ised me  a  review  of  Very's  poems  for  insertion  therein. 
I  ordered  six  copies  of  the  magazine  to-day.    Emerson, 
Ripley,  Miss  Fuller,  Bartlett  and  others  wish  to  take  it, 
from  January  last.    Then  I  read  the  number  for  October, 
just  received  at  the  Atheneum;  it  is  full  of  good  things,  and 
transcends  any  journal  now  extant,  not  only  in  depth  and 
elevation  of  sentiment,  but  in  elegance  of  style.    Its  criti- 
cisms are  in  a  true  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  the  best 
temper;  it  rises  above  sectarian  distinctions,  and  is  con- 
ceived in  charity.    "Adamus  Exul,"  the  poem  of  Grotius, 
translated  by  Francis  Berkham,  is  a  valuable  accession 
to  our  literature;  the  papers  on  Fourier,   "Quakers  and 
Quakerism"  (particularly  the  critique  of  Jacob  Behmen  and 
George  Fox),  the  New  School  of  Philosophy  in  Germany, 
and  the  Aurora  manuscripts  interested  me  deeply.    The  edi- 
tor has  some  truly  noble  sentiments  in  his  monthly  "Crypt" 
on  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession,  with  very  just 
comparison  between  this  and  the  clerical  profession. 

A  few  days  after  Alcott  prepared  his  list  of  books  for 
sending  to  London,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Kennet[?],  the  London 
bookseller  who  had  written  to  Alcott  that  his  Boston  "Con- 
versations on  the  Gospels"  had  interested  persons  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  Heraud  had  reviewed  them  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine.    In  so  doing,  he  also  reviewed  Emerson's  first 
book,   "Nature,"  and  ascribed  that  also  to  Alcott.    Alcott 
said: 

It  was  a  pleasure  as  great  as  unexpected  to  learn  of  Mr. 
Heraud's  interest  in  my  own  labors,  and  to  read  his  favor- 
able notice  of  the  same  in  his  magazine.    I  appreciate  the 
honor  he  intends  me  in  editing  my  books,  and  intrust  that 
matter  to  his  judgment  and  taste,  without  instructions. 
The  books  have  had  no  justice  here;  all  the  criticisms  have 
been  superficial  and  ill-natured.    Please  send  me  single 
copies  of  the  following  works :    Heraud's  "Judgment  of  the 
Flood,"  "Descent  into  Hell,"  "Educational  Essay,"  "Dis- 
course on  Coleridge,"  review  of  "Tracts  on  the  Times"; 
also  J.  W.  Marston's  "Lecture  on  Poetry  in  Universal  Na- 
ture," "Poetic  Culture,  an  Appeal  to  those  Interested  in 
Human  Destiny"  and  "Psyche."    Also  "Ernest,  or  Politi- 
cal Regenerations,"  "Festus,"  Dr.  Salomon's  sermons, 
Thomas  Wade's  "Prothanasia,"  and  "General  Delusion  of 
Christians  Touching  the  Ways  of  God  Revealing  Himself," 
--republished  by  Seeley,  1838.    G.  Ripley  will  send  a  par- 
cel through  you  for  Mr.  Heraud,  containing  his  "Specimens 
of  Foreign  Literature,"  with  some  pamphlets  on  theology. 
Let  me  further  request  you  to  send  copies  of  the  "Record 
of  a  School"  and  "Conversations  on  the  Gospels"  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "Zeitschrift  fuer  Philosophic  and  Speculative 
Theologie,"  and  to  Dr.  Julius  at  Hamburg. 

Soon  after  Horace  Mann  sent  to  Mr.  Alcott  a  copy  of 
the  English  "Educator,"  an  octavo  of  535  pages,  contain- 
ing prize  essays  on  education,  and  among  the  five,  one  by 
Heraud,  which  Alcott  thought  the  best  of  the  five,  because 
"it  recognizes  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  nature,  and  sub- 
ordinates all  the  processes  of  education  to  that  guidance," 
— which  was  the  basic  principle  of  Alcott's  own  improve- 


ments in  teaching  children  in  Boston  and  Connecticut. 

As  this  essay  gives  a  favorable  sample  of  Heraud's  prose 

style,  I  will  quote  a  passage: 

Such  a  man  of  genius  as  I  now  contemplate  must  be  one 
according  to  the  most  enlarged  scope  of  the  term;  he  must 
not  only  be  possessed  of  genius  intellectually,  but  moral- 
ly.   He  must  not  be  a  man  whose  conception  of  education 
is  satisfied  with  providing  for  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge;  he  must  require  that  their  connection  with  the 
stem  shall  be  maintained,  --so  that  the  normal  pupil  may 
handle  the  living  boughs,  bearing  leaf  and  blossom  on  the 
tree,  and  not  sapless  twigs,  separated  from  the  root  and 
trunk.    He  will  not  be  content  with  dead  logomachies,  with 
theories,  with  systems,  with  manipulative  processes,  with 
analytic  guesses,  with  verbal  articulations,  with  empiri- 
cism, learned  or  unlearned;  but  will  appeal  in  all  cases  to 
the  law  and  the  testimony,  referring  every  fact  and  word, 
as  a  sign,  to  an  idea,  --and  every  idea  to  a  "mandement 
eternel,"  as  the  normal  form  of  creation,  --generating, 
inspiring  and  ruling.    Such  an  one  will  endeavor  to  evoke 
the  yet  dormant  spirit  of  Christianity;  and  in  the  glorious 
possibilities  of  its  awakening,  will  provide  for  an  academy 
that  shall  more  than  equal  the  best  of  the  schools  of  Greece, 
and  include  whatever  Platonist  and  Stoic  could  imagine  or 
define,  with  one  that  they  never  dared  expect,  --the  forma- 
tion of  divinity  itself He  will  proceed  with  Faith  and 

Hope  for  his  celestial  leaders  and  guardians  in  all  his 
undertakings.    Tempted  by  no  doubts,  warped  by  no  sus- 
picion, he  will  trust  in  all  generous  impulses,  confide  in 
all  magnanimous  motives,  and  thoroughly  believe  in  God's 
blessing  on  all  gracious  purposes.    He  will  therefore  suf- 
fer no  charge  of  enthusiasm,  no  accusation  of  extrava- 
gance to  stop  him  in  the  prosecution  of  a  grand  idea,  -- 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  preceding  paragraph  attempts 

to  embody. Thus  protected,  thus  animated,  the  man 

of  genius  nevertheless  will  not  proudly  deem  himself  ex- 
clusively gifted;  he  will  recognize  the  attribute  as  right- 
fully the  common  property  of  man,  though  some,  by  acci- 
dent, may  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  cultivating  it. 

A  sincere  purpose  to  think  and  utter  thought  here  shines 
through  the  "horizontal  misty  air"  of  a  vaporous  dialect, 
and  the  early  transcendentalist,  full  of  his  own  earnest 
purpose,  ascribed  more  to  the  writings  of  such  men  than 
they  actually  contained,  when  subjected  to  pressure.   Em- 
erson, as  well  as  Alcott,  and  in  spite  of  Carlyle's  warning 
satire,  saw  something  in  Heraud,  and  said  of  him,  three 
years  later: 

The  Monthly  Magazine,  during  his  editorship,  really 
was  conducted  in  a  bolder  and  more  creative  spirit  than 
any  other  British  journal.    His  papers  called  "Foreign 
Aids  to  Self -Intelligence,"  were  of  signal  merit,  especial- 
ly the  papers  on  Boehmen  and  Swedenborg.    Mr.  Heraud 
is  described  by  his  friends  as  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
and  a  fluent  and  popular  lecturer  on  the  affirmative  phi- 
losophy.   He  has  recently  (in  1842)  intimated  a  wish  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  read  in  Boston  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  Christian  as  distinct  from  Christianity. 

Boston  escaped  this  peril,  and  also  a  professional  visit 
from  Miss  Edith  Heraud,  who  was  a  fair  actress,  but  was 
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taken  ill  when  meditating  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic.    A 
brother  of  hers,  named  for  his  father,  came  in  1860,  un- 
der some  sort  of  cloud,  and  became  a  respectable  citizen 
of  Indiana.    The  father  continued  to  write  plays,  poems, 
newspaper  criticisms  (for  the  Atheneum,  the  Illustrated 
News,  etc.),  but  gradually  ceased  his  efforts  to  propagate 
"the  affirmative  philosophy."   Perhaps  this  may  have  been 
in  consequence  of  Carlyle's  overwhelming  letter  to  Emer- 
son (April  1,  1840),  replying  to  his  friend's  query  about 
Heraud : 

He  is  a  loquacious,  scribacious  little  man  of  middle 
age,  of  parboiled,  greasy  aspect,  whom  Leigh  Hunt  de- 
scribes as  "wavering  in  the  most  astonishing  manner  be- 
tween Something  and  Nothing."   To  me  he  is  chiefly  re- 
markable as  being  still,  --with  his  entirely  enormous  stock 
of  vanity  and  very  small  stock  of  faculty,  --out  of  Bedlam. 
He  picked  up  a  notion  or  two  out  of  Coleridge  many  years 
ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  rattling  them  in  his  head. 
He  escapes  assassination,  as  I  take  it,  chiefly  by  being  the 
cheerfulest,  best-natured  creature  extant.   You  cannot  kill 
him,  he  laughs  so  softly,  even  when  he  is  like  killing  you. 
John  Mill  said,   "I  forgive  him  freely  for  interpreting  the 
Universe,  now  when  I  find  he  cannot  pronounce  his  h's." 
Really,  this  is  no  caricature;  you  have  not  seen  the  match 
of  Heraud  in  your  days.    I  mentioned  to  him  once  that  No- 
valis  had  said,   "The  highest  problem  of  authorship  is  the 
writing  of  a  Bible."    "That  is  precisely  what  I  am  doing," 
answered  the  aspiring,  unaspirating. 

Savage  as  this  attack  was,  and  little  as  it  convinced 
Emerson  at  the  time,  it  seems  to  have  been  verified  by 
the  career  of  this  author,  pregnant  with  Bibles.    He  con- 
stantly overrated  his  powers,  and  accomplished  nothing 
worthy  even  of  so  small  a  biography  as  his  daughter  has 
published.    But  as  a  typical  commonplace,  third-rate  Eng- 
lishman, with  all  the  self-confidence  of  his  nation,  and 
their  entire  lack  of  the  artistic  element  in  writing,  it  is 
worth  while  to  read  the  book  and  to  see  how  little  his 
daughter  knew  of  her  father's  literary  and  philosophic 
ambition.    She  was  a  faithful,  hard-working  child,  and 
her  poor  father  was  much  indebted  to  her  in  his  later  and 
failing  years .    Douglas  Jerrold  (almost  as  cruel  as  Car- 
lyle  in  his  criticisms)  once  snubbed  the  irritating  Heraud 
in  a  manner  which  anticipated  Judge  Hoar's  remark  about 
Wendell  Phillips's  funeral.    "Have  you  read  my  'Descent 
Into  Hell'?"  asked  Heraud  of  Jerrold.    "No,"  was  the  re- 
ply,  "but  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it." 

From  one  of  Southey's  letters  in  1834,  when  Heraud  had 
settled  two  grave  questions  (hell  and  the  flood)  by  epics,  I 
take  this  passage  to  show  what  publishers  were  in  those 
now  distant  days,  --perhaps  they  are  less  grasping  now, 
since  they  fail  so  often.    Heraud  had  asked  Southey  how  to 
deal  with  publishers,  --who  were  a  little  shy  of  so  many 
epics,  it  would  seem.    Southey  replies:   "My  general  prac- 
tice is  to  let  them  take  the  whole  risk  of  the  work,  and  give 
me  half  of  the  eventual  profits.    That  is,  after  the  costs  of 
publication,  a  third  of  the  surplus  goes  as  the  allowance  of 
the  trade  (this  used  to  be  Longmans'  allowance,  --Murray 
allowed  somewhat  more  than  a  third),  half  of  the  remain- 
der then  comes  to  me.   The  publishers  have  then  the  lion's 
share;  but  they  have  also  the  lion's  power."  Which  nobody 
can  deny. 


(131) 

ASCETICS  OLD  AND  NEW:    HECKER,  ALCOTT 

AND  FRUITLANDS 

The  New  England  magazine  for  April  does  some  justice 
to  the  idyllic  life  of  the  Alcotts  at  Fruitlands,  with  pictures 
of  the  scenery,   it  had  its  bright  side  for  children,  although 
it  was  in  its  intent  ascetic,  --very  different  in  that  respect 
from  George  Ripley's  Brook  Farm.    Not  that  there  were  no 
pleasures  in  the  "lavrai"  and  "monasteria"  of  St.  Basil,  who 
dwells  lovingly  on  their  surroundings:   "Lofty  hills,  shut  in 
among  dense  woods  of  vari-colored  trees,  watered  by  cool 
and  crystal  streams;  cascades  under  overhanging  cliffs, 
zephyrs  from  meadows  in  blossom,  and  cool  breezes  from 
the  sea;  birds  singing,  wild  deer  and  hares  and  goats  spring- 
ing here  and  there."   Spiritual  delights  there  were  also, 
well-remembered  by  Basil's  schoolmate,  Gregory  Nazian- 


Who  shall  give  us  again  that  psalmody  we  sung,  and  our 
vigils,  and  the  flight  upward  to  heaven  in  prayer?    Where 
is  that  life  of  ours,  disembodied  and  spiritual,  as  it  were, 
— harmony  among  brothers,  emulation  and  incentives  to 
holiness,  patient  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  divine 
light  thence  flowing,  as  the  spirit  guided  our  meditations? 

Father  Hecker  said,  long  after  he  had  known  what  monk- 
ish asceticism  is,  that  Fruitlands  was  'Very  different  from 
Brook  Farm--far  more  ascetic."   Asceticism  was  little 
practiced  at  Brook  Farm,  and  the  Fourier  regime,  which 
dominated  it  finally,  under  the  direction  of  Brisbane  and 
Dana,  was  the  reverse  of  that.    Brook  Farm  was  at  first 
a  sincere  attempt  to  reproduce  ordinary  society  on  a  sim- 
pler and  more  cultured  basis,  and  succeeded  in  this,  with 
some  loss  of  funds.    Fruitlands  was  a  monastery,  in  which 
both  sexes  took  part,  and  on  a  small  scale;  it  sought  rather 
to  exclude  than  to  include,  and  its  final  aim  was  to  reform 
the  world  in  matters  of  diet,  clothing  and  money,  --the  very 
aim  of  monasticism.   Far  from  being  fond  of  caricature,  or 
even  of  imitation,  Alcott  was  more  original  than  any  or  all 
the  Brook  Farmers;  only,  for  much  of  his  lifetime  his  pro- 
found originality  lacked  the  gift  of  competent  expression. 
Hecker  undertook,  after  making  Thoreau's  acquaintance, 
— not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  — to  convert  him  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church;  and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  the  pungent  stimulus  of  his  companionship,  proposed 
to  him  to  make  a  foot-journey  through  Europe,  whither 
Hecker  was  himself  going  to  qualify  himself  for  a  priest. 
According  to  Mr.  Swift,   Thoreau  replied  that  he  had  now 
(in  1845,  the  year  he  went  to  live  at  Walden)  "retired  from 
all  external  activity  in  disgust,  and  his  life  was  more  Brah- 
minical,  artesian- well,  inner-temple  like."   At  any  rate, 
Thoreau  refused  to  be  drawn  into  what  he  calls  "a  hospital 
for  religious  cripples,"  the  old  church;  but  his  external  ac- 
tivity continued  to  be  what  it  ever  was,  incessant;  but  in 
his  own  line  of  action,  not  that  of  the  Heckers  or  the  Brook 
Farmers,  or  Charles  Lane,  the  English  radical,  who  fan- 
cied himself  a  mystic,  and  thirsted  for  communities,  as 
Hecker  did,  but  of  quite  another  type. 

To  substantiate  the  ascetic  or  monastic  aim  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  "Fruitlands,"  let  me  quote  from  a  letter  written  ear- 
ly in  1843  to  one  of  the  Brook  Farm  fraternity,  who  had 
an  inclination  for  something  different.    Writing  from  the 
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Hosmer  cottage  in  Concord,  where  May  Alcott  was  born, 
and  from  which  in  the  preceding  summer  he  had  set  forth 
for  England,  to  confront  Carlyle,  Alcott  wrote: 

I  have  no  belief  in  associations  of  human  beings  for  the 
purpose  of  making  themselves  happy  by  means  of  improved 
outward  arrangements  alone .    The  fountains  of  happiness 
are  within,  and  are  opened  to  us  as  we  are  preharmonized 
or  consociated  with  the  Universal  Spirit.    This  is  the  one 
condition  needful  for  happy  association  among  men.    And 
this  condition  is  attained  by  the  surrender  of  all  individ- 
ual or  selfish  gratification,  --a  complete  willingness  to  be 
molded  by  Divinity.    This,  as  men  are  now,  of  course  in- 
volves self-renunciation  and  retrenchment;  and  in  enumer- 
ating the  hindrances  which  debar  us  from  happiness,  we 
shall  be  drawn  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  ourselves; 
and  to  entertain  practically  the  question,   "Are  we  prepared 
for  giving  up  all,  and  taking  refuge  in  Love  as  an  unfailing 
Providence?"   A  faith  and  reliance  as  large  as  this  seems 
needful  to  insure  us  against  disappointment.    Unless  well- 
armed  with  valor  and  patience,  we  must  continue  in  the  old 
and  much-trodden  broad  way,  and  take  share  of  the  penal- 
ties paid  by  all  who  walk  therein.    The  conditions  for  one 
are  conditions  for  all.    Hence  there  can  be  no  parley  with 
the  tempter,  — no  private  pleas  for  self-indulgence,  no 
leaning  on  the  broken  reed  of  circumstances.    The  best 
we  can  do,  if  disqualified,  is  either  to  attain  an  amended 
character,  or  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  securing  felicity. 

Our  purposes  are  these:    (1)  To  obtain  the  free  use  of 
a  spot  of  land  adequate  by  our  own  labor  to  our  support, 
including  a  convenient  plain  house,  and  offices,  wood  lot, 
garden  and  orchard.    (2)  To  live  independently  of  foreign 
aids;  to  procure  all  articles  for  subsistence  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  spot,  under  a  regimen  of  healthful  labor  and 
recreation;  with  benignity  toward  all  creatures,  human  and 
inferior,  --with  beauty  and  refinement  in  all  economies,  — 
and  the  purest  charity  throughout  our  demeanor.    Doubt- 
less, such  a  household,  with  our  library,  our  services  and 
manner  of  life,  may  attract  young  men  and  women,  --pos- 
sibly also  families  with  children,  desirous  of  access  to  the 
channels  and  fountains  of  wisdom  and  purity.    And  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  Providence  will  use  us  progressively 
for  beneficial  effects  in  the  great  work  of  human  regenera- 
tion, and  the  restoration  of  the  highest  life  on  earth. 

Isaac  Hecker  had  seen  this  letter,  and  about  five  months 
after  it  was  written,  --Fruitlands  having  been  acquired  in 
the  meantime,  in  the  town  of  Harvard,  some  25  miles  north- 
west of  Brook  Farm,  --Hecker  left  his  friends  and  sweet- 
heart in  West  Roxbury,  and  migrated  to  Fruitlands,  which 
he  reached  July  11,  1843.    Upon  leaving  Brook  Farm  he 
wrote  in  his  diary: 

I  must  go .    I  am  called  with  a  stronger  voice .    This  is  a 
different  trial  from  any  I  have  ever  had.   I  have  had  that  of 
leaving  kindred,  but  now  I  have  that  of  leaving  those  whom 
I  love  from  affinity.    If  I  wished  to  live  a  life  the  most  grati- 
fying to  me,  and  in  agreeable  company,  I  certainly  would  re- 
main at  Brook  Farm.    Here  are  refining  amusements,  culti- 
vated persons,  --and  one  I  have  not  spoken  of,  --one  who  is 
too  much  to  me  to  speak  of,  — one  who  would  leave  all  for 
me.    Alas!    I  must  leave  her  to  go. 


This  was  far  from  being  the  only  love  affair  among 
the  impressible  maidens  at  Brook  Farm;  Mrs.  Sedgwick 
herself  intimates  that  the  handsome  Curtises  may  have 
brought  tender  hearts  into  danger.   However,  Hecker  tore 
himself  away,  --this  new  Abelard,  --and  went  raking  hay 
on  the  Fruitlands  meadow,  so  much  more  fertile  than  the 
gravel  and  pudding-stone  of  Roxbury.   In  the  evening  con- 
versations he  came  to  admire  the  monks  of  Harvard,  — 
but  his  restless  nature  kept  him  on  the  go.    He  writes, 
July  17: 

Here  I  cannot  end.    I  desire  Mr.  Alcott 's  strength  of 
self-denial,  and  Mr.  Lane's  unselfishness  in  money  mat- 
ters .    In  both  these  they  are  far  my  superiors .    I  would 
be  meek  and  humble,  and  sit  at  their  feet,  that  I  might  be 
as  they  are.    They  do  not  understand  me,  but  if  I  am  what 
my  consciousness,  my  heart,  lead  me  to  feel,  --why  then 
I  can  wait.    Is  this  sufficient  to  keep  me  here?    If  I  can 
prophesy,  I  must  say  no. 

When  he  had  been  at  Fruitlands  just  eight  days,  Hecker 
had  a  conversation  with  Alcott  and  Lane,  in  which  his 
alleged  humility  did  not  strikingly  appear.    He  told  Mr. 
Alcott,  as  he  says,  his  "hindrances"  to  remaining  in  that 
monastery: 

They  were:    (1)  His  want  of  frankness;  (2)  his  disposi- 
tion to  separateness,  rather  than  win  co-operators  with 
the  aims  in  his  own  mind;  (3)  his  family,  who  prevent  his 
immediate  plans  of  reformation;  (4)  the  fact  that  this  place 
has  very  little  fruit  on  it,  --while  it  was  and  is  their  de- 
sire that  fruit  should  be  the  principal  part  of  their  diet; 
(5)  my  fear  that  they  have  too  decided  a  tendency  toward 
literature  and  writing  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
their  enterprise. 

When  this  fault-finding  inmate  had  stayed  his  fortnight,  'he 
went  back  to  his  family  in  New  York;  and  not  long  after 
took  up  his  residence  with  the  Thoreaus  in  Concord,  al- 
ways waveringly  tending  toward  the  Catholic  church: 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws. 

Charles  Lane,  who  had  paid  $1500  for  the  Fruitlands  farm, 
in  the  next  winter  let  it  "fall  back  into  individuality, "  as 
he  expressed  it  to  George  Ripley;  and  the  monastery  was 
abandoned.    Lane  never  joined  the  Brook  Farm  colony, 
but  did  reside  for  a  time  with  a  community  of  New  Jersey, 
after  trying  the  Harvard  Shakers,  a  few  miles  from  Fruit- 
lands . 

The  May  New  England  magazine  will  contain  a  long- 
deferred  description  of  those  American  convents,  the 
Shaker  villages  of  New  Hampshire,  in  their  earliest 
years,  before  the  election  of  Washington,  by  one  of  his 
ardent  political  supporters,  William  Plumer  of  Epping, 
--who  visited  them  from  religious  interest,  but  was  not 
attracted  by  them .    They  differed  from  Fruitlands  and 
Brook  Farm  by  admitting  the  physical  miracle,  as  did 
the  early  Greek  monasteries,  and  even  the  latest  ones. 
I  have  found  a  singular  miracle  in  the  "Flower- Meadow" 
of  that  old  Greek  monk,  John  Moschus,  a  contemporary 
with  Mohammed,  who  says  that  before  the  year  600  A.D. 
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a  famous  brigand  named  Cyriac  robbed  the  country  round 
Emmaus,  and  was  so  savage  and  misanthropic  that  they 
called  him  "Wolf."    In  his  band  were  Christians,  Jews  and 
Samaritans;  and  this  was  one  of  his  deeds: 

One  time  some  people  were  going  from  the  country  round 
Emmaus  into  Jerusalem  in  Holy  Week,  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized.    This  they  did,  and  were  returning  home  to 
keep  holy  Easter  there,  when  these  banditti  met  them,  -- 
Cyriac  being  absent  just  then.    The  Jews  and  Samaritans 
set  upon  them;  the  men  ran  away,  and  the  women  were  cap- 
tured; but  the  ruffians  threw  the  newly-baptized  infants  down 
on  the  ground,  and  left  them  there.    But  as  the  men  were 
fleeing,  Cyriac  met  them,  and  said,  "Why  do  you  run  away?" 
They  told  him  all  that  had  taken  place;  and  he,  with  them, 
going  back  to  the  place  where  his  brigands  were,  found  the 
babes  lying  in  the  dirt.    When  he  had  learned  who  did  this 
sacrilege,  he  beheaded  the  perpetrators;  then  told  the  fa- 
thers to  take  the  children,  and  escorted  them  to  their  farms 
again.    A  little  while  after,  the  brigand  chief  was  caught, 
and  he  passed  10  years  in  jail;  but  none  of  the  rulers  had 
him  put  to  death;  and  finally  he  was  pardoned.    He  insisted 
that  he  escaped  death  through  the  intercession  of  these  in- 
fants; for  he  often  saw  them  in  dreams,  he  said,  telling  him, 
"Don't  be  alarmed;  we  are  making  your  defense."  We  con- 
versed with  him,  --the  monk  Joannes,  prior  of  a  monastery 
near  by  and  myself,  --he  told  us  this  very  thing.    Where- 
upon we  glorified  God. 

The  "reclused  hermits"  of  the  seventh  century  could  put 
faith  in  such  prodigies  as  this;  but  not  our  canny  Shak- 
ers; to  them  brigandage  would  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
crimes,  and  even  angels  would  not  be  allowed  to  compound 
felony  for  the  sake  of  infant  baptism . 


(132) 
BROOK  FARM  AND  AFTERWARD 

Macmillan  has  set  on  foot  what  his  editor  calls  "Nation- 
al Studies  in  American  Letters, "--a  very  good  series,  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  well  done;  and  the  second  volume  in  it 
is  Mr.  Swift's  "Brook  Farm,  Its  Members,  Scholars  and 
Visitors."   From  its  position  in  the  series  it  was  bound  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  literary  results  of  Brook  Farm, 
which  was  not  begun  as  a  literary  venture  at  all.    Hence 
the  attempt  of  Mr.  Swift  to  follow  up  and  measure,  by  his 
standard  of  criticism,  the  after  lives  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en, --even  the  children,  --who  came  under  the  atmospheric 
influence  of  that  West  Roxbury  Arcadia,  or  helped  to  cre- 
ate it.    This  makes  his  work  a  running  review  of  biography 
and  journalism  for  half  a  century,  in  New  England  and  New 
York;  and  to  succeed  in  it  he  needed  wide  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  broad  views  of  human  character.    Facts, 
also,  are  needed  as  a  basis  of  biography,  especially  when 
a  biographer  undertakes  to  settle  the  motives  and  tenden- 
cies of  individuals;  and  these  facts  should  be  taken  from  as 
impartial  sources  as  human  frailty  will  allow.    It  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Swift  had  any  considerable  acquaintance 
with  most  of  his  personages;  he  has  depended  on  books  and 
hearsay,  and  those  data  of  the  inner  consciousness  on  which 
the  German  artist  depended  for  picturing  the  camel  he  had 
never  seen.     Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  very  expanded 


views  of  human  character;  indeed,  the  combined  horizons 
of  himself  and  Miss  Mary  Harris  Rollins  do  not  extend 
over  a  wide  tract  of  life  and  aspiration;  and  a  certain 
Philistine  smartness  too  often  takes  the  place  of  that  com- 
bination of  long  and  short  views  which  Dominie  Mahan 
recommends  to  his  ignorant  and  violent  countrymen. 

An  example  is  the  characterization  of  Alcott,  who,  if 
a  person  of  consequence  enough  to  be  "studied"  through 
15  pages,  should  have  been  described  as  he  was,  — not  as 
comedians  chose  to  caricature  him.    Socrates,  made  up 
from  the  jests  and  obscenities  of  Aristophanes,  is  not  the 
great  character  which  history  now  reproduces;  neither  is 
Alcott  to  be  accepted  on  the  petulant  say-so  of  a  half- 
baked  mystic  and  crusty  dogmatist,  like  Isaac  Hecker 
in  his  worst  phases.    After  quoting  Hecker 's  ineptitudes, 
Mr.  Swift  comes  to  his  own  Rhadamanthine  judgment  on 
the  New  England  Socrates;  and  this  is  his  reason  for  Al- 
cott's  not  joining  in  the  Brook  Farm  community:   "We  may 
in  fairness  suppose  Alcott  would  have  stayed  long  away 
from  a  project  which  involved  300  days*  labor  in  a  year, 
with  an  average  of  54  working  hours  to  each  week  of  six 
days.    This  philosopher  would  gladly  have  conversed  un- 
der a  noon-day  sun  until  the  sweat  poured  down  his  face, 
but  for  physical  toil  he  had  no  affinity." 

All  which,  if  true,  would  have  thrown  small  light  on 
Alcott's  state  of  mind  and  heart;  but  which  happens  to  be 
totally  and  radically  false.    From  his  boyhood  until  four- 
score, Alcott  performed  more  physical  toil  than  most  men 
of  intellectual  habit;  his  working  hours  in  Connecticut, 
Concord  and  Harvard  were  often  60  and  70  in  a  week;  his 
farm  and  garden  were  his  delight,  and  indolence  was  no 
part  of  his  nature.    After  four-score,  when  most  old  men 
are  tied  to  the  easy-chair,  or  hobble  about  with  a  cane, 
Alcott  performed  that  extraordinary  physical  feat  of  trav- 
eling some  5000  miles,   in  autumn's  bleakness  and  win- 
ter's severity  of  cold,  to  make  public  addresses  in  half 
a  dozen  states  (an  average  of  two  a  day),  in  the  seven 
months  from  October  to  May.    It  would  be  as  exact  and 
as  pertinent  to  say  that  Alcott  was  a  dwarf,  an  albino, 
or  a  Lascar,  as  to  throw  out  the  boyish  sneer  contained 
in  the  above  passage.    Mr.  Swift  then  goes  on  to  say,  "A 
consideration  of  Mr.  Alcott's  merits  and  demerits  is  not 
here  called  for."  Very  true,  --nor  was  he  capable  of  giv- 
ing it,  to  judge  by  his  attempts .   To  consider  a  thing,  one 
must  have  some  view  of  it;  and  Mr.  Swift  can  never  have 
got  near  enough  to  see  Alcott  as  he  was . 

"Nebulosity"  is  one  of  the  sins  ascribed  to  Alcott  and 
others  in  this  trial  for  heresy;  whatever  it  may  mean,  the 
author  is  a  better  example  of  it  than  most  of  his  culprits. 
With  him  "serenity"  is  capable  of  "quelling  an  efferves- 
cence"; he  speaks  of  'the  genuine  seer's  distrust  of  com- 
pacted effort";  of  "a  faint,  pervasive  aroma  outlasting  any 
slight  attachment";  of  "a  pitch  at  which  the  whole  nation, 
by  some  splendid  abnegation,  might  snap  bonds";  Haw- 
thorne was  sometimes  "able  to  free  himself  from  circum- 
stantiality," and  to  "leave  beneath  him  those  afflicting 
trammels."    Mr.  Swift  has  discerned  "an  intimate  but 
fallacious  relationship  between  man  and  nature,  --her 
counterplots  against  his  purposes,"  and  also  "a  constant 
solacement  to  those  at  odds  with  respectability";  but  you 
could  not  guess  the  first  time  that  this  specific  was- -to- 
bacco.   His  perception,  dim  as  it  is  at  times,  is  clearer 
than  his  expression  of  it;  but  all  through  the  woof  runs 
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one  bright  thread- -his  unvexed  conception  of  Lindsay  Swift 
as  superior  to  those  he  is  describing.    Soame  Jenyns  had  a 
fancy  that  man's  sufferings  in  this  vale  of  tears  and  insol- 
vency were  designed  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
a  superior  set  of  beings—Swifts  of  the  empyrean; --but  Dr. 
Johnson  scoffed  at  the  notion.    He  had  no  patience  with  the 
thought  that  such  critics  "sometimes  obstruct  the  bile  that 
they  may  see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is  yellow,  and  some- 
times break  a  traveler's  leg  to  see  how  he  will  get  home." 
Pranks  of  this  sort  disfigure  this  otherwise  useful  book;  its 
facts  are  oftener  right  than  wrong,  though  far  from  what 
the  author  might  call  "all-round  inerrancy,  and  competi- 
tive equivalency  with  the  undoubted."   Mr.  Swift  cites  in 
one  place  a  line  or  two  from  Emerson's  "Woodnotes," 
which,  as  the  passage  is  left  out  of  the  final  edition  of  the 
"Poems,"  may  be  reproduced  here,  to  preserve  a  striking, 
if  faulty  verse: 

The  robe  of  silk  in  which  she  shines, 
It  was  woven  of  many  sins; 
And  the  shreds  which  she  sheds 
In  the  wearing  of  the  same, 

Shall  be  grief  on  grief, 

And  shame  on  shame. 

The  honest  quotations, --not  the  doctored  ones,  served  up 
with  a  sauce  of  clumsy  epigram,  --are  the  best  part  of  the 
work;  and  there  is  nothing  better  in  it  than  the  undated  let- 
ter from  that  full-blooded  English  girl,  who  thought  her- 
self descended  from  a  Bourbon  prince,  lived  in  Boston  as  a 
nursery  maid,  fell  in  love  with  Burrill  Curtis;  and  finally 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  California  in  the  days  which 
Bret  Harte  loves  to  commemorate  in  iterative  but  attrac- 
tive fiction.    Georgiana  Bruce  was  her  maiden  name,  and 
her  letter,  which  may  be  dated  in  early  June,  1842,  just 
after  the  Curtis  brothers  had  joined  the  Roxbury  Arcadia, 
contains  this  lively  passage: 

We  are  going  to  get  up  a  glee  club  forthwith;  George  and 
Burrill  Curtis  take  the  bass  and  tenor,  I  and  Abby  Morton 
the  soprano  and  second.    George  has  a  rich  voice,  and  they 
sing  duets  together,  --the  Irish  melodies  which  I  love  so 
much,  etc.    George  plays  beautifully,  and  entirely  by  ear. 
We  have  had  the  Mortons  from  Plymouth  to  make  a  visit, 
leave  two  of  their  boys  and  Abby,  and  choose  a  building 
spot.    You  would  like  Mr.  Morton;  he  looks  just  as  you  can 
fancy  the  most  loving  of  the  Puritans  looked—and  really  is 
one,  divested  of  their  superstition  and  bigotry.    He  read  a 
letter  to  us  that  he  had  written  to  a  nephew  in  Germany,  ex- 
plaining the  community  principles,  etc. . . .    Three  or  four 
of  the  boys  have  clubbed  together  and  bought  a  boat,  --paint- 
ed it,  fitted  it  up  with  sails,  compass,  etc.,  and  especially 
a  carpet  for  the  ladies'  feet;  and  this  afternoon  was  the 
first  time  it  was  honored  with  our  presence.    Four  of  us 
girls, --Mary  Gannett,  Abby  Morton,  Caddy  Stodder  and 
myself,  with  five  boys,  --our  Spanish  Manuel  being  captain 
for  the  day,  --set  sail  in  Charles  river,  after  having  walked 
a  mile  through  the  fields  and  woods,  not  to  mention  swamps. 
We  sailed  a  good  way  up,  passed  under  the  Dedham  bridge, 
then  down  again,  singing  away,  Abby  and  I.    Oh,  the  woods 
around  Cow  island  are  so  rich,  --the  young  pale  green  birch 
down  by  the  bank,  contrasted  with  the  dark,  tall  pines,  -- 
the  sky  with  just  life  enough  in  the  clouds  to  satisfy  me, 


and  the  deep  water  with  just  a  ripple  on  the  surface,  and 
so  warm  that  you  could  hold  your  hand  in,  --all  formed  a 
picture  that  seemed  perfect.  We  met  Barbara  Charming 
and  others  on  the  doorstep,  on  our  return. . . . 

This  is  a  charming  picture,  and  recalls  in  its  sailing 
party,  the  daily  amusement  both  of  Plymouth  and  Concord, 
--sailing  or  rowing  in  the  Mayflower  Bay,  and  landing  at 
Clarke's  Island,  or  Saquish,  or  the  Gurnot;  and  rowing, 
paddling  or  sailing  on  the  Concord  river,  to  land  at  Na- 
shawtuc  or  Ponkatassett,  where  the  Curtises  afterward 
lived,  --or  at  Conahtum  or  Lee's  cliff,  on  the  shores  of 
Fairhaven  bay,  or  in  the  meadows  of  Baker  Farm: 

Whose  entry  is  a  pleasant  brook, 
By  gliding  musquash  undertook, 
Or  the  mercurial  trout. 

The  Mortons  were  bred  to  sailing  from  infancy,  and  many 
is  the  day  I  have  sailed  with  them  in  Plymouth  harbor,  — 
where  also,  rowing  my  boat  alone  one  August  morning,  I 
encountered  the  sea  serpent  on  his  early  rounds.    This  let- 
ter was  written  from  "The  Eyrie  "--the  first  house  built  by 
the  Arcadians  on  the  highest  point  of  their  200  acres,  where 
the  Ripleys  lived,  and  the  school  and  library  were;  there 
also  were  the  pianos,  on  which  John  Dwight  gave  instruc- 
tion, and  George  Curtis  played.    The  Pilgrim  house,  built 
by  the  Mortons,  was  not  far  off,  but  they  did  not  long  oc- 
cupy it;  and  the  Cottage,  the  only  one  of  the  Arcadian  resi- 
dences now  standing,  was  not  built  till  later.    The  scenery 
is  lovely  now,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  houses,  which 
added  but  little  to  the  landscape  of  Brook  Farm,  is  hardly 
changed.    The  brook  goes  leaping  through  an  untamed 
meadow,  as  of  old;  the  groves  are  both  older  and  younger, 
in  spots,  than  they  were  when  Hawthorne  and  the  young 
lovers  roamed  through  them,  and  woodland  feasts  were 
held  there.    The  "Blithedale  Romance"  took  only  its  set- 
ting, and  not  all  of  that,  from  Brook  Farm;  its  characters 
had  some  of  the  Arcadians  blended  with  Concord  figures 
and  Salem  recollections;  but  the  landscape,  as  pictured  by 
Hawthorne  in  his  note-book,  and  expanded  in  the  romance, 
has  never  been  better  described.    He  could  not  undertake 
the  history  of  the  experiment;  and  nobody  who  lived  through 
it  has  been  quite  willing  to  write  it  out.    Hawthorne  could 
not,  because  his  stay  there  was  but  eight  months,  and  he 
was  little  in  sympathy  with  it;  but  his  account  of  an  autumn 
festival  is  picturesque  enough,  and  introduces  two  or  three 
figures: 

A  picnic  party  in  the  woods,  September  27,  in  honor  of 
little  Frank  Dana's  birthday,  he  being  six  years  old.    I 
strolled  out  after  dinner  with  George  Bradford,  and  in  a 
lonesome  glade  we  met  the  apparition  of  an  Indian  chief, 
drest  in  appropriate  costume  of  blanket,  feathers  and 
paint,  and  armed  with  a  musket.    Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  young  gypsy  fortune-teller  (Orah  Gannett)  came 
from  among  the  trees  and  proposed  to  tell  my  fortune. 
While  she  was  doing  this,  the  goddess  Diana  let  fly  an 
arrow,  and  hit  me  smartly  in  the  hand.    The  fortune- 
teller and  the  goddess  were  in  fine  contrast,  — Diana  be- 
ing a  blonde,  fair,  quiet,  with  a  moderate  composure, 
and  the  gypsy  a  bright,  vivacious,  dark-haired,  rich- 
complexioned  damsel;  both  of  them  very  pretty,  --at  least 
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pretty  enough  to  make  15  years  enchanting.    Accompanied 
by  these  denizens  of  the  wild  wood,  we  went  onward,  and 
came  to  a  company  of  fantastic  figures,  arranged  in  a  ring 
for  a  dance  or  a  game.    There  was  a  Swiss  girl,  an  Indian 
squaw,  a  negro  of  the  Jim  Crow  order,  one  or  two  forest- 
ers, and  several  people  in  Christian  attire,  beside  children 
of  all  ages.    Then  followed  childish  games,  in  which  the 
grown  people  took  part  with  mirth  enough;  while  I,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  be  a  mere  spectator,  both  of  sport  and  seri- 
ous business,  lay  under  the  trees  and  looked  on.    Mean- 
while Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss  Fuller,  who  arrived  an  hour 
or  two  before,  came  forth  into  the  little  glade  where  we 
were  assembled;  here  followed  much  talk.    The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  day  concluded  with  a  cold  collation  of  cakes 
and  fruit.    All  was  pleasant  enough,  --an  excellent  piece 
of  work,   "would  'twere  done--" 

Here  we  see  the  withdrawn,  meditative,  pensive  Count 
Julian  of  Ellery  Channing's  idealization  of  Hawthorne,  in 
their  early  acquaintance,  when  he  was  living  in  the  Old 
Manse,  and  Charming  on  the  hill  Ponkatassett,  or  nearer, 
--say  in  1844: 

As  in  some  stately  grove  of  singing  pines, 
One  tree,  more  marked  than  all,  decisive  rears 
Its  grand,  aspiring  figure  to  the  sky,  -- 
Remote  from  those  beneath,  and  o'er  whose  top 
The  first  faint  light  of  dawn  familiar  plays,  — 
So,  in  Count  Julian's  face  there  was  the  soul 
Of  something  deeper  than  the  general  heart; 
Some  memory  more  near  to  other  worlds, 
Time's  recollections,  and  the  storied  Past. 

His  pure  slight  form  had  a  true  Grecian  charm, 
Soft  as  the  willow  o'er  the  river  swaying, 
Yet  sinewy,  and  capable  of  action,  -- 
Such  grace  as  in  Apollo's  figure  lay, 
When  he  was  moving  the  still  world  with  light, 
About  his  forehead  clustered  thick  black  curls,  — 
Medusa-like,  they  charmed  the  student's  eye. 
Those  soft,  still  hazel  orbs  Count  Julian  had 
Looked  dreamlike  forth  on  the  familiar  day, 
Yet  eloquent,  and  full  of  luminous  force. 

Orah  Gannett  (Mrs.  Sedgwick)  gives  a  different  sketch: 

One  evening  he  was  alone  in  the  hall,  sitting  on  a  chair 
at  the  farther  end,  when  my  room-mate,  Ellen  Slade,  and 
myself  were  going  up  the  stairs.    She  whispered  to  me, 
"Let's  throw  the  sofa  pillows  at  Mr.  Hawthorne."   Reach- 
ing over  the  bannisters,  we  each  took  a  cushion  and  threw 
it.    Quick  as  a  flash  he  put  out  his  hand,  seized  a  broom 
that  was  hanging  near  him,  warded  off  the  cushions,  and 
threw  them  back  with  a  sure  aim .    As  fast  as  we  could 
throw  them  at  him,  he  returned  them  with  effect,  --hitting 
us  every  time,  while  we  could  only  hit  the  broom.    Through 
it  all  not  a  word  was  spoken.   We  laughed  and  laughed,  and 
his  eyes  shone  and  twinkled  like  stars.    Wonderful  eyes 
they  were;  and  whenever  anything  witty  was  said  at  Brook 
Farm,  I  always  looked  quickly  at  Hawthorne;  for  his  dark 
eyes  lighted  up  as  if  flames  were  suddenly  kindled  behind 
them,  and  then  the  smile  came  down  to  his  lips  and  over 
his  grave  face. . . .    His  manners  to  children  were  charm- 


ing and  kind.    I  saw  him  one  day  walking,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  head  bent  for- 
ward, --the  two  little  Bancrofts  and  other  children  follow- 
ing him  with  pleased  faces,  and  stooping  every  now  and 
then  with  broad  smiles, --after  which  they  would  rise  and 
run  on  again  behind  him.    Puzzled  at  these  maneuvers,  I 
watched  closely,  and  found  that  although  he  hardly  moved 
a  muscle,  except  to  walk,  yet  from  time  to  time  he  dropt 
a  penny,  for  which  the  children  scrambled. 

As  Hawthorne  owed  his  position  in  the  Boston  custom- 
house to  George  Bancroft,  by  which  he  had  saved  up  from 
his  salary  the  money  he  took  with  him  to  Brook  Farm, 
there  was  a  certain  poetic  justice  in  his  thus  dropping 
coin  in  the  path  of  the  young  Bancrofts,  who,  I  suppose, 
were  then  some  six  and  eight  years  old.    The  arrival  of 
the  two  Curtises  is  thus  described  by  Mrs.  Sedgwick: 

I  shall  never  forget  the  flutter  of  excitement  caused  by 
Mr.  Ripley's  announcing  their  expected  coming  in  these 
words,   "Now  we're  going  to  have  two  young  Greek  gods 
among  us."    Nor  have  I  forgotten  their  first  appearance 
at  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  leading  to  the  Eyrie. 
On  a  bright  morning  in  May,  1842,  soon  after  the  an- 
nouncement, as  I  was  coming  down  from  the  Eyrie  to  the 
Hive,  I  saw  Charles  Dana  with  two  strange  young  men  ap- 
proaching my  "magic  gate"  from  the  direction  of  the  Hive. 
Mr.  Dana  threw  it  open  with  a  flourish  peculiar  to  his  man- 
ner, and  stood  holding  it  back;  his  companions  beside  him 
waited  for  me  to  pass  through.    I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
these  must  be  the  'two  Greek  gods";  they  stood  disclosed 
by  their  beauty  and  bearing.    Burrill  was  then  the  more 
beautiful,  with  a  Greek  face,  of  great  purity  of  expres- 
sion, and  curling  hair.    George,  too,  was  very  handsome, 
--not  so  remarkably  as  in  later  life,  but  already,  at  18, 
with  a  man's  virile  expression.    Burrill  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  himself,  and  interested  in  all  about  him.    He 
carried  high  philosophy  into  his  daily  life,  helping  the 
young  people  in  their  studies,  and  ready  at  any  time  to 
take  his  share  of  the  meanest  and  commonest  work.    He 
gave  himself  up  so  completely  to  the  person  in  whom  he 
was  for  the  moment  interested  as  to  create  false  impres- 
sions, and  sometimes  cause  disappointments.    He  was 
unworldly,  and  indifferent  to  what  others  thought  of  him, 
--as  also  to  their  laughter  when  he  changed  his  opinions, 
which  he  often  did .    His  influence  must  have  been  of  value 
to  George  in  keeping  him  from  caring  too  much  for  the  ad- 
miration showered  upon  him  later  in  life,  --the  pleasures 
of  this  world  being  in  many  ways  more  enticing  to  him 
than  to  his  brother.    There  was  a  certain  remoteness  (at 
times  almost  amounting  to  indifference)  about  George,  but 
he  was  always  courteous --he  appeared  much  older  in  man- 
ners and  conversation  than  he  was  in  years,  more  like  a 
man  of  25  than  a  youth  of  18.    I  remember  Mr.  Bradford's 
telling  me  that  he  and  the  older  men  saw  more  promise  in 
George  than  in  Burrill,  --perceiving  as  they  did,  I  suppose, 
the  steady  practical  side  of  his  nature. 

This  remark  may  well  be  contrasted  with  the  odd  and 
vague  way  in  which  Mr.  Swift  speaks  of  George  Curtis, 
whom  he  is  old  enough  to  have  known.    One  of  his  re- 
marks is,   "There  must  have  been  a  thread  of  revolt  in 
the  pattern  of  his  character,  --else  Curtis  would  not  have 
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sought,  as  he  did  almost  at  once,  the  influence  of  Concord." 
Why,  the  whole  pattern  of  the  class  to  which  Curtis  and  the 
Brook  Farmers  belonged  was  a  revolt  against  the  conven- 
tionalities and  crimes  of  their  period;  while  Concord  was, 
on  the  whole,  conservative  and  backward,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  friends  of  Emerson,  some  of  whom  had  been 
drawn  to  the  town,  as  Hawthorne  partly  was,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Emerson.    Curtis  was  as  much  drawn  there  by  Haw- 
thorne, whom  he  appreciated  more  than  most  young  men 
did,  and  who  had  married  and  settled  in  the  Old  Manse  a 
few  months  after  the  Curtises  appeared  at  Brook  Farm. 
When  Mr.  Swift  speaks  of  transcendentalism  as  "vague," 
he  does  not  understand  it.    George  Curtis,  at  20,  knew  its 
past  and  future  much  better,  --writing,  as  he  did,  to  John 
Dwight,  March  3,  1844:    "The  transcendental  is  a  spiritual 
movement;  it  is  the  effort  to  regain  the  lost  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  intellect  and  the  soul,  between  morals  and  piety. 
Therefore,  out  of  its  ranks  come  Catholics  and  Calvinists 
and  mystics,  and  those  who  continue  the  reform  movement 
commenced  by  Luther.    Proceeding  at  intervals  down  the 
stream  of  history  are  the  rationalists." 


(133) 
WAS  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  A  VICIOUS  BOOK? 

F .  Hopkinson  Smith  is  a  very  versatile  man;  he  can 
build  a  dock  or  a  bridge,  paint  very  cleverly  and  write 
charming  sketches  of  life  in  many  phases,  from  city 
streets  to  old  Virginia  society,  make  a  lively  speech 
after  dinner  and  lecture  with  or  without  stereopticon  at- 
tachment.   But  he  has  his  limitations,  and  he  struck  one 
of  them  when  at  the  Newton  club  the  other  evening  he  as- 
sailed "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  a  fashion  which  has  been 
antiquated  for  nigh  forty  years.    That  great  novel  did  not, 
in  his  opinion,  truthfully  portray  southern  life  in  slave- 
holding  days.    This  is  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said: 

I  left  the  South  when  20  years  old,  but  not  before  I  had 
seen  something  of  the  life  in  Virginia.    It  is  true  that  when 
an  estate  was  broken  up  the  slaves  were  often  bought  by 
neighbors,  but  with  a  view  of  keeping  them  together  near 
the  old  place.    When  a  vicious  slave  was  met  with  he  was 
often  sent  to  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  him  corrupting  the  others.    There  was 
no  other  way  to  dispose  of  him.    This  book,   "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  is  the  most  vicious  book  that  ever  appeared.    It 
compares  with  Kennan's  first  book  on  Russia.    I  could  go 
into  the  prisons  of  the  North  to-day  and  write  a  similar 
book.    The  book  precipitated  the  war,  and  made  the  North 
believe  nothing  but  the  very  worst  of  the  South .    We  are 
not  an  inhuman  people;  we  are  all  alike;  we  are  Americans. 
It  was  an  outrage  to  rouse  the  North  against  the  South.   The 
book  was  an  appalling,  an  awful  and  criminal  mistake. 

This  is  amazingly  superficial,  besides  being  wholly  gra- 
tuitous.   Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Baltimore  in  1838;  he  has 
the  fortune  to  perpetuate  in  his  name  the  memory  of  his 
great-grandfather,  Francis  Hopkinson,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  was  as  versatile  as  him- 
self, for  besides  being  a  statesman  and  a  publicist  of  much 
influence,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  that 
day,  and  with  painting  and  music  as  well,  and  wrote  verses 


of  much  spirit,  if  rather  lacking  in  poetry .    But  neither 
Mr.  Smith's  ancestry  nor  his  boyhood  familiarity  with 
Virginia  life  furnished  him  with  so  vast  an  accumulation 
of  data  regarding  the  character  of  slaveholding  civiliza- 
tion as  Mrs.  Stowe  possessed  before  she  wrote  her  tre- 
mendous book,  which  was  done  in  direct  personal  contact 
with  slavery  and  with  entire  appreciation  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  aristocratic  system,  as  shown  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  and  in  "Dred"  quite  as  favorably  and  attractively 
as  in  Mr.  Smith's  "Col.  Carter  of  Cartersville." 

Within  the  half-century  which  has  elapsed  since  Mrs. 
Stowe's  epoch-making  book,  whose  influence  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  overrate,  full  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad  of  the  system  of  African  slavery, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  confirm  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
that  work.    More  than  this,  in  recent  years,  since  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  has  subsided,  there  have  come  testi- 
monies from  the  South,  from  members  of  the  old  order 
of  things,  which  have  certified  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  accuracy, 
and  have  gone  further,  and  declared  that  no  writer  has  so 
attractively  portrayed  the  institution  under  its  best  as- 
pects, as  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Shelby,  and  in  the  very 
lovable  personality  of  St.  Clair.    Here  were  Kentucky 
and  Louisiana, --the  patriarchal  system  illustrated  by  a 
household  bound  together,  master  and  mistress  and  their 
slaves,  by  warm  affection;  and  by  the  easy,  genial,   in- 
dulgent master,  who  meant  well  to  his  slaves,  but  whose 
will  was  not  even  as  strong  as  his  conscience,  and  so 
wrought  misery.    Both  cases  illustrated  that  breaking  up 
of  estates  of  which  Mr.  Smith  speaks  in  so  nonchalant  a 
manner.    It  was  not  only  the  vicious  slave  that  was  sold 
to  the  rice  fields;  the  good  man  like  Mrs.  Stowe's  hero 
became  the  prey  of  the  slave-dealer,  whose  opportunity 
came  with  such  necessitous  bankruptcies.   Did  Mr.  Smith 
ever  read  the  "Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  compiled  to  answer  her  critics?    It  was  so  crush- 
ing a  confirmation  of  the  worst  that  she  had  said  that  it 
shut  the  mouth  of  every  northern  apologist,  and  left  the 
southern  champion  with  little  more  than  profanity  and 
gross  slander  for  rebuttal.    Mrs.  Stowe's  book  was  true; 
that  was  the  open  secret  of  its  power;  and  it  was  power 
well  exercised. 

"The  most  vicious  book  that  ever  appeared."   Mr. 
Smith  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  extreme.    Think  of  what  is 
condemned  when  that  is  said.    The  opinions  of  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  their  action,  are 
condemned  by  it.    The  whole  anti- slavery  movement  is 
in  the  category.    The  lives  and  characters  of  the  aboli- 
tionists Garrison  and  Phillips,   Lucretia  Mott  and  Isaac 
T.  Hopper,  and  hundreds  more  whose  names  are  famous 
because  they  opposed  what  Wesley  called  "the  sum  of  all 
villainies  "--the  interior  slave  trade  was  no  better  than 
the  original  deportation,  involving  all  that  that  involved- - 
these  also  are  stigmatized.    Charles  Sumner,  the  stain- 
less statesman,  who  welcomed  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel  as  an 
inestimable  contribution  to  human  freedom,  is  under  this 
dilettante's  disfavor.    Moreover,  the  civil  war,  and  the 
results  thereof,  are  also  vicious,  if  that  book  was  so. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  this  glib  talker  would  be  pleased 
to  have  slavery  restored,  that  his  amiable  aristocrats 
might  enjoy  their  life  of  power  and  privilege?    We  are 
to  suppose  that,  if  we  place  any  weight  whatever  on  his 
utterances. 
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If  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  "an  appalling,  an  awful,  a 
criminal  mistake,"  then  all  that  this  nation  went  through 
in  four  years  of  civil  war  that  the  stain  of  human  slavery, 
which  made  the  republic  of  freemen  a  byword  over  the 
whole  world,  should  be  removed  from  our  flag,  our  statute- 
books,  our  legislation,  and  that  human  equality  should  be 
once  more  proclaimed  with  a  new  emphasis,  --all  that  dread 
time  of  trial  was  also  "an  appalling,  an  awful,  a  criminal 
mistake."    There  is  no  getting  rid  of  the  conclusion.    Mr. 
Smith  uttered  one  more  dictum  which  may  be  questioned  in 
view  of  our  present  conduct  in  respect  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  islands:    "We  are  not  an  inhuman  people."   The 
record  of  the  past  two  years  leaves  this  in  grave  doubt.   But 
such  a  reactionary  utterance  as  Mr.  Smith's  is  a  weight  on 
the  other  side .    We  are  not  more  free  from  the  accusation 
of  inhumanity  than  any  other  nation. 


(134) 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  BRUNO— -ELIZABETH'S 

TRANSCENDENTAL  CLUB 

Nothing  in  literature  is  more  striking  than  the  way  in 
which  men  of  genius  appear  in  groups,  and  decorate  spe- 
cific ages  with  their  new  light.   Hence  our  talk  of  different 
"ages, "--the  "age  of  Pericles,"  the  "Augustan  age,"  the 
Renaissance,  the  "Elizabethan  age,"  the  Transcendental 
period,  and  so  on.    By  common  consent  one  of  these  great 
periods  was  that  in  which  Sidney  and  Spenser,  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon,  Marlowe  and  Ben  Jonson  "flourished,"  as  the 
school-books  say.    Into  this  collection  of  stars  of  various 
magnitudes  came  sailing  the  cometary  presence  of  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  who  behaved  exactly  like  one  of  his  own  astro- 
nomical bodies.    He  was  six  years  older  than  Sidney,  five 
years  older  than  Spenser,  16  years  older  than  Shakespeare, 
and  12  years  older  than  Bacon,  --being  born  at  Nola  in  Cam- 
pania in  1548.    He  became  a  monk  at  14,  a  doubter  at  18; 
escaped  from  his  priestly  and  monkish  life  at  27,  after  ac- 
quiring a  stock  of  learning  almost  as  remarkable  as  Shake- 
speare's; and  from  that  time  till  his  arrest  by  the  inquisi- 
tion in  Venice  in  1592,  he  was  traversing  Europe  from  Na- 
ples to  England,  and  from  England  to  Lutheran  Germany, 
then  back  again  to  Italy,  where  at  Venice,  he  was  seized 
by  the  inquisitors,  and  never  afterward  allowed  to  leave 
prison  till  he  walked  forth  to  the  stake  at  Rome  in  1599. 
Thus  from  1576  to  1592,  --16  busy  years,  --he  was  en- 
lightening the  learned  men  of  Europe  in  matters  of  natural 
science  and  philosophic  truth.    As  his  best  English  biogra- 
pher, I.  Frith  (Trubner,  1887),  says: 

Bruno's  wanderings  may  be  traced  by  his  books,  and  it 
is  strange  that  he  always  succeeded  in  finding  a  printer  and 
in  producing  something  new  to  be  printed.    In  less  than  11 
years  this  wandering  scholar,  without  means,  without  help, 
and  almost  without  disciples,  was  able  to  produce  a  vast 
quantity  of  works;  and  his  discourses,  his  writings  and  his 
general  activity  forced  recognition  even  from  his  enemies. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  and  the  many  towns  in  which  he 
printed  his  works  presented  mechanical  difficulties  of 
which  modern  writers  have  but  a  small  conception . 

To  be  sure,  several  of  these  works  must  have  been  com- 
posed before  he  left  Naples, --his  comic  "Candle-Bearers," 


for  example,  and  his  lost  "Noah's  Ark,"  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  ass  as  king  of  the  beasts,  --"a  symbolic  animal, 
combining  stupidity,  hypocrisy,  false  piety,  foolish  pa- 
tience and  ignorance."    The  sonnets  also,  which  were  after- 
ward printed  in  Paris,  were  probably  composed  in  his  Do- 
minican monastery  at  Naples;  in  England,  in  1584,  they 
were  dedicated  to  Sidney,  as  Bruno  said,   "so  that  verse 
may  be  under  the  countenance  and  judgment  of  a  poet,  phi- 
losophy may  show  herself  undisguised  to  your  spotless 
mind,  and  heroic  thoughts  may  be  addressed  to  a  soul  he- 
roic and  generous,  like  that  you  are  endowed  withal."  The 
subject  being  love,  first  human  and  then  divine,  this  son- 
net appears  among  others: 

Amor  per  cui  tant'  alto  il  uer  discerno, 

Ch'  apre  le  porte  di  diamante  et  nere, 

Per  gl'  occhi  entra  il  mio  nume,  et  per  uedere 
Nasce,  uiue,  si  nutre,  ha  regno  eterno. 
Fa'  scorger  quant1  ha'  il  cier  terr'  et  inferno. 

Fa'  presente  d'  absenti  effigie  uere, 

Repigla  forze  et  trando  dritto  fere, 
E*  impiaga  sempr'  il  cor,  scuopr'  ogn'  interno. 
Adumque  uolgo  uile,  al  uero  attendi, 

Porgi  1'  orecchio  al  mio  dir  non  fallace, 
Apri,  apri  (se  puoi)  gl'  occhi  insano,  et  bieco. 

Fanciullo  il  credi  perche  poco  intendi. 
Perche  ratto  ti  cangi,  ei  par  fugace. 

Per  esser  orbo  tu,  lo  chiami  cieco. 

This  might  be  almost  the  original  of  that  doubly-written 
passage  in  Shakespeare,   in  which  occurs  the  line,  -- 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes; 

since  this  thought  is  repeated  and  insisted  on  in  the  son- 
net, as  in  this  version: 

Love,  by  whose  light  I  read  the  wisdom  high 
That  opes  the  adamantine  doors  for  me, 
My  guardian  god,  through  orbs  by  which  I  see 

Enters,  lives,  feeds,  reigns  ever,  through  mine  eye; 

Discloses  thus  earth,  underworld  and  sky, 

Makes  absents  even  as  presents  pictured  be. 
Lost  force  regains,  with  straight  aim  shooteth  he, 

And  wounds  my  heart,  with  all  that  dwells  thereby. 

O  thoughtless  multitude!  this  truth  receive! 
To  mine  unerring  oracles  give  ear! 

Uplift  your  eyes,  ye  foolish  and  astray! 

Love  is  no  child,  --your  childish  eyes  deceive; 
To  souls  capricious,  fickle  he'll  appear, 

And  blind  to  blinded  sight,  though  clear  as  day. 

In  explanation  of  this  enigma,  Bruno  then  says,   "Love 
points  us  to  paradise,  to  make  us  desire,  undertake  and 
achieve  the  highest  things";  as  for  his  "adamantine  doors," 
they  are  what  Emerson  meant,  I  suppose,  when  he  said: 

Thou  didst  quarry  and  unlock 
Highways  for  me  through  the  rock. 

Hints  of  this  sonnet  will  be  found  in  several  of  Shake- 
speare's; for  he  appears  to  have  read  Bruno  with  close 
attention.    Particularly  he  seems  familiar  with  that  ab- 
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struse  Platonic  treatise,  printed  at  Paris  in  1582,   "The 
Shadows  of  Substantial  Forms,"  in  which  Bruno  said,  among 
other  things,  that  man  cannot  know  the  absolute  truth  be- 
cause his  being  is  not  absolute,  but  the  shadow  of  real  be- 
ing.   "The  shadow  of  Substantial  Form  has  its  share  both 
of  light  and  darkness;  is  composed  of  both.    Light  can  be 
recognized  by  beholding  Substance,  and  also  by  beholding 
the  accident  of  Substance,  which  shadow  is.    Human  shad- 
ows, being  composed  of  light  and  darkness,  are  twofold; 
they  will  be  lost  in  darkness  if  the  high  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  inactive  and  subservient  to  appetite;  they  will  ascend  to 
the  purer  light  if  the  higher  faculties  dominate,  and  the  soul 
rises  to  a  knowledge  of  the  imperishable."   With  this  dialect 
of  Platonism  in  his  mind,  Shakespeare  wrote: 

What  is  your  substance?  whereof  are  you  made, 

That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 
Since  every  one  hath,  --every  one,  --one  shade, 

And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 

Is  poorly  imitated  after  you; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 

And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new; 
Speak  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn  of  the  year, 

The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show, 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear, 

And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 

The  poet  said  "foison"  where  I  wrote  "Autumn,"  yet  it 
was  plainly  the  season  of  fruits  that  he  meant.    But  how  or 
why  do  I  connect  him  with  Bruno,  or  bring  Bruno  into  the 
circle  from  which  must  have  emanated  the  plays  so  per- 
sistently claimed  for  Bacon,  but  which  his  contemporaries 
only  knew  as  Shakespeare's?    Because  John  Toland,  the 
Irish  Deist,  contemporary  with  Leibnitz,  made  a  partial 
translation  of  one  of  Bruno's  books,  of  which  he  had  mys- 
teriously obtained  a  copy,  and  thus  explained  it  in  a  letter 
of  1710  to  a  friend  of  Prince  Eugene  in  Vienna: 

In  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  set  of  very 
extraordinary  men,  and  among  them  some  who  understood 
everything  else  as  well  as  the  art  of  government;  and  who 
saw  further  than  any  since  (or  perhaps  before)  into  the 
mysteries  of  priestcraft  and  the  extravagances  of  super- 
stition.   Private  conference  they  usually  had,  wherein  they 
talked  of  everything  freely  and  without  a  veil;  being  secure 
from  the  censure  of  mistakes  of  the  profane  vulgar,  and 
in  those  things  true  to  one  another,  though  not  seldom  at 
variance  on  other  occasions.    The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  their  liberty  in  thinking,  and  of  their  prudence 
in  concealing  their  notions,  is  this  book  (Bruno's  "Expul- 
sion of  the  Triumphant  Beastliness"),  which  was  written 
with  the  privity  of  a  certain  number  among  them,  who  had 
the  few  copies  that  were  printed;  and  the  work  was  particu- 
larly dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of  whom  the  author 
has  given  an  excellent  character;  as  he  has  done  of  the 
French  embassador,  M.  de  Mauvissier  de  Castelnau,  and 
of  Fulk  Greville,  afterward  Lord  Brook, --three  principal 
men  in  this  learned  club  of  courtiers.    The  rest  were  a 
mixture  of  young  and  old  persons,  as  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Ambrose 
Phillips,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  some  others. . . .   Though 
this  volume  exceeds  not  261  pages  in  octavo,  small  print, 


besides  the  explicatory  Dedication  to  Sidney,  containing 
about  a  sheet,  --yet  in  one  continued  thread  and  contexture 
it  contains  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Sphere,  the  learning 
and  history  of  ancient  superstition,  the  confutation  of  mod- 
ern imposture,  and  a  complete  system  of  ethics;  besides 
various  incidents  and  digressions.    How  the  secret  was 
kept,  and  this  book  (which  was  probably  the  Queen's  own) 
came  to  my  hands,  you  shall  be  told  another  time. 

Toland  himself  translated  a  part  of  Bruno's  treatise  on 
"The  Infinite,"  which  Leibnitz  praised,  though  adding  that 
Bruno  "went  beyond  the  limits  of  sound  reason."  The  other 
book  ("Expulsion")  is  a  curious  mixture  of  comic  and  seri- 
ous things ,  and  shows  vast  learning  of  the  pedantic  sort . 
Of  the  existence  of  this  aristocratic  Transcendental  club 
under  Elizabeth,  I  take  it  there  is  little  doubt;  it  was  by 
such  a  circle,  according  to  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  that  the  fa- 
mous plays  were  written,  as  well  as  some  prose  pieces; 
and  neither  Bacon  nor  Shakespeare  was  too  young  in  1583 
to  have  been  admitted  thereto.    Bruno  soon  went  to  Paris 
when  the  sonnet  above  given  was  published,  though  it  may 
have  been  printed  in  London  by  Vautrollier,  the  Huguenot 
printer,  whose  daughter  was  afterwards  married  by  R. 
Field,  a  Stratford  youth  of  Shakespeare's  time,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  trade  of  his  father-in-law,  and  afterward 
printed  his  friend's  "Venus  and  Adonis"  in  1593. 

Bruno  seems  to  have  taught  both  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
something  that  one  or  both  afterward  unlearned.    In  one  of 
his  Italian  books  on  Infinity,  speaking  of  our  earth  and  the 
other  planets  (he  counted  comets  as  irregular  planets), 
Bruno  says,   "These  globes  are  sustained  by  infinite  ether, 
in  which  this  our  animal  (the  earth),  freely  runs  and  keeps 
his  prescribed  course,  as  the  other  stars  keep  theirs. 
They  are  sensible,  compound  bodies,  --so  many  animals 
or  worlds  in  the  spacious  field  of  the  sky;  not  only  capable 
of  sensation,  but  also  of  intellect,  and  perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree  than  our  intellects.    They  are  runners,  embassa- 
dors, messengers  of  Nature,  . .  .having  the  principle  of 
intrinsic  motion,  and  their  own  nature,  soul  and  intelli- 
gence."   This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  which 
Bruno,  though  accepting  the  Copernican  theory,  never 
abandoned .    The  argument  was  that  if  there  was  motion 
there  must  be  sense;  so  Hamlet  tells  his  mother  in  the 
third  act,  -- 

Sense  sure  you  have; 
Else  could  you  not  have  motion. 

But  this  passage  is  dropped  in  the  first  folio,  because, 
says  Mr.  Reed  in  his  "Bacon  vs.  Shakespeare,"  the  lord 
chancellor  had  changed  his  mind,  and  now  held  that  there 
is  motion  without  sense  in  inanimate  bodies,  --therefore, 
they  may  not  be  a  conscious  soul  of  the  world,  as  Shake- 
speare said  in  one  of  his  sonnets .    But  Bruno  adhered  to 
his  doctrine,  even  while  pointing  out  that  the  earth  is  but 
one  among  stars,  and  not  the  only  'theater  of  God's  judg- 
ments": 

No,  the  earth  is  nothing  but  a  planet;  the  rank  she 
claims  among  the  stars  is  by  usurpation;  it  is  time  to 
dethrone  her.    Let  the  earth  eschew  privilege;  let  her 
fulfil  her  course  and  obey.    If  God  is  everywhere  present 
in  the  whole  world,  filling  it  with  his  immeasurable  great- 
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ness;  if  there  is  really  a  numberless  host  of  suns  and 
stars,  what  becomes  of  the  silly  distinction  between  the 
heavens  and  the  earth?    Dwellers  in  a  star,  are  we  not  in- 
cluded within  the  celestial  plains,  and  established  in  the 
very  precincts  of  heaven? 

Singular  that  a  person  writing  in  this  way  should  be  ac- 
cused of  atheism;  but  in  fact,  the  charge  of  heresy  intimat- 
ed a  political  offense,  not  a  religious  one,  in  Bruno's  time, 
--it  was  like  the  cry  of  "treason"  uttered  by  the  McKin- 
leyites  to  indicate  a  disbeliever  in  their  new-fangled  poli- 
tics.   Setting  aside  a  few  defects,  of  which  hasty  anger 
and  pride  were  two,  Bruno  was  a  better  Christian  than  the 
wretches  who  burnt  him  and  who  rejoiced  at  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.    As  to  his  residence  in  England  in  the 
household  of  the  embassador,  Castelnau,  he  testified,  when 
before  the  Inquisition,  as  follows: 

"I  have  praised  many  heretics  and  heretic  princes,  not 
as  heretics,  but  only  on  account  of  their  moral  virtues.   In 
my  book  *Of  the  Cause,'  I  praise  the  English  queen,  calling 
her  a  goddess,  merely  as  an  epithet  given  by  the  ancients 
to  princes;  in  England  where  I  wrote  that  book,  it  is  the 
custom  to  call  that  queen  a  goddess;  and  I  was  the  more  led 
to  give  her  that  title  because  she  knew  me,  and  I  went  con- 
stantly to  her  court  with  my  Lord  Castelnau."   Being  asked 
if  he  spoke  English,  he  said  No,  and  truly;  for  though  he 
taught  a  year  in  that  country,  he  understands  no  more  than 
two  or  three  very  common  words,  which  are  greetings. 
For  all  gentle  and  loyal  men  with  whom  alone  he  associ- 
ates, speak  either  Latin,  French,  Spanish  or  Italian;  they 
know  that  English  is  nowhere  used  but  in  that  island,  and 
would  hold  themselves  to  be  barbarians  if  they  could  speak 
no  tongue  but  their  own. 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  Shakespeare,  if  he  came  into  this 
circle,  as  he  probably  did  through  Southampton  and  Essex, 
knew  enough  of  these  languages  to  understand  Bruno;  while 
those  who  think  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare  insist  that  he  had 
visited  Italy,  as  probably  his  brother  Anthony  did,  during 
his  long  residence  abroad  as  one  of  Elizabeth's  intelli- 
gencers .    Some  one  of  the  circle  responsible  for  the  plays 
must  have  known  northern  Italy  well.    I  fancy  it  was  Shake- 
speare himself,  who  might  well  have  gone  there,  and  who 
certainly  had  every  reason  to  learn  the  language .    As  for 
the  relative  fertility  of  Bruno  and  Shakespeare  in  author- 
ship, it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bruno,   in  the  space  of  20 
years,  from  1572  to  1592,  either  printed  or  left  in  manu- 
script 30  works,  containing  as  much  matter  as  all  the 
poems  and  plays  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  in  30  years, 
from  1586  to  1616 


in  crayon  portraiture.    As  in  Cheney's  case,  Rowse  suc- 
ceeded best  with  the  heads  of  children  and  women;  his 
men's  faces  were  hardly  masculine  enough.    This  was  the 
fault  to  find  with  his  finished  head  of  Emerson,  drawn  in 
1858;  it  had  a  softness  not  seen  in  the  original,  and  rather 
denaturalized  the  peculiar  smile  of  the  Concord  poet.    A 
preliminary  sketch,  thrown  aside  by  Rowse  for  some  de- 
fect in  drawing,  but  long  preserved  by  Mrs.  Emerson, 
gave  a  better  and  more  characteristic  expression.    This 
sketch  is  now  lost;  but  from  a  photograph  of  it  taken  to 
send  to  Hermann  Grimm  in  Germany,  an  engraving  has 
been  made  for  the  "Beacon  Biography"  of  Emerson,  soon 
to  appear.    This  is  injured  by  the  fading  of  the  photograph, 
but  still  preserves  that  high  poetic  air  which  age  had  dis- 
guised after  1870,  when  the  later  busts  and  portraits  were 
made. 

I  have  a  reminiscence  of  Rowse  before  he  was  known 
as  a  crayon  artist,  which  it  may  be  well  to  recall.    In 
1852-3  a  Harvard  freshman  (now  Dr.  Austin  Flint  of  New 
York)  had  drawn  a  good  caricature  of  his  Greek  tutor,  the 
late  Sophocles,  and  his  classmates  wished  to  have  it  en- 
graved.   Being  then  a  sophomore,  but  well  acquainted  in 
the  lower  class,  I  was  requested  to  find  an  engraver  for 
this  small  head.    Knowing  the  late  N.  D.  Cotton,  whose 
picture-shop  on  Tremont  street  was  the  best  in  Boston,  I 
asked  him  who  was  then  (probably  about  Christmas.  1852) 
the  best  lithographer  in  town.    He  told  me:    "It  is  a  young 
man  from  Maine,  named  Rowse,  --not  much  known  here 
yet,  but  actually  a  better  lithographer  than  those  who  have 
more  reputation."    I  therefore  went  to  his  attic  in  Tremont 
row,  not  far  from  the  daguerreotype  rooms  of  Southworth 
&  Hawes,  found  him  at  work  on  a  lithographic  stone,  and 
gave  him  young  Flint's  drawing  to  engrave,  which  he  did 
very  well.    Two  years  later,  when  I  went  to  Concord  and 
lived  intimately  with  Thoreau,  I  found  that  Rowse  had 
spent  some  months  in  that  town,  boarding  at  Mrs.  Tho- 
reau's,  and  there  engraving  Ames's  fine  portrait  of  Web- 
ster, a  copy  of  which  remained  in  Sophia  Thoreau 's  pos- 
session.   During  that  acquaintance  with  the  Thoreau  fami- 
ly--I  think  in  the  autumn  of  1854--Rowse  drew  the  head  of 
Henry  Thoreau  which  has  been  so  often  engraved;  and  this 
is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  of  his  crayons  which  was  ex- 
hibited.   It  now  hangs  in  the  Concord  public  library,  to 
which  it  was  given  by  Miss  Thoreau.    Three  or  four  years 
later  Rowse  became  famous  as  a  crayonist,  and  drew  many 
heads  of  distinguished  men.    He  was  a  pleasing  companion, 
though  remarkably  silent,  and  in  Concord  took  walks  with 
Thoreau  and  Ellery  Channing,  and  possibly  with  Thomas 
Cholmondeley,  the  Englishman,  then  visiting  America  for 
the  first  time. 


(135) 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SAMUEL  W.  ROWSE 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  S.  W.  Rowse,  the 
crayon  artist,  answers  an  inquiry  occasionally  made  of 
late  years,  what  had  become  of  him;  for  his  former  friends 
in  this  vicinity  had  lost  sight  of  him,  and  could  not  say 
whether  he  was  living  or  dead.    It  is  long  since  he  gave  up 
the  practice  of  his  art,  in  which  he  was  eminent  40  years 
ago,  though  never  reaching  the  excellence  of  Seth  Cheney 


(136) 
THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  WHITTIER 

Although  you  have  doubtless  printed  a  good  account  of 
the  charming,  secluded  region  where  the  poet  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  valley  was  born,  and  the  quaint  farm-house,  now 
more  than  two  centuries  old,  which  holds  his  cradle  and 
many  memorials  of  his  early  and  later  life,  it  may  be 
well  to  describe  them  again,  now  that  the  season  of  sum- 
mer tours  has  begun.    It  is  a  spot  easily  reached  by  tour- 
ists and  pilgrims,  for  the  electric  cars  from  Haverhill 
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to  Newburyport  (through  Amesbury)  pass  in  sight  of  the 
house,  some  quarter  of  an  hour  east  of  Haverhill,  and 
less  than  an  hour  from  Whittier's  home  in  Amesbury.   I 
had  never  seen  it  till  last  Saturday,  when  I  spent  agreea- 
ble hours  there,  at  the  half-yearly  festival  of  the  Haver- 
hill Whittier  club,  which  takes  charge  of  the  property,  and 
holds  a  winter  celebration  of  the  poet's  birthday  in  Decem- 
ber,  in  the  city,  and  a  summer  festival  six  months  later 
at  the  place  itself.    Really,  none  can  fully  understand  that 
remarkable  biographic  poem  (the  most  popular  of  all  that 
Whittier  wrote),   "Snow-Bound,"  nor,   indeed,  many  others 
from  his  hand,  until  he  has  seen  the  kitchen,  the  barn, 
the  beehives,  the  waterfall  brook  amidst  its  ledges,  trees 
and  witch-hazel  undergrowth,  and  all  that  scenery  which 
so  haunted  the  "vision  and  the  faculty  divine"  of  Whittier 
from  youth  to  age. 

The  farm,  originally  of  200  acres,  was  sketched  in  its 
home  surroundings  by  Whittier  in  his  child's  story  of  "The 
Fish  I  Didn't  Catch,"  written  for  his  friend,  Grace  Green- 
wood's "Little  Pilgrim,"  in  1853,  and  now  included  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Prose  Works  (Boston  edition),  page  320. 
He  says: 

Our  old  homestead  nestled  under  a  long  range  of  hills, 
which  stretched  off  to  the  west.    It  was  surrounded  with 
hills  in  all  directions,  save  to  the  southeast,  where  a  break 
in  the  leafy  wall  revealed  a  vista  of  low,  green  meadows, 
picturesque  with  wooded  islands  and  jutting  capes  of  upland . 
Through  these  a  small  brook,  noisy  enough  as  it  foamed, 
rippled  and  laughed  down  its  rocky  falls,  by  our  garden 
side,  wound  silently  and  scarcely  visible  to  a  still  larger 
stream  known  as  the  Country  brook. 

Now  this  small  brook,  almost  confined  in  its  flow  to  the 
great  Whittier  farm,  is  a  much  more  interesting  stream 
than  the  larger  one,  on  which  were  the  mills,  and  where 
the  bigger  fish  were  caught.    Once  it  also  had  small  dams 
and  a  little  mill  upon  it,  where  it  ran  down  through  its  ledgy 
glen,  over  loose  stones  and  great  rocks,  to  the  meadow 
land,  and  its  noise,  after  the  dams  had  given  way,  was 
pleasantly  heard  in  the  west  chambers  of  the  farm-house, 
above  the  murmur  of  the  bees,  and  at  night  louder  still,  as 
all  the  sounds  of  the  day  were  hushed.    In  the  passage  from 
St.  Pierre  which  you  printed  yesterday,  describing  the  Ar- 
cadian scene,  Whittier  plainly  saw  a  picture  of  his  own  up- 
per chamber,  with  the  waterfall  plashing  or  roaring  on  the 
southwest,  and  the  wind  rustling  in  the  poplar  trees  that 
stood  east  of  the  house.    It  is  a  tradition  in  the  Merrimac 
valley  that  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which  was  the  "Liberty 
tree"  of  France  in  the  first  Revolution,  was  planted  by  the 
democrats  in  America,  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
French  republicans;  if  so,  it  may  be  that  Whittier's  demo- 
cratic father  and  uncle  set  out  their  poplars  at  the  opening 
of  the  19th  century,  just  before  building  their  large  barn, 
in  commemoration  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  French  slaves.    In  the  winter  snow-storm, 
depicted  by  Whittier,  he  says  of  this  familiar  brook: 

We  minded  that  the  sharpest  ear 
Could  not  the  buried  brooklet  hear, 
The  music  of  whose  liquid  lip 
Had  been  to  us  companionship, 
And  in  our  lonely  life  had  grown 
To  have  an  almost  human  tone. 


It  has  to-day  a  very  human  tone,  and  its  amber  pools  and 
shadowy  ripples  are  beauties  of  the  scenery  which  the  visi- 
tor is  generally  unsuspecting,  as  I  was,  until  he  comes 
upon  them  in  a  brief  stroll  to  the  southwest  of  the  kitchen, 
with  its  wide  fireplace  and  simmering  kettle,  beside  which, 
for  our  entertainment,  Mr.  Ordway  placed  the  huge  cider- 
mug  of  the  elder  Whittiers,  — large  enough  for  the  simple 
wants  of  a  Fourth-day  meeting  in  this  Quaker  homestead. 
On  our  visit,  however,  it  was  empty. 

Alfred  Ordway  of  Haverhill  is  the  guardian  spirit  of 
this  Whittier  landscape,  and  has  taken  numberless  choice 
photographic  views  of  the  region,  up  and  down  the  valleys 
of  the  Merrimac,  Powow  and  Artichoke,  which  will  some 
day  be  published  to  illustrate  the  poetry  and  prose  of  his 
familiar  friend,  the  poet,  of  whom  he  has  many  amusing 
anecdotes.    There  are  also  many  verses  yet  unprinted, 
and  still  more  letters,  that  may  yet  be  collected  and  pub- 
lished, to  illustrate  Whittier's  life  and  times. 

Reading  this  poet's  praise  of  liberty,  peace  and  Chris- 
tian missionary  self-sacrifice,  my  thoughts  turned  to  the 
contrast  of  the  present  period.    Our  missionary  imperi- 
alists, who  cannot  think  of  Christianity  except  as  intimate- 
ly connected  with  imperial  power,  --that  common  delusion 
of  the  popes  and  cardinals,  --should  read  what  Hildebert, 
archbishop  of  Tours,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Rome,  the  per- 
sonified city,  when  the  haughty  empire  of  the  Caesars  had 
perished,  and  the  haughtier  domination  of  the  papal  court 
had  not  fully  established  itself.     Rome,  alluding  to  the 
years  when  she  was  full  of  idolatrous  temples  and  when 
the  gorgeous  churches  of  later  centuries  had  not  been 
erected,  says  in  good  elegiac  Latin,  -- 

Dum  simulacra  mihi,  dum  numina  vana  placebant, 

Militia,  populo,  moenibus  alta  fui; 
At  simul  effigies  arasque  superstitiosas 

Dejiciens,  uni  sum  famulata  Deo, 
Cesserunt  arces,  cecidere  palatia  divum, 

Servivit  populas,  degeneravit  eques. 
Gratiator  haec  jactura  mihi,  successibus  illis, 

Major  sum  pauper  divite,  stante  jacens; 
Plus  aquilis  vexilla  crucis,  plus  Caesare  Petrus, 

Plus  cunctis  ducibus  vulgus  inerme  dedi; 
Tunc  miserae  plebi,  modo  principibus  tenebrarum 

Impero;  tunc  urbes,  nunc  mea  regna  polus. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  turn  this  into  the  sonnet  form: 

When  images  I  worshipt- -idols  vain, 

In  war,  walls,  countless  peoples,  strong  was  I; 

But  when  God's  handmaid,  shrines  and  altars  high 
Were  hurled  to  ruin  through  my  wide  domain, 

Crumbled  my  towers,  tumbled  each  idol's  fane, 
Degenerated  peers  dwelt  slavish  people  by: 
Yet  did  that  ruin  with  those  conquests  vie, 

My  poverty  blessed  riches  did  retain. 
Peter  for  Caesar;  and  the  bannered  cross 

For  high  flown  eagles  by  proud  emperors  borne, 
Give  my  unweaponed  children  victories  rare; 

Once  wretched  nations  ruled  I  to  their  loss, 
Now  at  my  sway  the  lords  of  evil  mourn,  — 

For  cities  lost  I  rule  heaven's  kingdom  fair. 

The  modern  missionary  thinks  he  must  have  both  this 
prospect  of  heaven  and  the  markets  of  the  earth  under  his 
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'Vexilla  crucis,"  as  he  goes  forth  to  make  converts  and 
open  the  door  to  trade  and  war,  as  in  China  of  late.    His 
kingdom,  unlike  his  Master's,  must  be  of  this  world,  and 
true  religion,  formerly  shipped  to  Africa  and  Polynesia 
with  rum  from  Jamaica  or  Medford,  now  goes  in  company 
with  Krupp  guns  and  lyddite  bombs,  and  comes  back  apolo- 
gizing for  collecting  tribute  under  the  stars  and  stripes, 
which  it  mistakes  for  the  banner  of  the  cross.    How  Whit- 
tier  would  have  satirized  him!  F.  B.  S. 
Concord,  June  18,  1901. 


(137) 
GILBERT  WHITE  AND  HENRY  THOREAU 

Though  humor  was  not  White's  most  striking  quality, 
he  was  by  no  means  without  it,  as  frequently  appears  in 
his  letters.    Thus,  of  Dr.  Chandler,  that  dull  reporter  of 
Greek  travel,  who  lived  for  a  time  at  Selborne,  he  said 
in  1790:    "He  has  borrowed  Selborne  parsonage  house  for 
the  summer,  and  came  to  reside  last  week.    The  doctor, 
who  is  an  unsettled  man,  likes  this  method  of  procuring  a 
habitation,  because  it  looks  so  like  not  settling.   Roaming 
about  becomes  a  habit  with  gentry  as  well  as  mendicants; 
who,  when  they  have  once  taken  up  a  strolling  life,  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  stay  at  their  own  parishes."   He  was  well 
aware  of  his  own  slowness  to  publish,  and  wrote  to  his 
late  friend,  Marsham,  in  1792: 

You,  in  a  mild  way,  complain  a  little  of  Procrastination; 
but  I,  who  have  suffered  all  my  life  long  by  that  evil  power, 
call  her  the  Demon  of  Procrastination;  and  wish  that  Fuse- 
li,  the  grotesque  painter  in  London,  who  excels  in  drawing 
witches,  demons,  incubuses  and  incantations,  was  em- 
ployed in  delineating  this  ugly  hag,  which  fascinates  in 
some  measure  the  most  determined  and  resolute  of  men. 

His  friend,  Mulso,  adjuring  him  to  print,  the  year  be- 
fore he  ventured,  said,  with  great  truth,   "Believe  me, 
there  is  more  jealousy  stirring  in  the  world  than  you  are 
aware  of."    This  has  led  recent  writers  to  take  pleasure  in 
accusing  innocent,  cautious  White  of  deceitfully  holding  on 
to  his  Oxford  fellowship,  which  seems  to  have  given  him  an 
average  of  $500  a  year,  and  kept  him  out  of  debt  while  mak- 
ing [possible]  his  40-years'  observations  on  birds  and  flow- 
ers and  trees  and  weather.    The  same  jealousy  pursued 
Thoreau  from  his  early  years,  and  is  very  manifest  in  the 
absurd  comments  of  Lowell  on  his  brother  author.    Thoreau 
was  more  than  an  American  parallel  to  White;  he  had  less 
general  observation  than  the  Selborne  parson,  but  far  more 
poetic  imagination  and  a  deeper  hold  on  moral  truth  and 
philosophy.    He  can  hardly  have  accused  himself  of  pro- 
crastination, for  he  began  to  publish  at  23,  and  had  issued 
his  two  volumes  before  he  was  38;  but  he  had  laid  out  his 
minute  inquiries  on  so  broad  a  scale  that,  in  1861,  when 
he  practically  ceased  writing,  he  had  not  finished  more 
than  a  quarter  of  his  intended  work.   No  author  ever  copied 
and  revised  more  scrupulously  than  Thoreau;  his  verses, 
in  their  rudeness  oftentimes,  do  not  always  indicate  this, 
but  he  withheld  from  publication  two-thirds  of  his  verse, 
as  an  inspection  of  his  33  volumes  of  journal  will  show. 
Most  of  it  was  written  before  he  was  23,  and  earlier  than 
even  his  editors  have  supposed.    From  that  pensive  poem 


called  "The  Poet's  Delay,"  he  omitted  the  first  stanza, 
which  is  this: 

Two  years  and  twenty  now  have  flown. 
Their  meanness  Time  away  has  flung; 

These  limbs  to  man's  estate  have  grown. 
But  cannot  claim  a  manly  tongue. 

Yet,  dissatisfied  as  he  was  with  his  own  style,  and 
long  continued  to  be,  his  earliest  papers,  before  he  was 
18,  show  touches  of  that  firm  and  graceful  periodic  writ- 
ing which  became  more  frequent  as  his  years  advanced, 
and  which  would  preserve  his  name  as  author,  even  were 
his  matter  less  profound  and  attractive.    The  foundation 
of  all  that  he  printed,  or  designed  to  print,  was  his  jour- 
nal, which  he  kept  with  more  assiduity  and  daily  labor 
than  Emerson  with  his  journals;  but  in  making  up  his 
books  he  rejected  much  that  most  young  men  would  have 
inserted;  his  "Walden,"  for  instance,  might  have  been 
swelled  to  twice  its  size,  had  he  used  all  the  matter  ac- 
cruing to  that  subject  before  printing  in  1854,  seven  years 
after  he  left  the  hut  by  the  pond.    His  "Week,"  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  the  record  of  more  than  one  journey  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  of  many  scholastic  studies  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  two  rivers,  Concord  and  Merrimac.    The 
original  voyage  and  land  trip,  from  Concord  village  to  the 
top  of  Mt.  Washington  and  back  again,  in  which  his  brother, 
John,  accompanied,  lasted  about  a  fortnight, --beginning 
August  31,  1839,  and  ending  about  September  14.    They 
spent  five  days  on  the  two  rivers,  going  up;  then  left  their 
boat  at  Hooksett,  walked  to  Concord,  N.H.,  September  5; 
on  the  6th  went  by  stage  to  Plymouth,  and  then  on  foot  to 
Tilton's  inn  in  Thornton  the  same  day.   His  journal  notes 
that  "the  scenery  commences  on  Sanbornton  square,"  be- 
cause there  he  got  his  first  view  of  the  White  mountains. 
On  the  7th  they  went  up  the  valley  to  Franconia,  and  Henry 
carefully  measured  the  Flume,  as  they  passed;  Septem- 
ber 8  they  reached  Tom  Crawford's,  at  the  great  Notch, 
and  on  the  10th  ascended  Mt.  Washington.    They  returned 
(by  stage,  I  take  it)  through  Conway,  and  were  back  in 
Hooksett  on  the  12th.    This  summer  of  1839  was  that  of 
Thoreau 's  one  love -suit,  to  a  damsel  who  seems  to  have 
inclined  to  his  brother,  John,  but  accepted  neither,  and 
for  whom  the  poem  "Sympathy"  was  really  written,  June 
24,  1839.    It  was  soon  followed  by  another  poem,  still  un- 
printed,   "The  Breeze's  Invitation,"  where  the  measure  and 
melody  will  remind  one  of  Drayton,  and  are  more  smooth 
and  flowing  than  is  common  with  Thoreau.    For  example: 

Like  two  careless  swifts  let's  sail! 

Zephyrus  shall  think  for  me; 
Over  hill  and  over  dale 
Riding  on  the  easy  gale, 

We  will  scan  the  earth  and  sea. 

Yonder  see  that  willow  tree 

Winnowing  the  buxom  air ! 
You  a  gnat,  and  I  a  bee. 
With  our  merry  minstrelsy 

We  will  make  a  concert  there. 

One  green  leaf  shall  be  our  screen 
Till  the  sun  doth  go  to  bed,  -- 


I  the  king  and  you  the  queen 

Of  that  peaceful  little  green 

Without  any  subject's  aid 
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Nothing  in  White's  verse  harks  back,  as  this  pretty 
fancy  does,  to  the  Elizabethan  poesy,  with  which  Thoreau 
was  very  familiar,  and  White  was  not;  his  masters  were 
Dryden  and  Pope,  and  he  says  of  them,  with  great  truth, 
"Our  best  poets  have  been  our  best  prose  writers;  of  this 
assertion  Dryden  and  Pope  are  notorious  instances."    This 
is  in  one  of  the  posthumous  letters,  some  of  which  only  ap- 
peared a  century  after  White's  death.    In  1962,  a  century 
after  Thoreau *s  death,  very  likely  his  posthumous  papers 
will  still  be  coming  out.    It  is  39  years  since  he  died,  and 
yet  less  than  half  his  copious  journals  have  yet  been  print- 
ed; nor  is  the  rest  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time.    His  read- 
ers increase  constantly,  as  White's  did,  especially  among 
the  young;  for  the  vivacious  spirit  of  youth  in  Thoreau,  up 
to  his  last  days  and  lingering  disease,  will  always  attract 
the  young,  who  have  any  powers  of  imagination  or  reflec- 
tion.   Time  will  make  his  science  antiquated,  as  it  has  the 
primitive  science  of  Gilbert  White;  but  thought  and  fancy 
never  grow  old,  nor  the  loving  study  of  nature,  for  which 
Thoreau  pointed  the  way  in  New  England,  as  White  did  in 
the  mother  country. 
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THE  SCHOLAR  AS  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD:   DR.  HOWE 

AND  HIS  TWO  COLLEGES 

Permit  me  to  speak  of  Dr.  Howe  here,  where  his  eager 
scholarship  first  displayed  itself,  as  the  graduate  of  two 
colleges,  --yours,  and  that  of  the  great  world,  into  which 
he  early  entered  as  your  graduate,  and  where  he  took  his 
successive  degrees  with  renown  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  mankind.    I  name  him  'the  scholar  as  man  of  the  world," 
for  that  was  indeed  his  character;  a  romantic  one,  as  you 
know,  but  with  nothing  visionary  or  unsuccessful  in  the 
long  romance  of  his  life. 

Born  in  Boston  in  November,  1801,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
was  of  sound  New  England  ancestry,  neither  obscure  nor 
particularly  distinguished,  and  in  circumstances  that  made 
his  early  education  easy.    He  came  to  this  college  at  the 
age  of  16,  and  just  as  Waldo  Emerson,  another  Boston  boy, 
was  entering  Harvard  college  in  his  15th  year.    While  Em- 
erson was  seriously  cheerful  in  boyhood,  Howe  was  rather 
riotously  mirthful,  and  gained  a  reputation  in  his  first  col- 
lege years  that  made  him  the  aversion  of  strict  discipli- 
narians in  these  halls.    The  excellent  Dr.  Caswell,  who 
was  three  years  in  college  with  young  Howe,  has  related 
since  our  hero's  death  an  anecdote  in  which  his  predeces- 
sor, President  Messer,  figured  as  distrustful  of  Howe's 
nearer  presence,  when  the  champion  of  the  Greeks  called 
to  apologize  for  some  of  his  Providence  pranks,  --saying, 
as  he  pushed  away  his  chair  from  the  Philhellenic  neighbor- 
hood, --"Howe,  I'm  a  little  afraid  there  will  be  a  torpedo 
under  my  chair  before  I  know  it."  And  Dr.  Caswell  added, 
after  dwelling  on  the  occasional  "rustication"  of  the  hand- 
some stripling  from  Boston,   "It  is  certain  that  the  pulsa- 
tions of  college  life  were  quickened  by  his  return  from  ex- 
ile." 

Returning  to  his  native  city  in  his  20th  year,  Howe  be- 


gan the  study  of  medicine  with  excellent  instructors,  and 
three  years  later  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Harvard  in 
a  class  of  17,  none  of  them  very  distinguished  in  after 
years.    No  sooner  was  he  out  of  the  medical  school,  how- 
ever, than  he  dispensed  with  those  years  of  practice  so 
dear  to  the  novice  in  his  art,  and  hastened  away  to  Greece 
to  enlist  under  the  standard  of  Lord  Byron  for  warfare 
against  the  Turk.    He  early  found  it  unsuitable  in  him, 
though  he  never  censured  it  in  others,  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  surgery  for  money;  and  he  could  not  well  have 
gone  to  exercise  his  profession  in  a  place  more  destitute 
of  money  than  Greece  was  for  the  next  three  years  after 
he  landed  on  her  shores  from  an  Austrian  vessel  in  the 
autumn  of  1824,  --with  a  letter  of  Edward  Everett's  in  his 
pocket  addressed  to  Glarakis,  a  Greek  scholar  whom  Ever- 
ett had  met  in  Germany,  and  with  very  little  knowledge  ei- 
ther of  modern  Greek  or  of  the  lingua  franca,  which  then 
did  duty  in  the  Levant  for  a  common  language.    He  related 
with  a  blush  in  after  years  that  the  first  phrase  of  Romaic 
that  he  fairly  comprehended  was  the  compliment  to  him- 
self that  an  aged  palikari  ejaculated  as  they  lay  beside  a 
camp-fire  in  Arcadia,   "Ti  sfmorphoz  paidi[?] !"    "What  a 
handsome  lad!"   He  deserved  it,  and  his  attractive  pres- 
ence served  him  well  in  his  later  adventures,  --as  Virgil 
says  of  Euryalus:    "Gratior  pulchro  in  corpore  virtus." 
There  was  not  much  use  for  a  medicine  chest  in  the  moun- 
tain campaigns  of  the  Morea,  and  the  young  doctor  wielded 
his  topheki  (musket)  and  yataghan  on  foot,  or  his  pistols 
from  the  high  saddle  of  such  steeds  as  he  could  find  in  that 
land  of  mediocre  horseflesh.    He  complained  afterward 
that  Whittier,  in  the  stirring  poem  which  was  read  yester- 
day by  touch  at  the  Boston  centenary,  had  "transformed 
the  sorry  beast  I  rode  into  a  gallant  barb."  We  praise  the 
bridge  that  carries  us  safe  over,  and  poor  Francesco, 
whose  life  Howe  saved,  would  not  have  liked  the  steed 
better  had  it  been  a  white  Arabian  such  as  I  saw  the  sul- 
tan driving  eight  years  ago  in  Constantinople.    The  real 
story,  as  told  anonymously  by  Howe  in  the  New  England 
magazine  of  1831,  is  worth  citing: 

We  had  left  the  town  of  Calamata,  and  were  hurrying 
across  the  plain,  which  was  covered  with  fugitives,  when 
I  beheld  a  wounded  soldier  sitting  at  the  foot  of  an  olive 
tree,  --pale,  exhausted  and  almost  fainting,  --he  was  still 
grasping  his  long  gun,  as  if  he  meant  to  have  a  last  shot 
at  the  expected  foe.    It  was  Francesco,  who  had  been 
dreadfully  wounded  a  few  days  before,  and  had  staggered 
thus  far  from  the  temporary  hospital  at  Calamata,  on 
hearing  the  alarm .    The  poor  fellow  cast  a  supplicating 
look  at  us  as  we  passed,  but  said  not  a  word.    That  look 
cut  me  to  the  soul.    Had  he  presented  his  gun  and  demand- 
ed my  horse,  it  would  not  so  have  moved  me.    I  could  not 
but  turn  my  head  after  we  passed  him,  and  seeing  him 
still  looking  after  us,  as  I  thought,  reproachfully,  I  pulled 
up  my  horse.    On  calculating  the  distance,  I  found  I  had 
time  to  gain  the  mountains.    Of  course,  I  turned  back, 
mounted  the  poor  fellow  on  my  beast,  and  thus  easily 
reaped  the  rich  reward  of  his  gratitude. 

I  quoted  this  passage  and  much  more  about  Francesco 
in  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Howe,  published  at  New  York  in  1891, 
and  may  here  copy  the  account  of  his  dress  and  mien: 
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Francesco  had  the  light,  well-made,  active  figure;  the 
dark  yet  clear  complexion,  the  regular,  expressive  and 
animated  features,  the  keen  and  ever  restless  eye,  that  all 
indicate  an  active,  enterprising  mind,  keen  susceptibility, 
and  strong  but  short-lived  passions.    With  his  beautiful 
and  glittering  dress,  his  red  cap  and  blue  silk  tassel;  his 
neck  bare  to  his  bosom,  his  long  jet-black  ringlets  reach- 
ing to  his  shoulders;  his  gold-laced  close  jacket,  with 
sleeves  slashed  and  thrown  back  so  as  to  leave  the  right 
arm  and  shoulder  bare;  the  white  kilt  bound  in  at  the  waist 
with  a  blue  silk  sash,  covered  by  a  belt  at  which  hung  yata- 
ghan and  gilded  pistols;  his  embroidered  garters  and  san- 
daled feet;  the  white  shaggy  capote  hanging  down  from  the 
left  shoulder;  the  long,  light,  bright-barreled  gun  in  his 
right  hand;  behold  the  Greek  soldier  with  all  his  baggage, 
equipped  for  a  campaign. 

Omitting  some  of  these  vainglorious  details  of  finery,  -- 
for  Howe  was  never  a  dandy,  --you  may  see  here  the  aspect 
and  garb  of  our  young  doctor  in  his  holiday  dress,  during 
his  Greek  warfare.    In  active  service  he  must  have  gone 
ragged,  as  his  comrades  did,  and  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
"an-hungered,"  as  the  scriptures  say.    Writing  to  Horace 
Mann,   he  once  said: 

I  have  been  months  without  eating  other  flesh  than  moun- 
tain snails  or  roasted  wasps;  weeks  without  bread,  and  days 
without  a  morsel  of  food  of  any  kind.  Woe  to  the  stray  don- 
key or  goat  that  fell  within  our  reach  then;  they  were  quick- 
ly slain  and  their  flesh,  cut  up  hastily  into  little  square 
bits,  was  roasting  on  our  ramrods,  or  devoured  half  raw. 

After  a  time  Howe  left  the  land  service  and  became  titu- 
lar "surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Greek  fleet,"  sailing  in  that 
capacity  along  with  Capt.  Frank  Hastings,  an  English  naval 
officer,  then  employed  by  the  Greeks,  and  with  George  Fin- 
lay,  afterward  the  historian  of  Greece.    On  one  occasion, 
in  1827,  he  was  present  at  the  mortal  wound  and  death  of 
the  gypsy- general,  Karaiskakis,  shot  in  the  fight  at  the 
Piraeus,  and  I  have  heard  him  describe  with  enthusiasm 
the  magnanimity  of  this  chieftain,  when  Lord  Cochrane,  in 
naval  command,  began  to  pay  him  some  high  compliments 
on  his  past  actions.    Says  Dr.  Howe: 

The  dying  chief  waved  his  hand  with  an  impatient  air, 
to  cut  him  short,  and  said,   "Oti  ekama,  ekama;  oti  egine, 
egine;  tora,  dia  to  meilon."  "What  I  have  done  I  have  done; 
what  has  happened  has  happened;  now  for  the  future."   He 
then  entered  into  an  anxious  and  long  conversation  about 
the  prospects  of  his  country;  he  ended  by  solomnly  charg- 
ing Cochrane  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Greece.    Then 
he  attended  to  the  arrangements  for  his  family. 

Such  was  indeed  the  magnanimity  of  Howe  himself;  in  the 
great  school  of  the  active  world,  and  among  men  fighting 
for  national  freedom,  he  found  himself  in  an  advanced 
class,  and  the  impression  left  on  his  whole  nature  was  a 
deep  one.    The  gay  collegian  of  Brown  became  the  sober, 
energetic  defender  of  the  oppressed  and  the  wise  director 
of  the  poor.    When  he  returned  to  Greece  in  1827,  with 
a  cargo  of  supplies  which  he  had  helped  to  collect  in  the 
United  States,  he  took  charge  of  some  hundreds  of  Greek 
refugees  on  the  island  of  Egina,  and  put  them  at  work  for 
their  board,  given  in  rations  from  his  cargo. 


Again,  after  the  war  closed,  but  while  yet  many  Turks 
remained  in  Greece,  and  many  refugees  were  deprived 
of  their  ruined  homes,  Dr.  Howe  obtained  permission 
from  the  government  of  Capo  D'Istria  to  open  a  refugees' 
colony  at  Hexamilia,  near  Corinth,  and  there  spent  some 
months  with  a  restless  Scotchman,  David  Urquhart,  teach- 
ing the  handy,  but  untaught,  peasants  American  modes  of 
life  and  industry.    He  thus  described  his  life  there: 

We  procured  seed,  cattle  and  tools,  put  up  cottages, 
and  the  foundations  of  a  flourishing  village  were  laid.    I 
was  obliged  to  do  everything,  and  had  only  the  supplies 
sent  out  by  the  American  committees  to  aid  me.    The 
colonists,  however,  co-operated,  and  everything  went  on 
finely.    We  plowed  and  prepared  the  earth,  and  got  up  a 
school-house  and  a  church.   We  extended  our  domain  over 
to  the  neighboring  port  of  Cenchraea,  where  we  had  culti- 
vated ground  and  a  harbor.    This  was  perhaps  the  happiest 
part  of  my  life.    I  was  alone  among  my  colonists,  who  were 
all  Greeks;  they  knew  I  wanted  to  help  them,  and  they  let 
me  have  my  own  way.    (This  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Howe's  happiness.)   I  had  one  civilized  companion  for 
awhile,  the  eccentric  David  Urquhart,  afterward  M.  P. 
and  pamphleteer.    I  had  to  journey  much  to  and  from  Cor- 
inth, Napoli,  etc.,  always  on  horseback  or  in  boat,  and 
often  by  night.    It  was  a  time  and  place  where  law  was 
not;  and  sometimes  we  had  to  defend  ourselves  against 
armed  and  desperate  stragglers  from  the  bands  of  sol- 
diers now  breaking  up.    We  had  many  "scrimmages"  and 
I  had  several  narrow  escapes  with  life.    In  one  affair  Ur- 
quhart showed  extraordinary  pluck  and  courage,  actually 
disarming  and  taking  prisoner  two  robbers,  and  marching 
them  before  him  into  the  village.    I  labored  here  day  and 
night,  in  season  and  out, --was  governor,  legislator, 
clerk,  constable,  and  everything  but  patriarch;  for, 
though  I  was  young,  I  took  to  no  maiden,  --nor  ever 
thought  about  womankind- -but  once. 

I  dwell  upon  these  experiences  in  practical  charity 
the  more,  because  they  were  Dr.  Howe's  introduction 
to  that  remarkable  career  in  the  administration  of  public 
charities  which  brought  me,  a  generation  later,  into  inti- 
mate connection  with  him.    This  Corinthian  enterprise, 
worthy  of  St.  Paul  and  less  infested  by  luxurious  vice  than 
Corinth  was  in  Paul's  time,  was  examined  on  the  spot  in 
April,  1829,  by  an  American  missionary,  Dr.  Rufus  An- 
derson, who  had  this  to  say  of  it  in  his  volume  of  1830: 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1829,  as  we  were  looking  for  a 
shelter  beneath  which  we  might  spend  the  night,  between 
Vostitsa  and  Xilocastron,  we  passed  a  tent  pitched  in  the 
field,  and  soon  heard  a  gentleman  calling  after  us.    I  im- 
mediately recognized  him  as  my  townsman,  Dr.  Howe, 
for  whom  I  had  brought  letters  from  parents  and  friends. 
He  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Urquhart,  were  on  their  way 
to  Patras,  and  at  their  solicitation  we  took  up  our  lodg- 
ings with  them. ...    On  Monday,  the  27th  of  April,  we 
sent  our  baggage  to  Hexamilia,  intending  to  spend  the 
night  in  Dr.  Howe's  colony  there.     We  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Russ,  superintendent,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Howe,  and  lodged  among  barrels  of  meal  sent  from 
our  country  for  the  famishing  Greeks.    Early  next  morn- 
ing we  were  awaked  by  numerous  female  voices  before 
the  door,  and,  looking  out,  saw  a  great  number  of  poor. 
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ragged  women  who  had  come  from  the  neighborhood  to  ap- 
ply for  work;  for  which,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  re- 
ceive a  small  portion  of  meal  in  payment.    They  labor  upon 
the  rubbish  of  the  ruined  village,  or  in  the  fields,  and  it 
was  affecting  to  observe  how  anxious  they  were  to  obtain 
this  privilege;  nor  less  so  to  behold  with  what  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  and  cheerfulness  they  received  their  reward. 
The  beneficiaries  of  this  colony  are  more  contented  with 
what  they  receive  than  such  as  are  assisted  with  a  mere 
gratuity.    About  100  poor  men,  women  and  children  are 
employed  daily  in  this  manner,  besides  the  families  be- 
longing to  the  colony,  which  were  then  20  in  number,  most- 
ly refugees  from  places  still  in  possession  of  the  Turks. 
In  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Howe,  dated  "Washingtonia, 
July  11,  1829,"  he  said,  three  months  after  my  visit: 

"We  have  now  36  families  subsisting  here,  26  of  whom 
are  from  parts  of  Greece  now  subject  to  Turkey.    They 
were  poor,  hungry  and  naked  when  they  arrived;  they  are 
now  thriving.    In  about  10  days  I  shall  discontinue  their 
rations,  and  they  will  subsist  upon  what  they  have  raised. 
In  the  autumn  I  hope  to  put  50  families  at  work  sowing 
wheat.    If  Providence  smile  on  them,  and  they  get  but  a 
moderate  crop,  the  surplus,  after  enough  has  been  taken 
for  their  own  support,  will  serve  for  establishing  several 
other  families,  and  paying  the  yearly  expense  of  a  hospi- 
tal for  50  beds.    In  10  years  these  poor  will  probably  be 
augmented  to  200  families,  or  1000  souls;  a  large  hospital 
will  be  supported,  and  a  useful  example  given  to  the  rest 
of  Greece  of  improved  agriculture.    Every  day  sick  per- 
sons are  sent  to  us,  sometimes  from  considerable  dis- 
tances; continual  applications  are  made  by  peasants  to  be- 
come colonists,  and  our  little  school  is  now  rapidly  fill- 
ing up  by  children  from  the  neighboring  hamlets,  where 
a  school  was  perhaps  hardly  ever  thought  of." 

Unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  this  happy  experiment, 
in  one  of  his  journeys  from  Corinth  to  Nauplia,  Howe  de- 
layed by  night  on  the  marshy  plain  of  Argos,  and  took  the 
swamp  fever,  which  brought  him  to  death's  door.    He  was 
compelled  to  leave  Greece  for  Italy  and  Switzerland  in  the 
early  spring  of  1830,  and  tarried  awhile  in  the  mountain 
air  of  freedom  to  get  thoroughly  rid  of  his  fever.    But  his 
thoughts  were  with  his  colony,  and  when  I  was  in  Athens 
with  Dr.  Manatt  in  1893,  I  found  in  George  F inlay's  li- 
brary letters  from  Dr.  Howe  of  1829-30,  dwelling  on  what 
he  meant  to  do  for  his  colony.    But  other  demands  called 
him  away,  and  it  was  years  before  he  returned  to  his  vil- 
lage at  Hexamilia.    It  is  now  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Corinth  to  Argos  and  Nauplia,  with  a  population  by  the  last 
census  (1896)  of  not  quite  500;  so  that  it  has  not  fulfilled 
Dr.  Howe's  expectations  of  two  generations  ago.    But  it 
gave  him  his  first  practical  lessons  in  directing  a  whole 
community  of  dependents;  and  showed  him  how  the  poor 
should  be  taught  to  help  themselves  while  receiving  aid 
from  charity.    Moreover,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
him  to  cease  his  activity  in  revolutions,  and  devote  him- 
self mainly  to  works  of  social  beneficence.   In  Paris,  which 
he  reached  in  the  summer  of  1830,  he  participated  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  and  was  one  of  the  escort  that  accom- 
panied Lafayette  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  temporary  dic- 
tator of  France.    The  same  year  the  Polish  revolution 
broke  out,  and  when  he  was  again  in  Paris,  in  the  winter 
of  1831-32,  Dr.  Howe  was  made  chairman  of  an  "Ameri- 


can-Polish committee"  there,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lafayette,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  instructions,  he  under- 
took to  visit  Prussian  Poland,  carrying  money  for  clothing 
and  food  to  the  Polish  refugees  along  the  Vistula  and  the 
region  of  Elbing.    He  performed  this  mission,  distributing 
his  funds,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  patriots  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  Prussian  despotism,  by  the  orders  of  which  he 
was  secretly  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  his  return  to  Ber- 
lin.   He  was  released  after  five  weeks  by  the  intercession 
of  Mr.  Rives  of  Virginia,  then  our  minister  to  France,  but 
escorted  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  forbidden 
for  many  years  to  return  thither.    His  own  account  of  the 
cause  and  manner  of  his  confinement  may  be  cited  from 
letters  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher,  also  a  graduate  of  Brown,  and 
his  associate  in  founding  the  blind  asylum: 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when,  at  Dirrone,  a  little 
village  between  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  on  the  Vistula,  I  met 
with  three  cart-loads  of  the  Polish  officers  on  their  way 
to  France,  --all  young  and  splendid -looking  fellows.    Our 
stage-coach  had  stopped  at  the  tavern,  and  a  dozen  people 
were  standing  at  the  door;  as  the  carts  passed,  the  Ger- 
mans gazed  with  their  round,  unmeaning  eyes;  but  not  a 
voice  was  heard,  not  a  hand  was  raised,  not  a  hat  was 
waved  in  the  air.    There  was  no  sympathy  in  their  souls; 
or  if  there  was,  they  dared  not  express  it;  for  the  Argus 
eyes  of  the  police  were  there.    I  forgot  the  police,  and 
everything  else  but  the  feelings  natural  to  man;  and  im- 
prudently yielding  to  that  impulse,  I  waved  my  hat  in  the 
air  and  shouted,   "Honneur!  Honneur  aux  braves!"   The 
Poles  looked  up,  surprised  at  the  sound,  and  pointed  me 
out  to  each  other;  as  they  raised  their  caps  to  return  my 
salute,  they  cried,   "Vive  la  France!"   Poor  fellows ,- - 
they  took  me  for  a  Frenchman;  they  had  as  yet  found  so 
little  sympathy  that  they  seemed  astonished  at  this  in- 
stance of  it;  and  as  they  waved  their  caps  long  after  pass- 
ing me,  and  endeavored  to  express  their  thanks  in  their 
looks,  it  so  affected  me  that  I  turned  away  to  hide  a  wom- 
anish weakness;  and  left  the  Germans  to  stare  and  wonder 
what  the  devil  could  have  moved  me. ...   I  found  the  Polish 
private  soldiers  suffering,  morally  and  physically;  de- 
pressed in  spirits  and  anxious  about  the  future;  and  but 
miserably  clad,  very  many  being  entirely  shirtless.    To 
my  surprise  I  found  I  could  not  give  them  anything  with- 
out demanding  permission  of  the  Prussian  commander; 
this  I  did,  nor  could  he  refuse  me,  though  he  granted  a 
growling,  unwilling  assent.    I  immediately  set  about  mak- 
ing a  contract  for  shirts,  etc. ,  but  before  they  were  fin- 
ished I  received  an  order  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of  the 
army  instantly;  an  order  accompanied  by  a  force  to  put  it 
in  execution.    It  was  in  vain  that  I  pleaded  the  protection 
which  my  passport  gave  me,  and  urged  the  permission  of 
the  commander,  Schmidt;  he  himself  had  given  the  counter 
order,  and  forbade  me  distributing  anything  to  the  Poles, 
or  even  seeing  them,  in  the  presence  of  a  Prussian  offi- 
cer.   I  wished  to  give  the  things  myself,  to  tell  the  poor 
fellows  whence  they  came,  and  comfort  them  with  the  as- 
surance of  the  sympathy  felt  for  them  in  America. 

I  have  heard  Dr .  Howe  relate  how  he  sadly  turned  his 
horse's  head  back  toward  Berlin,  where  he  was  to  investi- 
gate the  German  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  before  he 
reached  his  inn  for  the  night  discovered  that  he  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  horsemen  who  took  care  to  keep  him  in  sight,  but 
not  to  attack  him.    He  reached  Berlin,  met  an  American  in 
the  street  and  gave  him  the  name  of  his  hotel;  but  before 
he  could  go  to  bed,  the  police  came  to  arrest  him.    He  kept 
them  outside  his  door  till  he  had  hidden  his  incriminating 
papers  in  the  hollow  head  of  the  Prussian  king,  at  the  top 
of  his  great  stove,  and  scattered  a  few  meaningless  papers 
in  fragments  in  his  fireplace  and  wash-basin.    Then  he  ad- 
mitted them  and  was  carried  away  to  his  dungeon.    That 
no  circumstance  of  romance  might  be  lacking,  the  hand- 
some youth  moved  the  sensibilities  of  his  jailer's  daughter, 
who  furnished  him  writing  materials,  and  posted  his  let- 
ters.   By  the  same  intervention,  apparently,  he  got  hold 
of  some  German  works  on  educating  the  blind,  which  he 
had  never  heard  of  in  Paris,  and  began  translating  them. 
He  paid  his  board  and  jail  fees  upon  leaving  his  prison, 
and  when,  many  years  after,  the  Prussian  king  gave  him 
a  gold  medal  for  his  success  in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman, 
Howe  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  it,  and  found  its  value  to 
be  exactly  the  sum  which  his  prison  fare  had  cost  him  in 
1832. 

Needless  for  me  to  tell  the  story  of  his  long  years  of 
devotion  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and 
his  communication  of  a  language  to  the  blind  and  deaf  child 
from  New  Hampshire,  by  methods  of  his  own  devising.   Nor 
must  I  dwell  on  his  labors  for  prison  reform  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  our  slaves,  ending  victoriously  in  course  of  the 
civil  war.    As  a  preparation  for  that  task  of  forcible  eman- 
cipation, he  favored  the  campaigns  of  John  Brown,  in  Kan- 
sas and  Virginia,  and  was  ready  for  any  service,  public  or 
private,  which  his  advancing  age  permitted.    That  cause 
having  triumphed,  and  the  next  problem  in  Massachusetts 
being  to  reorganize  and  develop  public  charity,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1864  by  his  intimate  friend,  Gov.  Andrew,  chair- 
man of  the  first  board  of  state  charities,  where  I,  appoint- 
ed a  year  earlier,  was  acting  as  secretary,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  Wheelwright  as  executive  agent.    This  gave  me 
opportunity,  such  as  I  had  not  enjoyed  even  in  the  dozen 
preceding  years  that  I  had  known  him  rather  intimately,  to 
observe  the  swift  operation  and  the  sure  results  of  the  most 
intuitively  practical  mind  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know. 
Emerson  has  defined  Genius  as  the  power  of  generalizing 
from  a  single  instance, --a  definition  which  he  illustrated 
in  his  own  person  more  than  Dr.  Howe.    But  the  generali- 
zations of  Emerson  were  philosophic  and  poetical  rather 
than  practical,  while  with  Howe,  who  was  also  a  man  of 
genius,  everything  bore,  either  immediately  or  ultimately, 
upon  practical  results .    His  experience  in  life  had  been  so 
vast  and  so  varied,  that  the  "single  instance"  of  which  Em- 
erson spoke,  was  long  since  of  the  past;  it  was  embodied 
and  unconscious  experience  which  generalized  for  Howe. 
This  is  the  type  of  what  we  call  the  "man  of  the  world"; 
he  has  been  so  long  among  men  that  he  can  say  intellectu- 
ally what  the  Latin  comedian  said  emotionally,  --"I  am  a 
man;  nothing  that  concerns  man  do  I  hold  as  alien  to  me." 

Hence  I  called  Howe  'the  scholar  as  man  of  the  world," 
--for,  with  the  scholar's  insight  and  training,  he  had  from 
early  life  that  cosmopolitan  observation,  void  of  personal 
ambition,  and  inspired  by  chivalrous  philanthropy,  which 
made  him  unique  among  men  of  my  acquaintance.   No  such 
mind  had  before  been  steadily  directed  upon  the  problems 
of  charity  and  social  legislation  in  New  England;  and  he 
came  to  the  questions  of  juvenile  reform,  prison  disci- 


pline, the  care  of  the  insane,  and  the  general  disposal  of 
the  dependent  classes  with  a  piercing  analysis  and  a  well- 
formed  synthesis  which  delighted  men  of  thought,  while  it 
startled  and  displeased  the  children  of  tradition  and  rou- 
tine, who  in  this  generation  are  so  much  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light.    Whoever  will  read  the  various  proposi- 
tions laid  down  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  second,  third,  fifth  and 
ninth  reports  of  the  old  board  of  charities --to  mention  only 
half  of  those  which  he  wrote  or  directed --will  find  that 
hardly  one  of  his  theorems  has  now  failed  to  be  acted  upon 
in  practical  ways,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  nation.    Yet  nearly  every  one  of 
them  was  hotly  disputed  by  the  mass  of  persons  officially 
concerned  with  charity  and  education,  who  have  since 
adopted  them  and  forgotten  Dr.  Howe. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  when  hospitable  Boston,  and  even, 
I  fear,  generous  Dr.  Howe  himself,  were  unfriendly  to 
Bronson  Alcott,  whose  ideal  school  was  perishing  under 
this  opposition,  Emerson  wrote  from  Concord  to  his  philo- 
sophic brother: 

I  never  regretted  more  than  in  this  case  my  own  help- 
lessness in  all  practical  contingencies.    But  I  was  created 
a  seeing  eye,  and  not  a  useful  hand. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Dr.  Howe,  who  happily  com- 
bined theory  and  practice,  insight  and  experience,  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  helping  hand.    Accordingly,  when  he 
came  to  the  head  of  the  public  charities  of  Massachusetts, 
late  in  1865,  his  genius  soon  found  means  to  turn  both  our 
theory  and  practice  in  new  directions,  and  to  convert  by 
gradual  changes  the  existing  policy  of  congregating  the 
poor  and  defective  in  large  establishments,  into  a  wiser 
system.    In  practice,  it  is  true,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  insane;  but  Howe's  theory 
has  become  the  accepted  one  in  New  England  and  else- 
where.   He  began  with  the  dispersion  of  children,  then  in 
poor-houses  and  reform  schools,  among  the  kindly  fami- 
lies of  New  England,  and  now  there  is  hardly  a  state  in 
the  Union  where  such  is  not  the  adopted  policy.    When  the 
inmates  of  a  charitable  establishment  could  not  be  wisely 
placed  in  families,  he  advised  that  the  establishment 
should  be  kept  small,  and  its  management  brought  as 
near  to  the  mass  of  the  people  as  practicable.    On  this 
point  I  may  well  quote  his  words  in  the  first  report  which 
he  signed  as  chairman: 

That  our  work  may  be  well  done,   it  must  be  by  the 
people  themselves,  directly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  taught  that  the  poor  ye  shall  always  have  with  you,  -- 
that  is,  near  you,  --in  your  hearts  and  affections,  within 
your  sight  and  knowledge;  not  thrust  far  away  from  you, 
and  always  shut  up  alone  by  themselves,  in  almshouses 
and  reformatories,  that  they  may  be  kept  at  the  cheapest 
rate.    The  people  cannot  be  absolved  from  these  duties  of 
charity  which  require  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  suf- 
ferers.   There  can  be  no  vicarious  virtue.    True  charity 
is  not  done  by  deputy.    There  should  be  the  least  possible 
intervening  agency  between  the  people  and  the  dependent 
classes.    It  would  be  a  beautiful  and  most  hopeful  sight  to 
see  1500  children  and  youth,  --of  a  class  who  are  else- 
where confined  in  reformatories,  or  shut  up  in  pauper 
houses,  --scattered  over  our  commonwealth,  and  cared 
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for  by  the  people  themselves. 

When  this  was  said,  early  in  1866,  it  seemed  to  most  per- 
sons a  golden  dream,  the  vision  of  an  enthusiast.   But  what 
do  we  see  to-day?    More  than  4000  such  children  and  youth 
actually  cared  for  in  families,  by  the  people  themselves. 
This  city  of  Boston  alone  probably  furnished  more  than 
1500  of  them.    And  there  are  states  and  communities  in 
the  Northwest,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  broad  land  who 
are  practicing  Dr.  Howe's  advice,  and  imagining  that  they 
invented  the  practice  themselves.    It  is  a  common  experi- 
ence, which  my  neighbor  the  poet  has  put  in  verse: 

So  Vernon  lived, 
Considerate  to  his  kind;  this  love  bestowed 
Was  not  a  thing  of  fractions,  halfway  done, 
But  with  a  mellow  goodness  like  the  sun 
He  shone  o'er  mortal  hearts,  and  brought  their  buds 
To  blossom  slowly,  --thence  to  fruit  and  seed. 
Forbearing  too  much  counsel,  --yet  with  blows 
In  pleasing  reason  urged,  he  took  their  thoughts 
As  with  a  mild  surprise,  --though  they  knew  not. 
Nor  once  suspected  that  from  Vernon's  heart, 
That  warm,  o'er-circling  heart,  their  impulse  flowed. 

Dr.  Howe's  "General  Principles  of  Public  Charity"  have 
often  been  quoted,  but  some  of  them  will  bear  repetition 
now,  for  they  are  too  frequently  ignored: 

It  is  better  to  separate  and  diffuse  the  dependent  classes 
than  to  congregate  them . 

We  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  those  remedial  agencies 
which  exist  in  society--the  family,  social  influences,   in- 
dustrial occupations,  etc. 

We  should  enlist  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  and 
families  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  dependent. 

We  should  build  up  public  institutions  only  in  the  last  re- 
sort. 

These  should  be  kept  small,  and  so  arranged  as  to  turn 
the  strength  and  faculties  of  the  inmates  to  the  best  account. 

Self-evident  as  these  principles  appear  now,  and  constantly 
as  they  are  acted  upon  in  charity  organizations  and  the  like, 
they  once  seemed  like  revolutionary  doctrines.    And  be 
pleased  to  remember  that  they  preceded  by  some  years 
that  movement,  now  so  general,  for  the  association  of 
charities  in  cities,  and  the  removal  of  children  from  poor- 
houses.    So  it  was  with  Dr.  Howe's  theories  of  education 
for  the  deaf,  and  family  care  for  the  harmless  insane. 
They  were  viewed  with  derision  as  follies,  or  with  alarm 
as  evils;  but  now  the  whole  civilized  world  is  acting  on 
them. 

The  Jesuits  used  to  say  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,   "If  he  had 
been  dropped  out  of  the  clouds  in  any  part  of  the  world,  he 
would  have  made  himself  respected";  but,  they  added  ma- 
liciously, that  he  must  not  stay  above  six  weeks  in  any  one 
place.    There  was  something  of  this  quality  in  Dr.  Howe. 
In  no  place  was  he  ever  wished  elsewhere  until  his  own 
versatility  urged  him  to  be  gone;  and  it  was  sometimes 
hard  to  hold  him  in  his  chosen  position  of  leader  until  his 
followers  could  overtake  him.    Wherever  he  found  himself, 
he  was  swift  to  go  upon  some  errand  of  mercy  or  justice. 
He  was  born  to  benefit  others,  and  by  choice  he  preferred 


for  his  benefactions  those  who  could  least  repay  his  serv- 
ice with  their  own.    He  would  have  agreed  heartily  with 
that  definition  of  his  class  among  men  which  reads,   "A 
gentleman  is  one  with  something  to  give,  not  something 
to  sell."   Indeed,  there  was  some  pride  mingled  with  his 
benevolence,  showing  that  he  had  not  reached  that  eleva- 
tion of  saintliness  to  which  humility  is  the  stairway. 
When  a  young  man  in  Greece,  distributing  the  charities 
of  America  to  the  hungry  and  naked,  it  was  suggested  that 
he  should  account  for  his  distributions,  often  made  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  to  some  of  the  shifty  patriots  who  were 
in  high  position  there.    He  replied:   "I  have  no  reckoning 
to  give  to  Greeks,  to  men  who  cannot  for  the  life  of  them 
conceive  how  a  man  can  have  100,000  piastres  in  his 
hands  to  distribute,  with  every  opportunity  to  steal  un- 
discovered, --and  not  do  it."    The  late  Gov.  Bullock,  who 
knew  him  well,  had  this  to  say  of  him  in  those  years  of 
his  charity  chairmanship: 

He  was  at  South  Boston,  he  was  at  his  office  in  town, 
he  was  at  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  charities,  he  was 
sometimes  at  his  own  house;  he  was  always  where  duty 
called.    He  seemed  capable  to  drive  all  the  reforms  and 
charities  abreast;  and  yet  he  was  seldom  on  a  strain,  -- 
always  having  the  air  we  liked  of  a  man  of  business,  a 
man  of  the  world.    Of  dauntless  force  of  character,  of 
firmness  that  was  impassive,  of  modesty  that  was  un- 
feigned; a  little  mutinous  when  governors  attempted  to 
interfere  with  his  methods,  --but  that  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, since  he  was  mutinous  to  revolt  whenever  he 
saw  the  image  of  God  oppressed  or  wronged  or  neglected. 
Nor  will  I  leave  him  without  allusion  to  his  last  great 
work. .  .in  establishing  under  the  endowment  of  Clark 
that  noble  institution  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
where  the  deaf  (no  longer  dumb)  learn  to  discern  a  voice 
from  a  mute  breath,  --to  catch  human  language  at  sight 
from  human  lips.    I  recur,  not  without  sensibility,  to  the 
days  when  we  thought  him  essential  to  us  in  laying  its 
foundations . 

Such  was,  indeed,  his  life-work- -to  lay  foundations; 
and  upon  them  what  edifices  of  beneficence  have  been 
built,  and  are  now  building! 


(139) 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING 

There  died  about  6a.m.  Monday  in  Concord,  at  his 
home  in  the  house  of  his  friend  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
Mr.  Sanborn,  --the  last  surviving  nephew  of  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
E.  Channing,  who  was  named,  as  was  his  nephew,  for 
their  ancestor,  William  Ellery,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.    He  was  born  in  Boston  November 
29,  1818,  --having  the  same  birthday  as  his  life-long 
friends,  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  daughter  Louisa,  and 
was  therefore  a  little  more  than  83  years  old.    His  last 
visit  outside  his  home  was  to  the  Thanksgiving  festival 
of  the  Emerson  family,  which  he  had  shared  most  of  the 
years  since  1843,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Con- 
cord, after  residing  at  intervals  in  Boston,  Milton,  Brook - 
line,  Northampton,  Woodstock,  111.,  Cincinnati  and  Cam- 
bridge.   The  day  was  fiercely  cold,  and  perhaps  this  ex- 
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posure  gave  occasion  to  his  last  illness,  which  began  early 
in  December.   It  was  rather  the  decline  of  old  age  than  any 
discernible  malady;  being  unable  to  assimilate  much  food, 
he  gradually  became  weaker,  with  an  impaired  circulation, 
and  died  finally  of  heart  failure  on  the  23d  of  December. 
He  retained  to  the  last  his  clearness  of  mind  and  his  quick- 
ness of  perception,  which,  through  life  had  been  remarka- 
ble, and  must  have  had  anticipations  of  death,  for  he  made 
presents  to  those  who  had  cared  for  him  during  his  brief 
illness.    His  funeral  may  be  held  on  Thursday,  at  the  first 
parish  church  in  Concord,  which  witnessed  the  funerals  of 
his  dearest  friends,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson. 
He  was  the  last  of  that  intimate  brotherhood  which  made 
Concord  famous,  and  like  them  was  an  author  of  marked 
originality  and  poetic  power,  though  less  disciplined  and 
self-disciplined  than  they,  and  therefore  less  popular. 
His  published  volumes  number  nine,  and  he  has  left  copi- 
ous manuscripts,  from  which  selections  will  be  made  for 
a  volume  preparing  with  his  approval  for  publication  in 
Philadelphia  next  spring. 

Mr.  Channing  married  in  1842  Miss  Ellen  Fuller,  a 
sister  of  Margaret,  and  leaves  five  children,  of  whom 
those  most  publicly  known  are  Dr.  Walter  Channing  of 
Brookline  and  Prof.  Edward  Perkins  Channing  of  Harvard 
university.    His  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
are  many.    His  connections  by  descent  include  most  of 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  bearing  the  names  of  Per- 
kins, Higginson,  Forbes,  Dana,  Ellery  and  Sturgis;  but 
his  acquaintance  for  10  years  past  has  been  limited  to  a 
few  old  friends,  and  some  younger  ones  who  admired  his 
genius  and  received  from  him  the  homage  due  to  talent 
and  beauty,  of  which  he  was  ever  the  admirer. 

Mr.  Channing  was  born  in  Bedford  street,  Boston,  a 
few  rods  from  the  birthplace  of  Waldo  Emerson,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1818.    He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  an 
eminent  Boston  physician,  and  of  his  first  wife,  Barbara 
Perkins,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Gardiner  Perkins,  grand- 
daughter of  Stephen  Higginson  and  niece  of  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  long  the  typical  merchant  prince  of  Boston.    His 
mother  dying  early,  he  was  brought  up  for  some  years  by 
his  great-aunt,  Mrs.  Bennett  Forbes  of  Milton,  mother  of 
J.  M.  Forbes,  a  later  merchant  prince  of  Boston;  but  at  an 
age  earlier  than  boys  usually  go  to  such  a  school  he  was 
sent  100  miles  from  home  to  that  famous  Round  Hill  school 
of  Dr.  Cogswell  and  George  Bancroft  (the  future  historian) 
at  Northampton,  where  he  remained  three  years,  among 
boys  generally  much  older  than  himself,  of  whom  the  his- 
torian Motley  and  Thomas  Gold  Appleton  may  be  specially 
named.    He  completed  his  preparation  for  Harvard  at  the 
Boston  schools,  where  the  late  William  Maxwell  Evarts 
and  the  celebrated  surgeon,  Henry  Bigelow,  were  his  com- 
panions; but  studied  for  a  time  in  the  private  school  of 
Mr.  Hubbard  in  Brookline,  where  for  a  few  weeks  in  1831 
Charles  Sumner  was  one  of  his  teachers.    Entering  at 
Harvard  in  the  summer  of  1834,  a  year  after  Henry  Tho- 
reau, and  in  the  same  class  with  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  his  own  distant  cousin,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Ellery 
Channing  only  remained  a  few  months,  and  never  rejoined 
his  class .    He  spent  much  time  at  this  period  among  his 
relatives  and  acquaintances  at  the  romantic  farm-house 
known  as  Curzon's  Mill,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Mer- 
rimac  and  its  slender  tributary,  the  Artichoke  river,  four 
miles  west  of  Newburyport;  and  this  was  a  favorite  resort 


of  his  in  after  years.  Some  of  his  early  poems,  printed 
by  Emerson  in  the  Dial  of  1840,  describe  the  scenery  of 
that  region,  --particularly  an  ode,   "The  River." 

His  earliest  poem  to  be  printed,  however,  came  out 
in  the  New  England  magazine  of  October,  1835,  before  he 
was  17  years  old,  and  without  his  knowledge,  having  been 
sent  by  a  friend  to  Park  Benjamin,  then  editing  that  Boston 
monthly.    This  poem,   "The  Spider,"  in  a  favorite  meter  of 
Emerson,  appeared  in  Channing's  first  series  of  Poems  in 
1843,  and  was  one  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment  which 
Lowell  brought  against  Channing  and  Thoreau  in  his  "Fa- 
ble for  Critics."    In  fact,   "The  Spider"  was  written  and 
printed  before  a  line  of  Emerson's  verse  had  attracted 
any  notice.    As  the  work  of  a  boy  this  poem  is  remarka- 
ble, and  has  a  finish  and  melody  which  many  of  Channing's 
later  poems  lack.    There  is  a  remarkable  vein  of  thought, 
glance  of  observation  and  easy  mastery  of  verse  which 
promised  much  for  the  maturity  of  so  felicitous  an  au- 
thor.   Its  publication  in  the  last  volume  of  this  early  Bos- 
ton monthly,  then  edited  by  Park  Benjamin,  who  in  the 
following  year  transformed  it  into  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  issued  in  New  York,  brought  Channing  into  the 
company  of  an  elder  and  more  successful  writer,  Haw- 
thorne.   In  that  final  issue  of  the  New  England  Magazine, 
Hawthorne  had  four  tales  and  sketches,  --"The  Old  Maid 
in  the  Winding-Sheet, "  "The  Vision  of  the  Fountain,"  and 
"The  Devil  in  Manuscript,"  besides  an  account  of  the 
White  mountains  and  of  canal-beating.    But  there  was  no 
acquaintance  with  the  recluse  Hawthorne,  until  he  mar- 
ried and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Old  Manse,  where  he 
and  Channing  became  close  friends. 

At  his  first  residence  in  Concord,  where  he  had  visited 
Emerson  before,  Ellery  Channing  established  himself  in  a 
cottage  on  the  Cambridge  turnpike,  almost  adjoining  the 
estate  of  Emerson,  and  there  he  was  living  when  his  inti- 
mate friend,  S.  G.  Ward,  assumed  the  cost  of  printing 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1 843 .    Most  of  the  verses  in  this  book  of  1 60  pages  had 
been  written  some  years  earlier;  some  of  them,  like  the 
"Song  of  the  Earth- Spirit,"  were  parts  of  longer  poems; 
others  had  been  printed  in  the  Dial  with  much  praise  from 
Emerson,  who  seems  to  have  had  before  him,  when  writ- 
ing his  essay  in  the  Dial  of  October,  1840,  a  manuscript 
collection  of  Channing's  verses,  which  still  exists,  and 
from  which  a  few  poems  never  hitherto  printed  will  soon 
appear  among  the  "Early  Poems."   Emerson  entitled  his 
essay,   "New  poetry,"  and  devoted  it  almost  wholly  to  se- 
lections from  Channing's  manuscripts,  which  he  finely  en- 
titled,  "Verses  of  the  Portfolio,"  and  upon  which  he  made 
this  sympathetic  criticism: 

We  have  fancied  that  we  drew  greater  pleasure  from 
some  manuscript  verses  than  from  printed  ones  of  equal 
talent.    For  there  was  herein  the  charm  of  character; 
they  were  confessions;  and  the  faults,  the  imperfect 
parts,  the  fragmentary  verses,  the  halting  rhymes,  had 
a  worth  beyond  that  of  a  high  finish.    They  testified  that 
the  writer  was  more  man  than  artist,  more  earnest  than 
vain;  that  the  thought  was  too  sweet  and  sacred  to  him 
than  that  he  should  surfer  his  ears  to  hear,  or  his  eyes 
to  see  a  superficial  defect  in  the  expression.   If  poetry 
of  this  kind  has  merit,  we  conceive  that  the  prescription 
which  demands  a  rhythmical  polish  may  be  easily  set 
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aside;  and  when  a  writer  has  outgrown  the  state  of  thought 
which  produced  the  poem,  the  interest  of  letters  is  served 
by  publishing  it  imperfect  as  we  preserve  studies,  torsos 
and  blocked  statues  of  the  great  masters . 

As  John  Murray,  the  American  apostle  of  universal 
salvation,  and  titular  founder  of  the  sect  of  Universalists, 
now  so  numerous,  was  once  preaching  on  the  Cape  Ann 
seacoast,  where  every  third  man  was  a  sailor,  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  had  manned  privateers  in  the  war  against 
England,  his  new  creed  won  acceptance  among  the  hardy 
but  not  over- scrupulous  seamen.    When  he  fervently  de- 
clared, with  his  Irish  eloquence,  that  God  is  too  good  to 
condemn  his  children  to  eternal  torments,  --that  all  men 
will  finally  be  saved,  --they  cried  "Amen!  good  doctrine 
for  privateersmen!"   The  kindly  doctrine  of  Emerson  in 
favor  of  young  poets  was  open  to  the  same  applause;  if 
poets  can  dispense  with  rhythm,  and  allow  their  rhyme  to 
halt  or  go  on  crutches,  what  could  save  us  from  a  dispen- 
sation such  as  Pope  denounced  when  he  cried  aloud: 


All  Bedlam, 


Nay,    'tis  past  a  doubt, 
■or  Parnassus, --is  let  out? 


And  indeed,  some  advantage  was  taken  of  our  genial  Mas- 
ter's dictum  in  this  respect;  and  he  had  reason  to  be  strict- 
er in  after  years.    But  he  was  essentially  right  in  what  he 
went  on  to  say  of  the  better  parts  of  young  Channing's  port- 
folio: 

Here  is  poetry  which  asks  no  aid  of  magnitude  or  num- 
ber, of  blood  or  crime,  --but  finds  theater  enough  in  the 
first  field  or  brookside,  breadth  and  depth  enough  in  the 
flow  of  its  own  thought.    Here  is  self -repose,  which  to  our 
mind  is  stabler  than  the  Pyramids;  here  is  self-respect, 
which  leads  a  man  to  date  from  his  own  heart  more  proud- 
ly than  from  Rome.    Here  is  love  which  sees  through  sur- 
face, and  adores  the  gentle  nature  and  not  the  costume. 
Here  is  the  good  wise  heart,  which  sees  that  the  end  of 
culture  is  strength  and  cheerfulness.    Here  is  poetry  more 
purely  intellectual  than  any  American  verses  we  have  yet 
seen,  --distinguished  from  all  competition  by  two  merits, 
--the  fineness  of  perception;  and  the  poet's  trust  in  his 
own  genius,  --to  that  degree  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
all  conventional  imagery.    The  writer  was  not  afraid  to 
write  ill;  he  had  a  great  meaning  too  much  at  heart  to 
stand  for  trifles,  and  wrote  lordly  for  his  peers  alone. 

Such  was  Emerson's  early  verdict  on  Channing's  genius. 
A  whole  generation  later,  in  1871,  when  I  carried  him  the 
manuscript  of  Channing's  "Wanderer,"  whose  title  I  had 
suggested,  and  procured  from  Emerson  a  preface  to  this 
fifth  volume  of  his  friend's  poetry,  he  confirmed  his  early 
verdict,  with  even  stronger  praise,  saying: 

Here  is  Hamlet  in  the  fields,  with  never  a  thought  to 
waste  even  on  Horatio's  opinion  of  his  sallies.    Plainly 
the  author  is  a  man  of  large  reading  in  a  wide  variety  of 
studies;  but  his  books  have  not  tamed  his  invincible  per- 
sonality.   His  interest  in  nature  is  not  pedantic,  much 
less  culinary,  --but  insatiably  curious  of  the  hint  it  gives 
of  its  cause,  and  its  relation  to  man.    All  his  use  of  it  is 
free  and  searching.    This  book  requires  a  good  reader. 


a  lover  and  inquirer  of  nature;  and  such  a  one  will  find 
himself  rewarded.    If  there  is  neglect  of  conventional 
ornament  and  correct  finish,  which  even  looks  a  little 
stifled[?],  --as  if  the  poet  crippled  his  pentameters  to 
challenge  notice  of  a  subtler  melody,  --yet  here  are 
strokes  of  skill  which  recall  the  great  masters.    Here 
is  the  mountain  truly  pictured;  the  upland  day,  the  upland 
night,  the  perpetual  home  of  the  wind;  every  hint  of  the 
primeval  agencies  noted,  and  the  thoughts  which  these 
bring  to  youth  and  to  maturity.    The  book  is  written  to 
himself,  --is  his  forest  of  street  experience,  --the  rec- 
ord of  his  moods,  fancies,  observations  and  studies,  -- 
and  will  interest  good  readers  as  such.    He  will  write,  -- 
as  he  has  ever  written,  --whether  he  has  readers  or  not. 
But  his  poems  have  to  me  and  others  an  exceptional  value 
for  this  reason;  we  have  not  been  considered  in  their  com- 
position, but  either  defied  or  forgotten;  and  therefore  we 
consult  them  freely  as  photographs. 

The  sentences  of  this  matchless  critic  have  here  been 
brought  together  because  they  touch  their  subject  with  so 
fine  and  so  generous  an  appreciation;  but  between  the  port- 
folio of  1840  and  the  sheets  of  the  "Wanderer"  there  was 
intercalated  a  long  succession  of  experiences  and  poetic 
endeavors.    In  1847  Charming  published  a  second  series 
of  poems;  in  1849  a  third,  entitled  "The  Woodman";  in 
1858  a  single  poem,  precursor  of  the  "Wanderer,"  which 
he  called  "Near  Home,"  though  it  described  two  of  his 
dearest  haunts,  --the  Concord  woods  and  river-meadows, 
and  the  Atlantic  seacoast  of  Massachusetts;  and  at  inter- 
vals occasional  poems  for  special  events,  --the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  the  funeral  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  the  centenary  of  Bronson  Alcott's  native  town  in 
Connecticut,  and  the  birthdays  and  weddings  of  his  near 
friends.    In  1873  he  revised  and  enlarged  an  earlier  writ- 
ten biography  of  Thoreau,  and  published  it  with  "Memorial 
Verses"  annexed.    To  most  of  these  volumes  and  bro- 
chures the  public  paid  very  slight  attention;  the  copies 
were  returned  on  his  hands  unsold,  like  the  greater  part 
of  Thoreau's  first  edition  of  "The  Week";  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt, as  Thoreau  did,  to  amend  their  sale  by  dealing  in 
them  himself.    On  the  contrary,  he  philosophically  cut  up 
the  unbound  sheets  of  his  "Conversations  in  Rome"  (1847), 
and  upon  their  blank  spaces  wrote  those  remarkable  poems 
describing  Cape  Cod,  and  afterward  his  life  of  Thoreau. 
This  was  not  exactly  seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk, 
which  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews;  nor  was  it  making  one 
hand  wash  the  other,  according  to  our  proverb;  but  it  was 
something  between  the  two. 

Quite  as  varied  were  his  worldly  experiences .   In  1 844 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  New  York  and  help  Horace  Gree- 
ley, George  Ripley  and  Margaret  Fuller  edit  the  Tribune; 
in  1845  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  Mediterranean  packet 
and  spent  a  few  months  in  France  and  Italy;  in  the  years 
following  his  unsuccessful  volumes  of  verse  he  tried  his 
fortune  at  lecturing  in  half  a  dozen  New  England  cities  and 
towns, --Boston,  Providence,  Plymouth,  Worcester,  etc. 
He  joined  Thoreau  in  some  of  his  tours,  --among  the  Berk- 
shire hills,  along  Cape  Cod,  in  some  New  Hampshire  ram- 
bles and  through  French  Canada.    Earlier,  during  Haw- 
thorne's abode  in  the  Old  Manse,  which  his  genius  im- 
mortalized, Channing  took  him  on  excursions  in  Thoreau's 
Merrimac  boat  upon  the  Concord  and  the  Assabet  rivers. 
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and  in  many  a  walk  to  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty. 

Thoreau  himself  had  early  become  intimate  with  his  new 
neighbor,   read  the  poems  of  1843  with  appreciation,  and 
wrote  from  Staten  Island  to  Emerson  in  May  of  that  year,  -- 
"Tell  Channing  I  saw  a  man  buy  a  copy  at  Little  &  Brown's; 
he  may  have  been  a  virtuoso,  but  we  will  give  him  the  cred- 
it."   And  again,   in  July,   "Tell  him  to  remain  at  least  long 
enough  to  establish  Concord's  right  and  interest  in  him.    I 
was  beginning  to  know  the  man."    Indeed  Channing  did  re- 
main in  Concord,  with  occasional  absences,  until  he  had 
seen  the  funerals  of  all  his  literary  friends  of  the  earlier 
period, --Thoreau 's  in  1862,  Hawthorne's  in  1864,  Mrs. 
Ripley's  in  1867,  Emerson's  in  1882,  and  Alcott's  and 
Louisa's  in  1888.    Thoreau,  who  had  quoted  his  verses 
in  "The  Week,"  and  again  in  "Walden"  (in  1854),  had  this 
to  say  of  Channing  in  that  most  popular  of  his  volumes: 

The  one  who  came  from  farthest  to  my  lodge,  through 
deepest  snows  and  most  dismal  tempests,  was  a  poet.    A 
farmer,  a  hunter,  a  soldier,  a  reporter,  even  a  philoso- 
pher, may  be  daunted,  but  nothing  can  deter  a  poet,  for 
he  is  actuated  by  pure  love.   Who  can  predict  his  comings 
and  goings?    His  business  calls  him  out  at  all  hours,  even 
when  doctors  sleep.    We  made  that  small  house  ring  with 
boisterous  mirth  and  resound  with  the  murmur  of  much  so- 
ber talk.    At  suitable  intervals  there  were  regular  salutes 
of  laughter,  which  might  have  been  referred  indifferently 
to  the  last  uttered  or  the  forthcoming  jest. 

This  implies  what  has  been  the  constant  fact  of  Ellery 
Channing's  life,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  shadowed  forth 
in  his  verse,  --a  lively  and  humorous  turn  of  mind,  with 
sallies  of  merriment,  which  distinguish  his  letters  as  much 
as  his  conversation,  --perhaps  more.    He  did  not  spare  his 
friends  in  his  grotesque  observations,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
respect  and  admiration  for  Bronson  Alcott,  could  not  help 
satirizing  him.    Thus  in  November,  1847,  after  Emerson 
had  sailed  for  England  and  Thoreau  had  migrated  from  his 
Walden  lodge  to  take  Emerson's  place  in  the  household, 
Channing  wrote  to  his  absent  friend  thus,  concerning  the 
celebrated  arbor  or  garden-cell  which  Alcott,  with  much 
labor  and  good  taste,  was  building  in  Emerson's  lawn: 

Now  for  the  Summer-House,  that  all-important  feature. 
You  know  to  what  I  refer- -the  chapel-of-ease  which  our 
great  philosopher  is  erecting  on  the  lawn;  is  erecting  and 
has  been  erecting.    There  it  is,  or  the  idea  of  it.    This 
eternal  pancake,  which  not  even  the  all-powerful  rays  of 
the  Alcott  sun  have  quite  baked,  has  finally  drawn  on  its 
double  nightcap.    First  a  wicker-work  skull,  then  a  head 
of  moss,  affirmed  by  those  who  have  seen  it  to  be  admira- 
ble; lastly,  a  straw  nightcap.    Even  the  thermometer  at 
16  below  zero  cannot  pinch  its  ears.    In  other  words,  the 
building  of  this  microscopic  cathedral  of  Cologne  realizes 
eternity.    Tantalus's  occupation's  gone.    Our  Ancient  has 
his  meals  brought  there,  works  from  morning  till  night, 
and  dreams  (so  Mrs.  A.  affirms)  about  this  Tom  Thumb 
of  a  St.  Peter's. 

Between  Emerson's  return  home  in  1848,  and  my  arri- 
val in  Concord,  early  in  1855,  a  plan  had  been  formed  for 
a  combined  series  of  walks  and  talks,  in  which  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Channing,  and  perhaps  Alcott,  were  to  take  part, 


and  a  volume  made  up  from  them  which  Channing  was  to 
edit.    It  involved  copying  from  the  journals  of  these  inti- 
mate friends,  as  well  as  actual  conversations  reported  by 
Channing,  and  was  faithfully  elaborated  by  him  into  the 
form  of  a  book,  to  be  published  with  or  without  the  names 
of  the  talkers,  as  might  be  judged  best.    The  plan  was 
never  carried  out;  but  a  dozen  years  later,  or  nearer  20, 
when  printing  his  Life  of  Thoreau,  Channing  inserted 
some  pages  from  this  manuscript,  including  passages 
from  Emerson's  and  Thoreau's  journals,  and  even  a  few 
verses  of  Emerson's  which  had  not  elsewhere  been  print- 
ed at  that  time.    His  later  volumes  have  had  few  readers 
and  are  now  mostly  out  of  print.  F.  B.  S. 

Concord,  December  23,  1901. 


(140) 
THE  EARLY  POETRY  OF  ELLERY  CHANNING 

As  with  most  human  things,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  and  against  Anthologies.    The  earliest  that  we  famil- 
iarly know,  --the  Hebrew  Psalms,  --contain  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  pathetic  of  oriental  poems;  but  also 
much  that  grates  harshly  on  modern  sentiment,  and  is 
at  variance  with  modern  civilization.    Then  comes  the 
Greek  Anthology,  --begun  by  Meleager  in  his  "Garland," 
and  continued  by  several  collectors  down  to  the  time  of 
Maximus  Planudes.    It  is  starred  throughout  with  the 
finest  epigrams  and  brief  poems;  but  they  stand  in  each 
other's  light,  and  lose  their  individual  effect  by  the  weari- 
some multitude  among  which  they  shine  forth.    So,  too, 
with  the  more  recent  anthologies,  --England's  Helicon, 
Tonson's  Miscellany  Poems,  and  even  Emerson's  Parnas- 
sus, --they  are  too  indiscriminate,  and  must  be  taken  in 
small  doses  if  we  would  not  lose  the  true  flavor  of  poetry 
upon  the  intellectual  palate: 

The  little  cup  will  hold  not  a  bead  more. 
And  half  the  costly  liquor  runs  to  waste. 

There  are  poets,  too,  --Emerson  is  one  of  them,  -- 
whose  poems  are  themselves  anthologies;  who  have  gone 
over  their  garden-beds  and  selected  the  flowers  for  the 
exhibition,  --not  turning  us  loose  in  the  grounds,  or  offer- 
ing us  the  whole  stock  at  a  bargain,  as  was  done  with 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  when  'the  only  begetter"  of  them 
sent  them  in  a  coffle  to  the  Foundling  hospital  of  T.  T. 
Although  his  readers  may  not  have  suspected  it,  nor  seen 
any  selection  in  the  editing,  this  now  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Ellery  Channing,  who  did  not  omit  verses 
from  any  of  his  nine  volumes,  nor  from  the  10th  unpub- 
lished one,   "The  Youth  of  the  Poet  and  Painter"  (which 
exists  in  a  volume  made  up  for  the  printer);  and  yet  who 
left  in  manuscript  almost  verses  enough  to  fill  three  more 
volumes.    His  Channing  anthologies  have  the  excellences 
and  the  defects  of  those  mentioned;  they  give  variety,  and 
yet  oppress  the  reader  with  a  kind  of  monotony,  for  lack 
of  a  more  judicious  selection,  both  in  whole  poems  and  in 
single  stanzas. 

Next  to  Pope,  and  quite  on  a  par  with  Bryant,  who  sati- 
rized Jefferson  at  14,  and  wrote  his  most  famous  piece  at 
18,  Ellery  Channing  was  the  most  precocious  of  modern 
poets.    He  intimates  that  his  "November  Day"  was  written 
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at  15;  his  "Spider"  at  little  more  than  16;  and  some  of  his 
most  imaginative  and  melodious  verses  before  he  was  two 
and  twenty.    His  most  perfect  sonnets  were  composed  from 
18  to  23;  and  he  had  tried  many  forms  of  verse  with  success 
when,  at  the  age  of  21,  Emerson  introduced  him  anonymous- 
ly to  the  fit  audience,  though  few,  who  read  the  early  Dial. 
Before  Poe  had  set  the  fashion  of  weird  harmonies  without 
too  much  meaning  in  them,  Channing  had  written  this  mys- 
tic biography  of  "Clio": 

Planets  bear  thee  in  their  hands, 

Azure  skies  fold  over  thee. 
Thou  art  sung  by  angel  bands, 

And  the  deep,  cold -throbbing  sea; 

Whispered  in  each  sighing  tree, 

And  each  meadow's  melody. 

Where  the  sprites  outwatch  the  moon, 

Where  the  ghostly  night-breeze  swells, 
And  the  brook  prolongs  its  tune 

Through  the  shimmering,  shadowed  dells,  — 

To  the  ringing  fairy  bells -- 

There  thou  weavest  unknown  spells. 

You  may  not  know  what  all  this  means,  --I  certainly  do  not, 
--but  there  is  the  inimitable  charm  of  imaginative  verse, 
such  as  gave  the  fragments  of  Sappho  and  the  dithyrambs 
of  the  Greek  dramatists  their  celebrity.    It  is  a  special 
gift,  not  bestowed  at  all  on  many  respectable  poets,  but 
laid  in  the  cradle  of  anonymous  bards  by  some  fairy  god- 
mother, --as  was  done  by  poor  George  Visyenos,  who  died 
in  an  Athenian  madhouse,  where  I  saw  him,  --and  had  been 
done  by  William  Collins,  only  less  unfortunate,  in  the  youth 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  this  charm  was  quite  denied.    At 
what  date  Channing  wrote  his  wild  chant,  --"The  Sibyl  to 
Her  Lover, "--is  not  yet  known;  but  here  are  some  of  its 
stanzas  from  the  volume  of  1843,  when  he  was  24: 

Set  thy  canvas  to  the  wind, 

Thy  rudder  man  for  ocean  war ! 
Speeding,  leave  the  land  behind, 
Thy  rushing  course  pursuing  far! 
Beware  of  the  sunny  isles! 
Trust  not  the  sunny  smiles ! 

Look  not  on  Beauty  for  thy  mate, 

Nor  sparkling  wine,  nor  fantasy! 
But  drink  the  perfect  desolate 
Of  some  wild,  lofty  misery, 
With  nerved  hand,  and  sparkling  free! 
Beware  of  the  sunny  isles ! 
Trust  not  their  rosy  smiles! 

Bide  not  thy  time,  heed  not  thy  fate! 
Believe  no  truth,  respect  no  law! 
Fling  to  the  winds  foul  Custom's  state, 
And  play  with  every  antique  saw! 

And  warm  and  sweet  thy  life  shall  be 
Across  the  fathoms  of  the  sea. 

Wait  but  the  hour,  --thy  course  is  run,  -- 

Life's  carpentry  will  build  no  more; 
Thou  shalt  sit  silenced  in  the  dun. 


Perpetual  tempest's  sluggish  roar; 
Those  velvet  tresses  then  shall  be 
Slimed  and  disfigured  in  the  sea. 


You  quoted  not  long  since  from  his  "Poet's  Hope,"  and 
your  readers  might  wish  to  know  its  history.    The  tra- 
dition of  the  composition  of  this  daring  poem  is  thus: 
Ellery  Channing,  a  young  poet,  was  calling  on  the  wife 
of  his  friend  S.  G.  Ward,  --herself  a  vision  of  grace  and 
beauty,  --"tremulous  with  grace,"  said  Emerson.    She 
challenged  him  in  conversation  half-serious,  to  write  her 
a  poem;  he  withdrew  into  an  ante-room  where  were  writ- 
ing materials,  and  off-hand,  in  a  very  short  time,  had 
improvised  these  verses,  now  the  best  known,  by  rea- 
son of  their  last  line,  of  all  his  early  poems.    It  would 
be  hard  to  match  the  whole  piece  for  wild  and  sustained 
imagination  and  a  magical  harmony  of  verse  in  its  best 
stanzas.    Here  are  a  few  of  its  verses: 

Flying,  --flying  beyond  all  lower  regions, 

Beyond  the  light  called  Day,  and  Night's  repose,  -- 

Where  the  untrammeled  soul,  on  her  wind  pinions 
Fearlessly  sweeping,  defies  my  earthly  woes. 

There,  --there,  upon  that  infinitest  sea, 

Lady!  thy  hope,  --so  fair  a  hope,  --summons  me. 

Fall  off,  ye  garments  of  my  misty  weather! 

Drop  from  my  eyes,  ye  scales  of  Time's  applying! 
Am  I  not  godlike?  meet  not  here  together 

A  Past  and  Future  infinite,  --defying 
The  cold,  still,  callous  moment  of  To-day? 
Am  I  not  master  of  the  calm  alway? 

Unloose  me,  demons  of  dull  Care  and  Want! 

I  will  not  stand  your  slave,  --I  am  your  king; 
Think  not  within  your  meshes  vile  I  pant 

For  the  wild  liberty  of  an  undipped  wing! 
My  empire  is  myself,  --and  I  defy 
The  eternal;  yes!  I  rule  the  whole,  or  die. 


(141) 
BYRON  AND  WHITMAN- --THE  QUESTION  OF  MORALITY 

It  was  an  old  belief  of  the  Greeks  that  the  poet,  dis- 
tinctively speaking,  should  be  of  more  than  ordinary  mark 
and  virtue  as  a  man;  indeed,  that  he  was  specially  under 
divine  guidance  and  entitled  to  respect  for  that  as  well  as 
for  his  art  of  verse-making.    On  the  other  hand,  Plato, 
one  of  the  most  poetic  of  men,  and  the  alleged  author  of 
some  of  the  gems  of  Greek  verse  in  the  Anthology,  pro- 
fessed to  think  that  poets,  more  than  most  men,  should 
be  excluded  from  his  model  commonwealth,  because  they 
dealt  in  fictions  and  did  not  conform  to  his  strict  and  for- 
mal laws.   The  modern  world  is  inclined  to  take  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  these  two  extravagances.    It  re- 
gards the  poet  as  entitled  to  be  heard,  whatever  his  moral 
character;  but  after  hearing  him,  it  is  inclined  to  require 
that  his  life  shall  in  some  degree  match  with  his  poetry. 
If  in  him,  as  Ellery  Channing  said  of  Emerson: 

Moral  laws  in  rhyme  themselves  rehearse, 
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then  he  must  not  be  a  conspicuous  violator  of  those  same 
laws .    Hence  its  contemporary  verdict  of  censure  upon 
Byron:    he  did  not  live  up  to  the  standard  to  which  every 
poet  ought  to  conform.    His  verse  was  good,  --even  fasci- 
nating; but  his  life  was  indefensible,  hence  it  was  said,  you 
must  not  read  his  verse.    This  moral  standard  answers 
well  enough  for  the  poet's  own  time,  but  the  course  of  cen- 
turies sets  it  aside.    The  question  then  is,  after  a  thou- 
sand years,   "Did  he  say  poetic  things  in  the  poetic  way?" 
If  yes,  then  we  must  read  him,  for  true,  poesy  is  not  so 
abundant  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  any  of  it  because  its 
writer  did  not  obey  all  the  statutes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Byron  was  in  some  respects  a 
bad  man.    He  was  also  in  some  degree  a  bad  poet,  --only 
rising  to  his  best  in  verse  now  and  then,  and  very  seldom 
in  the  drama.    But  his  vices  did  not  of  themselves  make 
his  poetry  worthless;  nor  had  it  so  bad  an  effect  as  Lord 
Eldon  and  the  tories  fancied.    They  were  not  faultless 
themselves;  while  in  narrowness  of  mind  and  perversity 
of  conscience  they  excelled  Byron.    Their  opposition  in- 
creased his  moral  perversity,  but  he  would  have  been  glad, 
in  later  days,  to  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
good  people,  and  to  believe,  at  least  in  part,  what  they  be- 
lieved.   The  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  fourscore  years 
since  these  dramas  were  written  has  brought  opinion  more 
to  Byron's  point  of  view  than  to  that  of  South ey  and  the  par- 
sons; politically,  also,  there  has  been  a  great  change. 
The  edition  is  marked  by  thorough  research,  and  the  notes 
and  introductions  give  many  facts  that  the  reader  is  glad 
to  know.    Another  volume  will  complete  the  edition,  I  sup- 
pose, and  furnish  an  index  to  the  whole  12. 

The  aversion  of  the  moral  and  religious,  and  of  most 
critics  toward  Walt  Whitman,  when  he  began  to  attract  no- 
tice as  a  poet,  was  something  like  that  which  was  shown 
toward  Byron;  though  the  two  men  were  at  opposite  poles 
of  the  literary  and  religious  world.    Whitman  was  demo- 
cratic, --an  artisan  and  humble  journeyman;  Byron  was 
aristocratic  and  traveled  over  Europe  in  lordly  fashion; 
he  was  full  of  his  own  imagined  woes,  and  devoted  his  gen- 
ius mainly  to  making  them  known  in  verse.    Whitman  had 
egotism,  but  not  of  the  Byronic  kind,  and  was  constantly 
optimistic  where  Byron  was  pessimistic.    The  American 
never  has  become  popular,  as  Byron  soon  did;  but  his  fame 
has  steadily  increased,  while  Byron's  of  late  years  has 
much  decayed,  and  is  not  greatly  restored  by  this  new  edi- 
tion of  his  copious  works.    He  seems  now  a  better  prose 
writer  than  poet;  and  such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  over 
these  volumes. 

I  take  it  that  the  case  against  Walt  Whitman  as  poet  has 
two  chief  points  on  which  the  adversaries  of  his  work  rely 
for  a  verdict.    (1)  That  he  does  not  adhere  to  the  good  old 
poetic  tradition;  (2)  That  he  was  a  bad  man,  either  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  --either  by  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission.   He  is  yet  so  near  our  own  time  that  this  second 
objection  has  real  weight;  if  he  was  a  bad  man,  then  it  may 
be  that  his  poems  are  bad,  though  at  first  glance  it  may 
not  so  appear.    Taking  up  this  first,  --this  objection  of 
personal  badness, --it  takes  two  forms,  the  milder  one  of 
Col.  Higginson,  that  he  had  not  courage  enough  to  go  to 
the  civil  war  as  a  soldier,  instead  of  a  hospital  friend; 
and  the  more  serious  one,  that  his  life  was  immoral.    As 
to  the  first,  it  would  probably  never  have  been  made  if  cir- 
cumstances had  prevented  the  gallant  colonel  from  going 


himself  to  the  war,  --as  happened  in  my  own  case,  --and 
it  should  have  no  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  service  that 
Whitman  rendered  required  as  much  courage  and  devotion 
to  the  right  cause  as  if  he  had  shouldered  a  musket,  or 
drawn  an  edged  sword,  and  got  himself  killed  in  the  first 
skirmish.    It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  Whitman 
was  bred  a  Quaker,  and  had  a  strong  inherited  conviction 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  shedding  blood  in  war;  and  though 
this  had  much  worn  off  in  course  of  his  secular  life,  it 
still  must  have  had  weight  with  him  to  select  that  phase 
of  service  in  war  for  which  he  was  best  adapted.    That  he 
did  render  real  and  continued  service,  and  that  his  long 
years  of  paralysis  were  originally  due  to  this  exposure 
in  field  and  hospital,   is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
reason  to  know  the  facts,  and  are  not  guided  by  prejudice, 
as  I  think  my  friend  the  colonel  was. 

The  charge  of  personal  immorality  comes  in  large 
part,  I  think,  from  the  freer  passages  in  his  poems, 
though  there  were  some  passages  in  his  life,  also,  which 
give  it  a  kind  of  support.    But  so  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, his  way  of  life  was  correct,  after  he  became 
known  to  the  public  as  an  author,  and  therefore  he  may 
best  be  judged,  as  he  will  be  hereafter,  by  the  evidence 
that  his  poems  and  prose  writings  afford.     Whitman's 
ancestors  on  both  sides  were  Long  Island  farmers  and 
slaveholders;  his  father  left  the  ancestral  farm  and  be- 
came a  carpenter  in  Brooklyn,  then  a  rural  village,  when 
little  Walt  was  four  years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  five  (in 
1824)  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lafayette  on  his  last 
visit  to  America.    The  white-haired  leader  in  two  revo- 
lutions, and  soon  to  be  leader  in  a  third  (the  July  over- 
throw of  the  Bourbons  in  1830)  took  up  the  chubby  boy, 
kissed  him,  and  set  him  safely  down  among  the  stones  of 
a  building  of  which  Lafayette  had  just  laid  the  corner- 
stone.   This  fact,  and  an  early  acquaintance  in  a  printing 
office  with  a  soldier  of  Washington,  William  Hartshorne, 
who  had  many  tales  of  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls, 
turned  the  boy's  attention  to  that  part  of  history,  and  gave 
ground  for  those  striking  passages  in  his  first  book  which 
deal  with  revolutionary  scenes .    Then  as  apprentice  and 
journeyman  in  a  Brooklyn  printing  office,  he  learned  "the 
art  preservative  of  arts,"  and,  like  Garrison  and  other 
printers,  not  excepting  Franklin,  the  most  famous  of  all, 
he  used  to  write  verses  and  sometimes  print  them  with  his 
own  hands.    But  they  were  not  like  the  verses  he  afterward 
published;  but  stock  pieces,  such  as  thousands  of  young 
men  were  writing  and  publishing  then,  from  1837  to  1850, 
and  nothing  has  rescued  them  from  oblivion  except  the 
later  fame  of  the  author.    I  find  in  the  collection  of  such 
pieces  made  by  Whitman  himself  late  in  life,  one  poem 
which  suggests,  though  rather  faintly,  the  author  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  and  "Drum  Taps";  it  is  called  "Sail- 
ing the  Mississippi  at  Midnight": 

Vast  and  starless,  the  pall  of  heaven 

Laps  on  the  trailing  pall  below; 
And  forward,  forward,  in  solemn  darkness. 

As  if  to  the  sea  of  the  lost  we  go. 
Now  drawn  nigh  the  edge  of  the  river 

Weird-like  creatures  suddenly  rise; 
Shapes  that  fade,  dissolving  outlines 

Baffle  the  gazer's  straining  eyes. 
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Towering  upward  and  bending  forward, 

Wild  and  wide  their  arms  are  thrown, 
Ready  to  pierce  with  forked  fingers 

Him  who  touches  their  realm  upon. 
Tide  of  Youth!  thus  thickly  planted, 

While  in  the  eddies  onward  you  swim, 
Thus  on  the  shore  stands  a  phantom  army, 

Lining  forever  the  channel's  rim. 

Steady,  helmsman!  you  guide  the  immortal; 

Many  a  wreck  is  beneath  you  piled, 
Many  a  brave,  unwary  sailor 

Over  these  waters,  has  been  beguiled. 

Nor  is  it  the  storm  or  the  scowling  midnight, 

Cold  or  sickness  or  fire's  dismay,  -- 
Nor  is  it  the  reef  of  treacherous  quicksand 

Will  peril  you  most  on  your  twisted  way. 
When  there  comes  a  voluptuous  languor,  -- 

Soft  the  sunshine,  silent  the  air, 
Bewitching  your  craft  with  safety  and  sweetness, 

Then,  young  pilot  of  Life,  beware! 

No  date  is  given  for  this  combination  of  ethical  and  de- 
scriptive verse,  but  it  must  have  been  written  after  seeing 
the  night  voyage  it  describes;  and  that  was  taken  in  1850  or 
thereabout,  when  Whitman  was  30  years  old  and  had  been 
working  as  an  editor  at  New  Orleans,  where  the  "voluptuous 
languor"  came  over  him,  and  where  he  may  have  learned 
those  lessons  of  life  which  leave  their  trace  in  his  later 
poems.   Returning  to  Brooklyn,  he  seems  to  have  followed 
his  father's  trade  of  house  builder  in  1852-53,  --possibly 
by  reason  of  his  father's  illness  (who  died  in  1855),  as 
Thoreau  sometimes  carried  on  the  family  trade  in  plum- 
bago during  his  father's  last  years  and  after  his  death  in 
1859.    And  now,  in  1854-55,  the  first  edition  of  "Leaves 
of  Grass"  gets  itself  written  and  printed,  --the  author  him- 
self setting  up  some  of  the  type  at  the  printing  office  of 
the  brothers  Rome  in  Brooklyn.    I  suppose  I  had  heard  of 
the  book  when  it  came  out,  and  had  read  reviews  of  it  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  other  papers,  but  my  first  real 
knowledge  of  it  came  from  a  copy  which  Mr.  Emerson 
gave  me  one  day  after  we  had  been  walking  out  together. 
As  we  were  crossing  the  Red  bridge  in  Concord,  I  remem- 
ber well  he  was  speaking  of  this  book,  which,  he  said,  was 
a  "singular  combination  of  the  Bhagvat  Ghita  and  the  New 
York  Herald."    Like  all  his  characterizations,  this  was 
true  and  striking,  --perhaps  a  little  exaggerated,  as  his 
tendency  was  to  hyperbole.   Upon  reading  it  I  found  it  what 
I  should  call  as  singular  a  combination  of  the  descriptive 
and  the  ethical,  expressed  poetically.    My  use  of  these 
terms  is  suggested  by  a  note  of  Ellery  Channing's  about 
Thoreau,  which  I  found  lately  in  one  of  his  books.   He  wrote: 

Thoreau  was  in  no  sense  a  poet,  other  than  in  his  al- 
liance as  a  naturalist;  he  wrote  very  few  verses,  and  his 
ideas  were  ethical,  even  more  than  descriptive.    He  had 
few  passions,  and  those  were  directed  against,  not  for 
others . 

This  was  not  strictly  true  of  Thoreau,  and  still  less  of 
Whitman;  who  had  not  a  few  passions,  and  who  directed 
for,  and  not  against,  others.    But  he  had  the  same  pre- 


ponderance of  the  ethical  over  the  descriptive. 

Attention  has  usually,  and  certainly,  at  first,  too 
strongly,  been  turned  to  Whitman's  poetic  forms,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  fair  consideration  of  his  prose  writing, 
which  is  almost  equally  striking.    Both  his  prose  and 
verse,  though  strong  in  thought,  are  most  noticeable  for 
their  rhetoric,  --that  is,  for  an  artificial  quality  which 
can  not  disguise  that  it  is  a  little  forced,  and  gives  room 
for  frequent  affectations.    This  was  perhaps  most  appar- 
ent in  the  long  preface  to  his  first  book,  where  the  Emer- 
sonian influence  struggles  against  an  affectation  which  set 
aside  the  ordinary  laws  of  punctuation,  and  which  Emer- 
son himself  would  have  censured,  had  he  condescended  to 
details  in  his  enthusiastic  praise  of  "Leaves  of  Grass." 
In  the  "Complete  Poems  and  Prose"  volume  which  Whit- 
man gave  me  in  1888,  the  punctuation  was  restored,  but 
the  slight  boastfulness  of  the  essay  was  left  much  intact. 
Its  thoughtfulness  is  more  easily  seen  now  than  when  it 
first  came  forth  and  excited  the  risibles  of  the  critics. 
Thus  Whitman  said  in  1855: 

The  land  and  sea,  the  animals,  fishes  and  birds,  the 
sky  of  heaven  and  the  orbs,  the  forests,  mountains  and 
rivers,  are  not  small  themes,  --but  folks  expect  of  the 
poet  to  indicate  more  than  the  beauty  and  dignity  which 
always  attach  to  dumb  real  objects;  they  expect  him  to 
indicate  the  path  between  reality  and  their  souls.    Men 
and  women  perceive  beauty  well  enough- -probably  as 
well  as  he.    The  passionate  tenacity  of  hunters,  wood- 
men, early  risers,  cultivators  of  gardens  and  orchards 
and  fields,  the  love  of  healthy  woman  for  the  manly  form, 
seafaring  persons,  drivers  of  horses,  the  passion  for 
light  and  the  open  air,  --all  is  an  old  varied  sign  of  the 
unfailing  perception  of  beauty,  and  of  a  residence  of  the 
poetic  in  outdoor  people.    They  can  never  be  assisted  by 
poets  to  perceive;  some  may,  but  they  never  can.    The 
poetic  quality  is  not  marshaled  in  rhyme  or  uniformity, 
or  abstract  addresses  to  things,  nor  in  melancholy  com- 
plaints or  good  precepts;  but  is  the  life  of  these  and  much 
else,  and  is  in  the  soul.    The  profit  of  rhyme  is  that  it 
drops  seeds  of  a  sweeter  and  more  luxuriant  rhyme.    The 
known  universe  has  one  complete  lover,  and  that  is  the 
greatest  poet. 

These  are  correct  and  profound  thoughts,  --but  why, 
in  his  own  verses  did  Whitman  as  Emerson  said  of  Chan- 
ning,   "go  to  the  very  end  of  the  poetic  license,  and  defy 
a  little  too  disdainfully  his  dictionary  and  his  logic?"  He 
had  known  how  to  construct  good  rhyme,  in  the  usual 
measures;  why  then  did  he  invent  a  new  measure;  which 
so  often  ran  into  the  unmeasured,  and  why  did  he  throw 
rhyme  to  the  winds?    It  was,  as  I  suppose,  to  give  to  his 
really  great  thoughts  a  vehicle  which  should  leave  him 
freer  than  the  trammels  of  meter  and  assonance  would 
have  done,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attract  the  public  no- 
tice.   In  Channing  this  kind  of  posing  was  not  found;  his 
disregard  of  the  public  was  too  great  and  sincere;  but 
Whitman  must  have  an  audience,  even  if  he  had  to  pos- 
ture and  grimace  to  secure  one.    I  am  not  sure  but  he 
was  wise  in  this.    He  had  something  important  to  say, 
and  the  heedless  world  was  attracted  to  read  it,  while 
it  scoffed  and  wondered  at  his  new  prosaic  forms  for 
what  he  called  poetry,  and  really  was  such  in  its  best 
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passages.    Not  that  he  ever  had  a  large  audience;  but  he 
has  made  his  name  audible  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
has  an  increasing  number  of  readers  as  the  years  go  by, 
and  custom  has  made  his  uncouth  forms  of  language  more 
tolerable  to  the  ordinary  ear. 

Whitman  had  something  important  to  say;  what  was  it? 
Not  exactly  what  he  thought  it  was,  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
intoxication  with  the  new  wine  of  his  own  dialect  and  apos- 
tolate.    He  was  not  sent  on  earth  to  uncover  the  nakedness 
of  humanity,  and  his  efforts  in  that  line  were  rather  thrown 
away.    Although  Whitman's  verse  and  prose  are  both  grow- 
ing in  favor,  he  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  celebrity  of  Byron, 
in  whose  favor  much  co-operated,  --real  genius,  an  attrac- 
tive melancholy,  noble  rank,  beauty  of  person,  strange  ad- 
ventures, and  a  period  when  the  corresponding  genius  of 
Napoleon  had  set  the  world  upside  down,  and  made  any  un- 
wonted career  seem  natural.    That  celebrity  has  mostly 
disappeared  among  the  English-speaking;  it  is  now  far  less 
than  half  a  century  ago  when  Robert  McGregor  and  Robert 
Martin,  in  New  York,  but  availing  themselves  of  English 
artists,  published  a  finely  illustrated  edition  of  selections 
from  Byron,  connected  by  prose  summaries  of  the  indi- 
vidual poems.    There  were  numerous  heroines  in  various 
attitudes,  and  much  scenery  in  distant  lands.    Whitman 
would  hardly  lend  himself  to  such  pictorial  illustration, 
though  many  scenes  might  be  painted  from  his  Dutch  fi- 
delity of  description.    He  has  few  heroines,  --none  by 
name,  I  think,  --and  the  romance  of  love  does  not  enter 
much  into  his  work.    It  is  to  the  reason  and  imagination 
that  he  addresses  himself,  not  to  the  fancy  or  the  lighter 
emotions.    But  such  as  he  is,  his  fame  now  seems  as  se- 
cure as  Byron's,  if  not  so  world-wide. 


(142) 
THOREAU,   MUSIC  AND  TENNYSON 

Of  American  "links  with  the  past,"  none  more  singular 
has  been  lately  published  than  that  early  prose  essay  of 
Thoreau's,   "The  Service,"  which  Mr.  Goodspeed  of  Park 
street  issues  this  week  in  a  small  edition.    It  is  not  only 
one  of  the  earliest  written  prose  pieces  of  the  author,  who 
is  now  everywhere  esteemed  as  a  master  of  prose,  with  a 
style  essentially  his  own,  as  Emerson's  was  original  with 
him;  but  it  brings  back  the  whole  quaint  aroma  of  that  morn- 
ing hour  of  the  Transcendental  period,  when  Emerson  was 
regarded  as  second  to  Alcott  in  the  sward-plowing  of  the 
breaking-up  process  going  on  in  New  England;  and  when 
neither  Emerson's  first  Essays,  nor  the  Dial  itself,  nor 
Greeley's  Tribune,  had  come  before  the  world;  and  when 
each  apostle  of  the  Newness  had  a  dialect  of  his  own,  like 
the  provincials  of  France  and  Italy.    The  essay  could  not 
get  past  the  critical  censorship  of  Margaret  Fuller;  and, 
though  Emerson  evidently  wished  it  to  come  out  in  the  Dial, 
it  lay  in  his  hands  unprinted  for  about  40  years,  and  was 
then  turned  over  to  Mr.  Sanborn,  whom  Emerson  had  nomi- 
nated as  Thoreau's  literary  executor.   A  few  of  its  phrases 
were  used  by  Thoreau  in  his  later  essays,  particularly  in 
regard  to  music,  of  which  he  was  irregularly  fond.    But 
in  this  early  essay  he  went  beyond  the  extravagance  of  his 
later  utterances,  for  example: 


WHAT  MUSIC  SHALL  WE  HAVE? 

Each  more  melodious  note  I  hear 
Brings  this  reproach  to  me. 
That  I  alone  afford  the  ear, 
Who  would  the  music  be. 

The  brave  man  is  the  sole  patron  of  music;  he  recog- 
nizes it  for  his  mother  tongue;  a  more  mellifluous  and 
articulate  language  than  words,  in  comparison  with  which 
speech  is  recent  and  temporary.    It  is  his  voice.    His 
language  must  have  the  same  majestic  movement  and 
cadence  that  philosophy  assigns  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  steady  flux  of  his  thought  constitutes  time  in  music . 
The  universe  falls  in  and  keeps  pace  with  it,  which  be- 
fore proceeded  singly  and  discordant.    Hence  are  poetry 
and  song.    When  Bravery  first  grew  afraid  and  went  to 
war,  it  took  Music  along  with  it.    The  soul's  delighted 
still  to  hear  the  echo  of  her  own  voice.    Especially  the 
soldier  insists  on  agreement  and  harmony  always.    To 
secure  these  he  falls  out.    Indeed,  it  is  that  friendship 
there  is  in  war  that  makes  it  chivalrous  and  heroic.    It 
was  the  dim  sentiment  of  a  noble  friendship  for  the  pur- 
est soul  the  world  has  seen,  that  gave  to  Europe  a  cru- 
sading era.    War  is  but  the  compelling  of  peace.    If  the 
soldier  marches  to  the  sack  of  a  town,  he  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  drum  and  trumpet,  which  shall  identify  his 
cause  with  the  accordant  universe.    All  things  thus  echo 
back  his  own  spirit,  and  thus  the  hostile  territory  is  pre- 
occupied for  him.    He  is  no  longer  insulated,  but  infinite- 
ly related  and  familiar.    The  roll-call  musters  for  him 
all  the  forces  of  Nature. . . . 

A  sudden  burst  from  a  horn  startles  us,  as  if  one  had 
rashly  provoked  a  wild  beast.    We  admire  his  boldness; 
he  dares  wake  the  echoes  which  he  cannot  put  to  rest. 
The  sound  of  a  bugle  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  sends 
forth  its  voice  to  the  farthest  stars,  and  marshals  them 
in  new  order  and  harmony.    Instantly  it  finds  a  fit  sound- 
ing-board in  the  heavens .    The  notes  flash  out  on  the  ho- 
rizon like  heat  lightning,  quickening  the  pulse  of  creation. 
The  heavens  say,   "Now  is  this  my  own  earth."   To  the 
sensitive  soul  the  Universe  has  her  own  fixed  measure, 
which  is  its  measure  also,  and  as  this,  expressed  in  the 
regularity  of  its  pulse,  is  inseparable  from  a  healthy 
body,  so  is  its  healthiness  dependent  on  the  regularity 
of  its  rhythm.    In  all  sounds  the  soul  recognizes  its  own 
rhythm,  and  seeks  to  express  its  sympathy  by  a  corre- 
spondent movement  of  the  limbs.    When  the  body  marches 
to  the  measure  of  the  soul,  then  is  true  courage  and  in- 
vincible strength.    The  coward  would  reduce  this  thrill- 
ing sphere--music  to  a  universal  wall,  --this  melodious 
chant  to  a  nasal  cant.    He  thinks  to  conciliate  all  hostile 
influences  by  compelling  his  neighborhood  into  a  partial 
concord  with  himself;  but  his  music  is  no  better  than  a 
jingle,  which  is  akin  to  a  jar. 

In  Thoreau's  journal  (September  3,  1851),  11  years 
later  written,  occurs  this  passage: 

As  I  went  under  the  new  telegraph  wire,  I  heard  it 
vibrating  like  a  harp  high  overhead;  it  was  as  the  sound 
of  a  far-off  glorious  life;  a  supernal  life  which  came 
down  to  us,  and  vibrated  the  lattice-work  of  this  life  of 
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ours,  --an  Aeolian  harp.    It  reminded  me,  I  say,  with  a 

certain  pathetic  moderation,  of  what  finer  and  deeper  stir- 
rings I  was  susceptible,  which  grandly  set  all  argument 
and  dispute  aside;  a  triumphant  though  transient  exhibition 
of  the  truth.    It  told  me,  by  the  finest  strain  that  a  human 
ear  can  hear,  — yet  conclusively  and  past  all  refutation,  — 
that  there  were  higher  (infinitely)  higher  planes  of  life, 
which  it  behooves  me  not  to  forget.    As  I  was  entering  the 
Deep  Cut  the  wind,  which  was  conveying  a  message  to  me 
from  heaven,  dropt  it  on  the  wire  of  the  telegraph,  which 
it  vibrated  as  it  past.    I  instantly  sat  down  on  a  stone  at 
the  foot  of  the  telegraph  pole,  and  attended  to  the  commu- 
nication.   It  merely  said:    "Bear  in  mind,  Child,  and  never 
for  an  instant  forget,  that  there  are  higher  plains,  infinite- 
ly higher  plains  of  life  than  this  thou  art  now  traveling  on . 
Know  that  the  goal  is  distant  and  is  upward,  and  is  worthy 
of  all  your  life's  efforts  to  attain  to."   And  then  it  ceased; 
and  though  I  sat  some  minutes  longer,  I  heard  nothing  more. 
(September  12).    There  is  every  variety  and  degree  of  in- 
spiration, from  mere  fulness  of  life  to  the  most  rapt  mood. 
A  human  soul  is  played  on  even  as  this  wire;  which  now  vi- 
brates slowly  and  gently,  so  that  the  passer  can  hardly 
hear  it;  and  anon  the  sound  swells  and  vibrates  with  such 
intensity  as  if  it  would  rend  the  wire,  as  far  as  the  elas- 
ticity and  tension  of  the  wire  permits;  and  now  it  dies  away 
and  is  silent;  and  though  the  breeze  continues  to  sweep  over 
it,  no  strains  come  from  it,  and  the  traveler  hearkens  in 
vain.    It  is  no  small  gain  to  have  this  wire  stretched  through 
Concord,  though  there  is  no  office  here.    I  make  my  own 
use  of  the  telegraph,  without  consulting  the  directors;  like 
the  sparrows,  which,  I  observe,  use  it  exclusively  for  a 
perch.    Shall  I  not  go  to  this  office,  to  hear  if  there  is  any 
communication  for  me,  as  steadily  as  to  the  post-office  in 
the  village? 

Here  is  the  same  thought  continued,  but  moderated  in  its 
tropes  and  attitude  of  youthful  bravado.    Music  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  Thoreau  family,  his  father  played  the  flute  be- 
fore him,  and  the  sisters  played  and  sang.     But  like  all 
lowly  things  of  earth,  the  commonest  music  was  exalted 
by  Henry  Thoreau  into  something  exalted  and  ideal.    This 
in  itself  was  an  eccentricity;  and  all  the  more  when  it  was 
combined  with  so  strong  and  industrious  a  practical  turn 
of  mind  and  so  clear  a  conscience. 

Like  the  early  eccentricities  of  Tennyson  (which  were 
lopped  away  by  the  sharp  critics  and  moldered  away  by  the 
public  indifference,  as  Mr.  Lang  shows  in  his  "Alfred  Ten- 
nyson"), Thoreau  dropt  his  extravagances  of  statement  as 
he  went  on  writing,  while  his  exaltation  of  thought,  like 
Tennyson's,  kept  with  him  to  the  last.    There  was  little 
other  similarity  between  the  two  men,  save  in  their  pug- 
nacity; yet  that  was  essentially  unlike  in  them.    The  sav- 
age pugnacity  of  Tennyson  was  more  like  the  nervous  irri- 
tability of  Ellery  Channing,  who,  like  Tennyson,  though 
not  so  well  schooled  in  colleges,  was  the  traditional  and 
capricious  poet  of  the  past,  --not  the  deliberate  and  show- 
ing-off  poet  of  the  present,  --a  genius  of  which  France  has 
set  the  fashion  and  England  and  America- -even  Germany 
and  Greece  to  some  extent—are  following  it.    Mr.  Lang's 
book  is  spicy  and  entertaining;  pugnacious,  too,  after  the 
Scotch  fashion,  rather  than  profound.    His  American  pub- 
lishers are  Dodd  &  Mead. 


(143) 
MR.  EMERSON  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER  /  A  TRUE  REALIST, 
NO  SYSTEMIST  /  An  Address  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Con- 
cord at  Greenacre. 

Among  the  addresses  at  the  gathering  of  thinkers  and 
lovers  of  thought  at  Greenacre,  Me.,  Tuesday,  was  one 
by  Mr.  Sanborn,  Emerson's  neighbor  and  friend,  on  the 
great  master's  title  to  be  called  a  philosopher.    A  part  of 
this  address  is  here  given: 

Although  my  announced  subject  is  "Philosophy,"  and 
though  I  shall  show,  I  trust,  that  our  sage  of  Concord  had 
a  distinct  philosophy,  yet  I  have  chosen  to  treat  of  him  as 
a  philosopher  in  the  general  sense  in  which  Socrates  and 
Plutarch  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  were  philoso- 
phers, rather  than  to  hold  forth  a  body  of  tenets,  a  linked 
series  of  premises  and  conclusions,  as  Emerson's  dis- 
tinguishing creation  or  compilation.   He  was  an  active  com- 
piler, as  all  philosophers  have  been,  --adapting  to  his  own 
use,  and  to  the  habit  of  his  own  mind,  the  principles  and 
illustrations  of  wisdom  which  came  down  to  him  from  re- 
mote antiquity  or  from  that  recent  and  admirable  revival 
of  technical  philosophy  which  Germany  was  furnishing  the 
world  in  Emerson's  youth,  which  was  also  the  stormy 
youth  of  the  19th  century,  beset  by  wars  and  active  in 
discovery.   Bred  in  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  sects 
which  founded  themselves  more  on  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
than  the  Catholic  church  has  found  necessary,  Emerson 
early  imbibed  the  Hebrew  wisdom  in  ethics;  from  that  to 
the  milder  principles  and  wider  generalizations  of  the  New 
Testament  was  an  easy  step;  then,  reaching  back  to  Plato 
and  Pythagoras  and  forward  to  the  later  Stoics  and  New 
Platonists,  he  drew  from  those  fountains  of  Greek  thought, 
and  finally,  as  his  slowly  developing  powers  were  matur- 
ing, he  came  in  contact  with  the  profounder  speculations 
of  the  Persian  and  Indian  mystics. . . . 

In  all  this  preparation  and  performance  of  his  appoint- 
ed work,  the  one  thing  which  Emerson  could  least  endure 
was  the  painful  logical  mincing  step  as  in  the  snow-tracks 
of  a  10-years  child,  from  demonstrated  major  and  minor 
premise  to  intermediate  and  temporary  conclusion.    His 
spirit  was  at  once  so  agile  and  so  comprehensive  that  he 
needed  not  those  mincing  steps,  so  necessary  to  others, 
and  he  was  impatient  of  the  delay  they  force  upon  the  gen- 
ius that  moves  by  wings.    He  stated  his  position  in  this 
matter,  in  a  letter  to  Carlyle  in  the  year  1870,  relating 
to  his  philosophic  lectures  at  Harvard  university.    Though 
often  quoted,  and  more  than  once  by  me,  it  is  still  so 
much  better  than  another  man's  statement  (as  was  com- 
monly the  case),  that  I  will  cite  his  words:    "I  have  a 
fancy  that  a  realist  is  a  good  corrector  of  formalism,  no 
matter  how  incapable  of  syllogism  or  continuous  linked 
statement.    To  great  results  of  thought  and  morals  the 
steps  are  not  many;  and  it  is  not  the  masters  who  spin 
the  ostentatious  continuity." 

Emerson  called  himself  a  realist  in  the  same  sense 
that  Plato  might  have  used  the  term,  and  perhaps  did; 
that  is,  he  considered  himself  dealing  with  the  real  and 
ultimate  things  of  existence,  as  distinguished  from  the 
daily  phenomena,  which  Emerson  and  Plato  and  the  ori- 
entals all  treat  as  illusion.    In  this  sense,  the  idealist 
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is  the  realist;  that  is,  the  man  who  believes  in  ideas  upon 
which  the  world  is  builded,  sees  the  real  universe  and  not 
this  painted  screen  of  day  and  night,  the  spanning  heavens, 
the  verdant  earth,  "this  striped  coat  of  climates,  this  four- 
fold year,"  as  Emerson  quaintly  called  our  temporalities. 
In  his  keen  narrow  track  of  discovery,  opening  out  sudden- 
ly into  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  and  sky,  Kant  of  Koenigs- 
berg  found  out  this  truth,  seen  before  by  Plato,  but  needing 
to  be  restated  in  the  years  preceding  the  French  Revolu- 
tion: 

What  truth  soever  is  necessary  and  of  universal  extent, 
is  derived  to  the  mind  from  its  own  operation,  and  does 
not  rest  on  observation  and  experience.    As,  conversely, 
what  truth  or  perception  soever  is  present  to  the  mind  with 
a  consciousness,  not  of  its  necessity  but  of  its  contingency, 
is  ascribable,  not  to  the  original  agency  of  the  mind  itself, 
but  derives  its  origin  from  observation  and  experience. 

I  make  this  citation  from  a  penciled  note  in  a  volume  of 
French  exposition  of  the  "Transcendental  Philosophy"  of 
Kant,  published  in  1831  by  one  L.  F.  Schon,  --which  came 
to  me  passing  through  the  hands  of  Henry  Giles,  who  made 
this  note  (an  Irish  scholar  and  lecturer  whom  some  of  you 
remember),  of  Col.  William  Greene,  an  army  officer,  and 
of  the  late  Ellery  Charming.    They  have  all  disappeared; 
Emerson  is  gone,  Kant  is  gone,  Plato  and  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples of  Socrates  are  long  since  departed,  yet  the  truth 
thus  stated  remains  with  us,  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was 
when  the  first  man  had  intuition  and  reflection  enough  to 
perceive  its  truth.    Emerson  saw  and  acted  upon  it;  he 
also  set  it  forth  repeatedly,  not  formally  and  drily,  as 
Kant  had,  but  with  a  hundred  illustrations  and  suggestions, 
carrying  the  mind  forward  into  that  whole  realm  of  illu- 
sions of  which  he  wrote  so  brilliantly  in  his  "Conduct  of 
Life."   At  the  close  of  that  volume,  which  drew  forth  from 
Carlyle  such  unusual  and  ungrudging  praise  in  1861,  Em- 
erson said,  --and  here  we  pass  from  his  mysticism  to  his 
practical  ethics: 

It  would  be  hard  to  put  in  more  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy than  the  Persians  have  thrown  into  a  sentence: 

Fooled  thou  must  be,  though  wisest  of  the  wise, 
Then  be  the  fool  of  Virtue,  not  of  Vice. 

There  is  no  chance  and  no  anarchy  in  the  universe;  all  is 
system  and  gradation.    Every  god  is  there  sitting  in  his 
sphere.    The  young  mortal  enters  the  hall  of  the  firma- 
ment; there  is  he  alone  with  them  alone;  they  pouring  on 
him  benedictions  and  gifts,  and  beckoning  him  up  to  their 
thrones.    On  the  instant  and  incessantly  fall  snow-storms 
of  illusions.    He  fancies  himself  in  a  vast  crowd,  which 
sways  this  way  and  that,  and  whose  movements  and  doings 
he  must  obey;  he  fancies  himself  poor,  orphaned,  insig- 
nificant.   The  mad  crowd  drives  hither  and  thither,  now 
furiously  commanding  this  thing  to  be  done,  now  that. 
What  is  he  that  he  should  resist  their  will,  and  think  or 
act  for  himself?    Every  moment  new  changes  and  new 
showers  of  deceptions  to  baffle  and  distract  him.    And 
when,  by  and  by,  for  an  instant  the  air  clears,  and  the 
cloud  lifts  a  little,  there  are  the  gods  still  sitting  around 
him  on  their  thrones,  --they  alone  with  him  alone. 


This,  you  may  say,  is  but  poetry  and  picture;  there  are 
no  such  gods,  and  no  youth  finds  himself  precisely  in  that 
snow-storm.   Nevertheless,   it  is  high  philosophy,  and  this 
is  what  Carlyle  said  of  it: 

I  believe  there  are  in  the  mute  state  a  great  number  of 
thinking  English  souls  who  can  recognize  a  thinker  and  a 
sayer  of  perennially  human  type,  and  welcome  him  as  the 
rarest  of  miracles;  one  English  soul  of  that  kind  there 
indubitably  is.    You  have  grown  older,  more  pungent, 
piercing,  --I  never  read  from  you  before  such  lightning 
gleams  of  meaning  as  are  to  be  found  here.    The  finale 
of  all,  — that  of  illusions  falling  on  us  like  snow-showers, 
but  again  of  the  gods  sitting  stedfast  on  their  thrones  all 
the  while,  --what  a  flat  lax  is  there,   into  the  depths  of  a 
philosophy  which  hardly  three  men  living  have  yet  dreamt 
of.    Well  done,  I  say;  and  so  let  that  matter  rest. 

Undoubtedly  Emerson  had  grown  more  "pungent"  in  the 
quarter-century  which  separated  this  utterance  from  the 
not  less  remarkable  pages  of  his  first  book,  --"Nature." 
But  the  philosophy  intimated  in  1835  was  exactly  that 
thrown  into  parable  in  I860.    Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  slender  first  book,  Emerson  had  said: 

Whatever  curiosity  the  order  of  things  has  awakened  in 
our  minds,  the  order  of  things  can  satisfy.    Every  man's 
condition  is  a  solution  in  hieroglyphic  to  those  inquiries 
he  would  put.    He  acts  it  in  life  before  he  apprehends  it 
as  truth.    Let  us  interrogate  the  great  apparition  that 
shines  so  peacefully  around  us.    Let  us  inquire,  to  what 
end  is  Nature?    All  science  has  one  aim,  to  find  a  theory 
of  Nature.    Whenever  a  true  theory  appears,  it  will  be 
its  own  evidence.    Its  test  is  that  it  will  explain  all  phe- 
nomena.   Now,  many  are  thought  not  only  unexplained 
but  inexplicable;  as  language,  sleep,  madness,  dreams, 
beasts,  sex.    Philosophically  considered,  the  universe 
is  composed  of  Nature  and  the  soul.    Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  all  that  is  separate  from  us,  all  which  phi- 
losophy distinguishes  as  the  not  me,  --that  is,  both  na- 
ture and  art,  all  other  men  and  my  own  body,  --must  be 
ranked  under  this  name,  Nature. 

Here,  then,  was  the  philosophic  problem  stated  in  a 
form  comprehensive  enough,  and  it  is  treated;  and,  I  may 
say,  solved,  in  the  70  pages  that  followed.    "Nature  is  not 
fixed,  but  fluid.    Spirit  alters,  molds,  makes  it.    Every 
spirit  builds  itself  a  house,  and  beyond  its  house  a  world, 
and  beyond  its  world  a  heaven.    Know,  then,  that  the 
world  exists  for  you;  for  you  is  the  phenomenon  perfect. 
What  we  are,  that  only  can  we  see.    Build,  therefore, 
your  own  world."   Here  is  the  secret  of  the  universe  in 
a  nutshell;  compressed,  like  the  genie  in  the  Arab  tale, 
in  a  small  casket. 

Released  from  this  compression,  and  expanding  into 
every  sphere  of  practical  life,  this  abstract  and  enigmatic 
solution  of  the  problem  became  that  habitual  inculcation 
of  right  conduct  in  the  many  volumes  of  Emerson,  which 
hardly  has  a  parallel  in  recent  literature.    The  world- 
famous  "Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius"--that  slight  vol- 
ume composed  by  the  emperor  during  his  last  campaigns, 
and  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  Stoic  righteousness,  with 
a  personal  application  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Antonines,  -- 
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though  interesting  on  many  accounts,   is  of  slight  value 
compared  with  the  Essays  and  lectures  of  Emerson.    The 
best  parallel  with  any  ancient  author  is  found  in  Plutarch, 
whose  genial  and  practical  nature,  rather  than  any  mysti- 
cal elevation  of  thought  in  his  copious  writings,  brings  him 
into  the  same  class  with  Emerson  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
They  were  philosophers  less  by  reason  of  their  books,  — 
though  these  are  of  high  value,  --than  by  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  their  principles  to  their  daily  life.   There  have 
been,  and  there  are  to-day,  many  men  (and  some  women) 
who  can  philosophize  beautifully  in  the  abstract,  who  are 
never  so  much  at  home  as  in  a  metaphysical  argument, 
and  who  yet  never  seem  to  apply  their  principles  to  their 
daily  condition  and  contingencies.    But  the  true  philoso- 
pher, whether  he  can  solve  what  Renouvier  calls  in  his 
latest  book  "the  dilemmas  of  pure  metaphysics"  or  not, 
can  and  does  govern  his  life  according  to  pure  ethics,  or 
as  near  to  that  standard  as  human  frailty  will  allow. 

The  ancient  Greek  term  "philosophy"  has  borne  many 
meanings  since  its  first  originators  gave  it  the  sense  of 
"love  of  wisdom."    It  has  included  in  its  range  almost  all 
the  matters  with  which  the  human  intellect  occupies  itself, 
and  a  hundred  years  ago  was  used  to  indicate  natural  sci- 
ence quite  as  much  as  what,  by  an  odd  employment  of  a 
chance  phrase,  was  called  metaphysics.    In  the  modern 
usage,  which  differentiates  and  specializes  as  much  as 
possible,  while  yet  retaining  inclusive  terms  for  conven- 
ience, we  hold  philosophy  to  be  that  science  which  deals 
with  first  principles,  and  seeks  to  unriddle  the  perplexing 
universe  by  a  special  attention  to  the  three  grand  princi- 
ples of  God,  Freedom  and  Immortality.    In  that  sense  Em- 
erson also  was  a  philosopher.    Those  were  his  constant, 
if  distant,  themes;  they  rounded  and  arched  his  horizon, 
and  vaulted  the  empyrean  above  him;  while  underneath  the 
starry  cope  he  dealt  with  the  questions  of  daily  life,  and 
taught  more  than  any  man  of  his  century  the  noble  lessons 
of  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 

Idealizing  far  beyond  Bacon,  and  a  follower  and  com- 
pleter of  Plato  rather  than  of  Aristotle,  Emerson  yet  dealt 
with  philosophy  according  to  Bacon's  definition,  that  it  is 
'that  part  of  our  knowledge  which  tends  to  make  us  better 
or  happier."    This  was  also  Plutarch's  way,  and  the  path 
of  the  good  Emperor  Marcus;  one  of  whose  teachers  in 
youth  was  Sextus  of  Chacronea,  the  grandson  of  Plutarch, 
whose  little  town  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  was  a  sort  of 
ancient  Concord.    From  the  Chacronean,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius says:    "I  was  made  familiar  with  a  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, and  the  example  of  a  family  governed  in  a  fatherly 
manner,  and  gravity  without  affectation.    I  learned  also  to 
live  as  he  did,  conformably  to  Nature,  to  look  after  the 
interest  of  friends,  and  to  tolerate  ignorant  persons,  and 
those  who  form  opinions  without  reflection."    This  might 
pass  for  an  encomium  on  Emerson;  but  the  virtues  which 
he  displayed,  almost  without  anything  but  self -discipline, 
Marcus  declares,  in  his  modesty,  that  he  had  to  acquire 
from  many  instructors.     From  a  Platonist  he  says  he 
learned,   "not  often  or  without  necessity  to  say  or  write 
that  I  had  no  leisure;  nor  to  keep  excusing  some  neglect 
of  duty  toward  those  with  whom  I  lived  by  alleging  urgent 
occupation."   From  a  Peripatetic  he  says:    "I  received  the 
idea  of  a  polity  of  equal  laws  for  all,  administered  in  the 
way  of  equal  rights  and  equal  freedom  of  speech;  and  if  it 
were  a  kingly  government,  that  it  must  most  of  all  respect 


the  freedom  of  the  governed."   For  Marcus,  though  an 
imperialist  by  accident,  not  by  blundering  ambition,  be- 
lieved, like  Franklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  the  law,  and  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.   From 
the  rough  and  tart  Stoic  Rusticus,  --a  kind  of  Roman  Hen- 
ry Thoreau,  --Marcus  says,   "I  got  the  impression  that  my 
character  needed  improvement  and  discipline;  and  'twas 
from  him  I  learned  not  to  be  misled  into  the  rivalry  of 
sophists,  nor  to  write  on  metaphysics;  and  not  to  be  con- 
tinually giving  little  hortatory  homilies  and  showing  my- 
self off  as  an  ascetic  and  philanthropist,  all  for  display." 
This  was  a  lesson  which  Emerson  did  not  need  to  learn, 
but  which  he  constantly  was  putting  in  practice. 

I  was  familiar  with  the  earlier  writings  of  Emerson  be- 
fore I  knew  more  than  the  name  of  the  good  Stoic  emperor; 
and  when,  in  his  readings  from  Goethe's  "Faust"  in  my 
first  year  at  Harvard  college,  I  heard  the  poet  Longfellow 
read  a  passage  from  the  "Thoughts"  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
I  could  almost  have  sworn  that  the  sentiment  was  Emer- 
son's, though  the  apostrophic  form  of  address  was  one 
not  used  by  Emerson  except  in  poetry.    This  was  the  pas- 
sage, which  Longfellow  read  to  his  class  from  the  Glas- 
gow translation  of  Hutcheson,   in  better  phrase  than  this 
before  me: 

Everything  harmonizes  with  me  which  is  harmonious 
to  thee,  O  Universe!    Nothing  for  me  is  too  early  or  too 
late  which  is  in  due  time  for  thee.    Everything  is  fruit  to 
me  which  thy  seasons  bring,  O  Nature!    From  thee  are 
all  things,  in  thee  are  all  things,  to  thee  they  all  return. 

I  cannot  understand  why  one  of  the  biographers  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  of  them,  says  that 
he  cannot  rise  from  a  study  of  his  Meditations  without  a 
feeling  of  intense  depression.    To  have  lived  in  that  good 
time  of  imperial  Rome  and  to  have  mourned  the  loss  of 
that  emperor  who  was  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  the 
human  race  I  can  understand,  and  it  would  have  been 
natural.    But  that  his  sweet  and  benevolent  private  thoughts, 
written  down  for  his  own  recollection  and  discipline,  can 
give  melancholy  to  a  healthy  mind  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

Whether  this  singular  verdict  be  true  of  the  old  Greek 
book  or  not,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  true  of  Emerson's 
writings,  one  and  all.    They  are  the  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement of  the  young,  the  consolation  and  refresh- 
ment of  the  old.    I  ought  to  know,  for  I  have  tried  them 
young  and  am  enjoying  them  old,  --and  ever  with  the  same 
inward  thrill  which  those  who  have  heard  that  affecting 
voice  can  so  well  recall.    And  the  thoughts  they  embody 
are  not  only  philosophy  in  manifold  intuitions  and  appli- 
cations, but  the  life  and  character  out  of  which  these 
thoughts  came  was  itself  what  the  proverb  calls  history, 
--philosophy  teaching  by  examples.    Let  me  not  be  deemed 
fastastic  for  comparing  the  Roman  ruler  of  the  world  to 
this  private  citizen  of  Concord,  reading  his  lectures  in 
village  vestries  and  the  doleful  audience-rooms  of  wooden 
cities  in  Yankeeland.    If  you  compare  the  results  of  these 
two  lives  you  will  find  that  the  American  yields  in  nothing 
to  the  emperor  born  in  the  purple  of  Rome.    It  was  all 
that  the  brave  and  wise  Marcus  could  do  to  hold  together 
the  dissevering  provinces  of  his  father's  empire,  --to 
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resist  for  20  years  the  disintegrating  forces  of  the  ancient 
civilization  and  live  out  the  rising  tide  of  quarrelsome 
Christianity  on  one  side  and  the  mountain  torrents  of  vig- 
orous barbarism  on  the  other.    His  life  can  be  viewed  with 
depression  of  mind,  if  his  book  cannot;  for  he  was  in  truth 
what  the  Cato  of  Addison  was  only  in  imagination: 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  toils  of  Fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  State. 

He  adorns  the  last  centuries  of  what  we  call  "paganism," 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  senility  of  a  civilization  that  in  its 
vigor  had  done  wonders  for  mankind;  and  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  happiest  embodiments  of  that  liberating  force 
of  mind  and  heart,  but  he  was  vastly  superior  in  all  that 
makes  the  heart  and  pulse  of  Christianity  to  the  bigots  and 
fanatics  who  to  him  represented  the  gentle  Galileean's  re- 
ligion of  the  future.    But  no  such  pathos  belongs  to  the  ca- 
reer of  Emerson,  the  philosopher  of  the  future. 

[For  other  portions  of  this  important  address,  see  San- 
born's Transcendental  Writers  and  Heroes,  pp.  233-236.] 


(144) 
EMERSON  AND  HERMAN  GRIMM 

The  publication  of  a  part  of  the  correspondence  between 
Emerson  in  Concord  and  the  Grimm  and  Von  Arnim  family 
in  Germany,  in  the  April  Atlantic,  is  worthy  of  more  no- 
tice than  it  seems  to  be  receiving;  both  on  account  of  our 
Concord  sage  and  of  Herman  Grimm,  who  has  written  so 
well,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  concerning  America 
and  America's  chief  man  of  letters,  as  Emerson  is  now 
recognized  to  be.    More  will  be  said  hereafter,  when  the 
full  correspondence  comes  out  in  book  form,  and  when  the 
English  translation  of  Grimm's  novel  of  1867  ("Unueber- 
windliche  Maechte")  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  reviewers. 
This  novel,  which  ran  to  three  volumes  in  the  first  edition 
and  covered  nearly  1100  German  pages  in  the  Berlin  im- 
print, has  for  its  wisest  character  an  American  hermit, 
living  near  "Mountainville"  in  what  Grimm  calls  New  Eng- 
land,--a  "Mr.  Wilson,"  who  represents  the  idea  which  the 
novelist  then  had  of  Emerson,  with  some  imaginative  addi- 
tions and  embroideries,  to  suit  the  plot  of  the  long-drawn 
romance.    Its  heroine  is  an  American  heiress,  "Emmy,"  as 
she  is  constantly  styled,  --the  daughter  of  another  Ameri- 
can heiress  and  a  German  immigrant,  who  became  a  dis- 
tinguished American  citizen, --and  the  Forsters  (Emmy's 
family  name)  are  devoted  admirers  of  the  woodland  sage. 
The  story  is  a  novel  of  character,  and  literary  and  artis- 
tic debate,  rather  than  of  incident,  though  the  incidents 
are  many  and  startling  enough  at  times .    The  hero  is  a 
German  count  who  has  ceased  to  be  of  much  account,  in 
the  modern  world  of  discount  and  commercial  activity,  — 
his  highborn  sire  having  left  him  little  but  debts  and  family 
portraits;  an  associate  hero  is  also  a  noble  by  birth,  who 
becomes  a  popular  Berlin  physician,  and  lends  his  eve- 
ning suit  to  the  main  hero,  Arthur,   in  order  that  the  lat- 
ter may  go  to  the  opera  with  the  heroine  and  her  mother 
in  Berlin,  where  the  story  opens.    But  he  must  return  the 
swallow-tail  by  11  o'clock  the  same  night,  so  that  Erwin, 
the  M.D.,  may  go  to  a  ball  therein.   Consequently,  Arthur 


keeps  looking  at  the  clock  while  taking  tea  after  the  opera 
(about  10:15  p.m. --rather  early  for  an  opera  to  close  in 
Boston)  with  the  two  ladies  in  their  hotel;  and  at  the  fated 
hour  he  suddenly  takes  abrupt  leave,  giving  the  reader  an 
alarm  lest  he  may  be  going  to  a  duel,  or  to  run  away  with 
a  princess,  or  in  some  other  traditional  way  come  to  grief. 
For  we  are  not  told  about  the  swallow-tail  until  the  tale  of 
love  has  been  some  time  in  progress. 

Arthur  behaves  more  like  a  first-class  imbecile  than 
like  a  German  count,  or  other  sensible  man,  and  wins  the 
deep  hatred  of  the  mother  of  Emmy,  who  herself  loves  him 
to  distraction;  they  are  separated  and  reunited  in  the  odd- 
est ways,  and  at  last  brought  together  for  good  in  the  for- 
est sanctuary  of  Mr.  Wilson-Emerson.    Arthur  has  come 
over  to  New  York,  loses  his  cash,  almost  dies,   is  saved 
by  a  typical  American  of  New  York,   "Mr.  Smith,"  in  whose 
behalf  Arthur  delivers  a  moving  speech  in  German  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  who  vote  in  New  York;  and  in  due  time 
finds  his  way  to  the  hermitage  of  Wilson.    The  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  the  sage  turns  on  the  character  of 
Americans,  and  Wilson  says,  among  other  things: 

America  is  like  a  healthy  human  body  in  which  all  dis- 
eases show  themselves  at  once  on  the  skin.    Often  that 
destroys  the  beauty;  but  we  soon  get  back  to  health  again. 
With  you  in  Europe  there  is  too  much  care  for  the  rosy 
complexion,  at  the  expense  of  the  inward  parts .    If  any 
one  is  in  doubt  where  the  progress  of  mankind  is  going 
forward,  by  what  means  and  in  what  lines,  let  him  come 
over  to  us  in  America  and  New  York.    But  if  you  wish  to 
understand  us  you  must  live  here  longer.    In  Mr.  Smith's 
circle  you  have  come  to  know  only  select  examples,  and 
have  not  gone  to  the  bottom  of  things .    When  I  speak  of 
our  future,  I  think  less  of  the  individuals  who  have  be- 
come known  through  peculiar  intellectual  gifts  than  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  people,  and  of  the  marvelous  mixture 
of  a  cannibal  instinct  for  making  money,  and  the  higher 
culture,  which  both  live  in  it  and  urge  it  forward. 

This  is  well  said,  and  not  unlike  what  Emerson  may 
have  said;  indeed,  Grimm  is  often  translating  into  his  own 
language  the  thought  of  Emerson,  whom  he  had  read  and 
known  by  correspondence  long  before  he  wrote  this  inter- 
esting but  rather  wearisome  novel.    The  letters  in  the  At- 
lantic show  this,  and  also  give  glimpses  of  that  remarka- 
ble insight  which  Emerson  had,  and  seldom  failed  to  il- 
lustrate even  in  his  briefest  letters .    It  was  in  1 855  that 
the  younger  Grimm,  whose  distinguished  father  and  uncle 
were  still  living,  and  who  was  himself  27  at  the  time,  be- 
gan to  read  Emerson  in  the  first  series  of  Essays;  and  in 
1856  he  opened  correspondence  with  the  essayist.    But  to 
this  first  letter  Emerson  did  not  reply  until  he  had  writ- 
ten, June  28,  1858,  a  letter  to  Gisela  von  Arnim,  Bettina 
Brentano's  daughter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  her 
dramas,  and  complimenting  her  and  her  mother,  the  wife 
of  Clemens  Brentano's  friend,  Von  Arnim.    Gisela  was 
not  then  married  to  Herman  Grimm,  but  the  love  affair 
was  in  progress,  and  doubtless  they  communicated  to  each 
other  these  cherished  words  from  Concord.    Grimm  had 
already  begun,  in  1857,  to  put  Emerson  into  German,  oc- 
casionally, and  first  the  essay  on  Shakespeare  in  "Repre- 
sentative Men."   In  1859  Emerson  gave  him  good  advice 
about  carrying  forward  early  his  poetic  plans : 
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If  you  are  still  young,  you  will  carry  it  very  far,  with 
such  aplomb,  such  reserves,  and  such  mastery  of  your 
means.    But  in  our  distracting  times,  the  writers  failing 
abroad,  with  too  much  information  amassed  upon  them, 
it  needs  the  irresistible  drive-wheel  of  early  manhood  to 
overcome  the  forces  of  dispersion. . . .    That  such  freedom 
of  thought  as  I  use  should  impress  or  shock  an  English- 
man, or  a  churchman  in  America,  is  to  be  expected.    But 
this  same  freedom  I  ascribe  habitually  to  you  Germans. 
It  belongs  to  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Novalis  throughout;  and 
I  impute  it  to  your  writers  whom  I  do  not  know. 

To  Gisela,  yet  unwedded,  Emerson  said  at  the  same 
time  (July,  1859)  in  regard  to  her  letter,  which  must  have 
had  some  of  the  openness  of  her  mother,  Elizabeth,  bet- 
ter known  as  Bettina,  who  was  even  then  ill  with  her  death- 
sickness: 

Thanks  for  the  frankness  and  bravery,  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  these  pages.    They  call  me  out,  and  are  such 
a  surprise  that  I  shrink  a  little  before  so  much  sincerity. 
In  reading  your  letter  I  felt  as  when  I  read  (rarely)  a  good 
novel,  --rebuked  that  I  do  not  use  in  my  life  these  delicious 
relations;  or  that  I  accept  anything  inferior  and  ugly.    I  owe 
you,  therefore,  a  high  debt,  as  exiles  even  do  to  those  who 
speak  their  native  language;  and  think  for  a  time  we  will 
never  speak  the  speech  of  the  streets  again.    But  you  must 
repeat  and  continue  your  good  deed,  to  keep  me  in  my  good 
resolutions. . . .    That  you  make  so  much  of  your  friends  is 
also  the  habit  of  a  noble  soul;  and,  since  life  admits  of 
friendship,  why  should  we  ever  suffer  it  to  be  cheap  and 
apathized?. . .    The  novel  seems  to  me  a  form  that  is  al- 
ways in  season;  whilst  the  drama,  though  it  was  once  the 
right  form,  and  then  again  was  right,  yet  seems  to  die  out 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  these  days  to  labor  with  much 
that  is  old  convention,  and  is  so  much  deduction  of  power. 
Certainly  it  requires  great  health,  and  wealth  of  power,  to 
ventriloquize  (shall  I  say?)  through  so  many  bodies;  whilst 
in  the  novel  only  that  need  be  said  which  we  are  inspired 
to  say,  and  the  reliefs  and  oppositions  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   But  in  Germany,  I  can  well  see,  the  drama  seems 
to  cling  about  the  intellectual  heart;  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  "prime  Here  creature"  ("primal  and  joyous  beings") 
that  Dante  speaks  of,  and  could  not  be  ignored. 

What  compliments,  and  how  gracefully  delivered!    In 
a  somewhat  higher  strain  is  that  passage  in  the  letter  to 
Grimm  of  June,  1861,  where  he  speaks  of  'the  penetrative 
virtue  of  well-born  souls."    "Above  themselves  is  the  right 
by  which  they  enter  ad  eundem  into  all  spirits  and  societies 
of  their  own  order.    Like  princes,  they  have  sleeping  ti- 
tles, which  perhaps  they  never  assert,  --finding  in  the 
heyday  of  action  relations  enough  close  at  hand;  yet  are 
these  claims  available  at  any  hour,  --claims  against  which 
conventions,  disparities,  nationality,  fight  in  vain.    They 
transcend  all  bounds,  as  gravity  grasps  instantaneously 
all  ponderable  masses." 


(145) 
EMERSON  AND  ELLERY  CHANNING 

While  my  double  is  perambulating  the  Northwest  and 
the  South,  lecturing  on  "Emerson  as  I  knew  him,"  it  will 


be  expected  that  the  Boston  eidolon  should  pay  some  re- 
gard to  that  topic,  especially  in  view  of  the  soon-coming 
Emerson  centenary,  to  be  celebrated  here  and  there  and 
everywhere.    An  appeal  from  clergymen  of  10  denomina- 
tions to  preach  Emersonian  sermons  on  the  24th  inst.,  or 
near  that  date,  comes  to  the  Unitarians  of  Boston,  some 
of  whom  resent  the  statement  therein,  that  Emerson  be- 
longed to  no  sect.    He  was  bred  a  Unitarian,  they  say, 
and  ought  to  pass  for  such  now;  indeed,  they  began  their 
anniversary  on  the  19th  here,  with  Dr.  Channing,  and  end 
it  on  the  25th  with  Emerson--two  pillars  of  their  latter- 
day  temple.    It  was  not  always  so;  but  let  that  pass.   How- 
ever, I  will  begin  this  letter  with  a  notice  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward's  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  which  has  already 
been  reviewed  by  many  and  criticised  sharply  for  its  bor- 
rowings from  the  French. 

The  book  has  a  French  flavor  throughout,  though  based 
on  solid  English  pudding  and  patrician  life.    Mrs.  Ward 
shows  herself  as  familiar  with  duchesses  as  if  she  had 
lived  with  them  all  her  days;  and  of  course  her  heroine 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  duchess  in  the  end,  though  she  ar- 
rived there  by  a  left-hand  road.    It  is  one  rather  frequent- 
ed by  duchesses,  to  be  sure,  and  still  more  by  countesses 
and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  peerage.    Julie  le  Breton  is  a 
singular  heroine--an  ethereal  and  spiritualized  Becky 
Sharp,  while  her  Jacob  is  another  manifestation  of  Thack- 
eray's Maj.  Dobbin  doubled  with  Col.  Newcome.    Very 
successful  with  the  details  of  feminine  character,  Mrs. 
Ward  does  not  quite  appreciate  the  masculine  Briton;  as, 
indeed,  few  women  do  conceive  justly  the  male  character, 
so  unlike  their  own.    The  whole  world  of  Mayfair  and  the 
foreign  office  as  depicted  in  this  book  does  not  quite  justi- 
fy Emerson's  English  view  of  it: 

The  prosperous,  the  beautiful, 

To  me  seem  not  to  wear 
The  yoke  of  conscience  masterful, 

Which  galls  me  everywhere. 

For,  indeed,  Mrs.  Ward  throws  in  a  spicing  of  conscience 
where  it  might  have  been  least  expected.  The  story  inter- 
ests, and  is  pathetic,  but  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  serial. 

Emerson's  letters  to  S.  G.  Ward,  quoted  in  the  May 
Critic,  are  generous  and  judicious,  and  have  a  personal 
note  not  always  found  in  his  correspondence,  as  where  he 
writes  to  Ward  in  1839: 

I  received  your  note  and  the  inclosed  verses  (of  Ellery 
Channing)  by  mail,  though  I  acknowledge  it  so  tardily.    I 
write  so  late,  I  believe,  because  I  liked  the  message  so 
well  I  was  willing  to  wait  for  a  select  hour  to  reply  to 
what  took  my  fancy  with  the  most  agreeable  surprise. 
Certainly  your  friend,   in  these  lines  and  in  the  very  few 
others  that  I  have  seen,  goes  to  the  very  end  of  the  poetic 
license  and  defies  a  little  too  disdainfully  his  Dictionary 
and  his  Logic.    Yet  his  lines  betray  a  highly  poetic  tem- 
perament, and  a  sunny  sweetness  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  are  high  gifts;  and  the  voluminous  eloquence  of  his 
Spenserian  stanza,  so  bland  and  flexible,  is  in  itself  an 
indication  of  great  skill  and  cunning.    Perhaps  I  judge  the 
lines  too  partially  on  account  of  their  subject,  and  the  af- 
fectionate playfulness  with  which  he  treats  it,  as  indeed 
I  was  very  happy  to  meet  this  kindness;  but  I  know  the 
lines  would  have  pleased  me  if  addressed  to  a  third  per- 
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son;  and  I  think  bad  praise  much  more  annoying  than  cen- 
sure. 

The  allusion  is  to  some  verses  in  praise  of  Emerson,  writ- 
ten earlier  than  the  Ode,  which  appeared  in  the  Second  Se- 
ries of  Channing's  poems  in  1847.    There  are  many  "Spen- 
serian stanzas"  among  the  early  pieces  that  quite  merit  the 
favor  indicated  by  Emerson.    Here  is  one  from  the  long, 
unfinished  poem  which  perhaps  Emerson  had  before  him 
as  he  wrote;  and  which  shows  how  early  Channing  had  im- 
bibed the  influence  of  Shelley.   It  seems  to  have  been  begun 
when  he  was  not  yet  1 6 : 

I  sit  upon  the  brink  of  waters  clear, 

Green  trees  are  round  me,   'neath  the  silken  sedge; 

And  distant  far,  bold  mountain -scalps  appear, 

While  on  a  sunny  unapproached  ledge 

Looks  fearfully  a  wild  flower  o'er  its  edge; 

The  flower  lives  soft  upon  that  sober  place. 

The  mountain  peaks  pierce  heaven  like  a  wedge; 

O  were  I  looking  on  thy  sunlight  face, 

Yes,  Thine!  there  was  to  me  what  I  no  more  shall  trace. 

The  praise  playfully  conveyed,  of  which  Emerson  spoke, 
must  have  been  couched  in  a  sonnet,  of  which  this  is  the 
conclusion: 

Welcomest  blessings  be  then  all  thy  dower,  — 
Sight  of  the  winter  lakes,  and  trees  and  field, 

Loitering  at  times  the  unobtrusive  stream 
Canopied  by  the  stars;  and  may  the  hour 

Of  dawn,  Assyrian,  thee  imperial  yield 
Conquests  of  truth  for  thy  poetic  theme! 

Emerson  went  on  with  these  general  remarks,  still  useful 
to  the  tribe  of  unread  poets: 

You  must  not  despair  of  your  friend's  success  because 
of  any  temporary  inaction.    Wit  and  imagination,  Milton 
said,  are  tender  maidens;  and  Margaret  Fuller  showed  me 
not  long  ago  a  sentence  of  De  Vigny,  --that  the  Poet  must 
lose  a  good  many  days  in  order  to  have  one  great  day.   Be- 
sides, --though  I  have  to  acknowledge  times  as  much  as 
Dr.  Johnson  did,  to  own  the  existence  of  weather,  — yet  it 
seems  as  though  a  certain  perplexity  and  hesitation  were 
all  but  universal  among  the  contemplative  class  of  persons 
in  this  country  at  this  moment;  the  very  children  are  af- 
fected with  skepticism  and  ennui.    Even  the  active,  except 
in  a  few  very  happy  instances,  appear  to  owe  their  health 
and  efficiency  to  their  foregoing  the  exercise  of  thought 
and  the  creative  arts.    So  general  a  mischief  will  be  ac- 
companied by  its  own  secret  advantages . 

While  Emerson's  letter  was  reaching  Mr.  Ward,  young 
Channing,  speeding  toward  his  prairie  home  in  Illinois,  and 
pausing  at  Lenox  with  the  Sedgwicks,  was  sending  this  prose 
poem  to  Ward,  who  the  next  year  introduced  him  to  Emer- 
son: 

My  Dear  Friend:    I  have  got  so  far,  on  my  tour  to  the 
West,  as  Lenox,  Mass. , --and  having  opportunity  to  write, 
send  you  a  few  lines.    Yesterday,  — a  wonderfully  clear 
day:  from  early  dawn  to  sunset  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in 


the  whole  heavens;  the  woods  are  putting  on  their  hectic 
draperies.    Red  leaves  are  the  dressing  of  autumnal 
scenes,  but  beautiful  and  tranquil,  like  the  death  of  a 
good  man,  seems  the  sunset;  while  early  in  the  morn, 
the  vigor  of  the  hoar  frost  shows  that  Nature  is  as  strong 
and  healthy  as  of  old,  and  that  the  world  is  not  a-dying 
yet. 

This  yearly  creation  of  this  mighty  soul,  that  is  young 
and  old  every  year,  --that,  although  now  in  the  Spring, 
holds  under  it  these  pale  colors  of  the  autumnal  face,  — 
this  ever-coming  of  a  revolution,  --makes  man  himself, 
only  child  here  in  his  flesh  of  this  great  miracle,  a  re- 
volving creature.    And  Spring  and  Autumn,  rich  Summer, 
with  wild  fruitage,  stern  Winter,   in  his  chill,  sad  robes, 
-  -clothe  me  and  you  and  all  of  us  mortals  in  their  chang- 
ing vestures.    Ah  me!  and  one  day  another  dress  shall  we 
put  on,  after  we  have  worn  away  the  softly-sliding  edges 
of  our  present  fabric, 

Who  shall  its  colors  know, 
Who  shall  the  patterns  show? 

In  1842  Channing  and  Miss  Ellen  Fuller  were  married 
(as  Hawthorne  and  Miss  Sophia  Peabody  were  a  few  months 
earlier),  and  in  April,  1843,  while  Hawthorne  was  pass- 
ing his  first  springtime  in  the  Old  Manse,  Channing  went 
to  Concord  to  live  in  what  he  called  'the  Red  Lodge,"  on 
the  edge  of  Emerson's  garden.    This  led  to  much  intimacy 
between  him  and  Emerson,  and  they  walked  together  for 
years,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  whenever  Emerson  was 
not  absent  on  his  lecturing  tours .    Some  record  of  these 
walks  was  kept  in  Emerson's  journals,  and  was  turned 
over  by  him  to  Channing  in  1853  for  the  preparation  of  a 
book,  which  was  to  be  called  "Concord  Walks,"  and  was 
to  contain  conversations  between  Emerson  and  his  two 
friends,  Thoreau  and  Channing;  as  well  as  similar  talks 
and  walks  of  Channing  and  Thoreau,  recorded  by  either. 
The  book  was  prepared,  but  never  printed  in  extenso; 
portions  of  it,  however,  including  some  verses  of  Emer- 
son not  before  printed,  came  out  in  Channing's  life  of 
Thoreau  in  1873.    In  their  journals  both  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  complained  of  Channing's  lack  of  definiteness, 
a  defect  of  which  he  was  himself  well  aware,  and  had  long 
striven  to  overcome.    In  a  journal  kept  by  Channing,  after 
Thoreau's  death,  in  imitation  of  Thoreau  (though  he  was 
anything  but  an  imitator),  he  wrote  (in  1867): 

I  have  never  had  the  talent  of  definiteness.    This  want 
has  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  an  acquaintance 
with  science.    I  should  have  liked  science;  I  enjoy  accu- 
racy, but  I  do  not  get  it.    I  sometimes  make  guesses  about 
birds  or  beasts,  or  about  words;  but  as  to  accurate  knowl- 
edge, I  know  it  not.    Not  from  indolence,  --for  I  am  will- 
ing to  lay  out  plenty  of  work  in  acquiring  it;  but  I  think  I 
have  not  the  talent.    I  am  no  student  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word;  and  of  all  the  studies  I  have  made  I  retain 
hardly  a  trace.    I  do  not  know  science,  and  I  know  that  I 
do  not  know  it,  and  that  I  never  shall  know  it,  --never; 
and  that  I  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  class  in  which  I 
stood  at  the  bottom.    I  may  weep,  but  I  cannot  make  my- 
self over.    Indefinite  I  was  born,  indefinite  I  shall  die. 

Thoreau  had  seen  this  trait  in  his  friend,  and  noted  it 
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down  in  those  journals  which  nothing  escaped.  In  March, 
1856,  Thoreau  wrote  to  a  friend  at  New  Bedford,  whither 
Charming  went  to  help  edit  the  Mercury  newspaper  in  the 
autumn  of  1855,  a  letter  in  which  he  said: 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  other  day  that  Channing  was 
in  New  Bedford.    When  he  was  here  last  (in  December,  I 
think)  he  said,  like  himself,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  where 
he  lived?  "that  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  place";  so 
it  remained  in  a  degree  of  obscurity  to  me.    As  you  have 
made  it  certain  to  me  that  he  is  in  N.  B. ,  perhaps  I  can 
return  the  favor  by  putting  you  on  the  track  of  his  board- 
ing-house.  Mrs.  Arnold  told  Mrs.  Emerson  where  it  was; 
and  the  latter  thinks  it  was  at  a  Mrs.  Lindsay's.    I  am  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  you  are  getting  on  bravely  with  him  and 
his  verses.    He  and  I,  you  know,  have  been  old  cronies,  -- 

Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade  and  rill, 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared, 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heared,  etc. 
But  O  the  heavy  change  now  he  is  gone! 

A  similar  regret  was  expressed  by  Channing  pathetically, 
in  March,  1867: 

No  part  of  anything  I  want  or  need  lies  in  the  world  of 
the  Past.    The  world  beyond,  — the  other  sphere,  --seems 
now  to  hold  all  I  need  or  want,  whether  oblivion  or  punish- 
ment; this  sphere  having  lost  its  interest.    How  should  the 
birds  of  spring  or  its  buds  affect  me,  who  have  not  only 
ceased  to  sing  them,  but  have  lost  the  companion  with  whom 
I  walked  among  the  birds  and  buds?    It  makes  a  difference, 
this  going  about  alone;  and  I  in  vain  strive  to  realize  any 
conception  I  had  of  those  past  years  now.    I  know  them  not; 
and  only  wait  to  be  released. 

Channing  could  be  definite  enough  in  criticising  authors. 
In  1852  he  was  confined  to  his  Concord  house  (opposite  Tho- 
reau's  village  home)  by  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  during 
which  Emerson  supplied  him  with  books;  for  at  that  time 
he  had  not  begun  to  collect  the  odd  library  which  in  the 
years  from  1866  to  his  death  in  1901  grew  to  more  than 
6000  volumes,  all  of  which  he  gave  away  before  death.    In 
a  letter  to  Emerson  acknowledging  some  of  these  loans  for 
reading,  Channing  said:   "I  am  glad  Christ  was  not  born  in 
England;  his  adventures  would  have  read  very  different." 


(146) 
REMINISCENCES  OF  EMERSON  AND  THEODORE  PAR- 
KER /  Frank  B.  Sanborn  in  the  Parker  Memorial  Building 
in  Boston,   Last  Evening. 

We  are  met  together  to  commemorate,  more  than  to 
criticise;  to  dwell  on  those  qualities  in  the  illustrious  pair 
whom  this  occasion  links  together  in  remembrance,  as 
they  were  intimately  joined  in  the  companionship  of  a  great 
cause.    Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker!  here  they  labored 
in  unison,  but  with  talents  diverse  and  genius  sufficiently 
unlike  to  guard  them  from  imitating  the  attractive  quali- 
ties that  each  had,  --and  lacked.    To  both  was  given  a 


grand  fructifying  power  over  their  age,  but  working  in 
ways  unlike  and  with  results  diverse.    Each  has  com- 
memorated the  other,  — Emerson  saying  over  Parker's 
grave  the  fitting  words  that  no  other  could  marshal  so 
well,  --Parker,  in  a  long  essay,  defining  and  portraying 
the  genius  and  the  qualities  he  had  long  admired,  yet  knew 
how  to  estimate  and  did  not  overrate.    And  what  I  have  to 
say  to-night  will  be  in  the  main  taken  from  these  remark- 
able characters  of  each  other,  drawn  in  fairness,  without 
partiality  and  without  envy,  --twin  vices  from  which  both 
were  wonderfully  free. 

Emerson  was  the  elder  by  more  than  seven  years,  and 
entered  upon  life  earlier  and  with  more  outward  advan- 
tages than  Parker.    Both  were  born  for  a  public  career 
and  for  the  tasks  of  oratory,  but  Emerson,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  long  line  of  clergymen,  had  inherited  those  graces 
of  speech  and  manner  which  in  Parker  must  be  the  fruit  of 
earnest  study  and  long  practice.    Emerson,  sprung  from 
the  clergy  and  naturally  of  a  patrician  race,  though  poor 
and  imbued  with  humility;  Parker,  descended  from  yeomen 
and  mechanical  ancestors,  could  hardly  find  among  his 
forefathers  that  one  orthodox  parson  who  is  the  heirloom 
of  every  New  Englander  of  the  old  stock,  --such  were  the 
contrasts  between  them  in  childhood  and  youth.    Emerson 
left  his  college  at  18,  while  Parker  could  barely  gain  en- 
trance to  the  same  college  at  20,  and  took  no  degree  till 
he  was  30,  and  already  a  thorough  scholar  and  a  power 
over  men  and  women  in  the  pulpit. 

The  two  friends  were  not  early  acquainted,  nor  was 
their  youth  and  physical  habit  the  same.    Parker  was 
energetically  studious  from  boyhood,  with  an  iron  con- 
stitution, strengthened,  and  not  yet  insidiously  sapped, 
by  his  constant  application  to  manual  and  intellectual  la- 
bor; with  very  little  leisure,  either  for  society  or  for 
calm  meditation.    Emerson  had  inherited  a  studious  hab- 
it, but  not  of  that  all-devouring  kind  which  gave  Parker 
his  wide  knowledge  of  books  in  every  direction;  Emer- 
son's mind  was  always  a  selective  one,  and  confined  him 
to  a  narrower  but  more  leisurely  range  of  reading;  while 
his  early  ill-health  sent  him  upon  travels,  and  imposed  a 
leisure  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  world  at  large,  which 
Parker  only  acquired  long  afterward.    Both  were  scholars 
and  rare  ones,  but  to  scholarship,  in  a  narrower  range 
of  studies,  Emerson  added  an  urbanity  derived  in  part 
from  a  fortunate  disposition,  receptive,  tolerant  and  se- 
rene, and  in  part  from  his  youthful  experiences  and  wide 
acquaintance.    He  was  thus  a  'man  of  the  world,"  as  we 
say,  much  earlier  in  his  career  than  Parker  could  be, 
from  his  strenuosity  in  study,  and  his  bread-winning  con- 
finement to  a  few  towns  and  one  important  though  small 
city,  --the  Boston  that  was  common  to  both,  though  only 
Emerson  was  born  there.    A  Bostonian  by  birth,  Emer- 
son chose  a  country  life,  and  long  avoided  cities  except 
for  travel  and  audiences;  while  Parker,  born  in  a  seclud- 
ed quarter  of  the  small  town  of  Lexington,  early  sought 
the  city  by  a  natural  instinct,  and  spent  his  busy  life 
chiefly  in  Boston,  or  on  its  edge,  in  West  Roxbury.    He 
thus  became  a  man  of  the  world  by  contact  with  all  classes 
of  men  and  women  in  city  life;  while  in  Emerson's  case  it 
was  by  a  more  select  acquaintance  with  the  class  to  which 
he  naturally  belonged.    Simple  in  his  tastes,  and  with  lit- 
tle of  that  adaptiveness  in  dress  and  social  manners  which 
men  of  the  world  cultivate,  Emerson  yet  found  himself 
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always  equal  to  the  society  in  which  he  was  thrown,  and 
often  quite  above  it  through  his  native  generosity  and  origi- 
nality.   Parker,  more  scrupulous  in  his  attire,  and  more 
popular  in  his  manners,  yet  lacked  a  little  of  the  grand 
air,  and  could  not  pose. 

Both  these  earnest  preachers  trained  the  audiences  who 
listened  to  them,  --Emerson  in  many  years  of  sermonizing 
and  lecturing,  before  he  became  an  accepted  teacher  of 
the  multitude,  as  he  is  to-day,  — Parker  in  a  few  strenuous 
years  of  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  men  and 
women  of  most  heart  and  conscience  in  the  land.    In  both 
cases  their  hearers  were  chiefly  young,  or  had  been  im- 
pressed in  youth;  for  it  is  the  young  in  whom  the  heart  and 
conscience  are  quickest  to  respond  to  generous  sentiment 
and  austere  principles.    But  Parker  quickly  conquered  for 
himself  a  hearing  wherever  men  value  courage  and  philan- 
thropy; he  was  seen  to  be  a  man  not  averse  to  controversy, 
but  seeking  it  for  the  good  of  others,  not  for  the  mere  love 
of  a  fight.    He  was  hated  at  a  distance,  by  men  whose  self- 
ish interests  might  suffer  from  the  prevalence  of  his  prin- 
ciples, but  he  had  no  enemies  among  the  thousands  who 
thronged  to  hear  his  sermons  or  his  lectures.    They  recog- 
nized in  him  an  unselfish  friend  of  man,  and,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases  "the  common  people  heard  him  glad- 
ly."  He  did  not  seek  to  win  them  by  flattering  their  pride 
or  cottoning  to  their  self-interest,  — he  told  them  the  truth 
they  ought  to  hear,  but  with  no  wish  to  offend  or  provoke; 
and  he  seldom  did  offend  or  provoke  his  audience.   Neither 
Parker  nor  Emerson  were  agitators  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  word.    They  did  not  agitate  for  the  sake  of  strife,  but 
for  the  satisfaction  of  conscience;  when  they  reproved  (and 
this  was  specially  true  of  Parker)  they  did  it  sadly,  or  with 
a  touch  of  humor  that  disarmed  personal  resentment.    It 
was  not  they,  but  truth  and  conscience  speaking  through 
them,  that  gave  the  rebuke  or  pointed  the  satire.    In  im- 
mediate effect  Parker  far  surpassed  Emerson;  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  hearers,  in  the  vogue  given  to  his  discourses, 
in  the  multitude  of  those  who  came  to  consult  him  or  wrote 
to  him  from  afar.    He  was  the  bishop  of  a  an  immense  dio- 
cese, the  apostle  of  regions  farther  apart  than  the  small 
circle  about  the  Levant,   in  which  Paul  journeyed  and 
preached  and  carried  on  correspondence.   And  his  apostle- 
ship  was  much  more  productive  of  immediate  effect.   Paul's 
influence  was  most  felt  centuries  after  his  Roman  martyr- 
dom; he  raised  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  sea  of  imperial 
despotism,  which  tranquilly  yielded  to  tyrant  after  tyrant, 
and  to  which  all  religions  were  much  the  same,  if  they  did 
not  threaten  the  authority  of  powerful  men  or  old  establish- 
ments.   From  Claudius  to  Nero,  from  Nero  to  Vespasian, 
what  could  a  provincial  Jew  do  to  hasten  or  impede  the 
fates  of  Rome?    Nothing  and  less  than  nothing;  his  effect 
must  be  with  succeeding  ages,  and  through  his  rhetorical 
pen. 

Not  so  with  Parker,  though  it  will  be  very  much  so  with 
Emerson .    Parker  prepared  the  way  for  that  triumph  of  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  North  which,  five  years  after 
his  burial  in  Florence  (May,  1860),  had  swept  away  the 
fast-rooted  institution  of  negro  slavery.    In  concert  with 
a  few  men, --Garrison,  Phillips,  John  Brown,  Sumner, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  example,  --Parker  convinced  the 
conscience  of  the  North  that  slavery  was  wrong;  and  he 
agreed  with  Lincoln,  Gerrit  Smith  and  John  Brown  that 
Union  was  right  and  must  be  maintained,  --that  slavery 


and  not  anti- slavery  was  the  parent  of  disunion.  Emer- 
son had  the  same  view,  but  approached  the  subject  with  a 
proclamation  of  deeper  principles,  unshaken  by  any  tran- 
sient event,  secession,  civil  war,  reconstruction,  expan- 
sion, imperialism,  --any  of  the  phases  of  misgovernment 
into  which  the  masses  are  apt  to  fall,  at  the  push  of  igno- 
rant or  wicked  politicians.  His  simple  statement  of  cause 
and  effect  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter: 

Who  makes  the  Abolitionist?  the  Slaveholder.    The 
sentiment  of  mercy  is  the  natural  recoil  which  the  laws 
of  the  universe  provide,  to  protect  mankind  from  destruc- 
tion by  savage  passions.    The  arch- Abolitionist- -older 
than  Brown,  older  than  the  Shenandoah  mountains,  --is 
Love,  whose  other  name  is  Justice;  which  was  before 
Alfred,  before  Lycurgus,  before  Slavery- -and  will  be 
after  it. 

Neither  with  Emerson  nor  with  Parker  was  the  nega- 
tion of  slavery  the  sole  feature  of  their  activity;  they  drove 
abreast  a  whole  team  of  reforms,  many  of  which  have 
come  to  their  own  in  the  intervening  60  years.    But  Par- 
ker was  the  more  incessant  in  his  appeal  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth;  that  was  the  gospel  he  preached,  and  for 
which  he  worked  himself  to  death  in  this  scarcely  grate- 
ful city  of  Boston,  for  whose  good  he  strove  so  hard.    Let 
Emerson  say  how: 

He  has  so  woven  himself  in  these  few  years  into  the 
history  of  Boston  that  he  can  never  be  left  out  of  your  an- 
nals.   It  will  not  be  in  the  acts  of  city  councils,  nor  of 
obsequious  mayors;  north  in  the  state-house,  the  procla- 
mations of  governors  with  their  failing  virtue,  that  coming 
generations  will  study  what  really  befell.    But  in  the  plain 
lessons  of  Theodore  Parker  in  this  Music  hall,  in  Faneuil 
hall,  or  in  legislative  committee  rooms,  the  true  temper 
and  authentic  record  of  these  days  will  be  read.    The  next 
generation  will  care  little  for  the  chances  of  elections  that 
govern  governors  now;  it  will  care  little  for  fine  gentle- 
men who  behaved  shabbily,  — but  it  will  read  very  intelli- 
gently in  his  rough  story  what  part  was  taken  by  each  ac- 
tor, who  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
came  to  the  rescue  of  civilization  at  a  hard  pinch,  --and 
who  blocked  its  course.    Ah,  my  brave  brother!  the  nature 
of  the  world  will  affirm  to  all  men  in  all  times  that  which 
for  25  years  you  valiantly  spoke!    The  winds  of  Italy  mur- 
mur the  same  truth  over  your  grave,  the  winds  of  America 
over  these  bereaved  streets;  the  sea  which  bore  your 
mourners  home  affirms  it, --the  stars  in  their  courses, 
and  the  inspirations  of  youth.    Whilst  the  polished  and 
pleasant  traitors  to  human  rights,  with  perverted  learning 
and  disgraced  graces,  rot  and  are  forgotten  with  their 
double  tongue,  saying  all  that  is  sordid  for  the  corruption 
of  mankind . 

With  such  unwonted  fierceness  did  Emerson  speak  in  my 
hearing  at  the  memorial  service  of  Boston  for  Parker. 
Parker  had  paid  his  tribute  to  Emerson  10  years  before, 
in  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  for  March,  1850,  with  in- 
sight that  the  half-century  since  elapsed  could  hardly  bet- 
ter, except  in  regard  to  Emerson's  poems,  which  Parker, 
from  some  original  defect  in  his  nature,  could  not  appre- 
ciate.   He  said: 
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Emerson  is  the  most  American  of  our  writers,  the  most 
republican  of  republicans,  the  most  protestant  of  the  dis- 
senters .    Yet  he  is  almost  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  our 
writers,  the  least  restrained  and  belittled  by  the  popular 
follies  of  the  nation  or  the  age.    With  the  hopefulness  and 
buoyant  liberty  of  America,  he  has  none  of  our  ill-man- 
nered boasting.    He  criticises  America  often;  he  always 
appreciate  it;  he  seldom  praises  and  never  brags  of  our 
country.    He  is  still  the  master  of  himself;  no  man  pro- 
vokes him  into  even  a  momentary  imitation.  Virgil  Homer- 
izes,  Hes iodizes  and  plays  Theocritus  now  and  then;  Emer- 
son plays  Emerson,  always  Emerson.    Even  Goethe,  with 
all  his  equilibrium,  held  his  intellectual  faculties  less  per- 
fectly in  hand  than  Emerson.    His  fondness  for  the  ideal 
and  the  beautiful  does  not  hinder  him  from  looking  real 
and  ugly  things  in  the  face.    His  writings  are  profoundly 
religious;  they  stimulate  to  piety,  the  love  of  God- -to  good- 
ness as  the  love  of  man.    He  has  a  sublime  confidence  in 
man,  an  absolute  confidence  in  God.    He  has  been  accused 
of  pantocism,  which  sinks  God  in  Nature;  but  no  man  is 
further  from  it.    He  never  sinks  God  in  man;  he  does  not 
stop  with  the  law,  in  matter  or  morals,  but  goes  back  to 
the  Law-giver.   With  this  confidence  in  God,  he  looks  things 
fairly  in  the  face;  toil,  sorrow,  pain,  --these  are  things 
which  it  is  impious  to  fear.    Hence  comes  his  calmness 
and  serenity.    He  goes  on  like  the  stars,  above  the  noise 
and  dust  of  earth,  --as  calm,  yet  not  so  cold.    Many  shafts 
has  he  shot;  not  an  arrow  in  self-defense,  not  a  line  be- 
trays that  he  has  been  treated  ill.    To  no  English  writer 
since  Milton  can  we  assign  so  high  a  place.    Milton  him- 
self, great  genius  though  he  was,  and  great  architect  of 
beauty,  has  not  added  so  many  thoughts  to  the  treasury  of 
the  race;  no,  nor  been  the  author  of  so  much  loveliness. 
He  has  not  written  a  line  which  is  not  conceived  in  the  in- 
terest of  mankind. 

Twelve  years  before  this  characterization  of  Emerson 
by  Parker  was  written,  the  young  minister  of  West  Roxbury 
had  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  association  of 
Unitarian  parsons,  at  which  the  religious  attitude  of  the 
heretic  who  had  lately  given  the  divinity  school  address 
was  debated,  and  Parker  reported  it  for  the  information  of 
his  friend,  George  Ellis,  then  in  Europe.    It  reads  oddly 
now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  successors  of  these  min- 
isters are  claiming  Emerson  as  distinctively  a  Unitarian: 

Was  Emerson  a  Christian?    Dr.  Greenwood  of  King's 
chapel  said  he  was  not.    John  Pierpont  maintained  he  was 
an  atheist,  --a  downright  atheist.    But  nobody  doubted  he 
was  a  virtuous  and  devout  man;  one  who  would  enter  heaven 
when  they  were  shut  out.    Of  course,  they  were  in  a  queer 
predicament.    Either  they  must  acknowledge  a  man  may  be 
virtuous,  and  yet  no  Christian,  which  most  of  them  thought 
it  a  great  heresy  to  suppose,  --and  religious,  yet  an  athe- 
ist,--which  is  a  contradiction;- -or  else  affirm  that  Emer- 
son was  neither  virtuous  nor  religious,  --which  they  could 
not  prove.    Dr.  Frothingham  and  Dr.  James  Walker  thought 
he  should  be  called  a  Christian  if  he  desired  the  name. 

After  this  brief  abstract  of  the  debate,  Parker  added  as  his 
comment:   "It  is  quite  evident  there  are  now  two  parties 
among  the  Unitarians, --one  is  for  progress,  the  other 
says,   'Our  strength  is  to  sit  still.'    Dr.  Channing  is  the 


real  head  of  the  first  party;  the  other  has  no  head .    The 
oyster,  which  never  moves,  has  none  and  needs  none." 
This  oyster  party  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Uni- 
tarian party  of  progress  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  place 
Channing,  Emerson  and  Parker  in  the  front  rank  of  their 
sect.    This  could  have  been  predicted,  if  the  sect  itself 
was  to  survive;  for  Protestantism  is  a  continual  advance, 
and  the  heretic  of  one  century  is  the  saint  of  the  next. 
Without  claiming  any  special  prophetic  vision,  I  thought 
and  said  as  much  44  years  ago,  of  Parker,  as  he  was 
sailing  eastward  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  lost  health.    These 
were  the  lines,  spoken  at  Concord,  February  23,  1859: 

Church,  city,  school,  in  vain  would  put  him  down,-- 

Himself  a  church,  a  college  and  a  town: 

This  is  the  man  whom  future  fame  shall  set 

Higher  than  partial  friendship  ranks  him  yet. 

With  lofty  thought,  clear  word  and  manly  deed. 

He  stands  the  apostle  of  a  purer  creed, 

That  yet  shall  spread,  till  even  the  church  maintain 

This  wider  truth  she  now  assails  in  vain, 

And  claim  as  her  own  son  the  bold  divine, 

Born  of  impetuous  Paul's  and  Luther's  line. 

What  has  become  true  of  Parker  is  becoming  true  also 
of  Emerson,  although  our  Concord  saint  can  never  be 
quite  contained  within  the  pale  of  any  church,  --having 
that  original  and  devout  nature  which  creates  belief  rather 
than  conforms  to  a  creed,  or  rests  in  an  affirmation,  -- 
still  less  in  a  set  of  negations.    Emerson  organized  noth- 
ing except  his  own  inspiring  life.    Parker,  with  a  real 
genius  for  organization,  hardly  did  more,  so  severe  was 
the  task  imposed  on  him  of  overthrowing  false  beliefs. 
Others,  with  far  inferior  powers,  accomplish  more  in 
organization,  especially  in  these  years  since  the  civil 
war,  so  favorable  for  organized  effort.    But  we  shall  hon- 
or more  and  more  those  lofty  and  original  souls  whose 
work  is  higher  and  less  common;  who  embody  wisdom  in 
serene  forms,  and  encourage  by  their  superior  example 
every  aspiration  of  the  soul  and  every  beneficence  of  the 
heart.    Such  were  Emerson  and  Parker,  the  indoctrinator 
and  the  popularizer  of  a  religious  philosophy,  which  will 
long  continue  to  inspire  mankind,  wherever  truth  is  cou- 
rageously spoken,  and  thought  is  never  dreaded  as  an  in- 
fection.   I  have  some  right  to  say  this,  since  I  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  both,  until  death  sundered  the  familiar 
tie. 


(147) 
EMERSON  AND  CONCORD  TOWN  /  THE  FAMOUS 
"SCHOOL"  OF  1879  /  Part  of  F.  B.  Sanborn's  Ad- 
dress at  Huntington  Hall,  Boston,   Last  Evening. 

The  history  of  Concord  had  been  briefly  told  by  Emer- 
son himself  long  before  he  became  famous,  far  outside 
its  limits  and  those  of  the  small  sect  in  which  the  fortune 
of  birth  and  education  had  placed  him,  --a  man  never  in- 
tended for  any  sect,  but,  like  Goldsmith's  Burke,   "born 
for  the  universe," — yet,  unlike  Burke,   incapable  of  "nar- 
rowing his  mind"  and  giving  up  to  party  or  sect  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.    It  was  only  on  great  occasions  that 
the  town  of  Concord,  or  any  other  town,  rose  to  this  hight 
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of  incapacity.   As  Emerson  said,  in  the  historical  address 
of  1835: 

He  is  ill-informed  who  expects,  on  running  down  the 
town  records  for  200  years,  to  find  a  church  of  saints,  a 
metropolis  of  patriots,  enacting  wholesome  and  creditable 
laws.    The  constitution  of  towns  forbids  it.    In  this  open 
democracy  (the  town-meeting)  every  opinion  had  utterance; 
and  the  vote  of  the  town,  like  the  vane  on  the  turret  over- 
head, was  free  for  every  wind  to  turn,  and  always  turned 
by  the  last  and  strongest  breath.    In  these  assemblies  the 
call  of  interest,  duty,  religion,  were  heard, --and  every 
local  feeling,  every  private  grudge,  every  suggestion  of 
petulance  and  ignorance  were  not  less  faithfully  produced. 
If  the  good  counsel  prevailed,  the  sneaking  counsel  did  not 
fail  to  be  suggested;  freedom  and  virtue,  if  they  triumphed, 
triumphed  in  a  fair  field.   I  have  set  a  value  upon  any  symp- 
tom of  meanness  and  private  pique  which  I  have  met  with 
in  our  antique  records. 

This  was  true  for  all  time,  as  well  as  for  the  two  centuries 
preceding;  it  has  continued  to  be  true,  not  only  of  town- 
meetings,  but  of  the  smaller  or  larger  circles,  religious, 
political  or  merely  social,  in  which  public  opinion  is  made 
up  from  a  seething  mixture  of  interest,  duty,  religion,  pri- 
vate grudges,  open  partialities  and  "every  suggestion  of 
ignorance  and  petulance."    Looking  back  upon  the  public 
record  of  Concord,  as  a  town  opposed  to  human  slavery, 
and  friendly  to  every  freedom  of  opinion,  the  eye  fails  to 
note,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  that  it  was  usually  only 
a  small  minority,  headed  by  Emerson,  who  gave  Concord 
in  due  time,  after  many  struggles  and  defeats  of  the  good 
cause,  this  present  reputation. 

When  Emerson  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  the  vil- 
lage of  his  clerical  ancestors,   in  1834,  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  he  was  hardly  more  in  the  majority  on  ques- 
tions of  religion,  of  politics,  of  philosophy  or  of  social  du- 
ties than  was  his  friend  Carlyle  in  the  enormous,  noisy 
world  of  London.    He  had  abandoned  his  Boston  pulpit  on 
an  issue  of  conscience  in  which  not  a  tithe  of  his  Concord 
neighbors  joined  him;  his  own  titular  grandfather,  Dr.  Rip- 
ley, was  strongly  against  him;  so  was  his  spirited  Aunt 
Mary,  who  had  done  so  much  to  favor  and  guide  the  origi- 
nal bent  of  his  youthful  mind;  so  were  all  the  elders  of  the 
village  churches  and  the  social  circle.    He  had  lived  in 
Concord  five  years  before  he  was  chosen  into  that  club  of 
25  members--a  tavern-keeper,  a  gunsmith  and  a  farmer 
were  preferred  before  him.    His  friends  were  many,  but 
they  were  attracted  by  his  nature  and  his  hospitality,  not 
by  his  independent  attitude  toward  church  and  state;  his 
visitors,  of  the  increasing  brotherhood  of  thinkers  and 
reformers,  were  satirized  and  scoffed  at  by  the  Concord 
gatherings,  whether  in  vestries,  parlors  or  bar-rooms. 
Alcott  and  Thoreau  were  perhaps  extreme  instances  of 
this;  the  commonplace  philosophy  of  the  citizens  and  their 
wives  had  no  room  for  the  revelations  and  inspirations  of 
the  transcendentalists .    Theodore  Parker  had  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  pulpit  of  the  established  church 
(the  First  parish),  but  a  dull  and  formal  good  man,  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  "newness,"  was  preferred  before 
the  downright  man  of  God  from  Lexington;  probably  the  old 
enmity  between  the  two  battle  towns  also  weighed  against 
Parker . 


Active  agitation  against  American  slavery  was  confined 
to  a  few  families,  and  in  them  chiefly  to  the  women  of  the 
household.    It  was  one  of  these,  Mrs.  Brooks,  wife  of  one 
of  the  three  or  four  village  squires,  who  made  the  occa- 
sion, in  1844,  for  Emerson  to  declare  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  negro  as  against  the  slaveholder  and  the  slave  trader; 
whom  Daniel  Webster,  even  then,  was  practically  shielding 
from  the  opprobrium  that  was  settling  down  upon  those  be- 
nevolent assimilators  of  the  Guinea  coast  and  the  Charles- 
ton slave  auctions.    Earlier  in  time,  — in  the  winter  of 
1842-3,  --Alcott  had  been  arrested  and  taken  to  jail  for 
refusing  to  pay  taxes  that  went  to  support  a  slaveholding 
government;  in  which  "civil  disobedience,"  as  Thoreau 
called  it,  when  he  took  the  same  stand  in  1845,  the  great 
majority  of  Concord  citizens  looked  upon  Alcott  and  Tho- 
reau as  troublesome  fools.    Sam  Staples,  the  town  con- 
stable and  county  jailer,  had  the  true  Yankee  perception 
which  made  him  see  the  matter  otherwise.    When  Miss 
Helen  Thoreau  asked  the  good-humored  official,   "What 
he  thought  Mr.  Alcott  meant,  --what  his  idea  was, "--Sam 
replied,   "I  vum,  I  believe  it  was  nothing  but  principle; 
for  I  never  heerd  a  man  talk  honester." 

In  Thoreau's  case  (when,  I  believe,  one  of  his  aunts 
paid  his  tax),  principle  was  also  involved,  but  whim  also, 
and  that  quizzical  humor  which  for  years  misled  Thoreau's 
critics  into  serious  denunciation  of  him  for  unsettling  the 
foundation  of  society.    He  wrote  and  published  his  reasons 
for  refusing  to  be  taxed,  and  his  grounds  of  opposition  to 
the  existing  government  of  the  United  States,  which,  in 
less  than  20  years  afterward,  accepted  his  view  of  slav- 
ery and  abolished  the  whole  institution  at  a  great  cost  of 
life  and  labor.    Thoreau  did  not  live  to  see  that  result 
achieved,  but  he  had  divined  and  forecast  it  in  his  ener- 
getic essay  on  John  Brown,  whom  he  knew  and  admired, 
as  many  of  the  citizens  of  Concord  did.    When  it  came  to 
fighting,  there  was  an  old  instinct  for  resistance  to  ty- 
rants in  the  blood  of  the  descendants  of  the  exiled  Puri- 
tans, which  usually  put  them  on  the  right  side,  and  which 
registered  itself  permanently  in  the  story  of  the  town,  as 
the  fight  by  Concord  bridge. 

But  in  peaceable  times,  the  Concord  majority  sided 
with  itself,  and  did  not  approve  of  people  like  the  aboli- 
tionists and  transcendentalists,  who  would  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  contrary  to  the  peace  and  dignity  of  'Squire 
K.  and  Madam  H.'    Against  such  enemies  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  --yea  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  the  village 
thrill  of  horror  ran,  --all  the  weapons  of  exhortation,  gos- 
sip and  Pharisaic  aloofness  were  directed.    Intolerance, 
that  bosom  serpent  of  New  England,  bestirred  itself  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  the  love  of  meddling  with  other  peo- 
ple's affairs,  so  inbred  in  the  Massachusetts  freeman  and 
church  member,  had  a  dozen  good  moral  excuses  for  its 
activity.    Wendell  Phillips  used  to  say  that  a  Yankee's 
idea  of  hell  was  "a  place  where  everybody  was  compelled 
to  mind  his  own  business."   The  lord  of  the  manor  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  kinsman  and  appointee,  the  parson,  had  a 
traditional  right  there  to  be  meddlesome  in  the  parish; 
in  New  England  this  right  seemed  to  vest  in  a  few  leading 
citizens  and  their  wives. 

Now  what  would  naturally  be  the  effect  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  a  town  like  Concord,  with  these  merits  and  foi- 
bles, of  a  man  of  genius  and  intrinsic  gentleman  like  Em- 
erson? With  his  native  superiority  he  could  rise  above  the 
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local  prejudices,  and  with  his  sweetness  of  temper  and 
love  of  the  human  race,  he  must  gradually  thaw  and  dis- 
solve this  crust  of  provincial  prejudice,  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  free  thought  and  independent  activity.    He  was  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  town,  and  by  many  ties  of 
blood  or  affinity  with  the  old  families;  his  superiority  of- 
fended no  man,  so  veiled  was  it  by  his  simple  and  neigh- 
borly habits;  his  patronage  or  friendship  with  and  for  the 
unaccustomed  visitants  of  Concord,  --persons  described 
by  Hawthorne  in  his  "Mosses"  with  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion, --was  regarded  by  the  townsfolk  as  a  benevolent  ec- 
centricity.  He  had  a  friendly  regard  to  the  old  accustomed 
beggars  and  bores,  --why  not,  then,  for  this  new  variety 
which  haunted  the  village?    The  description  of  Hawthorne 
may  be  quoted,  as  it  often  has  been: 

Never  was  a  poor  little  country  village  infested  with 
such  a  variety  of  queer,  strangely-dressed,  oddly-behaved 
mortals,  most  of  whom  took  upon  themselves  to  be  impor- 
tant agents  of  the  world's  destiny,  --yet  were  simply  bores 
of  a  very  intense  water.    They  were  attracted  by  the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  a  great  original  thinker,  whose  mind 
acted  upon  other  minds  of  a  certain  constitution  with  won- 
derful magnetism,  and  drew  many  men  upon  long  pilgrim- 
ages to  speak  with  him  face  to  face.    Young  visionaries 
came  to  seek  the  clew  that  should  guide  them  out  of  their 
self-involved  bewilderment.    Gray  headed  theorists,  — 
whose  systems  (at  first,  air)  had  finally  imprisoned  them 
in  an  iron  framework,  --traveled  painfully  to  his  door,  not 
to  ask  deliverance,  but  to  invite  the  free  spirit  into  their 
own  thraldom.    Uncertain,  troubled,  earnest  wanderers 
through  the  midnight  of  the  moral  world,  beheld  his  intel- 
lectual fire  as  a  beacon  burning  on  a  hilltop,  and,  climb- 
ing the  difficult  ascent,  looked  forth  into  the  surrounding 
obscurity  more  hopefully  than  hitherto.    The  light  also, 
as  was  unavoidable,  attracted  bats  and  owls  and  the  whole 
host  of  night  birds,  which  flapped  their  dusky  wings  against 
the  gazer's  eye,  and  sometimes  were  mistaken  for  fowls  of 
angelic  feather. 

Presently  the  fame  of  Emerson  began  to  enhance  the 
self-esteem  of  the  town,  which  was  never  a  negligible 
quantity.    To  be  known  as  the  home  of  Emerson,  rather 
than  as  the  scene  of  a  battle,  became  a  common  fancy:  it 
brought  down  into  the  passing  century  that  renown  which 
had  begun  to  seem  distant  and  legendary.    He  had  readers 
in  Concord,  and  an  increasing  number  of  them,  but  by  no 
means  a  majority,  even  of  the  young,  who  were  most  at- 
tracted.   He  had  many  more  hearers,  for  with  native  cour- 
tesy and  loyalty  he  gave  the  little  lyceum,  meeting  in  the 
parish  vestry,  the  essays  that  were  to  delight  audiences 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  London.    Thus  he  began  to  be 
viewed  as  a  property  of  the  town,  --like  the  library  and  the 
antiquarian  museum  of  recent  years;  while  his  house  was 
ever  open  to  the  townspeople,  and  he  met  with  them  on  all 
public  occasions,  except  the  Sunday  services  at  the  church. 

I  have  lately  seen  in  the  reported  address  of  President 
Eliot  at  the  Boston  centenary  of  Emerson  a  singular  state- 
ment which  thus  far  no  one  that  I  have  noticed  has  taken 
up.    It  was  this:   "Emerson  attended  church  on  Sundays  all 
his  life  with  uncommon  regularity."   A  regularity  which 
kept  him  away  from  the  Sunday  services  10  years  at  a  time 
would  certainly  be  called  "uncommon,"  and  such  was  his 


habit  during  the  first  20  years  that  I  knew  him,  from  1853 
to  1873.    I  had  reason  to  know  his  practice,  for  a  consid- 
erable part  of  that  time  I  often  sat  in  Mrs.  Emerson's 
pew  and,  if  not,  at  a  point  where  I  saw  all  its  occupants; 
and  though  I  may  once  or  twice  have  seen  Emerson  in  it, 
the  occasions  must  have  been  very  few.    He  afterward 
took  up,  in  old  age,  the  practice  of  his  earlier  life,  and 
sat  there  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  for  many  years 
he  was  only  seen  at  church  rarely. 

When  I  first  went  to  reside  in  Concord,  in  1855,  I 
passed  my  Saturday  night  at  one  of  the  inns,  then  kept  by 
a  corpulent  democrat,  Col.  Holbrook.    On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, intending  myself  to  go  to  church,  I  asked  my  landlord 
what  religious  societies  there  were  in  town.    "Three,"  was 
his  answer,   'the  orthodox,  the  Unitarian  and  the  Walden 
Pond  association."   What  was  that,  I  inquired.     "Those 
people  who  never  go  to  meeting,  but  walk  in  the  woods  on 
Sundays."    "And  which  do  you  belong  to?"    "The  Walden 
Pond  association."   I  went  to  church  that  morning,  sat 
with  Mrs.  Emerson  and  the  children,  and  in  the  after- 
noon went  to  walk  with  Emerson,  who  certainly  at  that 
era  belonged  to  the  Walden  association,  as  did  Alcott, 
Thoreau  and  Ellery  Channing.    In  the  house  of  the  last- 
named  I  soon  took  up  my  abode,  and  had  the  habit,  for 
some  years,  of  dining  with  Thoreau  at  his  mother's  house 
opposite;  so  that  I  knew  the  habits  of  the  fraternity  very 
well.    Thoreau  had  formerly  walked  to  or  from  the  woods 
rather  ostentatiously  while  the  villagers  were  going  either 
to  his  aunts'  church  (the  Trinitarian)  or  to  Mrs.  Emer- 
son's (the  Unitarian);  but  he  had  given  up  this  form  of 
protest  when  I  knew  him,  and  Emerson  never  indulged 
in  it.    He  spent  his  Sunday  mornings  at  home,  not  infre- 
quently dined  at  his  own  table  with  the  visiting  clergyman, 
and  in  the  afternoon  walked  for  two  or  three  hours  with 
his  children  or  with  visitors.    At  present  more  Christians 
play  golf  in  Concord  on  Sunday  than  belonged  to  the  Wal- 
den Pond  association  in  1855. 

Before  1879,  when  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy 
was  opened,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Concord  authors 
and  their  friends  was  broken.    Thoreau  had  died  in  1862, 
Hawthorne  in  1864,  Mrs.  Ripley  in  1867;  but  Alcott,  after 
other  residences  and  vicissitudes,  had  returned  to  the 
town  for  his  final  earthly  abode.    Nor  is  there,  among  the 
many  compliments  that  Concord  has  received,  any  more 
thorough  or  sincere  than  that  which  Alcott  published  in 
his  volume  of  Sonnets,  --a  work  too  little  known.    It  pre- 
ceded by  only  a  few  months  the  attack  which  terminated 
Alcott's  intellectual  activity,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  monody  on  Emerson  and  two  unfinished  sonnets,  was 
the  last  of  his  poems.    Here  it  is: 

Calm  vale  of  comfort,  peace  and  industry. 
Well  doth  thy  name  thy  homebred  traits  express! 
Considerate  people,  neighborly  and  free, 
Proud  of  their  monuments,  their  industry. 
Their  circling  river's  quiet  loveliness, 
Their  noble  townsmen's  fame  and  history. 
Nor  less  I  glory  in  each  goodly  trait,  -- 
Child  of  another  creed,  a  stricter  state; 
I  chose  thee  for  my  haunt  in  troublous  time. 
My  home  in  days  of  late  prosperity, 
And  laud  thee  now  in  this  familiar  rhyme; 
Here  on  thy  bosom  the  last  summons  wait 
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To  scenes,  if  lovelier,  still  reflecting  thee , 
Resplendent  both  in  hope  and  memory. 

To  the  wishes  and  the  activity  of  Alcott  in  the  years  1878 
and  1879  was  due  the  opening  of  the  school  of  philosophy  in 
the  latter  year;  but  the  presence  of  a  new  philosophic  ele- 
ment in  the  town  (represented  by  S.  H.  Emery  of  Illinois, 
by  his  guide  in  philosophy,  Prof.  Harris,  then  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Jones  of  Jacksonville,  111.)  was  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  success  of  the  school.    The  fact  that 
this  was  a  new  element  aroused  again  the  mirth  and  the 
animosity  of  the  villagers,  at  the  thought  of  philosophy  in- 
vading their  bailiwick.    They  had  ceased  to  regard  Emer- 
son as  a  philosopher,  --he  was  a  townsman, --and  Thoreau, 
extending  his  fame  year  by  year,  had  also  become,  as  Haw- 
thorne did  long  before,  a  glory  to  the  town.    But  who  and 
what  were  these  new  lights,  who  proposed  to  talk  about 
"presuppositions"  and  "categories"  and  "totalities,"  and 
such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to 
hear?  So  the  cry  went  up  against  the  new  school,  and  cheap 
jokes  were  current,  and  the  skeptical  curiosity  of  the  gos- 
sips waited  to  see  what  would  come  of  it  all. 

Although  few  persons  knew  it,  or  could  be  induced  to 
believe  it  at  the  time,  the  original  idea  of  this  school  was 
Emerson's,  and  his  proposed  part  in  it  was  literary  rather 
than  philosophic.   Or  perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  was  a  common  thought  of  Emerson  and  Alcott,  though 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  proposition  by  Emerson  in  a  let- 
ter to  Margaret  Fuller  of  August,  1840.    He  then  wrote: 

Alcott  and  I  projected  a  whole  university  out  of  our 
straws.    George  Ripley,  Henry  Hedge,  Theodore  Parker, 
Mr.  Alcott  and  I  shall  in  some  country  town,  --say  Concord 
or  Hyannis,  --announce  that  we  shall  hold  a  semester  for 
the  instruction  of  young  men,  say  from  October  to  April. 
Each  shall  announce  his  own  subject  and  topics,  with  what 
detail  he  pleases,  and  shall  hold,  say,  two  lectures  or  con- 
versations thereon  each  week;  the  hours  being  so  arranged 
that  any  pupil  may  attend  all,  if  he  please.    We  may  on  cer- 
tain evenings  combine  our  total  force  for  conversations; 
and  on  Sunday  we  may  meet  for  worship,  and  make  the 
Sabbath  beautiful  to  ourselves.    The  terms  shall  be  left  to 
the  settlement  of  the  scholar  himself.    He  shall  understand 
that  the  teachers  will  accept  a  fee,  and  he  shall  proportion 
it  to  the  sense  of  benefits  received,  and  his  means.    Sup- 
pose, then,  that  Mr.  Ripley  should  teach  the  history  of 
opinion,  theology,  modern  literature,  or  what  else;  Hedge, 
poetry,  metaphysics,  philosophy  of  history;  Parker,  his- 
tory of  paganism,  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  modern  cri- 
sis, in  short,  ecclesiastical  history;  Alcott,  psychology, 
ethics,  the  ideal  life;  and  I,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Per- 
cy's Reliques,  rhetoric,  belles  lettres.    Do  you  not  see 
that,  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  chosen  persons,  we 
might  make  a  puissant  faculty,  and  front  the  world  with- 
out charter,  diploma,  corporation  or  steward?    Do  you  not 
see  that  if  such  a  thing  were  well  and  happily  done,  for  20 
or  30  students  only,  at  first,  it  would  anticipate  by  years 
the  education  of  New  England?    Now  do  you  not  wish  to 
come  here  and  join  in  such  a  work?    We  shall  sleep  no 
more;  and  we  shall  concert  better  houses,  economies  and 
social  modes  than  any  we  have  seen. 

This  plan  contemplated  a  winter  school,  and  for  a  long- 
er term;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  scheme  were  those  of 


the  summer  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  three  persons, 
out  of  six  named  in  1840,  who  were  alive  in  1879,  actual- 
ly took  part  in  our  enterprise- -Alcott,  Emerson  and  Dr. 
Hedge.    Had  the  others  lived  they  would  no  doubt  have 
done  so,  too,  for  it  was  their  wish  to  indoctrinate  their 
age  and  country.    Our  summer  philosophers,   represent- 
ing at  least  three  different  systems  of  thought,  but  with  a 
common  wish  to  resist  the  materializing  tendencies  of  the 
times,  had  also  another  hope,  --to  confer  with  each  other, 
in  the  presence  of  younger  persons,  and  thus  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  on  points  that  might  seem  to  be  con- 
troversial.   This  was  well  accomplished,  while  the  large 
attendance  at  the  Orchard  house  and  the  unexpected  popu- 
larity of  the  courses  of  lectures  compelled  us  to  build  the 
chapel  for  audiences  and  to  consult  the  larger  public  who 
depended  on  reports  in  the  newspapers . 

[For  a  different  newspaper  report,  see  Sanborn's  Tran- 
scendental and  Literary  New  England,  pp.  348-350.] 


(148) 
THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  MARGARET  FULLER 

A  pretentious  and  partial  critic,  in  a  hand-book  of 
American  literature  of  a  generation  ago,  --now  pretty 
much  forgotten,  --said  of  Margaret  Fuller,   "This  ex- 
traordinary woman  will  be  a  mere  name  in  our  literary 
history."    To  which  it  was  presently  rejoined,  --Well, 
what  is  Corinna  but  a  mere  name?    What  is  Sappho  but  a 
mere  name,  in  the  "literary  history"  of  Greece?  Yet  who 
would  not  give  all  the  volumes  and  all  the  reputation  of 
Aristarchus  or  Zoilus  for  the  mere  name  that  Sappho 
bears,  and  will  continue  to  bear?    And  now,  so  potent  is 
still  the  name  of  Margaret  Fuller,  dead  these  three-and- 
fifty  years,  that  a  volume  of  her  intimate  letters  finds  a 
publisher  in  New  York,  and  adds  a  new  thread  to  the  parti- 
colored skein  of  her  history  and  genius. 

At  first  blush  the  thought  of  a  volume  of  this  kind, 
brought  out  from  the  depths  of  intimacy,  and  subjected 
to  the  curious  and  misappreciating  eyes  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  American  men  and  women,  must  have  given  pain  to 
those  who  remember  Margaret  chiefly  by  what  her  friends 
said  of  her;  and  but  little  by  the  memory  of  her  own  writ- 
ings, which  seldom  came  up  to  the  expectation  aroused  by 
her  presence,  or  by  the  report  of  those  with  whom  she  as- 
sociated.   A  perusal  of  the  book,  however,  while  it  does 
not  wholly  do  away  with  this  painful  impression,  convinces 
that  it  is  a  real  addition  to  what  we  had  from  her  pen;  while 
the  tale  of  her  acquaintance  with,  and  enthusiasm  for,  the 
young  (yet  not  so  very  young)  Hebrew  who  became  her 
friend  in  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  is  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  fatality  which  her  life  was.    Alcott,  in  his 
sonnet  devoted  to  her,  has  touched,  as  he  commonly  did, 
with  unerring  finger,  the  mystery  of  her  being: 

Yet  even  in  those  retrainings  of  thy  voice 
There  struggled  up  a  wailing  undertone, 

That  spoke  thee  victim  of  the  Sisters'  choice; 
Charming  all  others,  dwelling  still  alone, 

Survives  withal  thy  sex's  valiant  plea, 

And  thy  great  heart,  that  loved  the  brave  and  free. 

James  Nathan,  to  whom  these  letters  and  notes  were 
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sent  in  the  years  1844-5-6,  was  a  Holstein  Jew,  a  little 
more  than  eight  months  younger  than  Margaret  Fuller 
(she  was  born  May  23,  1810,  and  he  February  9,  1811), 
who  came  to  America  at  19,  and  had  been  living  in  New 
York  more  than  a  dozen  years  when  he  met  her  at  Horace 
Greeley's  country  house  on  the  East  river,  in  which  she 
lived  with  Mrs.  Greeley,  who  had  been  one  of  her  hearers 
in  Boston.    The  great  editor,  busy  in  town  all  day  and  every 
day,  directing  the  Tribune,  of  which  Margaret  was  one  of 
the  editorial  writers,  saw  comparatively  little  of  this  house- 
mate, until  she  had  been  living  there  for  months.    He  re- 
spected her  talent  and  gave  her  credit  for  genius,  but  did 
not  at  first  take  to  her  as  a  companion,  --which  was  indeed 
the  experience  of  many  who  afterward  became  her  close 
friends.    She  had  little  personal  charm,  so  far  as  beauty 
and  grace  went;  was  plain,  near-sighted,  full  of  a  certain 
pride,  which  offended  all  who  had  even  a  grain  of  that  com- 
mon quality  in  themselves,  and  at  times  repelling  by  the 
ardor  of  her  enthusiasms,  or  the  excess  of  her  independ- 
ence.   The  portrait  in  this  book  considerably  flatters  her 
in  point  of  beauty,   if  I  may  judge  by  the  friendly  verdict  of 
George  Curtis,  who  knew  her  well  at  this  period  and  after- 
ward in  Italy .    But  with  all  this ,  she  had  an  attraction  for 
the  few,  of  her  sex  or  of  ours,  who  knew  how  to  value 
truth  and  nobility,  under  whatever  veils  of  condition  and 
manner.    Beauty  charms  at  once,  and  soon  may  fatigue, 
unless  it  is  supported  by  wit,  goodness,  sincerity  (of  the 
feminine  kind,  never  quite  open  and  frank,  but  probably  as 
much  so  in  Margaret's  case  as  ever),  or  other  attraction's 
that  in  themselves  are  quite  independent  of  beauty.   It  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Nathan,  who  survived  until  1888,  had  less 
frankness  in  this  relation  with  his  new  friend  than  she  had; 
but  the  absence  of  his  replies  does  not  allow  a  true  verdict. 
That  she  was  disappointed  in  him  is  evident  from  her  com- 
ment in  the  journal  to  which  she  confided  her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  early  in  September,  1846,  being  then  in  Scotland: 

From  1st  June,  1843  to  1st  September,  1846,  a  mighty 
change  has  taken  place,  I  ween.    I  understand  more  and 
more  the  character  of  the  Tribes.    I  care  not.    I  am  re- 
solved to  take  such  disappointments  more  lightly  than  I 
have.    I  shall  write  a  sketch  of  it  and  turn  the  whole  to 
account  in  a  literary  way,  since  the  affections  and  ideal 
hopes  are  so  unproductive. 

The  scene  of  their  first  meeting  was  a  more  idyllic  spot 
than  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  Greeleys;  it  was 
then  so  remote  from  the  Tribune  office,  and  so  retired, 
that  when  the  latter  burned  down  in  the  winter  of  1845,  and 
Mr.  Greeley  could  not  go  home,  he  sent  Margaret's  brother- 
in-law,  Ellery  Channing,  then  a  sub-editor,  up  to  assure 
Mrs.  Greeley  of  his  safety,  and  to  act  as  house- guard.   On 
another  occasion  E.  C.  went  up  after  a  night  snow-storm 
to  shovel  out  the  long  path  to  the  house,  which  Mr.  Nathan 
thus  describes: 

From  the  large  balcony  in  the  rear,  this  old  and  spacious 
mansion,  on  the  banks  of  the  East  river,  commanded  a  no- 
ble view  over  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  down  to  the  bay 
and  up  to  the  sound.    A  long  and  well-shaded  lane,  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Fiftieth  street, 
led  up  to  the  good- sized  and  cultivated  garden  which  sur- 
rounded the  house,  studded  with  fine  old  fruit  and  shade 


trees,  and  extended  over  an  unbroken  plot  of  ground  to- 
ward a  piece  of  woodland.    A  sweet  rivulet  ran  its  bab- 
bling course  meandering  through  dell  and  knoll;  while 
an  equally  lovely  and  winding  footpath  crossed  it  into  the 
woods,  or  led  to  and  over  the  craggy  rocks  that  overhung 
the  river.    Altogether  a  still  and  chosen  spot  for  walk  and 
talk. 

This  scenery,  adorned  by  the  punctually  visiting  moon, 
appears  here  and  there  in  the  letters,  and,  combining  with 
the  notices  of  theaters,  concerts,  charities,  etc.,  pre- 
vents them  from  having  the  tiresome  effect  of  most  love 
letters  on  the  unaffected  third  party  who  reads  them.    Nor 
are  they  of  the  ordinary  sort;  it  being  impossible  to  say 
what  the  actual  relation  of  the  two  friends  was,  from  one 
month  to  another.    On  his  part  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
gone  beyond  sentimental  friendship,  with  perhaps  that 
touch  of  flirtation  which  a  man  finds  it  hard  to  abstain 
from  when  he  thinks  himself  valued  by  a  woman  more 
than  he  deserves.    On  her  part,  it  ranges  from  a  sisterly 
to  a  lover-like  and  then  motherly  sentiment,  according  to 
the  phases  of  the  moon;  and  occasions  some  piercing,  and 
many  pathetic  remarks,  in  her  mere  sincerity  of  expres- 
sion.   Thus  she  writes  in  April,  1845: 

I  thought  of  you  with  that  foolish  tenderness  women 
must  have  toward  men  that  really  confide  in  them .    It 
makes  us  feel  like  mothers;  and  we  wish  to  guard  you 
from  harm,  and  to  bless  you  with  an  intensity  which,  no 
doubt  would  be  very  tiresome  to  you,  if  we  had  force  to 
express  it. . . .    I  wanted  to  do  so,  but  felt  afraid  lest  pain 
should  ensue,  such  as  has  already  ensued;  and  which  my 
heart,  born  for  the  most  genial  confidence,  knows  not  well 
how  to  bear  from  a  cherished  hand.    Truly  the  worldly 
and  manlike  way  in  which  you  spoke  of  circumstances  so 
delicate  was  sad  for  me  to  hear.    My  guardian  angel  must 
take  better  care  of  me  another  time,  and  make  me  still 
more  timid;  for  truly  nothing  but  perfect  love  will  give  a 
man  patience  to  understand  a  woman,  --even  such  a  man 
as  you,  who  have  so  much  of  feminine  sweetness  and 
sensibility. 

She  sends  him  verses  of  Channing,  and  of  another  friend, 
perhaps  one  of  the  brilliant  Sturgises,  who  compares 
Margaret  to  that  "World's  unbidden  guest,"  the  wind,  and 
says,  under  that  figure: 

The  dizziest  hights  are  thine, 
Thy  force  is  felt  across  the  foaming  brine; 
Unbaffled,  thou  dost  dash  aside  the  wave. 
Thou  art  not  awe- struck  by  the  loneliest  cave 
Whose  hollow  sides  reverberate  thy  voice; 

But  when  at  length  thou  sink'st  to  gentleness 
Thou  art  an  angel's  whisper,  sent  to  bless. 
By  thee  the  flames  are  fanned  unto  their  hight; 
The  air  is  purified  by  thy  swift  flight: 

Thou  mournest  round  the  grave  unvisited; 
To  hollow  ruins  all  thy  sighs  are  paid. 
The  lonely  harp  that  hangs  upon  the  wall, 
Attuned  by  thee,  shall  not  neglected  fall, 
But  who  shall  e'er  attune  thy  symphony? 
Thou  art  a  voice,  but  not  a  melody. 
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The  person  who  could  inspire  imaginings  like  these  cannot 
have  been  an  ordinary  woman,  --nor  can  the  one  who  wrote 
these  forcible  couplets.    They  sound  like  the  utterance  of 
Ellen  Sturgis,  and  may  well  have  been.    Something  in  them 
reveals  a  woman's  expression,  so  unlike  that  of  a  man, 
whether  Channing  or  Milton.    It  must  have  been  Ellery 
Channing  of  whom  she  wrote,  --I  mean  Margaret,  — 

I  wish  I  could  retain  C's  talk  last  night,   it  was  wonder- 
ful; it  was  about  all  the  past  experiences  frozen  down  in  the 
soul,  and  the  impossibility  of  being  penetrated  by  anything. 
"Had  I  met  you,"  said  he,   "when  I  was  young!  but  now  noth- 
ing can  penetrate."    "Life,"  he  said,   "is  continually  eating 
us  up.    Mr.  Emerson  is  quite  wrong  about  books;  he  wants 
them  all  good;  now  I  want  many  bad.    Literature  is  not 
merely  a  collection  of  gems,  but  a  great  system  of  inter- 
pretation."  He  railed  at  me  as  artificial.    "It  don't  strike 
me  when  you  are  alone  with  me,  but  it  does  when  others 
are  present.    You  don't  follow  out  the  fancy  of  the  moment; 
you  converse;  you  have  treasured  thoughts  to  tell,  --you 
are  disciplined,  artificial."    I  pleaded  guilty.    "I  shall  not 
like  you  the  better  for  your  excellence .    I  feel  strongly  at- 
tracted toward  you,  but  there  is  a  drawback  in  my  mind. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what.    You  will  always  be  wanting  to 
grow  forward;  now  I  like  to  grow  backward,  too.    You  are 
too  ideal.    Ideal  people  anticipate  their  lives.    They  make 
themselves  and  everybody  around  them  restless,  by  always 
being  beforehand  with  themselves." 

This  man  of  wayward  genius  had  here  hit  upon  the  secret 
of  the  disappointment  which  these  love-letters  disclose. 
Margaret  was  beforehand  with  herself,  and  her  new  friend 
could  not  keep  pace  with  her.   But  none  will  deem  the  worse 
of  her  for  this  experience,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr. 
Gotendorf,  born  Nathan,  on  whom  she  expended  so  much 
passionate  and  sibylline  writing. 


(149) 
REMARKS  ON  EMERSON  /  Familiar  and  Interesting  Talk 
at  Chapel  of  Unity  Church. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  left  an  impression  of  Em- 
erson, his  friend,  with  the  audience  gathered  in  the  chapel 
of  Unity  church  yesterday  afternoon  at  3:30,  which  was  the 
next  best  thing  to  having  a  personal  meeting  with  the  Con- 
cord philosopher  himself.   Mr.  Sanborn  has  spoken  and 
written  often  about  Emerson,  but  what  he  says  always  in- 
terests anew.    He  never  assumes  the  professional  air  of 
the  platform  speaker.    What  he  has  to  say  strikes  one  as 
put  in  just  the  way  which  those  about  whom  he  talks  would 
approve.    Mr.  Sanborn's  approach  to  Emerson  yesterday 
afternoon  was  neither  from  the  standpoint  of  the  essayist 
or  the  biographer;  he  took  enough  from  the  art  of  each  to 
make  his  talk  both  entertaining  and  profitable .    He  spoke 
first  of  the  correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Herman 
Grimm ,  and  read  several  passages  from  this .    Of  all  our 
writers,  except  perhaps  Thoreau,  Emerson  was  said  to 
have  the  power  of  saying  profound  things  in  the  fewest 
possible  words.    It  had  been  said  of  Emerson  and  Haw- 
thorne that  when  the  latter  took  his  journal  to  make  it  a 
part  of  his  published  work,  that  he  wrote  in,  or  added  to 
what  had  been  written,  while  the  former  struck  out. 


An  interesting  glimpse  of  the  habits  of  the  life  of  Em- 
erson was  given  by  Mr.  Sanborn.    Emerson  was  spoken 
of  as  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  neighbor,  who  had  no  per- 
sonal enemies.    He  sought  a  wide  acquaintance,  and  was 
interested  in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  persons .    He 
possessed  the  ability  to  turn  to  his  advantage  and  that  of 
the  person  speaking  conversation.    Emerson  was  said  al- 
most never  to  laugh  outright,  though  he  often  produced 
laughter  in  others.    Mr.  Sanborn  recalled  telling  him  a 
story  which  made  him  twist  uncomfortably  in  his  chair, 
but  he  did  not  laugh.    Emerson  was  always  rendering 
services  to  his  friends.    The  criticism  of  his  journal- 
izing habit  was  spoken  of,  and  it  was  said  that  in  spite  of 
the  disconnected  effect  often  produced,  that  intellectually 
it  is  always  possible  to  see  the  continuity  of  thought.    The 
loss  of  memory  which  troubled  Emerson  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  was  described  as  something  peculiar.    Recent 
events  had  apparently  escaped  him  entirely,  and  when  he 
wrote  his  own  name  he  held  a  copy  of  it  before  him.    But 
past  events  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  50  years  of  age 
were  recalled  in  wonderful  detail.    His  memory,  Mr. 
Sanborn  said,  qualified  him  for  literature,  and  especially 
for  poetry.    His  mastery  of  English  was  described  as  ex- 
traordinary.   His  ordinary  conversation  might  have  been 
published  as  he  uttered  it.    Emerson's  writings  needed 
interpretation,  it  was  said,  not  because  they  were  diffi- 
cult in  themselves  to  understand,  but  because  the  extent 
of  his  learning  gave  his  thoughts  a  deeper  meaning  than 
might  appear  at  first  to  the  casual  reader,  and  because 
of  his  wealth  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Sanborn  came  to  Springfield  yesterday  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Springfield  branch  of  the  national  alliance, 
which  is  to  give  some  attention  to  Emerson  at  its  meeting 
this  year.    At  the  next  meeting  of  the  alliance  Novem- 
ber 11  the  subject  will  be  "Centenary  notes."   At  the 
meetings  which  follow  the  subjects  will  be  these:  Decem- 
ber 9,   "Emerson  and  Carlyle";  January  6,   "The  message 
of  Emerson";  February  3,   "Emerson's  women  friends"; 
March  2,  Emerson's  poetry;  March  30,  Emerson  in  the 
class-room.    Miss  E.  M.  Cook  will  take  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Bradley  Gilman  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  alliance, 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Cook  the  place  of  Miss  Annie  L.  Bailey 
as  recording  secretary. 


(150) 

JONES  VERY  IN  GERMANY— -ABNER  KNEELAND 

AND  MYSTICISM 

Who  would  have  looked  to  find  in  the  year  1 904  an  Aus- 
trian publishing  house  issuing,  amid  its  German  novels 
and  plays,  a  version  of  100  of  the  quiet  sonnets  and  lyrics 
of  Jones  Very,  the  Salem  mystic,  who  issued  his  first  vol- 
ume from  the  asylum  at  Somerville,  where  his  friends 
had  placed  him  with  Dr.  Luther  Bell,  while  his  Concord 
friend,  Emerson,  was  editing  the  prize  essays  on  Shake- 
speare and  the  earliest  verses  in  1838-39?    Yet  here  we 
have  from  the  Austrian  Verlagsstalt,  in  the  Seilergasse 
at  Vienna,  with  branches  at  Linz  and  Leipzic,  a  thin  book 
of  a  hundred  pages,  edited  by  Albert  Ritter,  — "Jones  Very, 
The  Poet  of  Christianity,"  with  a  sketch  of  him,  made  up 
chiefly  from  the  affectionate  memoir  composed  by  William 
P.  Andrews  for  the  edition  of  "Poems  by  Jones  Very"  pub- 
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lished  by  Houghton  in  1883.    Without  being  very  close,  the 
translations  give  the  spirit  of  Very  in  German  phrases  as 
will  appear  by  a  comparison  of  any  two  of  the  sonnets,  in 
the  original  and  the  version.    Visiting  Plymouth,  perhaps 
to  see  Marston  Watson,  who  was  one  of  Very's  pupils  in 
Greek  at  Harvard  college,  Very  saw  a  wild  rose  in  the  Ply- 
mouth woods,  and  the  lovely  sabbatia  or  rose  gentian  on 
the  shore  of  one  of  the  many  Plymouth  ponds  where  it  grows 
(herb  gatherers  styled  it  "Leechpond  rose"),  and  composed 
a  sonnet  on  each.    Ritter  has  versified  both  in  German,  — 
the  first  beginning  in  English: 

Upon  the  Plymouth  shore  the  wild  rose  blooms, 
As  when  the  Pilgrims  lived  beside  the  Bay, 
And  scents  the  morning  air  with  sweet  perfumes; 
Though  new  this  hour,  more  ancient,  far,  than  they: 
More  ancient  than  the  wild,  yet  friendly,  race, 
That  roved  the  land  before  the  Pilgrims  came ,  etc . 

This  smooth  and  artless  verse  is  thus  given  in  German: 

Ein  Rosenstrauch  erblueht  an  Plymouth's  Strande,  .... 


Herr  Ritter. 
heit": 


.translated  the  sonnet. .  .entitled  "Schoen- 


Dein  Antlitz  sah  ich,  ober  der  Wunderschau 

Stand  still  des  Herzens  nimmermuedes  Pochen, 

Im  Haupte  der  Gedanken  kuehner  Bau 

Is  wie  ein  luftig  Kartenhaus  zerbrochen. . . . 

This  is  forcible,  and  not  very  far  from  the  original,  which, 
however,  is  simpler  and  finer: 

I  gazed  upon  thy  face,  --and  beating  life 

Once  stilled  its  sleepless  pulses  on  my  breast, 

And  every  thought  whose  being  was  a  strife 
Each  in  its  silent  chamber  sank  to  rest. 

I  was  not,  --save  it  were  a  thought  of  Thee; 

The  world  was  but  a  spot  where  thou  hadst  trod; 
From  every  star  thy  glance  seemed  fixt  on  me; 

Almost  I  loved  thee  better  than  my  God. 

And  still  I  gaze,  --but  'tis  a  holier  thought 
Than  that  in  which  my  spirit  lived  before; 

Each  star  a  purer  ray  of  love  has  caught, 

Earth  wears  a  lovelier  robe  than  then  it  wore; 

And  every  lamp  that  burns  around  thy  shrine 

Is  fed  with  fire  whose  fountain  is  divine. 

I  suppose  these  two  sonnets  tell  a  tale  of  romantic  love, 
that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Very's  temporary 
insanity,  which  was  preceded  by  the  strange  spiritual  state 
described  so  incomparably  by  Emerson  in  his  Journal,  which 
both  Andrews,  and  Ritter  after  him,  have  quoted.    Ritter 
might  profitably  have  quoted  more,  — this  striking  incident, 
for  example: 

Astonishment  seized  all  the  company  when  our  brave 
Saint  the  other  day  fronted  the  presiding  Preacher.  The 
Preacher  began  to  tower  and  dogmatize  with  many  words. 


Then  I  foresaw  that  his  doom  was  fixed;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  ceased  speaking,  the  Saint  set  him  right,  and  blew 
away  all  his  words  in  an  instant,  --unhorsed  him,  I  may 
say,  and  tumbled  him  along  the  ground  in  utter  discomfi- 
ture, like  my  angel  of  Heliodorus  [in  Raphael's  and  All- 
ston's  pictures] .    Never  was  discomfiture  more  complete. 
In  tones  of  genuine  pathos  he  bid  him  wonder  at  the  Love 
which  suffered  him  to  speak  there  in  his  chair  of  things 
he  knew  nothing  of;  one  might  expect  to  see  the  book  taken 
out  of  his  hands  and  him  thrust  out  of  the  room;  and  yet 
he  was  allowed  to  sit  and  talk,  whilst  every  word  he  spoke 
was  a  departure  from  the  truth;  and  of  this  he  commanded 
himself  to  bear  witness. 

No  wonder  the  Lyman  Abbotts  and  Parson  Hortons  of  the 
day  thought  the  Salem  exhorter  insane;  by  all  their  tests 
he  was,  --if  they  were  sane,  and  preachers  of  the  Word. 
When  he  left  Emerson's  Concord  house,  after  a  few  days' 
visit,  the  host  said:    "Jones  Very  is  gone  into  the  multi- 
tude, as  solitary  as  Jesus.    In  dismissing  him  I  seem  to 
have  discharged  an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  society.   Wher- 
ever that  young  enthusiast  goes,  he  will  astonish  and  dis- 
concert men  by  dividing  for  them  the  cloud  that  covers 
the  gulf  in  man." 

Perhaps  he  did  for  a  time;  but  afterward  he  became, 
as  Emerson  told  me,   "lamentably  sane,"  and  while  re- 
taining his  mysticism,  lost  his  keen  insight,  and  even 
the  faculty  of  rendering  the  secrets  of  outward  Nature 
in  impressive  verse.    Ritter  compares  him  to  Suso  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  with  good  reason;  his  fountain 
was  less  fluent,  but  its  quality  was  the  same,  and  his 
few  writings  will  again  and  again  be  revived  to  meet  the 
taste  of  lovers  of  mysticism  in  all  the  centuries.    He  was 
born  in  1813,  and  died  in  1880,  not  quite  reaching  the  al- 
lotted 70  years.    Abner  Kneeland,  an  earlier  iconoclast, 
tending  to  mysticism,  and  ending  in  a  sort  of  pantheism, 
filled  out  the  full  term,  being  born  in  Gardiner,  Me. ,  in 
1774,  and  dying  at  Farmington,  la.,  in  1844.    He  began 
life  as  a  Baptist,  zealous  for  immersion,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, --soon  adopted  Universalism,  and  published  his 
first  book  at  Keene,  N.H.,  in  1804, — "The  Columbian 
Miscellany," — made  up  of  pieces  original  and  selected, 
with  an  eye  to  their  religious  effect.    It  was  printed  100 
years  ago,  at  Keene,  N.H.,  by  John  Prentiss,  the  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Eliot,  the  wife  of  President  Eliot,  and  con- 
tains, among  other  things,   Leslie's  "Short  Method  with 
Deists,"  once  so  famous,  but  which  would  not  stand  the 
ordeal  of  the  higher  criticism.    That  French  heretic,  the 
Abbe  Loisy,  would  dispose  of  Mr.  Leslie  by  a  method 
even  shorter.    There  are  also  some  hymns  and  religious 
verses,  most  of  them  of  small  merit.     But  one  para- 
phrase of  the  148th  psalm  has  stanzas  of  a  smoky  gran- 
deur, which  almost  rise  from  rhetoric  into  poetry: 

Bright  heavens  above!  your  Builder's  name 
Resound  through  every  shining  coast! 

Our  God  the  vaster  praise  will  claim 
Where  he  unfolds  his  glories  most. 

Angels,  who  his  great  orders  bear, 
And  ye  that  guard  the  flaming  throne, 

Sweeping  your  golden  harps,  appear 
Ardent  to  sound  his  high  renown! 
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Ye  deeps,  with  all  the  wieldless  race 

Peopleing  your  wombs,  his  name  adore! 

Soft  waft  his  praise  when  smooth  your  face. 

But  sound  it,  when  your  billows  roar. 

Ye  dragons  of  enormous  size, 

Can  ye  your  dreadful  thanks  forbear? 

His  fiery  vengeance  points  your  eyes, 
Your  backs  his  shining  livery  wear. 

Let  molded  hail,  let  fleecy  snow, 

Conspire  to  spread  our  God's  renown! 

Snows,  you  must  waft  it  soft  and  slow, 
While  hail  in  tempest  bears  it  down. 

Vapors,  when  you  ascend  the  skies, 
Glittering  in  splendors  not  your  own, 

Let  praise  on  your  wet  plumes  arise, 
And  send  it  upwards  to  the  Throne! 

Ye  sages,  in  your  silver  hairs, 

With  praises  totter  on  to  death! 
And  let  the  babe  of  tender  years 

Stammer  his  God  with  weaker  breath. 

I  wonder  who  wrote  these  vigorous  stanzas?    They  have 
something  the  sound  of  that  stately  hymn: 

Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne 

Ye  nations  bow  with  sacred  joy! 

Know  that  the  Lord  is  God  alone, 
He  can  create,  and  he  destroy. 

Kneeland  was  a  person  of  much  learning  and  a  good  use 
of  English,  which,  after  1829,  he  employed,  chiefly  in  Bos- 
ton, in  opposing  the  popular  theology,  not  always  in  the 
best-chosen  words,  and  in  the  still  extant  weekly  Investi- 
gator, which  he  founded.    He  was  indicted  for  blasphemy 
by  the  believers  in  total  depravity  and  eternal  damnation, 
in  1834,  — who,  not  content  with  the  pleasing  prospect  of 
hightening  their  own  heavenly  joys  by  the  sight  of  poor 
Kneeland  writhing  in  fiery  torment,  wished  to  anticipate 
the  holy  rapture  by  seeing  him  lodged  in  the  Leverett- 
street  jail.    It  took  them  four  years  to  do  it,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded, finally,  and  in  March,  1838,  Kneeland  was  sent  to 
that  retreat  of  Garrison,  a  few  years  earlier,  when  the 
"gentlemen  of  property  and  standing"  had  just  failed  to  take 
his  life  for  favoring  the  freedom  of  the  race  which  Ohio  is 
now  shooting  and  burning.    This  roused  the  meek  spirit  of 
Dr.  Channing,  and  he  headed  a  petition  for  Kneeland 's  par- 
don, for  as  many  reasons  as  there  were  disciples  (12,  in- 
cluding Judas),  some  of  which  were: 

Because,  if  opinion  is  to  be  subjected  to  penalties,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  where  punishment  shall  stop;  there 
being  few  or  no  opinions  in  which  an  adverse  party  may  not 
see  threatenings  of  ruin  in  the  state;  because  truths  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  society  must  be  so  palpable  as  to 
need  no  protection  from  the  magistrate;  and  the  assumption 
by  government  of  the  right  to  prescribe  or  repress  opinions 
has  been  the  ground  of  the  grossest  depravations  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  most  grinding  despotisms. 


It  seems  that  some  citizens  of  Iowa  are  now  gathering 
together  the  facts  of  Kneeland 's  life,  to  print  in  an  Iowa 
magazine,  in  an  article  rating  him  as  a  distinguished  Iowan; 
and  that  the  citizens  of  Salem  are  preparing  to  affix  a  tab- 
let to  the  humble  house  in  which  I  found  Jones  Very,  30 
years  ago,  commemorating  his  genius  and  character.    If 
I  might  suggest  one  of  his  sentences  to  go  upon  this  tablet, 
it  would  be  this,  addressed  to  his  countrymen  for  six  years 
past:    "You  do  not  disobey  because  you  do  the  wrong  act, 
but  you  do  the  wrong  act  because  you  first  disobey." 
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THE  FRIENDSHIPS  OF  HAWTHORNE 


THE 

HAWTHORNE  CENTENARY 

CELEBRATION 

AT 

THE  WAYSIDE 
CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

JULY  4-7,  1904 


BOSTON   AND   NEW   YORK 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   AND  COMPANY 
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1906 
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FIRST  DAY,  JULY  FOURTH 

Address  of  Thomas  Weutworth  nigginson S 

Unveiling  of  the  Tublot 12 

Lettor  from  Mrs.  Roso  Hawthorno  Latlirop 14 

From    Conoord     to    Concord    in    Hawthorne's    Life,    by 

Charles  T.  Copoland 15 

Letter  from  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 21 

SECOND  DAY,  JULY  FIFTH 

The  World   in  wliioli  Hawthorno    livod,  by   Mrs.  Julia 

Wardnowo SO 

Hawthorne's  riauo  in  Literature,  by  CliurliM  Francis  Ailanm    4'1 

THIRD  DAY,  JULY  SIXTH 

Hawthorne  in  Italy,  by  Mis.  Muud  Howo  Elliott  ....  80 
Hawthorne's  Last  Years,  by  Julian  Hawthorne  ....  105 
Tho  World  set  in  Ilawthorno's  Heart,   by  Monoure   D. 

Conway H8 

Letter  from  Dr.  Richard  Oarnott 13-1 

FOURTH  DAY,  JULY  SEVENTH 

KoiniiiiaooiicuH,  by  Hon.  John  S.  Keyes VM) 

Lotter  from  Mrs.  Roso  Hawthorno  Latlirop 140 

Hawthorno    and    Transcendentalism,    by    Frank    Proston 

Stoams 150 

Tho  Friendships  of  Hawthorne,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn      .     .     .158 
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"  Nephew  of  Fox  nnd  friend  of  Gray, 
Bo  this  my  doed  of  funic, 
That  thoso  who  know  1110  host  can  say 
lie  Bullied  neither  name." 

Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  6ince  the  deaths 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Franklin  Pierce,  — 
the  two  college  friends  at  Bowdoin  ;  and  at  this 
centennial  of  Hawthorne's  birth,  it  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  the  chief  claim  to  remembrance  of  tho 
thirteenth  of  our  presidents  will  be  as  in  tho  case 
of  Lord  Holland.  He  rested  his  claim  for  remem- 
brance on  being  "  nephew  of  Fox  and  friend  of 
Gray ;  "  and  so  with  Pierce :  his  chief  ground  for 
recollection  hereafter  will  bo  that,  a  classmuto  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  sub- 
sequently wroto  his  biogruphy ;  and  it  fell  to 
Franklin  Pierce,  as  President  of  tho  United  Statos, 
to  enable  Nathaniel  Ilawthorno  to  cmorgo  from 
under  that  cloud  of  tho  res  ungit.tla  donii  which 
hud  darkened  his  earlier  life. 
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(152) 
EMERSON'S  UNDELIVERED  FESTIVAL  SPEECH  ON 
SHAKESPEARE 

It  is  singular  that  the  editors  of  Emerson  should  be  in 
any  doubt  about  the  occasion  for  a  striking  short  essay  on 
Shakespeare,  which  was  written  for  delivery  at  the  dinner 
of  his  Saturday  club  in  April,  1864.    Why  it  was  not  given 
may  require  explanation;  possibly  on  account  of  some  an- 
noyance at  the  circumstances  preceding  that  dinner,  to 
which  Emerson  had  invited  a  friend  (possibly  more  than 
one),  whose  invitation  it  was  necessary  for  some  reason 
to  recall,  and  who  was  not  then  present.    It  had  been  pro- 
posed, --perhaps  at  Emerson's  instance,  --that  the  300th 
birthday  of  the  transcendent  poet  should  be  commemorated 
on  this  occasion,  --and  the  birthday  in  1864  fell  on  a  Satur- 
day.   The  usual  meeting  place  of  the  club  was  Parker's 
hotel;  if  Emerson  was  correct  in  noting  the  Revere  house 
as  the  place,  it  must  have  been  some  temporary  inconven- 
ience which  led  to  the  change  of  dining-rooms.    The  late 
Elliot  Cabot  was  present,  wherever  it  occurred,  and  noted 
in  his  memoir  of  Emerson  that  the  Concord  poet  got  up, 
looked  about  him  tranquilly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
sat  down,   "serene  and  unabashed,  but  unable  to  say  a  word 
upon  a  subject  familiar  to  his  thoughts  from  boyhood."   If 
this  is  a  correct  explanation  of  Emerson's  silence,  there 
was  at  least  one  precedent  for  it.    Mr.  Alcott  used  to  say 
that  he  was  present,  by  Emerson's  invitation,  at  a  Phi  Beta 
anniversary,  where  Emerson  was  to  read  a  poem;  he  began 
to  read,  but,  after  a  little  while,  finding  his  verses  un- 
satisfactory to  himself,  sat  down  "serene  and  unabashed." 
This  was  some  30  years  before  the  Shakespeare  anniver- 
sary.   Now  it  seems  that  Emerson  had  composed  a  speech 
for  the  occasion  of  1864,  and  his  son  has  printed  it  in  the 
September  Atlantic,  40  years  after  its  date.   But  the  lapse 
of  time  does  not  superannuate  the  comments  of  a  good 
critic,  and  there  are  passages  of  rare  insight  in  this  be- 
lated speech. 

It  begins  by  regretting  that  neither  Bryant  nor  Whittier 
nor  Charles  Sprague,   "who  first  in  Boston  wrote  elegant 
verse,  and  on  Shakespeare,"  could  be  at  the  dinner;  that 
"our  own  Hawthorne,  with  the  best  will  to  come,  found  it 
impossible  at  last,"  and  that  Sumner  and  Motley  were  ab- 
sent, --"our  members,"  which  the  others  named  were  not. 
Hawthorne  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  soon  after  started  on 
that  journey  with  Gen.  Pierce  from  which  he  did  not  live 
to  return,  and  Sprague,  the  banker-poet,  whose  sonorous 


lines  on  the  ocean  were  afterward  quoted  in  "Parnassus": 

See  living  vales  by  living  waters  blest, 

Their  wealth  see  earth's  dark  caverns  yield! 

See  Ocean  roll,  in  glory  drest, 

For  all  a  treasure,  and  round  all  a  shield! 

Sprague,  at  the  age  of  73,  "pleads  the  infirmities  of  age  as 
an  absolute  bar  to  his  presence  with  us."   After  this  touch 
of  personalities,  and  after  saying  (or  writing)  that  it  is  an 
occasion  where  little  needs  to  be  said,  Emerson  went  on: 

He  is  a  cultivated  man  who  can  tell  us  something  new 
about  Shakespeare;  all  criticism  is  only  a  making  of  rules 
out  of  his  beauties.   He  is  as  superior  to  his  countrymen  as 
to  all  other  countrymen.    He  fulfilled  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Socrates,  that  the  poet  most  excellent  in  tragedy  would 
be  most  excellent  in  comedy;  and  more  than  fulfilled  it,  by 
making  tragedy  also  a  victorious  melody  which  healed  its 
own  wounds.    Shakespeare  is  the  one  resource  of  our  life 
on  which  no  gloom  gathers;  the  fountain  of  joy  which  honors 
him  who  tastes  it;  day  without  night,  pleasure  without  re- 
pentance; the  genius  which,   in  unpoetic  ages  keeps  poetry 
in  honor;  and  in  sterile  periods  keeps  up  the  credit  of  the 
human  mind.    His  genius  has  reacted  on  himself.    At  the 
short  distance  of  300  years,  he  is  mythical,  like  Orpheus 
and  Homer;  and  we  have  already  seen  the  most  fantastic 
theories  plausibly  urged,  --as  that  Raleigh  and  Bacon  were 
the  authors  of  the  plays. . . .   His  birth  marked  a  great  wine 
year,  --when  wonderful  grapes  ripened  in  the  vintage  of 
God;  when  Shakespeare  and  Galileo  were  born  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other.    And  Cervantes  was  his  exact  con- 
temporary; and  in  a  short  space  before  and  after,  Mon- 
taigne, Bacon,  Spenser,  Raleigh  and  Jonson.    Yet  Shake- 
speare, not  by  any  inferiority  of  theirs,  but  simply  by  his 
colossal  proportions,  dwarfs  the  geniuses  of  Elizabeth  as 
easily  as  the  wits  of  Anne,  --or  the  poor  slipshod  trouba- 
dours of  King  Rene. 

This  is  rather  encomium  than  criticism;  yet  it  can  be 
accepted  as  true,  and  also,  in  effect,  new.    Something 
has  been  done  since  1864  to  dispel  the  mystery  envelop- 
ing Shakespeare;  and  even  the  misplaced  industry  of  the 
Baconians  has  brought  a  few  facts  to  light  which  are  not 
mere  trifles,  like  most  of  their  alleged  discoveries. 


(153) 
WHO  WROTE  THE  JOHN  BROWN  SONG? 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  romances  afloat  even  about 
the  origin  of  the  "John  Brown  song,"  which  is  as  much  in- 
volved in  mystery  already  as  the  authorship  of  Homer  or 
the  book  of  Job.    Goldwin  Smith's  Canadian  journal,   "The 
Week,"  declares  that  Edna  Dean  Proctor  wrote  it;  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Jerome,  now  living  at  Russell  in  Kansas, 
who  was  born  August  15,  1849,  claims  that  he  composed 
it  before  he  was  12  years  old,  and  sang  it  with  great  ap- 
plause in  a  theater  at  Leavenworth  in  June,  1861;  while 
George  Ropes,  a  Massachusetts  architect  living  in  Kan- 
sas, avers  that  he  heard  it  sung  at  Fort  Warren  in  Boston 
harbor  by  the  2d  battalion  of  Massachusetts  infantry  (of 
which  he  was  a  member)  before  the  fall  of  Sumter  in 
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April,  1861.    Of  course,  Jerome's  claim  is  absurd,  as 
well  as  Miss  Proctor's;  and  it  is  true  that  the  song  can 
be  traced  back  to  Fort  Warren,  --but  who  wrote  it?  That 
question  still  awaits  a  reply. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1904. 
Dear  Friend  Gorle: 

Such  I  may  call  you,  for  all  friends  of  John  Brown  are 
my  friends.    I  cannot  reach  you  in  time  for  your  exercise 
on  the  11th.    But  I  can  give  you  the  facts  about  the  John 
Brown  Song.    It  was  composed  and  sung  to  music  (an  old 
Methodist  tune)  arranged  for  it  by  the  bandmaster  of  the 
12th  Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers  in  the  summer 
of  1861,  a  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Fletcher  Web- 
ster, son  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  orator  and  statesman, 
who  had  been  a  bulwark  of  negro  slavery  in  his  latest 
years.    Col.  Webster  was  killed  in  battle  at  the  head  of 
this  regiment  the  next  year.    I  first  heard  the  song  chant- 
ed by  this  regiment  in  late  July,  1861,  as  the  men  marched 
up  State  Street,  Boston,  and  crossed  the  ground  of  the  so- 
called  "Boston  Massacre"  of  1774,  or  earlier,  when  Brit- 
ish troops  in  Boston  fired  on  the  mob  of  patriots  and  roughs. 
As  I  listened  to  the  inspiring  music  (played  by  the  regimen- 
tal band)  I  asked  a  friend  from  Maryland,  by  whom  I  stood, 
"What  are  they  singing?"    He  handed  me  a  small  sheet  con- 
taining the  words  of  the  song,  which  I  then  read  for  the 
first  time .    This  regiment  was  on  its  way  to  Washington 
to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  it  introduced  the  song 
there,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  ran  the  circuit  of  the 
camps.    The  next  year,  1862,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
heard  it  sung  by  thousands  in  the  armed  camp  around 
Washington,  went  to  her  hotel  and  wrote  the  song  now  so 
well  known,   "Battle -Hymn  of  the  Republic."    The  original 
song,  however,  was  a  spontaneous  folk-song,  if  ever  there 
was  one,  and  no  one  man  composed  it;  it  grew  up  in  the 
barracks  and  on  the  parade  ground  at  Fort  Warren,  where 
Col.  Webster  was  drilling  his  men.    You  may  depend  on 
these  statements,  which  I  have  had  from  more  than  one 
soldier  of  the  12th  Massachusetts,  besides  my  own  hear- 
ing of  the  song  the  first  time  it  was  heard  in  Boston  streets, 
where  it  has  been  repeated  10,000  times  since.    I  heard 
Mrs.  Howe  sing  her  Battle  Hymn  to  your  English  Mr.  Au- 
beron  Herbert,  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  with 
whom  I  dined  at  Dr.  Howe's  house  in  Boston;  and  I  have 
heard  her  recite  it  in  public  many  times  since.    She  is  still 
living  at  85,  and  spoke  twice  yesterday  at  the  Peace  Con- 
gress. 

My  "Dirge"  was  a  poem  composed  for  the  funeral  serv- 
ice of  the  martyr  at  Concord,  the  day  of  his  execution;  in 
which  Alcott,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Louisa  Alcott,  and  two 
hundred  citizens  of  Concord  and  vicinity  took  part.    The 
verses  had  little  merit  and  are  now  forgotten,  even  by  my- 
self.   I  became  the  occasion  of  a  larger  Concord  gathering 
four  months  later,  April  4,  1860,  when  the  citizens  cele- 
brated my  discharge  by  our  highest  court  from  the  illegal 
arrest  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  extending 
its  limited  powers  into  a  Commonwealth  ruled  by  its  own 
laws.    I  had  been  seized  by  five  men,  at  night,  in  my 
house,  handcuffed  and  taken  into  the  street,  when  my 
neighbors  came  to  the  rescue,  and  one  of  them,  a  sher- 
iff, took  me  from  the  kidnappers  (by  the  posse  comitatus) 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  took  me  next  day  before 
chief-justice  Shaw,  who  ordered  my  release,  as  illegally 


arrested.    I  had  been  summoned  as  a  witness  before  a  Sen- 
ate Committee,  and  had  refused  to  recognize  its  authority; 
hence  my  arrest  was  voted  by  the  full  Senate,  with  the  re- 
sult mentioned . 

Yours  very  truly, 
[Signed]    F.  B.  Sanborn 

F.  H.  Gorle,  Esq.,  Estate  Duty  Office,  Somerset  House. 


(154) 
REFLECTIONS  ON  M.  D.  CONWAY'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

If  anything  could  turn  our  millions  of  readers  away  from 
the  flimsy  or  overdrawn  fictions  of  the  day,  which  two  years 
hence  will  be  forgotten,  as  are  now  the  novels  of  two  years 
ago,  it  would  be  books  so  rich  in  real  life  and  "human  docu- 
ments" as  is  my  old  friend  Conway's  new  autobiography. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  divide  the  work,  and 
publish  first  that  part  which  relates  his  attractive  and 
unique  Virginia  and  Maryland  days,  leading  him  through 
Methodism  and  the  defense  of  slavery  as  political  and  so- 
cial wisdom,  to  Unitarianism,  Concord  philosophy  and  the 
most  ultra  abolitionism;  leaving  the  after  experiences  in 
London,  France,  Russia  and  the  whole  round  world,  in- 
cluding the  reconstructed  United  States,  to  follow  with  two 
more  volumes  in  due  sequence.    For  it  must  be  owned  that 
more  than  900  pages,  even  as  well  told,  and  with  as  few 
repetitions,  as  the  whole  story  is  here  laid  before  us,  is 
a  large  contract,  as  the  man  in  the  street  says.   And  there 
would  have  been  room  under  that  arrangement  for  Mr.  Con- 
way to  profit  by  some  of  the  corrections  which  a  hundred 
readers  and  contemporaries  will  stand  ready  to  make  in 
his  long  narration  and  exposition  of  his  life  and  changing 
opinions.   As  it  is,  we  must  e'en  say  grace  over  the  whole 
barrel,  as  young  Franklin  suggested  to  his  godly  father, 
and  be  duly  thankful  each  for  his  portion  in  the  Homeric 
banquet.    Few  men  have  had  so  much  to  tell,  or  can  tell 
it  better. 

I  suppose  I  first  met  Moncure  Conway  at  those  felici- 
tous readings  from  "Faust"  by  Longfellow,  to  which  he  al- 
ludes in  his  Cambridge  recollections  of  Chapter  xiii.    I  was 
in  Harvard  seven  months  before  him,  and  am  just  90  days 
older,  --a  fact  which  must  excuse  an  air  of  seniority  I  may 
take  in  these  comments.    A  great  deal  can  happen  in  90 
days;  and  the  fairy  who  waited  on  us  both  in  the  cradle, 
while  she  gave  to  the  Virginian  music,  and  what  Goethe 
claimed  for  himself,   "lust  zu  fabuliren,"  she  bestowed  on 
me  more  of  that  calmness  and  steadiness  of  mind  which  the 
old  Virginians  had,  but  has  almost  disappeared  in  those 
born  since  1800,  unless,  like  Lee  and  Thomas,  they  took 
the  military  line.    Enthusiasm  had  some  place  in  Jefferson 
and  Monroe;  yet  composure  was  their  distinguishing  trait, 
as  it  was  more  notably  that  of  Washington,  Madison,  Mar- 
shall and  Wythe.    Courage,  of  course,  they  all  had,  and 
few  Virginians  have  lacked  it;  but  in  Edmund  and  John  Ran- 
dolph, in  Tyler,  in  Wise,  in  the  later  Masons,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  passion  or  self-conceit,  or  simply  with 
prevailing  prepossessions,  amounting  in  many  cases  to 
delusion  and  even  to  obsession.    These  engrafted  on  that 
academic  and  theorizing  turn  of  mind  which  brought  into 
vogue  the  descriptive  term,   'Virginia  abstractionist," 
have  prevented  the  later  Virginians  from  distinguishing 


themselves  as  statesmen,  philosophers,  historians,  or 
safe  leaders  in  politics;  that  homely  fairy,  Prudence  or 
Sagacity,  being  commonly  shy  of  them.    Now  Conway  was 
always  enthusiastic;  he  is  so  yet,  while  renouncing  many 
of  his  earlier  enthusiasms;  he  adheres  firmly  to  his  friend- 
ships; but  he  has  lost  something  of  that  noble  optimism 
which  carried  him  through  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
extraordinary  and  most  useful  life.    "The  strain  he  heard 
was  of  a  higher  mood."   It  said,  and  the  composed  soul 
heeds  it,  --"Obey  the  Voice  at  eve,  obeyed  at  prime." 

I  have  been  struck  with  this  unsteadiness  of  my  good 
friend,  and  with  some  superstitions  thence  accruing,   in 
what  he  says  here  of  emancipation  and  its  slain  soldier, 
John  Brown.   Conway  was  always  faithful  to  emancipation; 
he  saw  its  practicality  earlier  than  most  of  us;  he  could 
not  wait  for  Lincoln  to  proclaim  it;  but  he  wavered  and 
tried  new  tests  in  view  of  that  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord  whom  the  people  recognized  for  what  he  was  long  be- 
fore the  politicians  did.   He  even  appears  to  doubt  if  there 
be  any  army  or  any  Lord;  so  grievously  is  he  shocked  at 
the  negro  lynchings,  the  Spanish  wars,  the  frivolous  brag- 
gadocio, and  the  worship  of  material  wealth,  that  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  reign  of  our  early  ideals.   His  treatment  of 
Brown  at  successive  stages  of  his  enlightenment  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  painter  who  sketches  a  convict,  paints 
a  hero,  and,  dissatisfied  with  the  likeness,  turns  him  into 
a  hypocrite.    My  old  friend  Brown  never  sat  for  any  such 
portrait.    He  was  all  of  a  piece;  as  Wise  said,  he  was  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from  a  madman.    He  was  the 
foreordained  sacrifice,  without  which  the  battle  was  not 
to  be  won  in  our  day.    He  had  his  limitations,  but  that  was 
his  function,  and  his  fame  is  secure: 

High  praise  from  every  mouth  of  man 

To  men  that  nobly  strive! 
Who  fall  where  first  the  fight  began. 

And  ne'er  go  back  alive. 

He  was  just  such  a  madman  and  hypocrite  as  Leonidas 
was  at  Thermopylae,  and  will  be  as  renowned  as  the 
Spartan,  though  a  better  man. 

A  similar  prejudice  against  Abraham  Lincoln  seems 
to  bias  Mr.  Conway  in  his  dealings  with  the  other  chief 
martyr  of  emancipation.    That  poor  white  from  Kentucky 
had  something  in  his  complexity  that  the  Virginian  gentry 
could  not  quite  understand,  nor  the  English  classes;  but 
he  had  also  that  high  sense  of  honor  and  justice  which  his 
less  noble  qualities  could  not  pull  down,  and  which  have 
won  for  him,  too,  a  position  with  posterity  quite  unas- 
sailable.   There  were  flaws  in  the  metal,  but  the  statue 
stands  erect.    We  may  notice  the  flaws  or  overlook  them, 
but  the  proportions  of  the  homely  figure  are  heroic,  and 
its  air,  like  Brown's  more  severe  one,  is  sympathetic. 
A  late  letter  of  Frank  Bird,  which  Conway  quotes,  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  his  own  comments.    Mr.  Bird 
said  in  1885: 

The  great  defect,  in  my  judgment,  in  Lincoln's  char- 
acter, was  that  he  ignored  moral  forces  as  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  government  of  the  world.    "This  nation 
cannot  remain  half  slave  and  half  free, "--that  is  a  propo- 
sition in  political  economy.    "I  would  save  the  Union  with- 
out slavery  if  I  can,  --with  it  if  I  must, "--that  is  atheism. 
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Don't  praise  Lincoln  for  what  he  was  not.    He  had  praise- 
worthy qualities  enough  without  miswriting  history.   It  was 
the  early  abolitionists  and  anti-slavery  men  who  aroused 
the  conscience  of  the  North  and  set  in  motion  the  moral 
forces  which  abolished  slavery  and  made  the  Union  worth 
preserving. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  pessimism  of  Carlyle,  which  af- 
fected Ruskin  mischievously,  had  some  effect  on  Conway, 
whom  Nature  framed  with  an  openness  to  impressions  which 
makes  him  in  general  one  of  the  best  reporters  of  men  and 
women  at  first  sight.    Reflection  does  not  always  improve 
this  first  impression.   He  implies  this  effect  of  Carlyle  on 
himself,  when,  after  citing  the  pessimism,  and  Froude's 
indorsement  of  it  as  true  to  the  fact,  Conway  says,  --"I 
was  not  prepared  to  admit  this;  but  there  had  been  steadi- 
ly revealed  to  me  under  Carlyle 's  touchstone,  — unbiased 
thought,  --that  my  own  opinions,  which  I  had  supposed  real- 
ly my  own  and  for  which  I  had  sacrificed  early  prejudices, 
were  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  rooted  in  my  personally 
digested  studies  and  convictions  as  I  had  supposed."   Car- 
lyle's  black  drop  was  a  powerful  dose;  but  it  is  odd  to  speak 
of  it  as  "unbiased  thought."   Carlyle  is  the  writer  who  al- 
ways cuts  history  "upon  the  bias,"  as  the  milliners  used 
to  say.    His  bias  was  natural  and  interesting,  however; 
while  Froude's  was  artificial. 

In  the  disagreeable  affair  with  Mason  of  Virginia  in  1868, 
I  was  one  of  the  few  of  Conway's  friends  notified  in  advance 
of  his  intention,  but  too  late  to  check  it  by  a  protest.    There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  cover  his  retreat;  which  we  did  the 
best  we  could.    He  does  well  to  class  me  with  Phillips, 
Stearns  and  Bird  as  his  "best  friends"  in  America,  — we 
were  such,  and  others,  Emerson  and  Dr.  Howe,  for  in- 
stance, might  have  been  added.   We  knew  how  stanch  Con- 
way was  on  the  main  point,  and  could  allow  for  aberrations, 
under  the  distractions  of  English  opinion,  so  ill-formed  at 
that  time  in  the  powerful  classes.    In  the  end  his  indiscre- 
tion did  more  good  than  harm,  --to  the  cause,  and  to  him- 
self.   It  gave  him  that  wonderful  career  in  Europe,  such 
as  few  Americans  ever  had. 

Browning  and  Carlyle  were  the  two  pillars  of  his  literary 
heaven  in  England,  as  Emerson  and  Holmes  were  here;  and 
the  choice  was  a  good  one.    Of  Browning,  as  of  Carlyle,  he 
saw  more  than  most  Americans,  and  he  dealt  with  them  in 
manly  fashion.    To  the  iniquities  of  Froude,  after  Carlyle *s 
death,  he  did  friendly  justice;  and  he  assisted  in  finding  the 
stolen  letters  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson.    His  gossip  about 
Browning  and  his  early  friends,  Eliza  and  Sarah  Flower,  is 
interesting*,  and  his  admiration  for  Browning's  verse  was 
early  and  genuine;  he  censures  Lowell  for  not  having  ad- 
miration enough.   But  surely  "Sordello"  is  a  puzzle,  though 
perhaps  worth  guessing. 

Many  secrets  or  forgotten  facts  are  revealed  in  this  long 
record  of  friendships  and  correspondence.    The  identity  of 
"Saxe  Holm"  with  Helen  Hunt  was  early  made  known  to  Con- 
way, and  his  pages  on  this  point  are  singularly  illuminating 
of  what  Hardy  would  call  "a  true  woman."    That  deception 
and  direct  untruth  were  anything  but  virtues  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  Mrs .  Hunt,  though  she  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  discomfort  of  being  found  out.    Why  she  made  such  a 
mystery  of  what  every  careful  reader  of  her  style  instinc- 
tively knew  to  be  hers,  I  never  heard;  but  she  kept  up  the 
deception  long  after  her  friends  were  aware  of  the  truth, 


though  rather  mystified  by  her  denials,  and  her  scold- 
ing at  such  as  had  guessed  the  riddle  she  offered  them. 
She  never  appears  to  have  detected  the  moral  obliquity 
contained  in  her  novel,  "Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice,"  nor 
quite  understood  why  it  was  censured.    Mrs.  Browning 
had  not  such  moral  obliquity;  her  long  enthusiasm  for 
Louis  Napoleon  was  simply  an  optical  illusion,  common 
enough  with  those  who  gaze  on  successful  and  oblique  per- 
sonages.   Seward  quoted  an  old  account  of  this  fault,  -- 
"Felix  et  prosperum  scelus  virtus  vocatur,"--and  presi- 
dents and  emperors  rule  upon  this  basis. 

I  fear  there  is  a  little  of  the  old  leaven  of  Virginia 
Pharisaism  in  the  change  of  view  which  has  come  over 
the  former  eulogist  of  John  Brown.    Modest  as  he  per- 
sonally is,  there  is  a  kind  of  imputed  righteousness  in 
the  old  Virginia  families  that  seldom  allows  them  to  look 
on  mankind  outside  of  the  old  dominion,  even  in  Kentucky, 
Carolina  and  the  English  county  families,  as  the  equals 
of  the  transplanted  cavalier,  of  whom  a  few  slips  were 
early  planted  on  the  river  banks  of  Virginia.    This  super- 
ciliousness is  not  inconsistent  with  man    graces  and  vir- 
tues, nor  is  it  peculiar  to  their  region.    It  exists  in  New 
England,  and  has  been  known  to  flourish  even  in  Concord. 
Perhaps  its  extreme  expression  was  in  that  abortive  pam- 
phlet of     1865,  "Treason  Unmasked,"  from  which 
I  quoted  two  weeks  ago.    Angus  McDonald,  soaring  far 
above  the  American  eagle,  in  the  airiness  of  his  rheto- 
ric,  "sic  cogitavit,"  as  Bacon  said  of  himself: 

The  first  Puritan  sect  confounded  the  idea  of  a  free  and 
equal  salvation  with  wild  notions  of  political  equality.    As 
the  qualities  of  faith,  veneration  and  obedience  seem  to 
have  made  the  Jews  the  favorite  people  of  the  Almighty, 
so  those  of  pride,  love  of  power  and  envy  seem  to  have 
made  the  Puritans  the  pet  darlings  of  Satan.    They  were 
all  men  of  vulgar  origin,  and  of  that  pestilent,  envious 
class  of  low  people  who  readily  receive  any  theory  of  re- 
ligion or  politics  which  brings  down  the  great,  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  good  to  their  own  level.    They  found  them- 
selves without  that  taste  and  refinement  of  the  heart,  and 
incapable  of  that  chivalry  of  disposition,  which  belonged 
to  their  superiors.    And  it  has  been  a  part  of  their  trans- 
mitted system  to  despise  and  denounce  those  soft  and  re- 
fining qualities  of  the  heart  which  in  all  ages  have  been 
recognized  as  the  essential  qualifications  of  gentlemen. 
. .  .The  people  of  the  South  possess  the  qualities  of  the 
old  cavaliers;  not  so  much  that  they  are  all  descendants 
of  cavaliers,  as  because  the  cavaliers  have  been  from  the 
beginning  the  influential  class.    In  the  North  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Puritans.    Hence  it  is  the  Puritanic  sinners  of 
the  North  and  the  courtly  gentlemen  of  the  South  who  have 
had  to  do  with  the  civilization  of  their  sections .    Lust  of 
power,  malice,  envy  and  covetousness,  the  staple  of  the 
Puritans,  have  produced  their  legitimate  fruits.    By  the 
help  and  direction  of  Satan  these  Puritanic  sins  finally 
succeeded  in  vitiating  the  wholesome  public  sentiment  of 
the  North,  and  converting  intelligent  persons  into  a  half- 
crazed  mass  of  malignant  fiends. 

Do  you  not  recognize  your  true  picture,  ye  children 
of  Dartmouth,  Harvard  and  Yale?    Even  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  negro  slavery  were  invaded  by  these  sinful 
promulgators  of  Jefferson's  political  absurdities.    "Nay," 
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saith  McDonald,  'the  South  itself  at  one  time  tottered  upon 
the  brink  of  gradual  emancipation."   Perish  the  thought! 
"The  cunning  sophistries  of  nasal  philosophers  and  sensa- 
tional humanitarians  had  at  one  time  made  serious  inroads 
upon  the  southern  belief  in  the  morality  of  their  institution; 
had  well-nigh  carried  the  citadel  of  their  strength  before 
its  unsuspecting  sentinels  were  alarmed.    It  was  a  serious 
undertaking  to  eradicate  prejudices  which  had  been  implant- 
ed in  the  soil  of  youthful  hearts  by  despicable  schoolbooks 
and  histories,  and  had  entwined  themselves  almost  indis- 
solubly  with  Youth's  noblest  dreams  of  usefulness." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  pro-slavery  caricature  of  John 
Brown,  the  chief  of  Puritan  sinners.    "To  an  inordinate  de- 
sire of  wealth,  John  added  a  more  than  ordinary  love  of 
power  and  notoriety.   His  abolitionism  was  not  of  a  malig- 
nant character  in  its  origin,  and  hence,  when  developed, 
was  more  dangerous.    It  was  due  more  to  the  force  of  his 
metaphysical  conclusions  about  human  rights  than  to  any 
uncontrollable  propensity  to  hate  something.    Taking  for 
his  premises  those  'glittering  generalities*  about  the  rights 
of  man,  which,  since  1825,  have  excited  more  interest 
and  attention  at  the  North  than  the  laws  of  Moses  or  the 
precepts  of  our  Savior,  he  very  soon  satisfied  himself  of 
the  wrong  of  slavery."   But,  alas!  as  time  went  on,  and 
he  failed  to  grow  rich,  Satan  entered  into  this  child  of  am- 
bition and  avarice: 

The  overweening  self-confidence  which  failure  after 
failure  could  not  shake;  the  morbid  love  of  power  and 
wealth,  which  no  reverses  could  diminish,  began  to  work 
their  legitimate  results  in  his  self -perverted  nature.    In- 
capable of  winning  wealth  or  renown  in  the  ordinary  spheres 
of  activity,  he  cast  about  to  find  a  new  calling  which  would 
gratify  his  ambition  and  his  love  of  money.    His  radical 
opinions  and  Puritan  prejudices  soon  determined  him  to  be 
a  freedom -shrieker. ...    He  displayed  during  the  Kansas 
wars  a  skill  in  stealing  negroes  that  argued  a  wonderful 
natural  ability  for  the  business  or  else  a  long  and  profit- 
able previous  experience. . . .    Never  did  a  bacchanalian 
devotee  of  the  wine  god  rush  into  mad  revels  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  John  Brown  did  to  the  scenes  of  assassi- 
nation and  murder  which  Kansas  then  presented.    Wild  with 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  a  fit  theater  of  action  for  his  bad 
and  ambitious  nature,  --before  he  had  tasted  the  oblivious 
sweets  of  slaughter  he  astonished  the  most  hardened  vil- 
lains of  the  precious  brotherhood  with  his  cruel  plans  of 
extermination.    Like  a  devouring  wild  beast  was  he  to  the 
families  of  all  who  did  not  put  faith  in  his  creed;  and  was 
as  little  turned  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
by  the  prayers  of  the  mother  as  by  the  shrieks  of  the  chil- 
dren.   Busy,  ever  busy,  with  tracking  and  pursuing  the 
pro- slavery  man,  he  hunted  him  down  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  hound  and  destroyed  him  when  found  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  tiger . 

The  revilers  of  Brown  in  the  northern  colleges  must 
envy  the  eloquence  with  which  this  Virginia  Scotchman 
turns  his  back  on  facts,  and  ignores  human  character,  in 
his  portrayal  of  a  bogle  for  the  defeated  slaveholders  to 
abhor.    But  even  in  his  discolorations  of  history  and  the 
pummelings  which  he  inflicts  on  probability  and  good  sense, 
he  manages  to  convey  a  morsel  or  two  of  truth  about  the 
effect  of  Brown's  act  on  the  champions  of  slavery.    Seces- 


sion and  war  began  at  that  exact  date,  and  the  prosperous 
issue  of  the  conflict  was  secured  by  the  desperate  attack 
and  devoted  character  of  Brown.    McDonald  says: 

Wise,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  those  who 
foresaw,  with  almost  prophetic  eye,  the  impending  con- 
flict.   With  the  ostensible  design  of  providing  against  a 
rescue  of  criminals  from  the  Charlestown  jail,  he  en- 
couraged the  organization  of  military  companies  through- 
out the  state,  and  used  every  legitimate  means  to  excite 
a  war  spirit  among  the  people.   Companies  were  received 
at  Charlestown,  and,  after  a  short  stay  there,  were  sent 
away  to  make  room  for  others,  in  order  that  the  war  spir- 
it might  be  disseminated  throughout  the  state.    Military 
organizations  sprang  up,  and  a  homogeneous  feeling  of 
hostility  was  thus  engendered  against  any  and  all  the 
enemies  of  their  cherished  sovereign  (Virginia).    She 
was  soon  called  upon  to  bare  her  defenseless  bosom  to 
the  northern  avalanche,  and  offer  her  body  as  a  barrier 
against  the  waves  of  northern  fanaticism. 

And  now  the  grandson  of  this  Gov.  Wise  has  been  com- 
manding negro  soldiers  in  an  attack  on  that  ancient  bul- 
wark of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  Spain.    The  governor 
himself,  whose  slaves  in  Accomac  were  afterward  taught 
to  read  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  John  Brown,  had  made 
an  earlier  description  of  the  Afro- Americans,  in  a  letter 
to  Southside  Adams  of  Boston,  which  probably  our  south- 
ern white  cousins  have  forgotten:    "The  descendants  of 
Africa  now  here  in  bondage  are  en  masse,  as  a  whole 
wealth  of  people ,  in  bodily  comfort,  morality,  enlighten- 
ment, Christianity  and  actual  personal  freedom,  worth 
more  than  their  mother-country  entire,  not  excepting  the 
Europeans  there  combined  with  the  natives.    They  are 
faithful  and  they  are  brave,  and  more  disinterested  than 
the  white  man .    With  white  officers  I  would  fight  a  regi- 
ment of  them  against  any  foreign  regiment  which  could 
land  on  our  shores.    They  are  joyous  in  temperament, 
and  patient,  as  their  nerves  are  coarse  and  strong." 
Probably  they  have  not  lost  these  natural  qualities  in  the 
half-century  since  intervened.    If  so,  cannot  the  South 
find  a  better  use  for  them  than  to  lynch  and  malign  them? 


(155) 
EMERSON  AT  HOME  IN  CONCORD  /  MRS.  HARDING 
DAVIS'S  GOSSIP/  The  Romancer's  Misremembrances 
Set  Forth  /  Frank  B.  Sanborn  in  his  Address  before  the 
Emerson  Society  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  on  the  eve  of  Emerson's  birth  anniver- 
sary, spoke  of  his  friend  and  neighbor,  the  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, devoting  particular  attention  to  the  hasty  and 
hazy  reminiscences  which  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 
has  published  in  her  recent  book,  her  "Bits  of  Gossip," 
as  she  calls  it.    Mr.  Sanborn  concedes  that  Emerson's 
habit  of  hyperbole  naturally  gave  rise  to  misunderstand- 
ings, and  quotes  from  Dr.  Edward  Emerson  the  criticism 
of  the  good  old  lady  trudging  home  from  Emerson's  lec- 
ture on  Plato,  in  which  he  had  said  of  that  sage:   "If  Plato 
had  lover,  wife  or  children,  we  hear  nothing  of  them. 
He  ground  them  into  paint."   The  disappointed  old  lady 
said,   "Well,  if  those  old  heathen  really  did  such  things 
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as  Mr.  Emerson  says  they  did,  --well,  the  less  said  about 
'em  the  better."   Mrs.  Davis,  who  in  1862  was  Miss  Rebec- 
ca Harding  of  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  and  had  written  some  re- 
markable short  stories — as  of  the  statue  of  kori,  in  "Life 
in  the  Iron  Mills, "--and  also  the  novel,  "Margaret  Howth," 
went  to  visit  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  whom  she  greatly  ad- 
mired.   Mr.  Sanborn  said: 

"I  remember  well  the  visit,  having  been  invited  by  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  to  call  on  Miss  Harding.    So  did  Alcott  and  Em- 
erson, out  of  civility  to  the  stranger,  and  friendship  for  the 
Hawthornes.    This  is  the  way  she  repays  their  politeness, 
after  40  years: 

Emerson  was  the  typical  Yankee  in  appearance.    The 
tall,  gaunt  man,  with  the  watchful,  patient  face  and  slight- 
ly dazed  eyes,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  that  came 
slowly  down  the  shady  village  street  toward  the  Wayside, 
that  summer  day,  was  Uncle  Sam  himself  in  ill-fitting 
brown  clothes ....    I  went  to  Concord  a  young  woman  from 
the  backwoods,  firm  in  the  belief  that  Emerson  was  the 
first  of  living  men. . . .    When  I  heard  him  coming  into  the 
parlor  at  the  Wayside  my  body  literally  grew  stiff,  and  my 
tongue  dry  with  awe.    And  in  10  minutes  I  was  telling  him 
all  I  had  seen  of  the  war,  --the  words  tumbling  over  each 
other,  so  convinced  was  I  of  his  eagerness  to  hear.    He 
was  eager.    If  it  had  been  a  freed  slave,  he  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  show  the  scars  on  his  back,  and  lay  bare  his 
rejoicing,  ignorant,  half-animal  soul;  and  an  hour  later  he 
would  have  forgotten  that  the  negro  or  I  were  in  the  world, 
--having  taken  from  each  what  he  wanted. 

Now  I  have  seen  what  Mrs.  Davis  never  did.    Emerson  in 
company  with  more  than  one  freed  slave,  --and  he  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  here  alleged.    She  presently  goes  on  with 
this  deduction  from  her  fiction:    'Naturally  Mr.  Emerson 
valued  the  abnormal  freaks  among  human  souls  most  high- 
ly.   The  only  man  to  whose  authority  he  bowed  was  Alcott, 
the  vague,  would-be  prophet,  whose  ravings  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  fathom. . . .    His  own  perception  of  character  was  an 
intuition.    He  felt  a  fine  trait  as  he  would  a  fine  strain  of 
music.'    And  yet  this  intuitive  appreciator  of  character  did 
not  pretend  to  fathom  the  ravings  of  a  would-be  prophet! 
how  singular!    She  continues:    'Emerson's  interest  in  his 
ego  was  so  dominant  that  it  probably  never  occurred  to  him 
to  ask  what  others  thought  of  him.    He  took  from  each  man 
his  drop  of  stored  honey,  and  after  that  the  man  counted  for 
no  more  to  him  than  any  robbed  bee. . . .    Mr.  Alcott  was  at 
that  time  an  oracle,  appointed  and  held  in  authority  by  Mr. 
Emerson  alone.    His  faith  in  the  old  man  was  so  sincere 
and  simple  that  it  was  almost  painful  to  see.' 

"Mr.  Alcott,  then,  was  an  exception  to  Miss  Harding's 
'robbed  bee'  class  of  Emerson's  victims;  the  latter  part  of 
her  story  forgets  the  beginning.    She  then  proceeds  to  tell, 
and  to  spoil,  a  saying  of  Emerson  about  Alcott,  which  he 
put  in  his  journal,  so  that  the  true  version  can  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  know  what  actually  was  said  between 
these  two  attached  friends.    Emerson  wrote: 

I  said  to  Alcott:  "A  great  man  formulates  his  thought. 
Who  can  tell  what  you  exist  to  say?  You  at  least  ought  to 
say  what  is  your  thought,  what  you  stand  for."  He  looked 
about  a  little,  and  answered  that  "he  had  not  a  lecture  or 
a  book;  but  if  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Behmen, 


Swedenborg,  were  to  meet  in  this  town,  he  should  not  be 
ashamed,  but  should  be  free  of  that  company."    It  was 
well  said ,  and  I  know  not  whom  in  this  country  they  would 
ask  for  so  readily.    Yet  I  replied  that  all  these  were  ex- 
act persons,  severe  with  themselves,  and  could  formu- 
late something. 

Now  observe  how  this  pretty  parable  has  been  vulgarized 
by  this  reporter,  mixing  her  imagination  with  her  memo- 
ry, and  with  a  spice  of  malice  thrown  in  for  flavoring: 
'Emerson  told  me,    "I  once  asked  Alcott  what  he  would  do 
when  he  came  to  the  gate  and  St.  Peter  demanded  his  tick- 
et.   'What  have  you  to  show  to  justify  your  right  to  live?' 
I  said.    'Where  is  your  book,  your  picture?   You  have 
done  nothing  in  the  world.'    'No,' he  said,   'but  some- 
where on  a  hill  up  there  will  be  Plato  and  Paul  and  Socra- 
tes talking,  and  they  will  say,   "Send  Alcott  over  here, 
we  want  him  with  us.'"    'And,'  said  Emerson,   'he  was 
right — Alcott  was  right.'" 

Passing  over  some  lesser  illustrations  of  Miss  Har- 
ding's warped  reminiscences,  this  is  particularly  worth 
quoting: 

Mr.  Alcott  once  showed  me  an  arbor  which  he  had 
built  with  great  pains  and  skill  for  Mr.  Emerson  to  "do 
his  thinking  in."   It  was  made  of  unbarked  saplings  and 
boughs,  a  tiny  round  temple,  two-storied,  with  chambers 
in  which  were  seats,  a  desk,  etc.,  all  very  artistic  and 
complete,  except  that  he  had  forgotten  to  make  any  door. 
You  could  look  at  it  and  admire  it,  but  nobody  could  go  in 
or  use  it.    It  seemed  to  me  a  fitting  symbol  for  this  guild 
of  prophets  and  their  scheme  of  life. 

"Now,"  proceeded  Mr.  Sanborn,   "one  would  naturally  ask 
how  Miss  Harding  found  out  there  were  seats  in  the  upper 
room  of  this  arbor-temple,  unless  she  went  in  through  a 
door  and  up  the  stairs,  as  I  have  many  times  done.    Of 
course  it  had  a  door,  and  Mr.  Alcott  had  carefully  planned 
and  put  in  that  door.    Mrs.  Davis  complains  that  'the  eter- 
nal verities  were  never  so  dissected  and  pawed  over  and 
turned  inside  out  as  they  were  about  that  time,  in  Boston, 
by  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  successors';  but  Miss  Har- 
ding let  the  verities,  eternal  or  temporal,  scrupulously 
alone.    Margaret  Fuller,   'about  that  time,' had  been 
sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  for  nearly  a  dozen 
years;  she  had  not  been  in  Boston  since  1846,  and  it  was 
now  1862.    As  for  the  summer-house  in  Emerson's  gar- 
den, its  whole  aspect  and  history  are  well  known.    It  was 
represented  in  a  small  engraving  in  the  'Homes  of  Ameri- 
can Authors,'  long  before  the  civil  war;  it  was  sketched  by 
May  Alcott  afterward ,  and  her  sketch  was  printed  in  a  fine 
volume;  it  had  been  described  by  George  William  Curtis, 
by  Thoreau,  by  Ellery  Channing  and  Dr.  Emerson,  long 
before  Mrs.  Davis  wrote  her  elaborate  sneer  at  its  build- 
er, Bronson  Alcott.    It  was  built  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  while  Emerson  was  in  Europe,  and  was  there- 
fore more  than  14  years  old  when  she  says  she  saw  it  and 
saw  it  had  no  door.    It  was  a  beautiful  object,  --'fashioned 
from  the  gnarled  limbs  of  pine  and  oak,  with  its  knotty  ex- 
crescences,' says  Dr.  Emerson,   'a  fantastic  but  pleasing 
structure,  some  hundred  steps  from  the  house,'  and  he 
adds:    'Madame  Emerson  naively  called  it  "The  Ruin," 
when  it  was  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  builder.    In  spite 
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of  its  real  beauty,  which  drew  many  people  to  see  it,  the 
draughts  (for  it  was  full  of  apertures  for  doors  and  win- 
dows), and  the  mosquitoes  from  the  meadow  close  by, 
made  it  untenable,  and  my  father  never  used  it  as  a  study.' 
Some  one  passing  by  the  garden  when  it  was  building  said, 
'It  looks  like  a  church,'  which  caused  Alcott  to  alter  its 
design;  but  Channing,  in  a  letter  to  Emerson  in  England, 
called  it  'the  chapel  of  ease  which  our  great  philosopher 
is  erecting  on  the  lawn.'    Alcott  expended  on  it  months  of 
labor,  for  which  Emerson  punctually  paid  him  $50,  and 
perhaps  paid  as  much  more  for  material  and  subsidiary 
labor,  --a  good  example  of  the  generosity  with  which  these 
friends  contributed  to  each  other's  fancies.    It  lasted,  an 
ornament  of  the  grounds,  for  more  than  20  years,  and  its 
place  is  now  marked  by  some  of  the  grown  evergreens  that 
were  set  about  it  while  it  stood." 

Mr.  Sanborn  added  to  these  strictures  on  Mrs.  Davis 
other  memories,  among  them  this  as  to  Emerson's  church- 
going.    He  maintained  a  pew  in  the  old  Concord  meeting- 
house so  long  as  he  lived,  but  did  not  often  occupy  it  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Ripley,  until  in  later  years  he  went  to 
church  occasionally,  to  comply  with  his  daughter's  wish. 
"When  Father  Taylor,  the  eloquent  Virginia  sailor-preach- 
er, came  to  Concord  of  a  Sunday,  Emerson  went,  however, 
and  I  once  saw  him  in  the  dissenting  Trinitarian  church,  -- 
what  old  Dea.  Parkman  used  to  call  'Miss  Vose's  meetin'- 
house,'  because  Mrs.  Vose  had  given  it  a  bell.   Father  Tay- 
lor came  in  June,  1845,  and  this  is  what  Emerson  said  of 
the  occasion: 

It  was  a  pleasure  yesterday  to  hear  Father  Taylor 
preach  all  day  in  our  country  church.    Men  are  always 
interested  in  a  man,  and  the  whole  various  extremes  of 
our  little  village  were  for  once  brought  together .    Black 
and  white,  poet  and  grocer,  contractor  and  lumberman, 
Methodists  and  preachers,  joined  with  the  regular  congre- 
gation in  rare  union.    Oliver  Houghton  Kimball,  John  Gar- 
rison, Belknap,  Britton,  the  Methodist  preachers,  Ellery 
Channing,  Thoreau,  Horace  Mann,  Samuel  Hoar,  the  Cur- 
tises  (George  and  Burrill),  Mrs.  Barlow,  Minot  Pratt,  Ed- 
mund Hosmer  were  of  Taylor's  auditory. 

The  Mrs.  Barlow  named  was  the  mother  of  the  distinguished 
general  of  the  civil  war,  Frank  Barlow,  and  had  come,  like 
Minot  Pratt  and  the  Curtis  brothers,  from  Brook  farm  to 
dwell  in  Concord.    Horace  Mann  and  his  wife  (a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Hawthorne),  were  temporarily  living  there.    Emer- 
son had  known  Father  Taylor  in  Boston,  --indeed,  their  two 
churches  were  near  each  other  at  the  old  North  end.    John 
Garrison  was  the  colored  man  who  so  long  was  gardener 
at  the  Old  Manse,  after  the  Hawthornes  left  it,  in  October, 
1845.    Julian  Hawthorne  was  not  born  at  the  Manse,  as  he 
should  have  been,  by  good  rights,  but  in  Boston  the  next 
year." 


(156) 
EMERSON  AND  PLATO 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  the  subject  was  "Em- 
erson and  Plato,"  and  the  similar  and  dissimilar  in  these 
two  poet-philosophers  were  pointed  out.    The  text  was  the 
new  work  on  the  Myths  of  Plato  by  Prof.  Stewart  of  Oxford, 


who  has  contrived  to  say  something  practically  new  about 
the  use  made  by  the  disciple  of  Socrates  of  the  legends 
and  tales  he  was  so  fond  of.    The  essayist  said,  after 
mentioning  Aristotle  and  Plotinus,  --the  latter  of  the  two 
having  furnished  the  Concord  sages  with  some  hints  and 
mottoes: 

There  was  a  closer  connection  between  Emerson  and 
Plato,  the  master  of  Plotinus.    From  childhood  the  name 
of  Plato  had  been  familiar  to  Emerson,  through  the  teach- 
ings of  his  Aunt  Mary,  lately  mentioned  in  the  February 
Critic,  --and  he  had  even  assumed  Plato's  character  in 
some  imaginary  correspondence  with  her.    Emerson 
might  be  regarded  as  almost  a  Pythagorean  reappear- 
ance of  Plato  in  frosty  New  England,  amid  the  "pale  ne- 
gations of  Unitarianism,"  as  he  once  styled  the  sectarian- 
ism in  which  his  friends  sought  to  merge  his  more  affirma- 
tive stream  of  thought.    It  repelled  the  constraint,  forced 
the  dike,  and  has  expanded  over  the  level  modern  Ameri- 
ca, half  hostile  and  half  receptive  to  his  genius.    A  re- 
cent Scottish  writer,  J.  A.  Stewart,  in  his  "Myths  of 
Plato,"  has  passages  which  serve  equally  well  to  explain 
Emerson  on  Plato.    His  theory  of  the  Myth  finds  its  illus- 
tration in  the  brief  apologs  of  the  Concord  Essays,  as  well 
as  the  long-drawn  mythical  tales  in  the  Socratic  Dialogs. 
Stewart's  theory  briefly  is  this,  --that  in  man  there  is  a 
"Dreamworld"  independent  of  the  logical  faculty,  and  akin 
to  the  world  of  Poesy,  in  which  the  impossible  but  ideal 
Myth  has  its  birth  and  abiding  place,  --there  awakening  by 
flashes  and  glimpses  that  consciousness  of  the  universal 
which  Plato  steadily  felt,  and  sought  to  arouse  by  his  re- 
cital of  myths.    In  Stewart's  own  words,   "Plato  appeals 
to  that  major  part  of  man's  nature  which  is  not  articulate 
and  logical,  but  feels  and  wills  and  acts, --which  cannot 
explain  what  a  thing  is,  or  how  it  happens,  but  feels  that 
the  thing  is  good  or  bad.    In  appealing,  through  the  re- 
cital of  dreams,  to  that  major  part  of  us,  Plato  goes  down 
to  the  bedrock  of  human  nature.    At  that  depth  man  is 
more  at  one  with  universal  Nature,  more  in  her  secret. 
It  is  good  to  appeal  sometimes  from  the  world  of  the 
senses  and  the  scientific  understanding  to  this  deep-lying 
part  of  our  nature,  as  to  an  oracle.    Its  responses  are 
not  given  in  articulate  language,  --they  come  as  dreams, 
and  must  be  received  as  dreams,  without  thought  of  doc- 
trinal interpretation.    When  these  natural  moods  are  ex- 
perienced, we  feel  'that  which  was  and  is  and  ever  shall 
be'  overshadowing  us;  and  familiar  things,  --the  stars  and 
the  lilac  bloom,  --become  suddenly  strange  and  wonderful." 


(157) 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EMERSON  AND  THOREAU 

The  Emerson  society  [of  Boston]  is  closing  its  small 
meetings  for  the  season,  and  yesterday  discussed  the 
philosophy  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  and  the  earlier  ad- 
dresses of  Emerson  on  the  essentials  of  American  schol- 
arship.   The  president  of  the  society  [Sanborn],  after 
mentioning  how  common  it  was  in  Boston  and  Cambridge 
two  generations  ago  to  deny  Emerson  any  standing  as  a 
philosopher,  and  to  ridicule  Thoreau  as  a  "crank,"  went 
on  to  say: 
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At  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  philosophy 
hardly  entered  into  the  studies  of  America  at  all,  except 
in  the  restricted  form  of  theology,  it  was  easy  to  inculcate 
such  a  theory  of  the  mental  state  of  two  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  in  New  England.   But  we  have  lived  to  see  Harvard 
university,  --at  that  time  held  as  a  fortress  of  philosophic 
Philistinism  by  men  who  neither  could  nor  would  understand 
Emerson,  — give  the  name  of  "Emerson  hall"  to  the  spacious 
building  lately  opened,  in  which  philosophy  is  to  be  taught; 
and  it  is  no  longer  respectable  to  treat  the  two  leading  Con- 
cord authors  as  founders  of  a  school  of  vagaries,  with  no 
hold  either  on  speculative  philosophy  above  or  practical  life 
below.    Both  were  profoundly  versed  in  philosophic  thought, 
though  neither  was  fond  of  swimming  on  the  study-table,  in 
that  dry  bath  of  Scotch  metaphysics  which  used  to  be  termed 
philosophy.    First  among  American  thinkers,  these  two 
friends  explored  the  vague  but  sublime  systems  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  and  the  Bhagavat  Ghita;  but  they  far  more  readily 
turned  to  the  branch  of  philosophy  which  is  called  ethics, 
and  deals  with  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  term  philosophy  at  first,  and  necessarily,  included 
a  theory  of  the  material  universe,  of  which  the  constituents, 
and  their  arrangement  in  an  orderly  or  fantastic  system, 
had  first  to  be  thought  out  and  put  into  an  imaginable  form . 
Even  in  our  childhood  the  material  universe  was  studied 
under  the  school  name  of  "natural  philosophy,"  of  which 
Newton  was  one  of  the  chief  professors.    Among  the  wisest 
statements  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  some  of  the  crudest 
conceptions  of  the  physical  universe,  as  we  are  now  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  it.    Both  they  and  their  successors, 
the  Neo-Platonists,  and  the  world  in  general  for  centuries 
after,  looked  on  the  stars  as  conscious  beings  of  a  superi- 
or kind,  particularly  occupied  with  the  fortune  of  those 
lesser  but  still  quite  important  beings  that  men  are.    It 
is  a  theory  which  has  not  yet  quite  yielded  to  the  sagacity 
of  Newton  and  the  telescopes  and  spectrum  analyses  of 
Galileo  and  the  successors  of  Newton.    It  was  regarded 
as  the  special  distinction  of  Socrates  that  he  dismissed 
astronomy  from  his  inquiries  and  turned  attention  to  mat- 
ters immediately  practical,  --to  virtue,  temperance  and 
knowledge;  which  is  what  was  meant  by  saying  that  he 
"brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  the  earth."    Now 
by  Emerson's  time  theories  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  were 
fairly  well  settled  among  civilized  men,  though  much  of  the 
old  superstition  about  comets  and  meteoric  appearances 
still  lingered  in  the  common  mind;  while  the  ancient  terms 
had  become  picturesque  for  poetic  employ,  and  were  so 
used  by  Emerson  with  great  effect.    An  old  fantastic  theo- 
ry about  a  "scheme  of  salvation"  as  complicated  and  ir- 
rational as  the  Ptolemaic  scheme  of  astronomy,  was  also 
giving  away,  and  could  not  claim  much  of  Emerson's  at- 
tention.   He  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  examine  those 
fundamental  bases  of  all  philosophy, — God,  freedom  and 
immortality,  --that  is,  the  divine  nature  and  purpose,  the 
human  freedom  of  will,  and  the  continued  existence  of 
mankind  in  another  form  of  individual  life.    To  all  these 
main  propositions  he  gave  his  clear  assent,  and  neither 
became  atheistic,  agnostic,  fatalist  nor  materialist.    Em- 
erson arranged  these  tenets  into  a  system  in  his  first 
book,   "Nature,"  and  threw  them  into  a  mystical  poem, 
"The  Sphinx,"  and  thus  gave  them  a  special  character 
which  has  gradually  drawn  the  attention  of  mankind.    This 
character  is  briefly  termed  optimism,  and  extends  to  all 


the  departments  of  what  was  anciently  termed  philosophy, 
--to  Nature,  to  politics,  to  religion  and  to  every  detail 
of  the  daily  conduct  of  life.    This  brings  Emerson's  phi- 
losophy into  literature,  into  manners,  into  trade,  etc., 
and  his  books  furnish  rules  or  hints  on  almost  every 
phase  of  mortal  existence.    Hence  the  increasing  au- 
thority which  his  epigrams  and  maxims  have  assumed 
in  the  last  half-century;  and  hence,  too,  in  a  somewhat 
different  form  and  sphere  of  influence,  the  rising  au- 
thority of  Thoreau,  his  disciple  and  associate  in  this  form 
of  what  may  be  termed  vital  philosophy. 

Only  in  a  restricted  sense  can  Thoreau  be  termed  a 
disciple  of  Emerson,  --the  same  in  which  we  say  that 
Aristotle  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  Fichte 
a  follower  of  Kant.    Thoreau  was  as  original  in  thought  as 
Emerson,  possibly  more  original;  that  is,  less  dependent 
on  books  read  and  traditions  received,  and  more  indebted 
to  his  own  free  thoughts.    Coming  early  within  the  sphere 
of  Emerson's  fructifying  intellectual  atmosphere,  he  took 
on  the  characteristics  of  that  climate,  so  hard  to  resist. 
But  long  before  Thoreau's  death  in  1862  he  had  shown  and 
Emerson  had  recognized  in  him  an  original  bent  which  in 
some  directions  was  bearing  him  aside  from  the  path  of 
his  senior  and  intimate  companion. 

There  are  some  of  the  earliest  extant  writings  of  Tho- 
reau, never  published  in  full,  and  written  before  he  was 
18,  which  display  the  germs  of  his  ethical  and  practical 
turn;  narrower  than  Emerson's,  but  in  some  points  truer 
to  the  ideal,  which  distinguished  Thoreau  among  moral- 
ists, just  as  his  keen  insights  into  Nature's  mystery  sepa- 
rate him  from  the  mass  of  naturalists.    He  was  the  poet- 
naturalist,  as  Ellery  Channing  aptly  styled  him,  and  as 
Emerson  recognized  him;  and  along  with  this  poetic  quali- 
ty went  a  perception  of  human  nature  (which  is  but  a  branch 
of  nature  in  general)  and  a  skill  of  ijhe  hand,  which  sepa- 
rate him  from  most  men,  and  from  Emerson  himself. 


(158) 
MR.  SANBORN  AT  GREENACRE  /  ON  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THOREAU  /  It  Was  Not  Christian,  Not  Definable, 
But  it  Fills  His  Writings,   in  One  Way  and  Another. 

At  Greenacre's  school  or  conference  of  thought, 
Thursday,  F.  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  made  the  morn- 
ing address  on  "The  religion  of  Thoreau,"  beginning  with 
the  remark  that,  although  the  idea  of  religion  may  not  be 
commonly  associated  with  this  philosopher  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  yet  there  was  beneath  Thoreau's  sarcastic 
humor  and  censorious  habit  a  deep  vein  of  serious  feel- 
ing, which  in  his  college  days  had  expressed  itself  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  New  England  piety,  --of  which  the 
speaker  gave  several  examples,  as  well  as  reciting  the 
versified  prayer  of  Thoreau  which  Emerson  first  printed 
in  the  Dial.    Then,  after  several  quotations  Mr.  Sanborn 
went  on  thus: 

There  is  a  passage  in  "Walden"  (p.  323  in  "Baker 
Farm")  which  in  the  original  journal  of  Sunday,  August 
24,  1845,  seems  to  have  stood  thus, --not  so  finished  as 
in  the  page  printed  nine  years  after,  but  perhaps  more 
suggestive  of  man's  kinship  with  Nature: 
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Again  I  remember,  as  I  was  leaving  the  Irishman's  roof 
after  the  rain,  and  bending  my  steps  again  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake  (Fair  Haven  bay),  my  haste  to  catch  pickerel,  wad- 
ing in  retired  meadows,  in  sloughs  and  bog-holes,  in  re- 
tired and  savage  places,  seemed  for  an  instant  trivial  to 
me  who  had  been  sent  to  school  and  college .   But  then  in  an 
instant  my  Genius  said,  from  the  western  heaven:   "Go  fish 
and  hunt  far  and  wide,  day  by  day;  and  rest  thee  by  many 
hearthsides  without  misgiving.   Rise  free  from  care  before 
the  dawn,  and  seek  adventures.    Let  the  noon  find  thee  by 
other  brooks,  and  the  night  overtake  thee  always  at  home! 
Lead  such  a  life  as  the  children  that  chase  butterflies  in  a 
meadow.    There  are  no  larger  fields  than  these,  no  nobler 
games,  no  more  extended  earth.    With  thy  life  uninsured, 
live  free,  --and  forever  as  thou  wert  planted.    Grow  wild 
according  to  thy  nature,  like  these  ferns  and  brakes,  -- 
which  study  not  morals  or  philosophy,  nor  strive  to  be- 
come a  cultivated  grass  for  cattle  to  eat,  --like  these  bul- 
rushes, behind  which  you  see  the  reddening  sky  over  the 
lake,  as  if  they  were  the  masts  of  vessels  in  a  crowded 
Venice  harbor.    Let  the  thunder  rumble  in  thy  own  tongue! 
What  if  it  brings  rain  to  farmer's  crops?  that  is  not  its 
errand  to  thee.    Take  shelter  under  the  cloud,  while  others 
fly  to  carts  and  sheds.    Enjoy  thy  dominion,  and  waive  men, 
the  fowl  and  the  quadruped,  and  all  creeping  things .    Seek 
without  toil  thy  daily  food!  thy  sustenance,  is  it  not  in  Na- 
ture?"   Through  want  of  confidence  in  the  gods  men  are 
where  they  are,  --buying  and  selling,  owning  land,  follow- 
ing trade,  --and  spending  their  lives  ignobly.   By  usurer's 
craft  we  strive  to  retain  and  increase  the  divinity  in  us, 
when  the  infinitely  greater  part  of  divinity  is  out  of  us . 

This  phrase,   "usurer's  craft,"  was  used  by  Thoreau  in  a 
verse  even  more  strikingly  than  here.    He  hoped,  he  said, 

Upon  some  future  day, 
With  usurer's  craft,  more  than  myself  to  find. 

He  was  looking  forward  to  an  immortality,  of  which,  he 
would  say,  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but  the  form  and  pur- 
pose of  which  he  left  in  uncertainty.    He  had  often  reflect- 
ed on  this  subject,  and  in  one  of  his  college  essays,  writ- 
ten to  order  on  a  quotation  ascribing  the  sublimity  of  natu- 
ral forces,  like  thunder  and  ocean  billows  and  earthquakes, 
to  the  fear  of  death,  Thoreau  said: 

Who  can  contemplate  the  hour  of  his  birth,  or  reflect  on 
the  obscurity  and  darkness  from  which  he  then  emerged  in- 
to a  still  more  mysterious  existence,  without  being  power- 
fully impressed  with  the  idea  of  sublimity?    Shall  we  derive 
this  sublimity  from  Death?    Nay,  further,  --can  anything  be 
conceived  more  sublime  than  that  second  birth,  the  resur- 
rection?   The  trump  which  shall  awake  the  dead  is  the  cre- 
ation of  poetry,  --but,  to  follow  out  the  idea,  will  its  sound 
excite  in  us  no  emotion?  or  will  the  blessed,  whom  it  shall 
summon  to  forsake  the  moldering  relics  of  mortality  and 
wing  their  way  to  brighter  and  happier  worlds,  listen  with 
terror  or  indifference?    Shall  he  who  is  acknowledged  while 
on  earth  to  have  a  soul  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  Na- 
ture, hereafter,  when  he  shall  be  all  soul,  lose  this  divine 
privilege?    Shall  we  be  indebted  to  the  body  for  emotions 
which  would  adorn  heaven? 


This  is  the  nearest  approach  I  find  in  Thoreau *s  manu- 
scripts to  the  traditional  Christian  ideas  of  the  resur- 
rection; and  here  I  suspect  a  little  more  rhetoric  and 
argument  than  belief. 

The  only  conversation  I  ever  had  with  Jones  Very  (at 
his  quaint  old  house  in  Salem)  turned  chiefly  on  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  which  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
spiritually-minded  scholar  and  poet  maintain,  in  all  its 
literalness.    But  Thoreau,  though  a  pupil  of  Very  in  col- 
lege, must  have  abandoned  such  ideas  before  I  knew  him, 
20  years  after.    He  seldom  used  in  later  years  those 
forms  of  religious  expression  that  came  so  naturally  to 
his  pen  in  his  collegiate  years;  but  there  was  ever  in  him 
that  innate  reverence  which  in  Very  was  always,  even  in 
his  hours  of  mild  insanity,  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
the  Greek  tutor  and  poet.    Emerson  said  of  Thoreau  in 
his  funeral  eulogy,  which  I  heard:   "He  was  a  person  of  a 
rare,  tender  and  absolute  religion,  --a  person  incapable 
of  any  profanation,  by  act  or  thought." 

Still,  he  was  capable  of  singular  petulance  and  para- 
dox in  his  language,  and  here  is  an  example  of  it,  in  one 
of  the  latest  of  his  college  essays,  dated  May  26,  1837. 
some  few  weeks  before  his  graduation  at  Harvard: 

What  is  moral  excellence?    Not,  surely,  the  mere  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  origin  of  the  scriptures,  and 
obedience  to  their  dictates  as  such;  nor  yet  an  implicit 
compliance  with  the  requisites  of  what  may  be  termed 
popular  morality.    It  consists,  rather,  in  allowing  the 
religious  sentiment  to  exercise  a  natural  and  proper 
influence  over  our  lives  and  conduct,  --in  acting  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and,  as  we  say,  from  principle.    The 
morally  excellent,  then,  are  constantly  striving  to  dis- 
cover and  pursue  the  right.    This  is  their  whole  duty; 
for,  in  the  inquiry,   "What  is  right?"  Reason  alone  can 
decide,  and  her  dictates  are  ever  identical  with  the  dic- 
tates of  Duty.    Here,  then,   is  ample  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

What  in  fact  is  the  end  of  all  inquiry  but  the  discovery 
of  truth,  of  right?    The  man  of  the  world,  no  less  than 
the  logician  (though  his  objects  of  pursuit  be  unworthy  a 
man)  is  still  anxious  only  to  learn  the  best  way  to  attain 
them.    The  degraded  and  vicious  have  already  discovered 
the  right  way  to  do  wrong.    Indeed,  no  man  ever  proves 
so  wholly  false  to  his  nature  as  not  to  worship  truth  under 
some  form  or  other;  none  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honesty 
as  not  to  contend  for  and  lay  claim  to  the  Right.    The 
morally  right,  or  true,  differs  only  from  the  worldly  or 
temporal  right  in  that  it  is  the  only  real  and  universal 
right,  --that  most  worthy  of  man's  inquiry  and  pursuit, 
--the  only  right  recognized  by  philosophy.    As  it  is  the 
most  abstract,  so  it  is  the  most  practical  of  all,  for  it 
admits  of  universal  application. 

None,  in  fine,  but  the  highest  minds  can  attain  to  mor- 
al excellence.    With  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
religion  is  a  habit,  or,  rather,  habit  is  religion.    Their 
views  of  things  are  illiberal  and  contracted,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  possess  not  intellectual  power  sufficient 
to  attain  to  moral  excellence.    However  paradoxical  it 
may  seem,  it  appears  to  me  that  to  reject  religion  is  the 
first  step  toward  moral  excellence;  at  least  no  man  ever 
attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  latter  by  any  other 
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road.    Byron's  character  is  a  favorite  argument  with  those 
who  maintain  the  opposite  opinion;  a  better  for  my  own  pur- 
pose I  could  not  have  desired.    He  advanced  just  far  enough 
on  the  road  to  excellence  to  depart  from  the  religion  of  the 
vulgar;  nay,  further,  --"Twelve  lines,"  says  Constant  (and 
he  quotes  them)  "of  his  poetry  contain  more  true  religion 
than  was  ever  possessed  by  any  of  his  caluminators." 

Could  infidels  but  live  double  the  number  of  years  allot- 
ted to  other  mortals,  they  would  become  patterns  of  excel- 
lence.   So,  too,  of  all  true  poets, --they  would  neglect  the 
beautiful  for  the  true.    So  far,  then  from  impeding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  powers,  moral  excellence  is 
made  their  sole  pursuit,  and  is  attainable  only  by  the  high- 
est minds. 

Ingenious  as  this  paradox  is,  we  must  receive  it  as  a 
sober  jest,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  professor  saw  and 
took  in  good  part.    Not  a  few  such  occur  in  Thoreau *s  writ- 
ings; he  once  complained  to  Channing  that  people  would  take 
him  seriously,  as  if  upon  oath,  when  he  only  meant  to  quiz 
them.    "Do  they  think  I  cannot  laugh?"  said  he.    He  could 
and  did  very  often,  and  sometimes  on  serious  themes,  and 
without  sufficiently  considering  the  company  he  was  in,  or 
the  eyes  that  would  peruse  his  pages .    In  his  delight  in  Na- 
ture there  was  a  large  element  of  worship,  as  will  appear 
by  a  few  citations.    The  early  morning  was  often  his  topic 
of  thanksgiving;  he  wrote  before  1850: 

The  morning  is  to  every  one  the  season  of  his  ideal  life. 
Then,   if  ever,  we  can  realize  the  life  of  the  Greeks;  and 
we  are  all  at  some  time  good  heathens  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge and  worship  their  Aurora.    I  have  been  as  sincere  a 
worshiper  of  Aurora  as  a  Greek.   The  morning  brings  back 
the  heroic  ages.    In  some  unrecorded  haunt  of  Solitude, 
sitting  with  doors  and  windows  open  at  early  dawn,  --when 
the  stillness  was  audible,  and  the  atmosphere  contained 
an  auroral  perfume,  --the  faint  hum  of  a  mosquito  making 
its  invisible  and  unimaginable  tour  through  the  loaded  and 
drowsy  air,  was  a  trumpet  that  recalled  what  I  had  read  of 
most  ancient  history.    There  was  somewhat  of  that  which  I 
fancy  the  Greeks  meant  by  "ambrosia !"--more  than  Sibyl- 
line or  Delphic.    It  expressed  the  infinite  and  everlasting 
fertility  of  the  Kosmos;  it  was  Theion,  or  divine.    Only 
Homer  could  have  named  it. . . .    If  we  are  wakeful  enough, 
the  evening  and  the  morning  are  but  one.    The  birds  sing 
at  morning  and  at  evening,  and  their  notes  do  not  suggest 
on  which  side  the  sun  is  rising. 

Yet  Thoreau  knew  the  vespers  no  less  than  the  matins 
of  Nature.  To  the  moon,  which  he  personified  as  did  En- 
dymion,  he  once  addressed  himself  thus: 

My  dear,  my  dewy  Sister,  let  thy  rain  descend  on  me! 
I  not  only  love  thee,  but  I  love  the  best  of  thee;  that  is  to 
love  thee  rarely .    I  do  not  love  thee  every  day;  commonly 
I  love  those  who  are  less  than  thee;  I  love  thee  only  on 
great  days .    Thy  dewy  words  feed  me  like  the  manna  of 
the  morning.    I  am  as  much  thy  sister  as  thy  brother;  thou 
art  as  much  my  brother  as  my  sister.    It  is  a  portion  of 
thee  and  a  portion  of  me  which  are  of  kin .    Thou  dost  not 
have  to  woo  me;  I  do  not  have  to  woo  thee.    O  my  sister, 
0  Diana!  thy  tracks  are  on  the  eastern  hill.    I  the  hunter 
saw  them  in  the  morning  dew.    My  eyes  are  the  hounds 


that  pursued  thee.    Ah,  my  friend,  what  if  I  do  not  know 
thee?    I  hear  thee.    Thou  canst  speak,  I  cannot;  I  fear 
and  forget  to  answer,  --I  am  occupied  with  hearing.    I 
awoke  and  thought  of  thee;  thou  wast  present  to  my  mind. 
How  cam'st  thou  there?  was  I  not  present  to  thee,  like- 
wise? 

This  is  such  endearment  as  men  usually  apply  to  wom- 
en, and  suggests  the  very  myth  of  Endymion.    Channing, 
who  quotes  if  from  the  manuscript,  says  at  the  end  of  his 
biography: 

Whatever  sport  it  was  of  Nature,  this  child  of  an  old 
civilization,  this  Norman  boy  with  the  blue  eyes  and  brown 
hair,  held  the  Indian's  creed,  and  believed  in  the  essential 
worth  and  integrity  of  plant  and  animal.    This  was  a  reli- 
gion to  him;  to  us,  mythical.    Inexplicable  he  was,   if  spon- 
taneous action  and  free  genius  are  not  transparent,  --as 
they  cannot  be  to  those  who  put  aside  the  principles  of  Be- 
ing, as  understood  by  Thoreau,  and  adopt  an  estimate  that 
confines  all  men  to  one  spiteful  creed.    Possibly  the  future 
may  determine  that  our  village  life,  --unknown  and  un- 
noticed, without  name  and  influence  in  the  present,  --was 
essential  and  vital;  as  were  the  realities  he  affected,  the 
immutable  truths  he  taught,  --learned  in  the  school  of  Na- 
ture .    He  showed  that  the  private  man  can  be  a  church  and 
state  and  law  unto  himself.    In  a  possible  New  England  he 
may  stand  for  the  type  of  coming  men,  who  shall  invent 
new  forms  and  truer  modes  of  mortal  society. 


(159) 
EMERSON  AS  TO  SHAKESPEARE 

Hearing  that  Appleton  Morgan,  a  considerable  Shake- 
speare scholar,  has  intimated  that  Emerson  rather  leaned 
to  the  impossible  theory  that  Bacon,  besides  his  own  great- 
ness, had  a  mortgage  on  Shakespeare's,  and  wrote  and 
edited  that  rare  poet's  plays  and  sonnets;  perhaps  I  ought 
to  spend  a  few  sentences  to  dispel  that  illusion,  so  far  as 
Emerson's  name  may  be  imagined  to  uphold  it.    He  has 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject,  and  does  not  need  my 
corroboration;  but  I  never  heard  from  his  lips,   in  our 
more  than  a  quarter -century's  conversation  (from  1853 
to  1882)  any  suggestion  that  he  credited  Bacon  with  the 
authorship  of  any  valuable  verse,  --much  less  all  that  ex- 
quisite collection  that  Shakespeare  has  the  credit  of. 

In  the  preface  to  his  "Parnassus"  of  1875,  Emerson 
utters  the  wish  that  a  prize  should  be  offered  for  the  best 
essay  to  explain  Shakespeare's  singular  poem,  "The  Phoe- 
nix and  Turtle,"  with  all  its  allusions  and  sequences.    He 
might  have  seen  such  an  essay  (not  necessarily  the  best) 
published  by  Dr.  Grosart  in  1878;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  did.    It  related  to  that  fantastic  volume  in  which  Shake- 
speare's poem  occurred,  --the  only  thing  worth  remem- 
bering in  the  whole  volume.    The  title-page  of  that  book 
(published  at  London  in  1601)  is  as  follows: 

"Love's  Martyr;  Or  Rosalin's  Complaint.    Allegoric- 
ally  shadowing  the  truth  of  Love,  in  the  constant  Fate  of 
the  Phoenix  and  Turtle .    A  Poem  enterlaced  with  much 
variety  and  rarity;  now  first  translated  out  of  the  vener- 
able Italian  Torquato  Coeliano,  by  Robert  Chester.    With 
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the  true  legend  of  the  famous  King  Arthur,  the  last  of  the 
nine  Worthies,  being  the  first  Essay  of  a  new  British  Poet; 
collected  out  of  diverse  Authenticall  Records.    To  these  are 
added  some  new  compositions  of  several  modern  writers 
whose  names  are  subscribed  to  their  several  works;  upon 
the  first  subject;  viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle.    Mar(tial): 
Mutare  dominum  non  potest  liber  notus.    London.    Imprint- 
ed for  E.  B.  16m." 

Looking  a  little  farther  into  so  mysterious  an  acquaint- 
ance, we  find  that  Chester  was  clumsily  celebrating  the 
loves  of  Q.  Elizabeth  and  of  Essex,  --she  being  the  Phoenix 
and  he  the  loyal  turtle  dove.    Odd  as  this  must  appear,  it 
does  seem  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  puzzle  of  the  book. 
Shakespeare's  part  in  it  is  the  one  poem  beginning: 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  key 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree,  etc. 

Torquato  Caeliano  was  a  fiction,  --the  verses  of  Robert 
Chester  being  his  own,  and  very  clumsy  ones.    Those  of 
Marston,  Chapman  and  Jonson,  which  follow  Shakespeare's 
in  this  dull  book,  are  unworthy  of  their  reputation;  only 
Shakespeare's  adorn  and  preserve  the  memory  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

So  much  for  this  mere  curio,  Emerson  would  have  found 
little  satisfaction  in  tracing  it  out.    But  in  regard  to  the  phi- 
losophy and  history  and  poetic  thought  contained  in  the  Son- 
nets and  Plays,  he  would  have  found  some  counterpart  in 
Bacon's  prose,  but  nothing  to  suggest  that  Bacon  could  have 
risen  to  such  hights  in  verse,  --he  who  could  not  compose 
four  lines  of  real  poesy,  in  an  age  when  poesy  almost  wrote 
itself,  so  full  was  the  air  of  melody  and  sentiment . 

Of  poetry  Bacon  made  a  good  definition,  though  not  a 
very  full  or  clear  one.    And  Emerson  had  great  regard  for 
Bacon  in  his  own  sphere  of  stately  and  searching  prose;  but 
not  as  a  poet .    I  hardly  think  he  even  ranked  Bacon  among 
the  group  for  whom  he  sometimes  thought  Shakespeare  was 
the  poetic  and  dramatic  voice.    For  he  was  eminently  dra- 
matic, as  neither  Bacon  nor  Emerson  were.    "The  humor 
of  Falstaff ,  the  terror  of  Macbeth  have  each  their  swarm 
of  fit  thoughts  and  images- -as  if  Shakespeare  had  known 
and  reported  the  men,  instead  of  inventing  them  at  his 
desk."   And  he  not  only  invented  characters,  --even  those 
he  took  from  old  chronicles  and  tales,  --but  he  invented 
words,  as,  in  a  less  degree,  did  the  contemporaries  of 
Shakespeare.    A  recent  English  writer,  very  puzzling  in 
his  way,  --for  he  now  and  then  seems  to  have  something  to 
say,  but  does  not  quite  succeed  in  saying  it,  --one  Harold 
Bayley,  in  a  queer  conglomeration  of  passages  from  the 
Elizabethan  authors,  including  Bacon,  makes  this  remark 
in  his  "Shakespeare  Symphony":   "The  publication  of  Dr. 
Murray's  'New  English  Dictionary'  renders  it  possible  to 
say  with  approximate  accuracy  how  much  of  the  English 
language  we  owe  to  the  fellowship  of  brilliant  spirits  now 
under  consideration.    Here  is  a  registry  where  may  be 
found  recorded  the  birthday  and  parent,  if  known,  of  every 
English  word  ever  in  use." 

By  examining  143  pages  out  of  15,000  that  are  to  com- 
plete the  dictionary,  Mr.  Bayley  estimates  that  Shake- 
speare brought  into  use  more  than  9000  words,  either  new 
or  with  new  meanings.    This  is  probably  an  exaggeration, 
but  the  sober  fact  will  be  astonishing,  and  will  strengthen 


the  belief  that  no  one  man  could  have  mustered,  from 
his  own  learning,  so  many  apt  and  novel  terms;  and  that, 
therefore,  several  men  with  various  acquisitions  of  knowl- 
edge, in  different  languages  and  arts,  must  have  co-oper- 
ated in  the  production  of  the  plays  and  poems  that  go  under 
one  personal  name .    Of  this  belief  we  can  hardly  say  that 
Emerson  was  a  convinced  holder;  but  from  conversations 
with  him,  and  from  a  few  passages  in  his  writings,  he 
seems  to  have  tended  toward  such  a  conclusion.   This  also 
was  Miss  Delia  Bacon's  original  thought,  which  commend- 
ed her  theory  to  Emerson  before  she  went  to  England, 
where  she  let  her  interest  in  Bacon  lead  her  into  a  sort 
of  insanity,  during  which  Hawthorne,  then  in  England, 
and  Emerson  in  Concord,  looked  after  her  interests  and 
her  comfort. 

The  precise  question  presented  of  late  years  by  the 
numerous  and  injudicious  friends  of  Bacon's  claim  to  have 
written  and  edited  the  plays  and  poems  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare, hardly  came  up  in  those  years  of  Emerson's  life 
when  he  would  have  calmly  considered  it  and  give  his 
verdict  thereon.    It  was  another  form  of  the  question  he 
had  to  consider,  --whether  Shakespeare  the  play-actor, 
--not  apparently  a  serious  and  philosophic  personage,  -- 
could  be  reckoned  the  only  author  of  the  works  that  go  by 
his  name.    In  his  "Representative  Men"  Emerson  finds 
this  fault  with  the  man  Shakespeare,  --that  he  did  not  live 
up  to  his  mark  of  greatness,  — assuming  that  it  was  the 
play-actor  who  wrote  the  pieces  he  acted.    He  says: 

Shakespeare  was  a  jovial  actor  and  manager.    I  can- 
not marry  this  fact  to  his  verse.    Other  admirable  men 
have  led  lives  in  some  sort  of  keeping  with  their  thought, 
--but  this  man  in  wide  contrast.    Had  he  been  less,  — had 
he  reached  only  the  common  measure  of  great  authors,  -- 
of  Bacon,  Milton,  Tasso,  Cervantes, --we  might  leave  the 
fact  in  the  twilight  of  human  fate;  but  that  this  man  of  men, 
he  who  gave  to  the  science  of  mind  a  new  and  larger  sub- 
ject than  had  ever  existed,  and  planted  the  standard  of 
humanity  some  furlongs  forward  into  Chaos,  --that  he 
should  not  be  wise  for  himself; — it  must  even  go  into  the 
world's  history  that  the  best  poet  led  an  obscure  and  pro- 
fane life,  using  his  genius  for  the  public  amusement. 

This  is  Emerson's  most  severe  judgment  on  'the 
cheerer  of  men's  hearts."   Before  considering  where  it 
leaves  the  idolaters  of  Bacon,  let  me  pause  for  a  moment 
to  suggest  a  reason  for  this  life,  --obscure  but  not  pro- 
fane, which  left  the  poet  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  appointed 
task,  with  none  of  the  distractions  and  few  of  the  risks 
that  befell  other  men  of  genius  in  those  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  flattered  and  pedantic  successor.    The  one  su- 
preme practical  trait  in  Shakespeare  was  his  heavenly 
prudence,  — that  quality  which  in  our  Washington  kept 
him  ever  out  of  false  positions.    What  became  of  Sidney, 
of  Spenser,  of  Raleigh,  of  Essex,  of  Giordano  Bruno,  of 
Bacon,  of  the  brother  dramatists  who  cluster  around 
Shakespeare  as  inferior  stones  are  set  in  a  ring  around 
the  costly  diamond  or  pearl?   Choosing  a  sphere  to  which 
they  were  not  adapted,  or  which,  of  its  own  nature,  ex- 
posed them  to  perils  of  life  and  reputation,  they  failed 
of  their  best  achievement.    Marlowe  stabbed  in  a  tavern 
brawl,  Sidney  dying  nobly,  but  needlessly,  in  a  battle 
not  his  own,  and  under  an  incompetent  general;  Spenser 
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robbed  and  imperiled  in  Ireland,  whither  he  ought  never  to 
have  gone;  Essex,  the  victim  of  his  own  ambition  and  arro- 
gance; Raleigh  false  to  his  better  nature,  and  slain,  after 
long  imprisonment,  by  the  meanest  of  all  England's  mon- 
archs;  Bacon,  ambitious  and  profuse,  and  therefore  always 
in  need  of  the  money  which  he  squandered,  and  unscrupu- 
lous how  he  got  it,  --suffering  the  penalty  of  greater  trans- 
gressors than  himself,  --why  pursue  the  story  of  unfortu- 
nate genius?    To  Shakespeare  was  given  that  10th  Muse-- 
of  good  sense,  --who  withdrew  him  early  from  the  slippery 
pathway  of  ambition,  and  made  him  thrifty  and  master  of 
his  time  and  fate.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  general  favor- 
ite, but  was  not  beguiled  by  that  favor  into  following  soci- 
ety too  far  or  too  long.    He  withdrew  early  into  the  village 
retirement  of  Stratford  (which  was  a  sort  of  Warwickshire 
Concord),  and  there  revised  and  edited  his  plays,  that  had 
suffered  by  the  carelessness  of  copyists  and  printers,  -- 
leaving  them,  at  his  unexpected  demise,  to  be  given  to  the 
world  by  his  faithful  old  partners,  Heminge  and  Condell.    I 
must  then  esteem  Shakespeare  as  eminently  "wise  for  him- 
self" in  that  he  chose  the  very  path  in  life  that  has  brought 
him  to  a  fame  that  perhaps  he  never  expected,  and  certain- 
ly never  sought  by  any  of  the  common  arts.   After  his  youth, 
when  he  accepted  the  patronage  of  Southampton,  and  possi- 
bly of  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  ceased  to  trouble  the 
great  with  either  compliments  or  importunities,  but  threw 
himself  on  the  favor  of  the  multitude  who  frequented  the 
playhouse,  and  while  he  made  a  modest  fortune  by  their  at- 
tendance at  his  theater,  he  never  flattered  their  low  tastes 
nor  the  love  of  absolute  power  in  the  peer  or  the  sovereign. 

This  is  what  I  read  in  his  character,  — the  very  reverse 
of  Bacon's,  who  from  youth  to  death  was  fawning  on  some- 
body above  him,  and  boasting  of  the  work  he  had  done  or 
meant  to  do,  --work  oftentimes  of  real  grandeur,  but  at 
other  times  aiding  to  build  up  that  top-heavy  edifice  of 
despotic  power  in  the  Stuarts,  which  came  tumbling  about 
their  handsome,  false  and  foolish  heads,  a  few  years  after- 
ward.   What  Emerson  thought  of  Bacon  in  comparison  with 
the  author  of  the  plays,  has  been  incidentally  seen.    But  he 
did  not  profess  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  Shakespeare. 

The  debt  of  Shakespeare  to  foreign  literatures  was 
enormous;  but  he  paid  good  interest  on  what  he  borrowed, 
whether  from  the  Greek  drama,  from  Plutarch,  from  the 
French  tales  of  chivalry,  from  Chaucer  or  from  the  Italian 
poets. 

[The  following  related  letter  appeared  in  the  Springfield 
Republican,  May  18,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  3-4:] 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  AUTHORSHIP/  Mr.  Sanborn's  Clear 
Presentation,  Emerson's  Indeterminate  Views  and  Apple- 
ton  Morgan's  Variegated  Disquisitions. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  get  so  compactly  informing  a  con- 
tribution to  Shakespeariana  as  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  letter  to 
you  printed  in  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.    What  we  mostly 
get  is  rehash  from  the  Shakespeare  libraries  and  more 
"appreciation,"  of  which  the  earth  is  unco'  full  already. 
I  read  Mr.  Sanborn's  letter  with  admiring  delight!    But 
perhaps  Mr.  Sanborn  will,  on  referring  to  Dr.  Appleton 
Morgan's  statement  concerning  Emerson,  find  that  Dr. 
Morgan  did  not  suggest  that  Emerson  even  inclined  to 
that  dreadful  Baconian  theory  to  which,  in  his  later  years, 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  succumbed,  putting  himself 
irrevocably  on  record  to  that  surrender  in  a  letter  which 
so  gladdened  the  heart  of  Edwin  Reed  that  he  filed  the 
original  letter  in  the  British  Museum  to  clinch  the  matter 
beyond  recall. 

What  Dr.  Morgan  was  speculating  about  was  where 
Miss  Delia  Bacon  got  the  first  conception  of  her  theory 
and  Dr.  Morgan  proffered  evidence  tending  (in  his  opin- 
ion) to  show  that  certain  expressions  of  Emerson  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  "marrying"  the  facts  known  of  Shakespeare 
biography  to  the  works  accepted  as  his,  coupled  with  Miss 
Bacon's  own  family  name,  first  suggested  to  her  the  para- 
dox she  has  connected  her  name  so  irrevocably  with  for  all 
time.    Not  the  least  interesting  passage  to  Shakespeare 
speculators  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  letter  is  this: 

It  was  another  form  of  the  question  he  [Emerson]  had 
to  consider,  --whether  Shakespeare  the  play-actor,  --not 
apparently  a  serious  and  philosophic  personage,  --could 
be  reckoned  the  only  author  of  the  works  that  go  by  his 
name. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Sanborn  could  take  us 
further  and  recall  if  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  conversations 
with  Mr.  Sanborn  ever  gave  clew  as  to  whether  he  might 
have  been  receptive  to  the  hypothesis  that  "Shakespeare" 
like  "Homer"  was  a  noun  of  multitude?    It  is  worth  noting 
that  for  this  hypothesis  or  at  least  for  its  most  illuminat- 
ing discussion  we  must  hark  back  to  "The  Shakespearean 
Myth,"  Appleton  Morgan's  famous  work  of  80  years  ago. 
In  that  work  Dr.  Morgan  called  this  theory- -namely,  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  stage  editor  of  these  plays,  getting 
his  context,  precisely  as  he  got  his  plots,  from  the  near- 
est sources- -"The  Editorial  Theory,"  and  offered  it  as  a 
compromise  as  between  the  Baconians  and  the  orthodoxites. 
Dr.  Morgan,  however,  offered  an  alternate  compromise, 
namely,  an  evolutionary  or  "growth"  theory;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  Shakespeare  plays  (as  we  have  them  in  the  first 
folio)  were  not  at  all  what  the  rabble  of  oafs  and  clowns 
and  worse  that  used  the  pits  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars 
theaters  as  assignation  places  (until  the  offense  became 
so  notorious  that  even  the  not  squeamish  public  of  Eliza- 
bethan London  could  not  abide  it  and  they  took  a  hand 
themselves  and  shut  up  every  playhouse  in  one  fell  swoop). 

The  demonstration  of  this  is  worthy  a  word.   Dr.  Mor- 
gan submitted  that  the  Elizabethan  theaters  only  opened 
at  5  o'clock  p.m.  and,  to  save  cressets,  closed  at  7 
('the  two-hours'  traffic  of  our  stage")  which  would  not 
have  given  time  for  the  pronouncing  of  a  first  folio  play, 
even  with  the  slightest  action.   Again,  the  versions  them- 
selves as  compared  to  quartos  (printed  in  Shakespeare's 
lifetime,  the  folio  being  printed  seven  years  after  his 
death),  showed  copious  additions,  rewritings  and,  some- 
times, whole  scenes  and  even  whole  acts  inserted.    Of 
course  Dr.  Morgan  was  not  able  to  resist  tantalizing  us 
with  the  suggestion  of  some  editor  (not  Heminge  or  Con- 
dell), who  claimed  to  print  the  plays  "perfect  in  their 
numbers  as  Shakespeare,  from  whom  they  claimed  to 
have  received  a  mass  of  unblotted  manuscripts"  con- 
ceived them,   "and  intimating  that  foxy  and  impecunious 
old  Ben  Jonson-  -who  borrowed  from  everybody  who  would 
lend --Shakespeare  or  anybody  else--could  have  a  tale 
unfolded  an'  he  had  the  mind,  especially  as  Dr.  Raleigh 
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(and  Spedding,  too,  in  later  years)  affirms  that  Ben  was 
Bacon's  secretary  subsequent  to  1619."   And  so  Dr.  Mor- 
gan will  have  it  that  Ben  Jonson  is  dehors  the  record — and 
in  testifying  to  both  sides,  testifies  to  neither  side! 

Perhaps  no  human  being  could  have  resisted  such  an  im- 
broglio as  that!  least  of  all  Dr.  Morgan,  whose  penchant  is 
to  construct  a  logical  hypostructure  and  then  show  us  how 
neatly  we  can  tear  it  down  even  with  the  ground,  and  erect 
another  on  its  ruins  just  as  easily  dilapidated!    That  is  the 
exasperating  thing  about  all  Dr.  Morgan's  Shakespeare 
writings — that  we  want  to  accompany  him  and  do  until  he 
dumps  us  all  in  the  ditch ! 

But  there  is  one  portion  of  Dr.  Morgan's  "Shakespearean 
Myth"  where  he  can  dump  us  in  the  ditch.   And  that  is  where 
he  develops  his  "growth"  theory  from  a  single  play,   "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Dr.  Morgan  shows  us  that  not 
only  is  the  play  in  the  folio  three  times  as  long  as  in  the 
first  quarto,  but  that  the  localisms  and  "gags"  are  too  pal- 
pable for  oversight.    That  for  example,  an  entire  scene, 
showing  a  little  lad  named  "William,"  being  examined  by 
a  pragmatical  Welsh  schoolmaster  in  his  no-account  Latin 
paradigms;  another  scene  recounting  the  stealing  of  some 
horses  belonging  to  a  cavalcade  of  German  visitors  at 
Windsor  (who  had  gone  into  a  tavern  to  get  some  beer  and 
left  their  horses  outside);  an  allusion  to  "Sackerson"  (an 
extra-large-sized  bear  then  being  "baited"  at  Paris  Gar- 
dens); and  an  allusion  to  "Yed"  (Edward)  Miller,  who  had 
sold  an  actor  a  pair  of  gloves,  --that  all  these,  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plot,  had  been  inserted. 
And  that,  being  pure  localisms,  no  editor  for  literary  pur- 
poses could  have  inserted  them  seven  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death!   And  so,  Dr.  Morgan  argued,  might  the 
numberless  serious  episodes  in  the  plays  such  as  Mer- 
cutio's  speech  about  Queen  Mab  and  dozens  of  others,  have 
been  run  into  the  context  by  heaven  knows  who! 

Altogether  the  study  of  Shakespeare  is  a  most  fascinat- 
ing one,  especially  if  one  can  only  bring  himself  to  concede 
that  he  is  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived  and  refrain  from 
repeating  that  statement  as  Mr.  Sanborn  refrains,  and  go- 
ing into  the  circumstantial  items  which  we  must  in  spite  of 
ourselves  stop  to  divagate  with  and  argue  about  in  saecula 
saeculorum ! 

May  we  be  sure  that  Mr.  Sanborn,  like  Dr.  Morgan, 
does  not  love  to  fire  Shakespeare  paradoxes  at  us,  and 
then  sit  down  and  grin  at  us,  awaiting  our  solutions,  upon 
announcement  of  which  he  will  toss  a  bomb  into  our  comps 
and  set  us  all  to  rebuilding  our  fences  again!    But,  thanking 
Mr .  Sanborn  for  his  delightful  letter  and  The  Republican 
for  printing  it,  most  respectfully  yours, 

C.  Harold  McChesney. 

New  York  City,  10  Convent  avenue, 
May  4,  1907. 


(160) 
SHAKESPEARE,  DELIA  BACON  AND  EMERSON 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Dr .  Appleton  Morgan  and  his 
autobiography,  so  far  as  the  same  concerns  Emerson's 
view  of  Shakespeare.    As  for  Dr.  Morgan's  general  views 
of  the  poet  and  his  problems,  I  cannot  undertake  a  topic  so 
vast;  even  if  Dr.  M.  were  more  consistent  and  continuous 
than  he  seems  to  be  on  that  theme.    What  now  agitates  his 


much-pondering  mind  is  the  share  that  Emerson  may  have 
had  in  suggesting  to  Miss  Bacon  her  delusion  concerning 
the  part  that  Francis  Bacon  had  in  writing  and  publishing 
the  plays  and  the  Sonnets  that  have  kept  the  world  wonder- 
ing a  long  time,  and  quoting  for  some  years  earlier  and 
longer.    What  Emerson  saw  in  Miss  Bacon,  when  per- 
haps her  own  family  did  not  see  it,  was  a  signal  devotion 
to  a  literary  task  that  Emerson  himself  had  long  had  his 
thoughts  about,  — the  actual  as  well  as  the  nominal  author- 
ship of  the  verses  of  the  "universal  poet."   In  her  early 
writings  on  that  matter  I  believe  (for  it  was  before  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Emerson  that  she  gave  her  first  attention 
to  the  subject)  she  did  not  commit  herself  to  a  definite 
theory,  still  less  to  the  impossible  one  that  Bacon  was  a 
poet  worthy  to  rank  "above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman 
fame, "--as  well  as  a  consummate  thinker  and  timeserver 
in  matters  political  and  social.    This  delusion  seems  to 
have  grown  upon  her  gradually,  induced  partly  by  her  own 
name  of  Bacon,  but  still  more  by  the  unhappy  cloud  that 
was  stealing  over  her  once  shining  intellect,  and  sharpen- 
ing her  temper.    As  it  happened,  it  was  this  latter  pecu- 
liarity that  first  came  to  my  knowledge,  from  the  unrea- 
soning anger  she  had  displayed  at  the  wholly  accidental 
loss  of  a  part  of  her  manuscript  for  Putnam's  magazine, 
by  the  young  lady  (whom  I  well  knew)  to  whom  it  was  en- 
trusted to  carry  from  New  York  to  Concord.   Such  losses 
are  irritating;  but  Miss  Bacon  appeared  to  have  taken  a 
higher  tone  on  the  occasion  than  was  either  polite  or  just. 
She  did  not  threaten  a  lawsuit,  perhaps,  as  the  short- 
tempered  Parson  D.  did  when  the  two  young  theologs, 
Theodore  Parker  and  George  Ellis,  some  10  years  be- 
fore mislaid  a  sheet  or  two  of  his  trumpery  essay  on 
some  moldy  doctrinal  point,  intended  for  the  monthly 
they  were  editing  at  the  Harvard  divinity  school.    That 
story  is  worth  telling,  although  there  is  nothing  about  it 
either  in  Bacon  or  Shakespeare. 

Some  delay  happening  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  D's 
essay,  he  grew  impatient  and  demanded  his  precious 
paper  back.    The  editors  tried  to  find  it,  but  a  sheet  or 
two  had  got  mislaid.    Mr.  Ellis  went  to  see  the  parson 
and  explained  the  delay  ancj  its  cause;  but  this  only  irri- 
tated the  author  still  more.    He  would  not  accept  the  ex- 
planation, but  engaged  Henry  H.  Fuller,  a  good  Boston 
lawyer,  to  bring  suit  for  its  recovery.    Mr.  Fuller  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ellis  the  appropriate  "lawyer's  letter,"  demand- 
ing the  manuscript  upon  threat  of  a  suit.    Mr.  Ellis  then 
saw  Mr.  Fuller  and  explained  the  accident  to  the  lawyer's 
satisfaction,  who  was  in  turn  indignant  with  the  irascible 
parson,  and  wrote  him,  throwing  up  the  case.    Mr.  D. 
called  on  Mr.  F.  to  remonstrate,  and  getting  no  favor, 
cried  out  in  impotent  wrath,   "Well,  sir,  can  you  explain 
to  me  the  exact  difference  between  law  and  justice?" 
"Perhaps  not,"  replied  Mr.  Fuller,  restored  to  bland- 
ness  by  the  fury  of  the  other,  --"but  I  think  I  can  illus- 
trate it.    There  is  no  law  known  to  me,  Mr.  D.,  by  which 
you  can  be  hanged;  but  in  justice  you  ought  to  have  been 
five  years  ago."    Miss  Bacon  did  not  draw  on  herself  any 
such  retort,  but  was  treated  with  the  highest  courtesy, 
even  in  her  insanity,  by  both  Hawthorne  and  Emerson. 
It  almost  looks  as  if  Dr.  Morgan  could  not  appreciate 
that  hight  of  politeness,  where  it  becomes  a  religion  and 
teaches  the  gentleman  "souffrir  de  tout  le  monde,  et  ne 
faire  souffrir  personne";  and  especially  to  remember 
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the  divine  maxim,   "Aux  plus  desperites  le  plus  d'amour." 
George  Herbert,  the  most  courtly  of  Christians,  enjoined 
upon  himself  and  others  the  greatest  consideration  for 
three  sorts  of  persons,  -- 

For  sick  folks,  women,  those  whom  passions  sway,  -- 

and  all  these  were  represented  by  poor  Delia  Bacon. 

A  depreciation  of  Miss  Bacon's  original  character  must 
not  be  inferred  from  her  condition  while  insane.    On  this 
point  we  have  two  good  witnesses,  both  unusually  gifted  in 
reading  character,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  neither  of 
whom  shared  her  infatuation  that  "Shakespeare  was  a  mask 
for  Bacon."   Hawthorne,  in  his  English  chapters,  had  this 
to  say  of  her  first  appearance  when  he  called  on  her  in 
London,  I  suppose,  late  in  1856.    He  says: 

I  had  expected  to  see  a  very  homely,  uncouth,  elderly 
personage,  and  was  agreeably  disappointed.   She  was  rath- 
er uncommonly  tall,  and  had  a  striking  and  expressive 
face,  --dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  which  shone  with  an  inward 
light  as  soon  as  she  began  to  speak,  — and  by  and  by  a  color 
came  into  her  cheeks  and  made  her  look  almost  young. 
She  must  have  been  beyond  middle  age,  and  I  could  suppose 
her  to  have  been  handsome  and  exceedingly  attractive  once. 
There  was  little  or  no  restraint  or  embarrassment  in  her 
manner.    We  immediately  found  ourselves  taking  a  friendly 
and  familiar  tone  together,  and  began  to  talk  as  if  we  had 
known  one  another  a  very  long  while ....    Her  overmaster- 
ing ideas  about  the  authorship  of  the  plays,  and  the  deep 
political  philosophy  concealed  beneath  the  surface  of  them, 
had  completely  thrown  her  off  her  balance;  but  they  had 
wonderfully  developed  her  intellect,  and  made  her  what 
she  could  not  otherwise  have  become.    Her  book  was  a  very 
remarkable  one,  and  worthy  of  being  offered  to  the  public; 
which,  if  wise  enough  to  appreciate  it,  would  be  thankful 
for  what  was  good  in  it,  and  merciful  to  its  faults. 

Just  the  reverse  of  this  took  place.    The  English  critics 
attacked  it;  the  American  critics  in  1857-8,  as  Hawthorne 
so  well  said,  were  "not  a  courageous  body  of  men;  they 
dared  not  think  a  truth  that  had  an  odor  of  absurdity,  lest 
they  should  feel  themselves  bound  to  speak  it  out."    He 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  reprinted  the  English  abuse  of  her 
book,   'thus  pelting  their  poor  countrywoman  with  stolen 
mud,  without  even  waiting  to  know  whether  the  ignominy 
was  deserved."   Of  course  Emerson  would  have  no  associ- 
ation with  criticism  so  base.   Without  accepting  her  theory, 
he  valued  Miss  Bacon's  fine  qualities,  and  spoke  a  good 
word  for  her  where  he  could,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that 
she  would  be  followed  by  theorists  less  gifted,  who  would 
invent  all  sorts  of  ciphers  and  cryptic  nonsense  as  super- 
ficial as  her  doubts  were  profound.    He  had  already,  years 
before,  gone  through  an  experience  somewhat  similar  with 
Jones  Very,  the  Salem  poet,  whose  volume  he  edited  when 
its  author  was  a  patient  in  the  insane  asylum,  out  of  which 
he  soon  came,  as  Emerson  told  me,   "lamentably  sane." 
Miss  Bacon  died  in  her  insanity,  which  was  probably  has- 
tened, though  not  caused,  by  her  lonely  meditations  on  the 
greatest  genius  in  literature,  which  she  was  forced  to  ex- 
plain as  a  plurality  in  unity.    That  Emerson  had  a  similar 
thought,  without  specifying  any  one  man  as  the  chief  force 
in  this  literary  co-operative  union,  is  what  I  have  gathered 


from  his  writings  and  his  talk.   But  neither  he  nor  any  one 
suggested  the  idea  to  Miss  Bacon.    It  was  the  fruit  of  her 
own  solitary  thinking,  --an  unripe  apple  from  that  tree  of 
knowledge  which  had  brought  Mother  Eve  into  trouble  in 
its  first  earthly  crop. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  Emerson  discuss  Shake- 
speare in  conversation  was  in  May,  1854,  when  a  party  of 
Harvard  students  were  invited  to  his  house  to  hear  Mr. 
Alcott  converse,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Concord  from  his 
Pinckney- street  home  in  Boston.    This  was  after  Miss  Ba- 
con had  propounded  her  first  theory  of  a  multiple  author- 
ship; but  no  allusion  was  made  to  her  in  the  conversation, 
that  I  remember,  although  Jones  Very  was  mentioned. 
After  introductory  talk  about  Harvard  and  its  professors, 
--Edward  Channing,  Everett,   Longfellow  and  Lowell, -- 
Shakespeare  came  accidentally  in  as  a  topic,  probably  in 
connection  with  religion.    Some  one  of  our  party  brought 
forward  the  fact  that,  although  Shakespeare  uses  the  lan- 
guage of  Christianity  now  and  then,  as  in  "Measure  for 
Measure,"  and  although  his  age  was  one  of  endless  reli- 
gious wars  and  the  slaying  of  heretics  (Giordano  Bruno, 
for  instance),  one  could  hardly  imagine  from  the  plays 
that  he  lived  among  Christians.    His  dear  friend  Mar- 
lowe, too,  was  denounced  and  might  have  been  punished 
as  an  atheist,  if  assassination  had  not  made  him,  as 
Shakespeare  makes  him  say  in  a  dramatic  sonnet  that  he 
was  to  be-- 

The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 

Emerson  then  spoke  up  and  said  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
pagan  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  and  that  Very,  a  re- 
ligious devotee,  who  had  written  two  remarkable  essays 
on  the  plays  (particularly  on  "Hamlet"),  had  said,   "If  I 
can  move  Shakespeare,  I  can  move  the  world,  --and  al- 
ready I  can  begin  to  see  him  shake  a  little."   Emerson 
added:   "When  we  shall  have  got  what  every  man  nowa- 
days is  seeking,  — a  Bible  which  can  unite  the  faiths  of  all 
mankind,  --Shakespeare's  sayings  will  have  a  large  place 
in  it.    His  ethics  are  vast  and  rich."   Nothing  at  this  point 
was  said  of  Bacon,  whose  ethics,  though  not  always  con- 
temptible, could  not  be  called  "vast  and  rich."   Raleigh's 
might  be  so  described  by  Thoreau,  who  had  read  his  His- 
tory of  the  World,  and  quotes  from  it  that  interesting 
sketch  of  Raleigh  printed  from  his  manuscripts  by  the 
Bibliophile  society  in  1906.    On  the  whole,  I  have  heard 
nothing,  in  1854  or  since,  to  make  me  doubt  that  Emer- 
son's verdict  on  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  ever  varied  much 
from  that  given  in  his  Boston  lecture  of  1835.    The  ques- 
tion of  co-operative  authorship  was  always  held  open,  for 
Miss  Bacon  or  any  one  to  discuss,  and  lately  I  see  a  new 
claimant  has  been  named,  a  certain  "W.  S.,"  afterward 
earl  of  Derby.    There  was  room  for  a  great  lord,  not  of 
the  new  creation,  like  the  lord  chancellor,  but  of  ancient 
nobility,  like  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Caesar. 

Although  Emerson  was  a  constant  reader  of  French 
literature,  from  Montaigne  and  Pascal  to  Ste.  Beuve  and 
George  Sand,  I  do  not  recall  any  critique  by  him  on  Victor 
Hugo,  whom  he  may  have  met  in  Paris  in  1848,  before  the 
coup  d'etat  exiled  him .    That  exaggeration  which  always 
characterized  Hugo,  except  sometimes  as  critic  (see  the 
famous  preface  to  "Ruy  Bias"  in  1838),  would  naturally 
be  offensive  to  Emerson,  who  delighted  in  the  "meden 
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agan"--the  "modest  charm  of  not  too  much."   Impossibili- 
ties, which  Caleb  Cushing  once  defined  as  'the  greatest 
of  all  possible  facts,"  swarm  too  thick  in  Hugo's  plays  and 
romances,    Shakespeare  dealt  very  sparingly  in  them;  the 
supernatural  did  not  seem  to  him  an  impossibility,  but  a 
natural  occurrence,  so  to  speak.    The  two  worlds  of  na- 
ture and  supernature  are  not  widely  separated,  for  a  poet. 
Bacon  would  have  found  more  difficulties,  with  his  pedes- 
trian imagination.    Hugo's  imagination  was  not  lightly 
winged,  like  Shakespeare's,  but  moved  in  one  of  the  huge 
flying- machines,  or  "dirigible  balloons"  of  the  present 
day.    I  have  been  rereading  his  "Miserables,"  with  its 
ever-returning  impossibilities;  and  his  "Ruy  Bias"  with 
its  two  fundamental  impossibilities.    But  his  preface  to  it 
has  much  that  is  well  said.    Not  having  the  French  before 
me  as  I  write,  I  quote  from  the  Crosland  translation, 
abridged: 

Three  kinds  of  spectators  compose  the  play-going  pub- 
lic,--women,  thinkers,  and  the  multitude.    The  crowd 
chiefly  require  action  in  a  dramatic  work;  what  attracts 
women  is  passion;  the  thoughtful  seek  above  all  else  the 
portrayal  of  human  nature.    Thus  our  French  stage  gives 
us  three  things:  Melodrama  for  the  multitude,  tragedy  for 
the  women,  and  for  thinkers  comedy  that  paints  human  na- 
ture ....    The  drama  is  tragedy  by  its  illustration  of  the 
passions,  and  comedy  by  portraying  characters;  the  mixed 
drama  comprises,  encircles  and  fructifies  the  two  other 
forms.    Corneille  and  Moliere  might  remain  independent 
of  each  other,  were  Shakespeare  not  between  them,  giving 
to  Corneille  his  left  hand  and  to  Moliere  his  right.    Thus 
the  two  opposite  electric  forces  of  comedy  and  tragedy 
meet;  the  spark  struck  out  is  the  drama. 

Hugo  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  Shakespeare  was 
above  both  Corneille  in  tragedy  and  Moliere  in  comedy; 
but  such  is  the  modern  opinion.    And  to  combine  two  such 
artists  as  the  two  Frenchmen,  more  than  one  Englishman 
was  probably  requisite.    Hence  the  theory  of  the  composite 
authorship  of  the  plays;  the  Sonnets  must  be  regarded  as 
by  one  poet,  sometimes  simulating  others.    Such,  at  any 
rate,  is  my  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 


(161) 
TWO  FORGOTTEN  MEN:   JOHN  HENRY  TREAD  WELL, 
POET,  AND  EDWIN  WHITE,  ARTIST— -A  NEGLECTED 
WHITTIER  POEM 

There  are  rising  suns  and  setting  suns,  --and  just  as 
many  of  one  as  of  the  other  when  the  shades  of  evening 
shut  in  the  scene  on  which  both  displayed  their  level  beams. 
Even  so  there  are  rising  poets  and  novelists,  continually 
showing  themselves  above  the  flat  horizon  of  the  unregard- 
ed Present,  --and  just  as  many,  no  doubt,  sinking  out  of 
view  behind  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Past.    "Habent 
sua  fata  Libelli,"  said  the  Roman  poet;  even  magazine 
poetry  has  a  course  to  run  and  be  glorified  in;  but  then 
the  three-formed  Fates  get  in  their  work,  and  the  most 
illustrious  for  a  time  seem  to  disappear  in  a  darkness 
proportioned  to  their  day  of  splendor.    But  what  of  the 
poets  that  were  never  popular  or  illustrious?    Who  did 
not  even  get  into  the  magazines,  but  had  to  content  them- 


selves with  the  corner  of  a  newspaper,  --sometimes  of 
an  eminent,  widely-read  newspaper  like  one  that  shall 
be  nameless,  with  an  egotistic  Boston  correspondent  who 
thought  a  whale  was  a  fish,  --but  too  often  one  of  the  hum- 
blest country  weeklies,  like  that  in  which  Whittier  began 
his  poetic  publicity?    What  of  the  unknown  and  soon  for- 
gotten poets?    Shall  out  of  their  graves,  as  from  the  cre- 
mation of  poor  Dido,  an  avenger  arise,  to  upbraid  the 
inattentive  generation  for  not  knowing  their  own  advan- 
tages?   Perhaps;  at  any  rate  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  on  this 
issue  with  the  historian  of  New  Milford  in  Connecticut, 
who  lately  sent  out  an  octavo  volume,  and  omitted  any 
mention  that  I  could  find  of  the  poet  and  the  painter  who 
have  made  an  obscure  Herb- gatherer  of  that  township 
famous  enough  to  be  twice  celebrated  in  The  Republican, 
after  an  interval  of  years.    The  poet  was  Mr.  Treadwell, 
Yale  graduate,  author  and  traveler,  --whose  father's  por- 
trait, as  I  suppose,  appears  in  the  aforesaid  history;  the 
artist  was  Edwin  White,  — both  now  dead,  and  in  New  Mil- 
ford,  at  least,  forgotten.    But  not  by  me;  and  I  am  about 
to  give  my  readers  a  poem  of  Treadwell's  that,  as  far  as 
I  know,  was  never  printed,  and  yet  is  well  worth  it. 

Amid  the  mass  of  manuscripts  left  me  at  his  death, 
six  years  ago,  by  my  friend  and  inmate,  Ellery  Channing, 
was  a  portfolio  that  I  had  not  opened  till  a  month  ago,  as 
I  was  searching  for  some  souvenir  of  the  Concord  authors 
to  give  to  a  Parisian  visitor,  who  has  read  and  is  com- 
memorating Thoreau  in  pure  French,  --the  best  language 
in  the  world  in  which  to  show  the  differences  between  one 
human  being  and  another.    There,  along  with  autograph 
verses  of  Margaret  Fuller,  was  this  poem  in  a  handwrit- 
ing which  I  had  learned  to  know  as  Channing's  sometime 
correspondent,  the  poet  of  New  Milford,  who  afterward 
removed  to  Watertown,  in  New  York,  and  died  there: 

THE  SINGING  STEEPLES  OF  ANTWERP 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  Scheldt 

My  faithful  boat  at  anchor  lay, 
The  ancient  city  on  our  Port, 

And  on  our  Starboard  Antwerp  bay; 
And  e'er  across,  a  sedgy  lea 
Stretching  in  vast  monotony, 
With  brown  old  windmills  here  and  there, 
Beating  the  quiet  evening  air, 
Visions  and  phantoms  came  and  went; 
Sunlight  and  day  were  nearly  spent, 
The  moorland  crane  in  homeward  flight 
Sought  refuge  from  impending  night, 
Still  heavenward  point  the  ancient  towers, 

Dim  now  against  the  deepening  sky; 
And  in  the  somber,  thoughtful  hours 
We  lift  the  veil  of  history. 

Once  on  thy  stream  where  now  we  float, 
Sat  Rembrandt  in  his  sketching  boat, 
Bequeathing  to  the  storied  town 
Immortal  canvas  and  renown; 
And  Quentin  Matsys,  he  of  old, 
Who  worked  in  iron,  thought  in  gold. 
And  in  rough-paved  market-place 
Did  rear  against  the  sculptured  face 
Of  the  Cathedral,  gray  and  grand. 
An  iron  curb  work  of  his  hand,  -- 


Wrought  with  a  fancy  strange  and  new, 
To  those  who  from  its  basin  drew 
The  still  refreshing  limpid  draught, 
And  wondered  at  his  cunning  craft. 

Hark!  yet  another  wakes  the  thought,  — 

Now,  swelling  from  those  ancient  towers, 
Windward  the  drifting  tones  are  caught; 

Some  phantom  minstrel  marks  the  hours, -- 

Smites  from  the  great,  majestic  stones 

Melodious  and  enchanting  tones; 

Sweeps  now  the  octave  up  and  down, 

Echoing  the  music  through  the  town; 

Now  deep  from  underlying  bass 

Notes  after  notes  each  other  chase, 

While  high  above  the  rolling  din 

A  trembling  treble  wanders  in,  -- 

As  if  a  Siren,  roused  the  while, 

Sat  in  the  ancient  Gothic  pile. 

And  far  across  the  sedgy  lea, 
Now  lost  in  its  monotony. 
Catches  the  music  as  it  dies, 
And  whispers  it  in  tender  sighs. 

Then  for  another  brief  half-hour 

The  bells  within  the  ancient  tower 

Rest  silent,  like  the  ashen  dead, 

Who  down  beneath  them  make  their  bed,  -- 

Rest  silent  o'er  the  sleeping  town, 

While  Hesper,  jewel  of  the  crown 

That  sits  upon  the  brow  of  Morn, 

Peers  through  the  blackness  of  the  night, 

And  fades  again  when  Day  is  born. 

This  is  not  a  great  poem;  it  lacks  some  of  the  sure 
touches  that  Milton,  or  even  Byron,  would  have  given;  but 
it  is  up  to  the  common  level  of  Longfellow; --and  to  those 
who  have  sailed  up  the  winding  Scheldt,  cast  anchor  near 
Antwerp,  and  heard  the  chimes  from  the  huge  cathedral, 
resounding  all  night,  and  sending  their  echoes  down  the 
stream  and  across  the  flat  plains  of  the  Netherlands,   it 
recalls  and  suggests  much  that  is  not  said. 

I  had  meant  to  quote  from  another  poem  of  Mr.  Tread- 
well's,  in  print,  but  perhaps  never  published,  — "The  Soli- 
vagant,"--an  odd  title,  but  descriptive  of  the  lone  walker 
amid  American  or  European  scenery.    Its  Latin  original, 
"solivagus,"  is  a  Ciceronian  word,  applied  first  to  beasts 
of  the  wood  and  field,  and  then  to  men  and  planets.    But 
that  may  be  deferred;  for  there  is  something  to  be  said  of 
another  poem,  --one  of  Whittier's  middle  period  (1846), 
which  had  much  vogue  then,  but  seems  to  be  forgotten  now, 
--since  only  one  of  the  numerous  writers  and  speakers,  at 
the  late  centenary,  quoted  it,  as  far  as  I  noticed.    It  is  his 
"Reformer," — one  of  the  best,  both  in  thought  and  verse, 
of  his  shorter  poems.    I  will  copy  only  the  best  of  it,  omit- 
ting the  stanza  where  Whittier  makes  "Young  Romance" 
(accented  on  the  first  syllable)  "raise  his  dreamy  eyes 
O'erhung  with  paly  locks  of  gold";  though  that  was  a  fair 
picture,  suggested  by  Whittier's  favorite  head  of  Raphael: 

All  grim  and  soiled,  and  brown  with  tan, 
I  saw  a  Strong  One,  in  his  wrath, 


235  Smiting  the  godless  shrines  of  man 

Along  his  path. 

The  Church,  beneath  her  trembling  dome, 
Essayed  in  vain  her  ghostly  charm; 

Wealth  shook  within  his  gilded  home 
With  strange  alarm . 

Fraud  from  his  secret  chambers  fled 

Before  the  sunlight  bursting  in; 
Sloth  drew  her  pillow  o'er  her  head 

To  drown  the  din. 

"Spare,"  Art  implored,   "yon  holy  pile! 

That  grand  old  time-worn  turret  spare!" 
Meek  Reverence,  kneeling  in  the  aisle. 

Cried  out  "Forbear!" 

Gray-bearded  Use,  who,  deaf  and  blind, 
Groped  for  his  old  accustomed  stone. 

Leaned  on  his  staff  and  wept,  to  find 
His  seat  o'erthrown. 

All  this  shocks  the  poet;  but  after  a  pause  he  looks  again: 

The  grain  grew  green  on  battle -plains, 

O'er  swarded  war-mounds  grazed  the  cow; 

The  slave  stood  forging  from  his  chains 
The  spade  and  plow. 

Through  prison  walls,  like  heaven-sent  Hope, 
Fresh  breezes  blow,  and  sunbeams  strayed; 

And  with  the  idle  gallows -rope 
The  young  child  played. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse, 

The  pious  fraud  transparent  grown. 

The  Good  held  captive  in  the  use 
Of  Wrong  alone,  -- 

These  wait  their  doom,  --from  that  great  law 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day; 

And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

O  backward-looking  son  of  Time! 

The  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new; 
The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime 

Still  sweeping  through . 

Here  is  the  optimism  and  something  of  the  mysticism  of 
Emerson  and  Thoreau--and  this  poem  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  summer  of  Transcendentalism  was  not  yet  wan- 
ing into  autumn . 

[Sanborn's  correction  from  "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter," 
Springfield  Republican,  Feb.  5,  1908,  p.  11,  col.  2,] 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  be  mistaken;  and  it  seems  I  was, 
when  some  weeks  since  I  spoke  of  J.  H.  Treadwell  and 
Edwin  White  as  residents  of  New  Milford.    They  were 
but  visitors  or  summer  residents,  and  are  still  remem- 
bered there.    The  local  Gazette  has  copied  my  letter  and 
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printed  the  "Solivagant"  of  Treadwell,  and  a  friend  of  his 
sends  me  another  and  shorter  poem  of  his  which  is  worth 
printing.    He  was  a  student  at  Yale,  but  perhaps  not  a 
graduate.    His  Herb-Gatherer  was  Ruhamah  Chase;  and 
both  her  portrait  and  his  poem  should  be  in  the  New  Mil- 
ford  library,  if  the  painting  can  be  had. 

[Editor's  Note:   John  H.  Treadwell  did  not  graduate  from 
Yale.    He  was  a  student  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
there  from  1863  through  1865,  that  is,  until  the  end  of  the 
•Civil  War.   He  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  June  19,  1844, 
and  died  in  Watertown,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  12,  1883.   Ten  years 
before  his  death  (1873)  he  married  Mary  Seymour  Brainard 
of  Watertown.    Genealogical  material  concerning  his  fami- 
ly as  well  as  his  extant  correspondence  will  be  found  in  the 
Roswell  P.  Flower  Memorial  Library,  Watertown,  N.Y., 
13601 .    The  following  editorial  from  the  New  Milford  Ga- 
zette (New  Milford,  Conn.,  1883),  the  most  complete  of 
the  obituaries: 

JOHN  H.  TREADWELL 

The  late  John  H.  Treadwell  of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  passed 
a  great  portion  of  the  time  during  his  early  life  in  this  town, 
and  was  always  a  frequent  visitor  here.    He  dearly  loved 
New  Milford  and  all  its  associations  and  surroundings,  and 
hoped  at  some  future  time  to  make  it  his  home.    He  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  relatives  and  friends  here,  and  was 
great-beloved  by  them .    The  following  short  sketch  of  his 
life  is  copied  from  the  Watertown  Times,  with  the  correc- 
tion of  a  few  details: 

"Our  community  was  startled  this  morning  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  John  H.  Treadwell,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  residence  of  his  wife's  mother,  Mrs.  O.  V. 
Brainard,  on  Washington  Street,  at  about  11  o'clock.    He 
had  been  ill  for  five  months  and  confined  to  the  house  for 
two  months  or  more;  and  having  suffered  for  a  long  time 
from  a  spinal  affection,  had  been  in  a  weak  and  debilitated 
condition.    To  this  was  suddenly  superadded  an  acute  kid- 
ney difficulty,  which  hastened  his  death.    His  physician  in 
New  York  city,  Dr.  John  Combs,  was  sent  for  several  days 
ago,  and  with  resident  physicians  has  since  been  in  constant 
attendance  upon  him.     Mr.  Treadwell  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Treadwell  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  now  and  for 
many  years  a  successful  and  respected  business  man  in 
New  York  city;  a  dealer  in  works  of  art  and  curios.    Mr. 
John  Treadwell  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1844  and  was 
therefore  38  years  of  age.    About  ten  years  ago  he  married 
Miss  Mary  S.  Brainard,  of  this  city  and  came  here  to  re- 
side.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  scientific  school, 
Yale  College,  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  tastes  and 
acquirements,  and  had  done  some  editorial  work  on  the 
Watertown  Post,  besides  contributing  occasional  articles 
to  the  Times.    Mr.  Treadwell  was  the  author  of  a  book  on 
'Pottery  and  Porcelain,'  also  of  'A  Life  of  Martin  Luther,' 
both  well  received  by  the  public .    He  was  a  great  reader 
and  something  of  a  traveler,  and  no  one  in  this  section  had 
a  better  or  more  select  fund  of  knowledge.    Mr.  Treadwell 
had  been  twice  to  California,  having  made  one  trip  around 
Cape  Horn  in  a  sailing  vessel,  had  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope and  been  in  South  America,  and  being  a  close  ob- 
server of  men  and  things  and  having  a  ready  memory  and 
a  clean  and  concise  method  of  expressing  himself,  he  was 
a  most  interesting  person  to  talk  with.    About  two  years 


ago  he  originated  the  present  art  rooms  on  Washington 
Street,  and  until  his  health  failed,  gave  more  or  less 
personal  attention  to  this  business .    He  was  a  director 
of  the  Jefferson  County  National  Bank,  and  was,  before 
the  disbandment  of  the  Thirty- Fifth  battalion,  Major  of 
that  organization.    At  the  time  he  was  taken  ill  Mr. 
Treadwell  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  practical  and  sci- 
entific architecture,  for  which  he  developed  remarkable 
genius .    He  had  planned  and  decorated  many  beautiful 
houses  here  and  elsewhere,  and  had  in  process  the  de- 
signs for  many  more  for  which  he  had  orders  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  but  his  sickness  prevented  their 
completion.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  took  a  great  interest  in  church  and  charitable  work, 
always,  in  his  way,  trying  to  make  life  happier  for  some 
poor  unfortunate.    While  Mr.  Treadwell  was  not  a  man 
who  ever  sought  public  office,  he  would  have  graced  any, 
since  he  was  a  cultured,  well-posted,  courteous  gentle- 
man, and  an  earnest  thinker.    His  acquaintance  through- 
out the  county  was  not  extensive,  but  whoever  met  him 
was  sure  to  remember  him  for  his  pleasant,  quiet,  un- 
affected manners.    He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children, 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  and  a  large  number  of  relatives  to  de- 
plore an  irreparable  loss."] 


(162) 

THREE  CONCORD  AUTHORS:  THOREAU, 
ALCOTT  AND  HAWTHORNE 

On  this  day  I  am  77  years  old,  and  generally  spoken 
of  as  'the  last  of  the  Concord  authors."    This  is  not  ex- 
act, as  few  such  observations  can  be;  for  I  have  several 
neighbors  who  may  be  termed  Concord  authors .   But  cer- 
tainly I  am  one  of  the  last  of  that  circle  of  friendly  schol- 
ars and  writers  who  began  to  form  around  Emerson,  Al- 
cott  and  Thoreau,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1840,  now 
nearly  70  years  ago,  and  which  continued  in  literary  ac- 
tivity for  something  more  than  40  years.    This  was  about 
the  period  of  the  traditional  wanderings  of  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Ca- 
naan; and  the  transformation  from  the  brickmaking  serfs 
of  the  Pharaohs  to  the  rulers  of  a  chosen  people,  and  the 
conquerors  of  a  new  country,  could  hardly  seem  greater 
than  the  passage  of  the  despised  and  distrusted  Transcen- 
dentalists  of  1838,  to  the  established  fame  of  Emerson 
and  his  friends  in  1908.   For  stiffness  of  neck  (a  favorite 
character  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Holy  Writ),  one  or 
two  of  this  circle  would  compete  with  any  Hebrew;  and 
perhaps  Thoreau  might  take  the  prize  in  such  a  compe- 
tition.   But  here  is  a  bibliography  of  Thoreau,  46  years 
after  his  death,  which  counts  up  to  220  octavo  pages,  and 
shows  this  despised  and  rejected  author  to  be  read  and 
debated  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  to  be,  as  Tho- 
reau said  of  John  Brown  in  1860,   "more  alive  than  ever 
he  was ."   We  meet  him  at  every  turn;  and  he  has  found 
in  Francis  H.  Allen  a  modest,  exact  and  highly  useful 
commentator  and  searcher  after  neglected  facts,  who 
compares  most  favorably  with  most  of  those  who  for  50 
years  now,  have  been  criticising,  eulogizing  or  sniffing 
at  the  provocative  hermit  of  Walden.    The  kindly  nurse 
who  remarked  to  the  frail  invalid  at  Cape  Ann  in  '49, 
"The  Lord  is  tedious,  Miss  Louisa, — but  he's  sure," 
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has  been  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  by  this  change  of  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Henry  Thoreau.    He  was  10  years  in  selling 
200  copies  of  his  first  book,  the  now  famous  "Week," — but 
now  he  is  read  and  misunderstood  in  four  or  five  languages, 
and  the  world  from  China  to  Peru  is  surveying  him,  as  John- 
son advised  him  and  the  rest  of  us  to  survey  the  world . 

Thoreau  now  exists  in  about  25  volumes  and  innumera- 
ble commentaries  and  scholia,  while  his  manuscripts  sell 
for  far  more  than  their  weight  in  gold.    That  copy  of  the 
"Week"  which  I  bought  for  my  sister  of  the  author  himself 
in  1855,  for  "seven  and  sixpence"  (if  anybody  can  tell  how 
much  that  is),  and  which  she  sold  about  eight  years  ago 
for  $15,  has  since  been  purchased  in  New  York  for  $60,  or 
nearly  50  times  its  original  market  value;  and  probably  in 
10  years'  time  will  fetch  $100.    Why  is  this  thus?   Mr.  Al- 
len's volume,  published  by  Houghton  for  $5,  does  not  quite, 
with  all  its  detail  and  its  admirable  engraving  of  a  portrait 
of  Thoreau,  explain  the  anomaly  in  question,  but  leaves  it 
to  be  inferred.    What  we  call  accident,  --otherwise  Divine 
Providence,  --accounts  for  it  in  part.    The  Concord  poet- 
naturalist  anticipated  his  age,  by  about  two  generations,  in 
what  is  now  called  "Nature -study";  and  when  our  70  or  80 
millions  plunged  into  that  fad,  some  15  years  since,  Tho- 
reau, the  first  and  most  original  of  the  New  England  writ- 
ers on  Nature  as  such,  became  the  great  authority.    Not 
treating  of  Nature  as  a  flower  or  a  bug  or  a  tortoise  or  an 
osprey  or  cameleopard,  --but  as  a  genial,  divine  and  uni- 
versal force,  embracing  all  bugs  and  tortoises  or  freaks, 
--and  having  in  view  not  merely  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
but  the  instruction  of  mankind.    Hence,  with  all  his  para- 
doxes, Thoreau  has  become  an  oracle.    The  London  Times 
and  other  barbarians  still  speak  of  him  scoffingly,  but  even 
that  cry  of  the  Philistines  begins  to  die  away,  as  Lowell's 
and  Stevenson's  and  the  New  York  Nation's  censoriousness 
have  become  like  the  rustic  cackle  of  the  burgh  of  Little  Po- 
dunk,  and  fast  died  into  the  great  wave  that  circles  round 
the  world.    Hence  this  bibliography  will  reach  an  ever- 
increasing  body  of  readers,  who  turn  to  Thoreau  as  for  125 
years  they  have  turned  to  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne  and  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre; — not  exactly  the  same  readers,  but  of 
the  same  class.    White  is  a  pedestrian  Thoreau,  St.  Pierre 
a  romantic  Thoreau;  but  for  that  happy  combination  of  phi- 
losophy, poesy,  minute  observation  and  frank  objurgation, 
which  "Walden"  displays,  the  reading  world  must  still  go 
to  the  man  with  the  flute,  the  spyglass  and  the  botany  box, 
who,  as  Channing  said, 

learned 
Much  from  the  winding  lanes  where  Nature  leaves 
Her  unaspiring  creatures,  --and  surpassed 
In  some  fine  saunter  her  declivity. 

It  is  hardly  accident  that  brings  at  the  same  time  with  this 
library  edition,  two  slender  volumes  from  the  Torch  press 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  which  has  lately  become  a  literary  center 
for  Iowa,  — one  on  the  Alcotts  at  Fruitlands,  and  the  other 
on  Hawthorne.   The  first  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  those  two  short-lived  Utopias,  Alcott  House  in 
England,  and  Fruitlands  in  Massachusetts.   W.  H.  Harland 
of  Ham  Common,  near  which  Alcott  House,  10  miles  from 
London,  was  opened  in  July,  1838,  has  for  some  years  been 
searching  out  the  story  of  the  Greaves,  Oldham  and  Lane 
circle  in  London  who  set  up  Alcott  House,  and  then  pro- 


moted in  Harvard,  Mass.,  an  ascetic  community  which 
has  been  best  known  of  late  years  through  Louisa  Alcott 's 
lively  and  pathetic  tale  of  "Transcendental  Wild  Oats." 
An  American  editor,  to  whom  Mr.  Harland  sent  some  of 
his  material  in  the  form  of  letters,  has  combined  this 
with  the  material  furnished  by  Alcott's  journals  and  let- 
ters, and  has  produced  in  103  pages  a  monograph  which 
explains  the  "Path,  motive,  guide,  original  and  end"  of 
the  Fruitlands'  episode  in  the  career  of  Bronson  Alcott 
and  his  novel-writing  daughter.    The  general  facts  have 
been  supposed  to  be  known,  and  were  grossly  misrepre- 
sented by  the  historian  of  the  town  of  Harvard,  where  the 
Fruitlands  property  lay;  who  then  went  on,  according  to 
the  Philistine  custom  of  half  a  century,  to  insult  the  Al- 
cotts.   The  revelations  now  made,  in  letters  heretofore 
unpublished,  show  that  Miss  Alcott  was  mainly  right  in 
implying  that  her  father  was  the  victim  of  the  Englishman 
Charles  Lane,  obstinate,  opinionated,  and  unpractical,  in 
the  purchase  and  management  of  the  Fruitlands  estate. 
To  be  sure,  he  victimized  himself  at  the  same  time,  as 
opinionated  and  obstinate  men  are  apt  to  do;  lost  his  mon- 
ey, went  back  to  England,  engaged  once  more  in  the  task 
of  making  money,  and  ceased  to  communicate  with  the 
Alcotts,  after  a  visit  made  to  him  at  Ham  by  Emerson  in 
1848  (the  place  erroneously  given  as  "Hampstead"  in  Tho- 
reau's  "Familiar  Letters").    Lane  died  in  1870,  at  the 
age  of  70;  his  portrait,  after  middle  life,  with  one  hand 
fondly  cherishing  that  ark  of  the  social  covenant,  the 
stovepipe  hat,  is  here  printed.    On  an  earlier  page  is  a 
little-known  medallion  portrait  of  his  senior  in  reforms, 
Mr.  Greaves,  and  there  is  a  view  of  the  present  tangle 
in  the  garden  of  Alcott  House  at  Ham  Common. 

Who  wa6  James  Pierrepont  Greaves?    Briefly,  he  was 
an  Englishman,  born  in  1777,  who  at  the  age  of  40  went 
to  reside  in  Switzerland  with  Pestalozzi  for  four  years, 
and  there  adopted  before  young  Alcott  did,  the  chief  ideas 
of  Pestalozzi,  as  to  the  training  of  children.    Returning 
to  England  in  1823,  he  gradually  formed  a  circle  of  mys- 
tics and  reformers  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  who  were 
like  himself,  interested  in  the  early  instruction  of  chil- 
dren.   Hearing  from  Harriet  Martineau,  upon  her  return 
from  America  in  1837,  of  Mr.  Alcott's  Temple  school  at 
Boston,  and  thinking  more  favorably  of  it  than  Miss  Marti- 
neau did,  Mr.  Greaves  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
American  Pestalozzi,  and  received  from  him  some  of  his 
books,  — Miss  Peabody's  "Records  of  a  School,"  and  Mr. 
Alcott's  "Conversations  on  the  Gospels."    From  these 
books,  and  from  correspondence,  Mr.  Greaves  and  his 
friends,  William  Oldham,  Mrs.  Chichester,  Charles 
Lane,  Heraud  and  others  (of  whom  Mr.  Harland  has  late- 
ly written  fully  and  clearly),  formed  so  high  an  estimate 
of  Alcott's  talents  and  character,  that  they  named  for  him 
the  English  school  they  were  establishing  at  Ham,  and 
called  it  "Alcott  House."   They  urged  Mr.  Alcott  to  visit 
them  in  England,  and  take  part  in  their  labors.    He  was 
well-inclined  to  do  this;  and  in  1842  set  sail  for  London, 
where,  late  in  May,  he  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
his  correspondents  and  their  circle,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Greaves,  who  had  died  earlier  in  the  same  year. 

In  letters  to  Emerson  (printed  in  abstract  in  the  Dial) 
and  to  his  cousin,  Dr.  Alcott,  and  his  brother,  Junius, 
Mr.  A.  gave  details  of  this  vegetarian  and  Pestalozzian 
community  in  England,  but  added  that  England  was  not 


then  the  place  for  such  experiments;  and  that  he  hoped 
to  bring  Messrs.  Lane  and  Wright,  the  leaders  at  Alcott 
House,  back  to  Concord  with  him.    He  said: 

Britain,  with  all  her  resource  and  talent,  is  not  the 
scene  for  the  education  of  humanity;  her  spirit  is  hostile 
to  human  welfare,  and  her  institutions  averse  to  the  larg- 
est liberty  of  the  soul.    Nor  should  an  enterprise  of  such 
moment  be  endangered  by  the  revolutions  to  which  all 
things  are  here  exposed,  and  which  threaten,  as  I  think, 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  realm.    Our  freer,  but  yet  far 
from  freed  land  is  the  asylum,  if  asylum  there  be,  for  the 
hope  of  man;  and  there,  if  anywhere,  is  that  second  Eden 
to  be  planted,  in  which  the  divine  seed  is  to  bruise  the  head 
of  evil,  and  restore  man  to  his  rightful  communion  with 
God,  in  the  paradise  of  good.    The  Healthian  is  edited  here 
by  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Lane,  and  they  are  contributors  to 
almost  every  reform  journal  in  the  kingdom.    They  are  not 
ignorant  of  our  labors  in  the  United  States;  almost  every 
work  of  any  value  I  find  in  the  library  at  Alcott  House,  — 
your  own  works,  those  of  Mr.  Graham,  besides  foreign 
authors  not  to  be  found  with  us.    I  shall  bring  with  me  many 
works,  both  ancient  and  modern,  on  my  return  to  America. 

These  English  mystics  did  come  back  with  Alcott  to  the 
Hosmer  cottage  in  Concord,  and  spent  some  eight  months 
there,  --only  Wright  seceded  early,  not  able  to  endure  the 
ascetic  regimen  of  the  family.    On  this  point,   Lane  wrote 
to  Oldham  that  Wright  had  early  complained  to  Alcott  of 
Lane,  and  to  Lane  of  Alcott;  the  last  named,   being  a  me- 
thodical person,  with  schoolmasterly  habits,  found  Wright 
irregular,  nice  in  his  food,  etc.;  while  Wright  declared 
that  Alcott  was  "despotic."    Lane,  who  had  much  good 
sense  mixed  up  with  his  vagaries,  gave  his  friend  Oldham 
the  true  cause  of  dissension  when  he  wrote: 

I  can  see  no  other  reason  but  the  simplicity  and  order 
to  which  affairs  were  coming  [in  the  cottage] .    No  butter 
nor  milk,  nor  cocoa,  nor  tea,  nor  coffee- -nothing  but 
fruit,  grains  and  water,  was  hard  for  the  inside;  then 
regular  hours  and  places,  clearing  up  scraps,  etc.,  was 
desperate  hard  for  the  outside. 

Consequently  Wright  did  not  assist  in  finding  the  new  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  which  Alcott  would  fain  have  discovered  in  or 
near  Concord.    But  Lane,  a  bit  jealous  of  Emerson,  wished 
to  withdraw  farther  from  Boston,  and  so  bought  the  farm  in 
Harvard,  which  he  insisted  must  be  carried  on  by  spade- 
labor.    A  few  months,  from  June,  1843,  to  Christmas, 
showed  that  this  Eden  was  a  failure,  like  the  first  one; 
and  it  was  broken  up  by  a  woman.   For  Mrs.  Alcott,  from 
whom  her  husband  would  not  separate,  as  Lane  had  from 
his  wife,  withdrew  to  the  "Brick-Ends"  house  at  Stillriver, 
and  Lane  joined  the  Shakers  at  Shirley.   He  afterward  visit- 
ed the  Alcotts  at  their  Hillside  home  in  Concord,  of  which 
an  early  pencil  sketch  by  Alcott  is  here  engraved,  --then 
went  to  New  Jersey,  and  in  1847  to  England.    The  book  is 
finely  printed,  and  contains  much  hitherto  unpublished  mat- 
ter. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  smaller  monograph  on  Haw- 
thorne, and  where  the  material  in  published  books  is  used, 
the  editor  has  rearranged  it  so  as  to  show  its  true  dates, 
--the  Hawthorne  family  having  mixed  up  dates  and  events 
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in  their  publications  after  the  death  of  Hawthorne.    This 
is  more  entertaining  than  the  Alcott  volume,  and  like  that 
contains  much  about  Louisa  Alcott,  and  several  letters  of 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  a  lively  and  very  feminine  writer.   Both 
volumes  are  illustrated,  --the  first  with  Cheney's  medal- 
lion portrait  of  Alcott,  and  several  views,  and  the  Haw- 
thorne book  with  portraits  of  Una  Hawthorne  and  other 
rare  engravings.    They  are  intended  for  circulation  in 
Iowa  chiefly,  but  may  well  go  into  libraries  everywhere, 
so  far  as  the  small  editions,  at  $3  each,  hold  out.    They 
are  not  likely  to  be  reprinted;  but  some  of  their  material 
goes  into  my  "Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,"  soon  to  be 
published  in  a  500-page  book  by  R.  G.  Badger  of  Boston. 


(163) 
THE  ART  OF  FICTION  AND  ITS  DECAY 

"What  is  Truth?"  said  jesting  Pilate:    had  he  said, 
"What  is  Fiction?"  he  might  have  been  properly  an- 
swered,  "It  is  Truth  in  disguise."   Rufus  Choate  averred 
that  Truth  was  a  form  of  Art;  to  him  it  must  have  so  ap- 
peared, --the  more  artful  the  more  true.    But  a  certain 
something  appertains  to  Truth  which  is  not  Art;  but  around 
which  Art  wreathes  itself  in  order  to  please;  pleasure  be- 
ing the  leading  aim  of  Art.    Of  course,  the  greater  the 
truth,  the  higher  the  form  of  art  which  it  requires  for 
wardrobe,  and  the  less  decoration  it  admits.    I  must 
have  quoted  the  version  I  made  of  a  Greek  motto  on  the 
cornice  of  a  saloon  in  the  German  archeological  school- 
villa  at  Athens,  as  a  learned  Vir  meticulosus  was  read- 
ing a  valuable  but  very  dry  paper  on  some  excavation  or 
inscription.    My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  on  such  occa- 
sions; and  I  proceeded  to  take  the  throne  and  translate 
the  Homeric  and  ethical  verses,  the  "pious  texts"  of 
Gray's  poem.    What  they  precisely  meant,  I  did  not  stop 
to  decipher,  but  gave  them  a  meaning  of  my  own.    One 
line  said,  -- 

Of  Truth  in  simple  souls  the  Myth  is  born,  — 

which  is  strictly  true,  and  the  babe  is  the  first  form  of 
fiction,  as  distinct  from  the  lie  direct,  which  is  the  un- 
pleasant truth  turned  end  for  end  in  selfish  uses .    The 
Myth  expands  into  the  Parable,  the  Allegory,  the  Short 
Story,  the  dramatic  Scene,  the  narrative  verse  and  final- 
ly the  Epic,  which  used  to  be  reckoned  the  highest  prod- 
uct of  the  poetic  mind.    Epics  are  out  of  fashion,  and 
formal  tragedies  are  almost  as  much  gone  by;  the  taste 
has  long  been  for  prose  novels  or  more  ideal  romances, 
--the  latter  being  the  substitute  for  poesy,  and  often  its 
close  accompaniment  or  forerunner.    Thus  the  prose  ro- 
mances of  Scott  followed  hard  upon  his  metrical  romances, 
even  as  the  short  stories  and  novels  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
came  trudging  after  their  ballads  and  lyrical  romances. 

In  the  classic  languages  and  in  the  Semitic  and  Egyptian 
tongues  that  preceded  the  artistic  period  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature,  the  parable  and  short  story  played  an  im- 
portant part;  but  the  novel,  except  in  metrical  form,  did 
not  take  a  firm  hold.    What  they  could  have  done,  if  those 
children  of  fancy  and  thought  had  seriously  put  themselves 
to  the  task,  may  be  seen  by  the  few  prose  romances  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  by  the  abundant  myths  and 
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allegories  and  short  stories  that  variegate  the  prose  and 
verse  of  the  ancients .    Spun  out  into  the  monstrous  tales 
and  theogonies  of  the  orientals,  they  weary  instead  of  de- 
lighting; yet  it  must  have  been  pleasure  quite  as  much  as 
information  and  indoctrination  that  originally  inspired  them. 
How  tiresome  even  the  genius  of  Goethe  could  become  when 
indulged  at  too  great  length  may  be  seen  in  the  windings 
and  involutions  of  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  which  he  went  spin- 
ning out  on  that  ever-whirling  distaff,  and  reeling  off  to  the 
world,  when  the  original  interest  in  that  novel  was  lost  by 
the  appearance  of  Scott  and  Byron,  to  call  Europe  from  the 
chase  of  moralities  so  unending.    Now  the  novel,  after  a 
century  and  a  half  from  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  and  "Jo- 
seph Andrews,"  seems  to  be  wearing  itself  out,  as  the  epic 
and  the  romance  and  the  serious  drama  had  done  before. 

Into  that  half-fatigued  world  of  prose  fiction,  after  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray  had  said  their  say,  three  startling  novel- 
ists threw  themselves,  --Charles  Reade,  Thomas  Hardy  and 
George  Meredith;  and  each  in  turn  wrote  himself  out,  Mere- 
dith last  of  the  three.    Hardy  survives,  no  longer  as  a  nov- 
elist, but  fallen  into  that  too  instructive  and  capricious  mode 
of  fiction  which  Goethe  affected,  when  he  had  better  confine 
himself  to  letters  and  conversations.    The  "Dynasts"  are 
as  wearisome  as  the  final  chapters  of  "Wilhelm  Meister," 
without  the  profound  wisdom  which  was  exhaled  from  the 
earlier  books  of  the  endless  novel  of  character.   Meredith, 
too,  kept  on  writing  when  he  had  not  much  to  say  that  he  had 
not  already  said  twice  over.   Whether  the  vividness  of  Mere- 
dith's effects  in  fiction  can  be  reproduced  for  later  genera- 
tions, now  that  he  has  had  his  earlier  and  his  later  summer 
of  romance,  may  be  a  question.    He  was  born  in  February, 
1828,  in  English  Hampshire,  was  educated  in  Germany, 
and  seems  to  have  profited  by  Italy  as  Reade  and  Hardy  did 
by  France  but,  like  them,  and  like  Dickens,  was  essential- 
ly English  and,  like  Fielding,  inclining  to  the  coarse,  when 
the  gilding  of  early  poetic  sentiment  was  worn  away.    Ex- 
travagance of  conceit  and  quaintness  of  language  marked 
Meredith's  early  books,  which  found  few  readers,  and 
tasted  strongly  of  Germany,  for  which  Carlyle  and  Crabbe 
Robinson,  following  the  erratic  genius  of  Coleridge,  had 
set  the  fashion  of  reading  a  great  literature  which  both 
France  and  England  long  ignored,  and  never  quite  under- 
stood.   "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat"  and  "Farina,  a  Legend 
of  Cologne,"  which  preceded  "Richard  Feverel,"  more  than 
50  years  ago,  did  not  promise  much  beyond  quaintness. 
Exaggeration,  adventure,  power  of  description  in  matters 
improbable,  --these  were  the  outgivings  of  "Farina,"  along 
with  suspicions  of  a  jest;  for  this  hero  was  the  first  fabri- 
cator of  Cologne  Water.     "Richard  Feverel,"  which  came 
out  just  half  a  century  ago,  brought  things  down  nearer  to 
the  English  level.    The  scene  was  England,  but  the  exag- 
geration was  there  all  the  same,  and  a  power  of  cynical 
sarcasm  that  betokened  unpopularity.    It  probably  came, 
for  it  was  not  till  years  afterward  that  the  merit  of  that 
first  successful  novel  was  recognized.    The  others  came 
out  in  almost  regular  order,   "Evan  Harrington"  in  1861, 
"Sandra  Belloni"  by  its  early  name  in  1864,   "Vittoria"  in 
1866,   "Harry  Richmond"  in  1871  ("Rhoda  Fleming"  had 
been  slipt  in  about  1865),   "Beauchamp's  Career"  in  1875, 
and  then,  20  years  after  his  first  English  novel,   "The 
Egoist,"  which  established  his  fame  in  1879.   By  this  time 
Meredith  was  52,  --older  than  Shakespeare  at  his  death,  -- 
and  was  ready  to  enjoy  his  renown,  which  soon  extended 


into  foreign  lands.    His  first  American  edition  began  to 
come  out  in  1886,  a  year  after  what  is  perhaps  his  most 
widely-read  book,   "Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  subsequent 
to  which  his  style  began  to  flag,  and  the  early  exaggera- 
tion (never  wholly  absent)  to  reappear.    He  kept  on  writ- 
ing and  publishing,  and  retained  a  pre-eminence,  but 
never  quite  justified  his  reputation  after  1890.   Perhaps 
exception  may  be  taken  to  this  remark,  on  the  score  of 
his  poetry,  but  that  must  have  been  written  before  he  was 
60,  and  I  cannot  say  I  have  read  it.    Life  is  too  short  to 
allow  us  to  read  all  the  newer  verse  that  we  hear  is  good . 
Generally  it  turns  out  to  be  mediocre,  and  upon  that  falls 
Horace's  ancient  sentence  of  death: 

Mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  concessere 
columnae 

Nor  men,  nor  gods,  nor  anything  on  legs. 
Likes  tolerable  poets  or  tolerable  eggs . 

And  for  the  good  reason,  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
senior  and  junior  Pisos: 

That  poems,  meant  to  uplift  us  and  delight. 
Fall  flat  if  down  they  slide  from  topmost  hight. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fairies  meant  young  Meredith  to 
be  poetical,  but  it  may  be  they  endowed  him  with  too  co- 
pious a  vocabulary,  as  was  even  said  of  Shakespeare. 
For  comedy  and  satire  there  can  hardly  be  too  many 
words  at  an  author's  disposal,  but  a  poet  must  look  to 
his  emphasis  and  discriminate;  as  the  poor  Frenchman 
said,  he  may  "haf  de  vocaboolary  all  right,  mais  he  lack 
de  emphase."  No  reader  of  Meredith  can  complain  of  pov- 
erty in  his  style;  as  a  shower  bath  is  to  a  7  o'clock  dew, 
so  is  his  hailstorm  of  metaphors,  epithets,  adjectives, 
allusions  and  paronomasia.    The  legal  maxim  that  sur- 
plusage does  not  vitiate,  fails  in  his  case;  he  often  in- 
jures his  wit  by  piling  on  the  verbiage.    His  conception 
of  character,  however,  is  unimpaired  by  the  mode  in 
which  he  dresses  up  his  multitude  of  comic  and  poetic 
personages.    To  hold  steadily  in  view  the  foible  or  the 
motive  of  such  character  is  the  needful  strength  of  a 
novelist;  without  which  he  wavers  in  the  wind  and  brings 
little  to  pass  except  transitory  entertainment. 

An  English  novelist  who  has  lived  on  the  continent  has 
a  wide  circle  of  characters  from  which  to  draw,  and  a 
great  range  of  moralities  to  season  his  contrasts  with. 
If  he  also  has  competent  learning  in  the  languages,  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  some  conception  of  science  and 
agnosticism,  he  is  well  equipped  and  can  produce  the 
modern  novel  almost  ad  libitum.    Meredith  had  much 
more  than  this,  and  could  go  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  England's  gentry  and  blackguardry,  male  and  female, 
even  better  than  Thackeray,  who  was  less  loftily  poeti- 
cal.   Hardy  was  confined  by  his  early  experience  to  a 
far  narrower  range  of  that  sort,  but  he  made  up  for  it  in 
peasants  and  lower  middle-class  Don  Juans.    As  style, 
his  style  is  better  than  Meredith's,  less  tumultuous,  and 
clinging  closer  to  the  modesty  of  nature.    The  essential 
narrowness  and  despotism  of  the  English  upper-class 
ideals  is  manifest  in  both,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
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marriage  and  property,  matrimony  being  there  but  a  sub- 
division of  property.    The  plot  of  some  of  Meredith's  nov- 
els is  a  miracle  of  intricacy,  the  conversations  are  tedious 
with  their  superfluities  of  innuendo  and  the  farfetched .   But 
here  and  there  a  character  comes  out  surprisingly;  and 
there  are  infinite  shades  of  character  in  the  making,  which 
seem  to  have  been  flung  aside  as  failures.    So  much  genius 
and  so  much  talent  together  thwart  each  other.   The  "Egoist" 
and  "Diana"  are  viewed  as  Meredith's  best  novels;  perhaps 
on  the  whole  they  are  so,  but  much  is  to  be  said  for  sever- 
al others .    I  have  myself  been  very  partial  to  "Evan  Har- 
rington" and  not  blind  to  the  remarkable  inversions,  con- 
versions and  perversions  of  the  royal  family  history  in 
"Harry  Richmond."    "Beauchamp's  Career"  has  its  advo- 
cates, and  without  too  much  mannerism,  which  finally  palls 
in  Hardy's  stories,  there  is  a  family  likeness  in  most  of 
these  books,  poured  forth  too  hastily  not  to  be  sometimes 
carelessly  composed.    A  critic  in  the  Outlook  complains 
there  is  "no  atmosphere"  in  them;  but  in  truth,  there  is  a 
pressure  of  atmospheres,  quite  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

As  to  the  popularity  of  Meredith,  that  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion.    The  inconclusive  novel  has  come  into  fashion, 
if  Henry  James  is  any  criterion,  and  there  is  just  enough 
of  the  inconclusive  about  Meredith  to  make  him  popular,  at 
least  till  the  fashion  changes .    He  was  long  in  coming  into 
his  fame;  he  may  have  lost  something  of  it;  but  the  chance 
is  that  his  death  will  bring  at  least  some  of  his  many  books 
back  into  favor.    His  swinging  style,  his  restless  manner, 
his  appreciation  both  of  women  and  of  men,  his  topics,  the 
inner  social  life  of  the  British  aristocracy,  about  which 
every  one  likes  to  read,  --all  combine  to  make  him  delight- 
ful to  readers  that  do  not  care  to  come  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tale.    Meredith  takes  pleasure  in  putting  the 
reader  off,  and  giving  the  plot  a  new  "cant,"  now  this  way 
and  now  that,  till  the  foreordained  course  of  true  love  be- 
gins to  take  a  new  and  strange  channel;  after  which  it  comes 
back  into  the  well-worn  bed  again,  and  runs  as  smooth  as 
any  of  the  old  and  plain  folklore  chronicles  do,  and  always 
have  done . 

Now  the  novel  seems  to  be  decaying,  and  perishing  of 
an  overbloom;  so  many  are  the  novelists,  so  fast  do  they 
produce  their  tales,  that  no  leisure  is  left  them  to  be  good. 
Perhaps  the  drama  may  be  coming  up  into  the  higher  places 
of  literature  once  more;  for  plays  are  paying  their  authors 
well  again,  and  theaters  are  multiplying,  though  the  mo- 
nopoly of  managers  is  said  to  grow  tighter  and  more  vul- 
gar. 


(164) 
THOUGHTS  ON  POE  AND  RABELAIS 

We  have  at  last  a  biography  of  Poe  that  can  be  depended 
on  to  give  most  of  the  facts  in  that  singular  life  of  40  years, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  lying,  evasion,  in- 
vention, accusation  and  conjecture,  since  it  ended  so  igno- 
miniously  in  Baltimore  60  years  ago,  after  beginning  so  du- 
biously in  Boston  a  century  ago  last  January,  when  we  cele- 
brated it  here  with  much  citation  and  acclaim.    Between  the 
handsome  and  elegant  and  untruthful  Edgar  Allan,  baptized 
such  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  Richmond,  Va.,  at  the  Christmas 
season  of  1811-12,  and  the  Ethiopian  Ezekiel  Esquire  Jor- 
dan, described  or  invented  by  Lucy  Pratt  in  the  region  of 


Hampton,  Va.,  such  elements  of  identity  exist  that  we 
must  almost  suppose  transmigration,  after  the  fashion 
of  "the  Lady  Ligeia,"  quickening  the  body  of  'the  Lady 
Rowena,"  and  becoming  suddenly  the  visible,  bodily  Li- 
geia, much  to  the  discontent  of  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke 
70  years  ago,  who  reproved  this  "shocking  violation  of 
the  ghostly  proprieties."   The  moral  and  imaginative 
qualities  of  Ezekiel,  as  shown  in  his  stories  of  the  "liT 
dawg  Fanny"  and  the  "liT  chick'n  Joshua,"  are  an  exact 
reproduction  in  mezzotint  of  the  qualities  that  Poe  ex- 
hibited from  his  earliest  literary  chipping  of  the  shell, 
in  his  native  Boston,  by  the  printing  of  his  "Tamerlane 
and  Other  Poems,  by  a  Bostonian,"  in  1827,  until  he  per- 
ished untimely  in  Baltimore  in  1849.    An  utter  incapacity 
to  distinguish  between  truth  and  untruth,  between  fact  and 
imagination,  coupled  with  a  vivid  use  of  words,  and  a 
touching  faith  in  his  own  inward  independence,  while  ab- 
jectly depending  on  the  gifts  and  loans  of  others,  --these 
are  the  obvious  traits  of  Poe's  early  and  later  (we  cannot 
say  his  mature)  life.    He  never  matured,  but  was  one  of 
those  hectic  literary  windfalls  that  indicate  the  vigor  of 
the  tree  that  can  shed  such  fruit  in  the  early  autumn. 
Prof.  Woodberry  has  been  laboring  for  a  quarter-century 
on  this  biography,  and  has  threaded  all  the  false  channels 
and  "Mother  White's  Guzzles"  of  the  mist-shrouded  bay 
of  Poe's  career;  and  though  he  has  not  solved  all  doubts, 
he  has  left  none  but  trifling  mysteries  to  puzzle  the  future 
enthusiast,  who  may  mistake  Poe's  "Raven"  for  the  Bird 
of  Paradise,  or  for  that  "angel  Israfel  who  has  the  sweet- 
est voice  of  all  God's  creatures"  and  who  plays  his  own 
accompaniments,  because,  as  Poe,  who  ought  to  know, 
assures  us,   "his  heart-strings  are  a  lute." 

As  a  stereoscopic  illumination  of  the  arabesque  land- 
scape of  early  American  fiction  and  poetry,  these  two 
volumes  are  invaluable,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  obfus- 
cation  of  Poe's  half-lights  by  such  verbal  cloudiness  as 
this:    "He  whispers  the  secret  of  verisimilitude  by  ob- 
scuring the  improbability  of  the  general  in  the  naturalness 
and  accuracy  of  the  particular."   Next  to  cutting  a  cabbage 
leaf  to  make  an  apple  pie,  this  is  the  most  amusing  of 
recipes.    He  does  not  dwell  so  much  as  he  might  on  Poe's 
abortive  "Penn  Magazine,"  although  he  quotes  its  prospec- 
tus in  which  Poe  announced: 

Its  aim  is  chiefly  to  please,  and  this  through  the  means 
of  versatility,  originality  and  pungency.    Yielding  no  point 
either  to  the  vanity  of  the  author,  or  to  assumptions  of  an- 
tique prejudice,  or  to  the  involute  and  anonymous  cant  of 
the  quarterlies,  or  to  the  arrogance  of  those  organized 
cliques  which,  hanging  on  like  nightmares  upon  American 
literature,  manufacture  at  the  nod  of  our  principal  book- 
sellers a  pseudo-public  opinion  by  wholesale. 

This  noble  independence  did  not  forbid  Poe  to  flatter  ex- 
pected contributors,  as  when  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Pliny  Earle, 
who  sent  him  a  piece  of  mediocre  verse,  --"I  hasten  to 
thank  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  contemplated 
magazine,  and  for  the  beautiful  lines  'By  an  Octogenar- 
ian.'   They  shall  certainly  appear  in  the  first  number. 
Believe  me  that  good  poetry  is  far  rarer,  and  therefore 
far  more  acceptable  to  the  publisher  of  a  journal,  than 
even  that  rara  avis,  money  itself."  Deviating  into  truth, 
this  remark  shows  Poe  at  his  best  as  a  critic . 
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The  main  defect  in  Woodberry's  copious  contribution 
to  Poe's  cartography,  as  that  queer  comet  trailed  its  tail 
of  luminous  lingo  through  the  twilight  of  American  letters, 
is  his  failure  to  sum  up  the  man  he  is  portraying.    Lowell 
summed  him  up  twice,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  --in  the  live- 
ly "Fable,"  thus: 

Here  comes  Poe  with  his  Raven  like  Barnaby  Rudge, 
Three-fifths  of  him  genius  and  two-fifths  sheer  fudge, 
Who  has  written  some  things  quite  the  best  of  their  kind, 
But  the  heart  somehow  seems  all  squeezed  out  by  the  mind. 

We  should  change  the  fractions  now  and  make  three-fifths 
fudge;  and  he  appears  with  less  mind  and  more  heart  than 
he  seemed  to  Lowell  and  his  more  censorious  biographers. 
Above  all,  he  is  one  of  Nature's  most  significant  instances 
of  manners  and  their  influence;  for  it  was  the  fascination 
of  his  manner  that  made  his  way  socially,  and  secured  him 
the  good  will  of  so  many  persons  whom  his  betrayal  of  trust 
did  not  alienate,  and  his  incessant  begging  and  promise- 
breaking  did  not  make  disgusting.    Of  morality,  properly 
speaking,  he  seems  to  have  had  none;  and  one  ejaculation 
drawn  from  Woodberry  by  the  reading  to  Poe  on  his  death- 
bed of  St.  John's  gospel,  xiv,  is  significant:   "It  is  the  only 
mention  of  religion  in  his  entire  life."   He  was  so  full  of 
Poe  that  the  vessel  had  no  room  for  God.    Lowell  had  al- 
ready written  his  friend  Briggs,   in  1845,  this  decisive  ver- 
dict: 

Poe,  I  am  afraid,  is  wholly  lacking  in  that  element  of 
manhood  which  we  call  character.    It  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  genius,  --though  all  great  geniuses  are  en- 
dowed with  it.    As  I  prognosticated,  I  have  made  Poe  my 
enemy  by  doing  him  a  service.    He  has  accused  me  of  pla- 
giarism, and  misquoted  Wordsworth  to  sustain  his  charge. 
Anyone  who  had  ever  read  the  whole  of  Wordsworth's  poem 
would  see  there  was  no  resemblance  between  the  two  pas- 
sages.   Poe  wishes  to  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  he 
rose. 

It  was  not  exactly  that  to  be  sure;  but  a  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  anybody's  needs  and  feelings  but  his  own;  combined 
with  a  complete  imitation  of  generous  and  deferential  man- 
ners, especially  toward  women.    Briggs,  to  whom  Lowell 
wrote  this,  and  who  had  more  daily  experience  of  the  crea- 
ture, replied: 

I  have  never  met  a  person  so  utterly  deficient  of  high 
motive.    He  cannot  conceive  of  anybody's  doing  anything 
except  for  his  own  personal  advantage.    He  cannot  conceive 
why  the  world  should  not  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  inter- 
ests him,  because  he  feels  no  interest  himself  in  what  does 
not  personally  concern  him .    He  has  no  reverence  for  Ho- 
mer, Shakespeare  or  Milton,  but  thinks  that  "Orion"  is  the 
greatest  poem  in  the  language.    As  to  his  Greek,  --you 
might  see  very  well  if  it  were  all  put  in  your  eye.   He  does 
not  read  Wordsworth,  and  knows  nothing  about  him. 

Woodberry  indulges  in  some  censure  of  Poe's  environ- 
ment, under  the  name  of  "Griswold's  world";  but  it  was 
Poe's  world,  pre-eminently,  and  one  which  he  had  fash- 
ioned for  himself,  and  into  which  he  kept  diving,  now  in 
Baltimore,  now  Boston,  now  Richmond,  now  Philadelphia, 


now  New  York,  always  as  little  Ezekiel  might  dive  in 
Hampton  Roads  for  pennies.    What  he  omits  to  say  is  the 
undeserved  good  nature  and  friendliness  that  Poe  experi- 
enced from  Kennedy,  Cooke,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Gra- 
ham, Willis  and  even  from  Griswold.   Greeley  shines  al- 
ways by  "his  hard  good  sense,  activity,  homely  direct- 
ness, and  friendly  serviceableness,"  amidst  "the  mean 
literary  poverty  of  the  time,  its  log-rolling  and  subsi- 
dized criticism,  and  feeble  product;  its  deficient  integri- 
ty, its  undeniable  vulgarity, "--in  all  which  qualities  Poe 
had  his  full  participation  and  did  little  or  nothing  to  raise 
the  tone.    The  well-forgotten  Gilmore  Simms,  whose  re- 
pulsive face  frowns  sidelong  on  the  reader  from  one  page, 
gave  Poe  good  and  honest  advice,   in  1846: 

You  must  subdue  your  impulses,  and  let  me  exhort  you 
to  discard  all  associations  with  men,  whatever  their  tal- 
ents, whom  you  cannot  esteem  as  men.    The  worthy  and 
honorable  among  your  friends  will  rejoice  to  countenance 
your  return  to  that  community  of  which  you  have  been  but 
too  heedlessly  indifferent. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  between  two 
writers,  both  said  to  be  popular  in  France,  than  our  Poe 
and  the  French  Rabelais,  of  whom  in  a  recent  book,   "The 
Pleasant  Land  of  France,"  Mr.  Prothero,  who  edited  By- 
ron's Letters,  has  collected  the  memorials  and  secular 
opinions,  and  presents  this  unreadable  author  of  the  16th 
century  for  a  favorable  judgment.    Poe,  though  sometimes 
physiologically  disgusting,  never  dealt  in  what  the  French 
expressively  term  "ordures,"  which  make  the  vehicle  of 
much  that  Rabelais  gave  out  for  wisdom.    Like  Erasmus, 
he  was  a  monk,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  monkish  char- 
acter, except  this  turn  for  obscenity  which  is  noticeable 
in  many  of  the  literary  monks  of  the  Greek  church  and  the 
earlier  Latins.    Like  Erasmus,  too  (of  whom  the  Cam- 
bridge historians  of  English  literature  gave  a  good  account 
in  their  third  volume),  Rabelais  was  very  learned,  with  a 
stronger  bias  toward  science  than  the  Dutchman  had,  and 
was  of  a  livelier  wit.    Montaigne,  who  had  something  the 
same  turn,  ranked  him  with  Boccaccio,  Ariosto  and  Ovid; 
and  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere,  as  Prothero  says,   "drew 
largely  from  his  overflowing  treasury."  Swift  and  Sterne, 
as  well  as  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  were  indebted  to  Rabelais 
for  much  of  their  originality.    Yet  few  read  him,  or  per- 
haps ever  will.    Prothero,  who  is  not  a  fanatical  admirer, 
says: 

It  is  rare  to  find  anyone  who  has  even  attempted  to 
read  the  immortal  romance  which  makes  Rabelais  as 
truly  the  representative  of  the  French  Renaissance  as 
Voltaire  was  the  intellectual  embodiment  of  the  critical 
movement  of  18th  century  France.    Why  is  "Pantagruel" 
so  little  read?    Much  of  the  humor  has  lost  its  savor  with 
a  disappearance  of  the  social  conditions  on  which  it  turned. 
We  are  wearied  by  his  gigantic  buffoonery;  we  are  sated 
with  a  vinous  hilarity  which  harps  mechanically  on  a  sin- 
gle string.    But  the  chief  reason  still  remains.    To  all 
but  students  of  literature  "Pantagruel"  must  remain  a 
sealed  book  because  of  its  terrific  indecency. 

Rabelais  was  born  in  1483  and  died  in  1553,  having 
lived  nearly  twice  as  long  as  Poe,  --and  while  the  Ameri- 
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can  was  hardly  a  student,  and  knew  nothing  very  thorough- 
ly, though  assuming  to  be  learned,  Rabelais  went  to  the 
bottom  of  whatever  he  studied,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
his  age  would  allow.    "Anatomist,  physician,  botanist,  as- 
tronomer, proficient  in  architecture,  skilled  in  navigation, 
versed  in  law,  deeply  read  in  philosophy,  learned  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  with  a  smattering  of  many 
spoken  languages,  Rabelais  brings  to  bear  on  his  vast  sub- 
ject that  universality  of  knowledge  which  characterized  his 
epoch."    All  this  is  a  contrast  to  Poe,  who  was  a  charlatan 
in  the  sciences  and  languages  he  professed  to  understand. 
But  Rabelais  enriched  the  French  language,  as  Poe  did  the 
English,  and  will  be  read  as  a  curiosity  long  after  his  mes- 
sage to  his  own  time  has  been  delivered  in  full. 


(165) 
EMERSON  AND  HIS  CRITICS 

The  publication,  too  long  delayed,  of  the  early  journals 
of  Emerson,  along  with  portions  of  his  earlier  correspond- 
ence, gives  occasion  to  realize  the  gradual  growth  of  his 
powers  of  literary  expression,  contrasted  with  the  early 
manifestation  of  his  powers  of  thought  and  idealization.   In 
these  two  volumes  he  seems  to  have  reached,  long  before 
he  was  30,  those  definite  conceptions  of  the  universe  which 
he  first  made  public  in  his  remarkable  philosophic  volume 
called  "Nature,"  and  which  he  was  ever  after  that  publica- 
tion (in  1836)  extending,  developing  and  applying  to  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  practical  life.    Yet  the  original  concep- 
tions, as  we  here  find  them  (often  imperfectly  or  rather 
feebly  expressed)  are  again  and  again  restated  in  the  12 
volumes  of  his  Centenary  edition,  issued  a  few  years  ago, 
--where  the  utterances  of  the  thinker  in  his  public  career 
as  teacher  of  philosophy  and  ethics,  with  a  distinct  series 
of  political  teachings,  are  reinforced  by  many  explanations 
and  illustrations  drawn  mostly  from  the  very  journals  whose 
beginnings  are  here  published.    The  new  volumes  will  for 
the  first  time  give  an  opportunity  to  review  the  life  of  Em- 
erson as  thinker,  from  the  earliest  period  when  serious 
thought  began  to  be  put  by  him  into  words.    They  make  us 
the  more  regret  that  he  did  not  himself  bring  the  progres- 
sive action  and  reception  of  his  own  unusual  mind  under 
review,  in  his  proposed  final  and  explicatory  book,  never 
completed,   "Natural  History  of  the  Intellect."   No  editor 
can  now  do  for  him  what  he  was  finally  unable  to  do  for 
himself  in  this  way. 

The  actual  journals  and  letters  here  printed  in  two  vol- 
umes, of  420  and  560  pages,  respectively,  cover  the  time 
from  1820,  before  Emerson  was  17,  to  the  end  of  1832, 
when  he  was  approaching  30.    They  are  of  far  greater  value 
to  critics  who  never  personally  knew  Emerson  than  would 
be  believed  by  writers  like  Woodberry  and  Brownell,  who, 
from  some  defect  of  reasoning  or  imagination,  have  con- 
structed an  imaginary  Emerson,  lacking  in  some  traits 
and  abounding  in  others,  which  an  intelligent  reading  of 
these  youthful  compositions  would  show  were  actually  pos- 
sessed, where  guessed  to  be  lacking,  and  never  found, 
where  confidently  declared  to  exist.    The  "defective  sym- 
pathies," lack  of  logic  and  of  historic  sense,  and  inability 
to  conceive  of  either  "sin"  or  "love,"  are  all  refuted  over 
and  over  again,  somewhere  in  these  thousand  pages  of 
verse  and  prose,  correspondence  and  quotation;  as  the 


real  character  of  the  young  poet  and  devotee  of  religion, 
in  its  formative  period,  is  exhibited  to  satiety  and  repeti- 
tion as  we  read  on.    A  more  concise  sort  of  editing  would 
have  omitted  much  that  is  here  (in  some  sort)  superfluous; 
yet  every  word  will  be  valued  and  considered,  as  future 
students  of  Emerson  discover  the  depths  of  meaning  and 
high  ranges  of  wisdom  which  his  20  volumes,  when  the 
tale  is  completed,  will  be  found  to  include. 

Of  course,  the  weak-sighted  will  continue,  as  of  old, 
to  overlook  or  misconstrue,  and  the  vain-glorious  and 
self-sufficient  will  go  on  imputing  to  a  man  of  genius,  in 
biographies  and  summaries  of  literature  and  philosophy 
(as  now)  some  of  their  own  littleness.    But  the  refutation 
of  what  they  may  ignorantly  say  will  be  found  in  these 
early  journals,  with  their  superfluity  of  adjectives,  their 
wide-reaching  efforts  of  imagination,  and  their  singular 
mingling  of  originality  and  imitation,  as  the  young  student 
and  preacher  frees  himself  from  the  defects  or  abundan- 
cies  of  his  traditional  education.    Every  now  and  then, 
even  in  the  boyish  journals,  with  their  ambitious  rhetoric, 
flashes  out  one  of  those  shining  thoughts,  or  those  touches 
of  description,  or  scroll-work  of  fancy,  which  are  found 
so  often  in  the  mature  and  revised  essays  of  Emerson. 
We  cannot  always  say  when  he  is  originating,  when  quot- 
ing or  reporting;  but  most  of  his  reports  and  quotations 
derive  added  value  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  them  down. 
Take  an  instance  in  that  sketch  of  Webster  as  a  leader  of 
the  Boston  bar,  ascribed  to  "Mr.  K. ,"  but  evidently  owing 
some  of  its  piquancy  to  the  skill  of  the  young  reporter: 

Webster  is  a  rather  large  man,  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  hight,  and  39  years  old;  he  has  a  long  head, 
very  large  black  eyes,  bushy  eyebrows,  a  commanding 
expression,  --and  his  hair  is  coal-black  and  as  coarse 
as  a  crow's  nest.    His  voice  is  sepulchral;  there  is  not 
the  least  variety,  or  the  least  harmony  of  tone;  it  com- 
mands, it  fills,  it  echoes,  but  is  harsh  and  discordant. 
He  possesses  an  admirable  readiness,  a  fine  memory, 
and  a  faculty  of  perfect  abstraction,  an  unparalleled  im- 
pudence, and  a  tremendous  power  of  concentration;  he 
brings  all  that  he  has  ever  heard,  read  or  seen  to  bear 
on  the  case  in  question.    He  growls  along  the  bar,  to  see 
who  will  run,  and  if  nobody  runs  he  will  fight.    He  knows 
his  strength,  has  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
and  is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  fixed  determination.     He 
marks  his  path  out,  and  will  cut  off  50  heads  rather  than 
turn  out  of  it;  but  he  is  generous  and  free  from  malice. 
. .  .If  he  descends  to  be  pathetic  he  becomes  ridiculous; 
has  no  wit,  and  never  laughs,  though  very  shrewd  and 
sarcastic,  and  sometimes  sets  the  whole  court  in  a  roar 
by  the  singularity  or  point  of  a  remark.    His  imagination 
is  what  the  light  of  a  furnace  is  to  its  heat,  a  necessary 
attendant;  nothing  sparkling  or  agreeable,  but  dreadful 
and  gloomy. 

Webster  had  been  in  Boston  but  three  years,  coming 
down  from  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  in  1812  Dr.  God- 
dard,  who  knew  him  well,  told  Gov.  Plumer  that  "he  had 
the  temper  of  a  Robespierre."   Another  strong  feature  of 
the  volumes  is  the  correspondence  of  Miss  Mary  Emer- 
son with  her  nephew  and  others,  in  which  the  style  of  both 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  earlier  journal  entries.    The 
volumes  sell  for  $1 .75  each,  and  should  be  on  every  Em- 
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erson  shelf. 

Henri  Bergson,  whose  philosophic  works  in  French  ex- 
cite a  wish  to  learn  more  of  this  clear  and  original  thinker, 
who  seems  to  be  repeating  what  the  late  Dr.  Harris  was 
doing  for  40  years  in  English,  --to  expose  the  fallacies  and 
inconsistencies  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  recall  the  wander- 
ing modern  mind  to  the  more  profound  philosophy  of  earlier 
thinkers,  --Bergson,  I  say,  has  defined  the  human  conscious- 
ness as  a  series  of  moving  pictures,  wherein  memory  re- 
tains without  constantly  recalling,  every  impression  made 
upon  us  by  the  passing  moment.    He  says  in  his  latest  work, 
"Creative  Evolution": 

What  is,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  where  we  best  know 
the  facts,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  "existence"?    I 
perceive,  first  of  all,  that  I  pass  from  one  condition  to  an- 
other, incessantly.   I  am  warm  or  cold,  gay  or  sad,  active 
or  idle;  I  am  looking  at  what  is  around  me,  or  I  am  think- 
ing of  something  else.    Bodily  sensations,  sentiments,  vo- 
litions, imaginative  presentations,  --such  are  the  modifica- 
tions amidst  which  my  being  is  divided,  and  which  color  it 
by  turns.    I  am  constantly  changing;  but  that  is  not  all.   The 
changes  are  far  more  radical  than  would  at  first  be  thought. 
We  admit  that  we  change,  but  like  to  think  that  the  change 
consists  only  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  each  re- 
maining what  it  was  during  its  whole  continuance.     Yet  a 
very  slight  attention  shows  me  that  every  affection,  every 
imagination,  every  volition  is  at  every  moment  itself  chang- 
ing.   If  a  state  of  mind  ceased  to  vary,   it  would  cease  to 
continue.    Take,  for  instance,  the  most  stable  of  our  in- 
ward states,  --visual  perception  of  an  unchanged  outward 
object.    It  may  remain  the  same,  I  may  see  it  from  the 
same  point,  at  the  same  angle,  on  the  same  day;  the  view 
I  now  have  still  differs  from  that  which  I  just  had,  were  it 
only  because  it  is  an  instant  older.    My  memory  is  there, 
pushing  something  of  the  past  into  the  present.    My  state 
of  mind,  moving  along  the  pathway  of  Time,  inflating  itself 
continually  with  the  accumulations  of  duration,  makes,  as 
it  were  a  rolling  snowball  of  itself.    Still  more  is  this  so 
with  states  more  inward,  our  sensations,  affections,  de- 
sires, etc.,  which  do  not  correspond  to  an  unvarying  ex- 
ternal object.    The  truth  is  that  we  change  incessantly, 
and  that  any  particular  state  is  itself  changing. . . .    Yet 
in  reality  the  past  is  preserving  itself  automatically  in  us . 
As  a  whole  it  follows  us  at  each  instant. 

What  we  have  felt,  thought  and  wished  since  early  in- 
fancy, is  there,  leaning  toward  this  Present  which  is  going 
to  join  it,  pressing  against  the  door  of  our  consciousness 
which  is  striving  to  shut  it  out.    Our  brain-mechanism  is 
exactly  such  as  to  crowd  back  this  past  totality  into  the  un- 
conscious, and  only  to  admit  into  consciousness  what  can 
aid  the  present  situation,  and  the  coming  action.    What,  in 
fact,  are  we?  what  is  our  character,  if  not  that  concise 
history  we  have  lived  through  since  birth,  — even  before 
birth,  since  we  bring  with  us  hereditary  inclinations? 
Usually,  we  think  only  with  a  portion  of  our  past;  but  it 
is  with  our  whole  past,  including  the  primal  bent  of  mind, 
that  we  desire,  wish  and  act. 

This  is  the  very  thought  of  Emerson  in  his  early  dis- 
course on  Memory,  which  he  first  read,  I  think,  to  some 
30  hearers  at  my  Concord  school  in  1856,  but  was  the  slow 
accumulation  of  years  of  thoughtfulness,  applied  to  the  in- 


tellectual powers  of  man.    "Memory,"  he  said,  "performs 
the  impossible  for  man  by  the  strength  of  its  divine  arms; 
holds  together  past  and  present,  beholding  both,  existing 
in  both;  abides  in  the  flowing,  and  gives  continuity  and 
dignity  to  human  life."  The  language  is  here  more  poetic, 
but  Bergson's  image  of  the  snowball  is  found  also  in  Em- 
erson, --"We  gathered  up  what  a  rolling  snowball  as  we 
came  along—where  is  it  now?    Look  behind  you." 

Memory  now  serves  to  recall  how  silly  were  the  no- 
tions with  which  the  first  profound  utterances  of  Emerson 
were  received  by  all  but  those  whose  own  thoughts,  or  an- 
cestral past,  had  placed  in  their  snowball  the  indication 
of  recognition  and  perception.    Carlyle  in  England  was 
one  of  these;  he  had  also  the  great  advantage  of  having 
seen  and  briefly  known  Emerson  personally.    But  so  had 
many  of  those  of  his  own  circle  and  college  who  were  as 
ignorant,  notwithstanding,  of  his  true  scope  and  mission 
as  if  they  had  been  graduated  Hottentots  or  Eskimos. 
Condescension  was  the  opaque  bandage  with  which  they 
tied  up  their  eyes,  when  they  heard  him  speak  or  read 
his  books.    Not  a  little  of  this  same  condescension  still 
survives,  even  in  those  critics  who  have  found  out  that 
he  knew  something  long  before  they  did,  and  thence  infer 
queerly,  that  they  must  have  known  something  long  before 
and  better  than  he  did.    Mr.  Brownell  is  no  exception  to 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  so  satisfactory  to  the  self-esteem 
of  the  critic.    In  his  recent  volume,  wherein  much  sound 
criticism  is  tainted  with  the  vanity  of  an  artificial  and 
obscure  dialect,  he  talks  condescendingly  of  Emerson's 
"defective  sympathies,"  by  which  he  probably  means  an 
inability  to  discover  what  heaven  has  revealed  to  the 
abounding  sympathies  of  Mr.  Brownell.    Self-sympathy 
was  one  in  which  Emerson  was  notably  defective;  Dr. 
Holmes  and  Whitman  and  R.  C.  Winthrop  far  excelled 
him  in  that  affection  of  the  mind,  so  dear  to  small  au- 
thors, and  to  some  great  ones,  like  Ben  Jonson,  Swift 
and  Sam  Johnson. 

Mr.  Brownell  proceeds  in  his  reconstruction  of  Emer- 
son, upon  the  implication  of  Falstaff  concerning  Prince 
Hal,  — "By  the  Lord  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made 
ye."   But  it  is  a  very  inconsistent  and  artificial  structure 
that  he  sets  up.    He  begins  by  asserting  Emerson's  emi- 
nent wisdom,  and  then,  in  order  to  show  how  much  Mr. 
B.  excels  him,  picks  no  end  of  holes  in  his  wisdom,  from 
which  Brownell  seems  to  have  learned  but  little,  — surely 
not  a  good  English  style,  which  Emerson  had  "a  mer- 
veille,"  as  Brownell  would  say.    Then  he  proceeds  to  re- 
port his  sensations  at  a  lecture  of  Emerson's,  of  which 
he  does  not  remember  enough  to  give  even  the  subject; 
but  he  remembers  there  was  "nothing  authoritative,  noth- 
ing cathedral"  about  it.    Still,  it  was  "blandly  oracular." 
Now  oracles  are  always  communicated  to  somebody,  -- 
usually  to  inquirers,  --but  in  this  case,   "communication 
was  manifestly  the  last  [least?]  concern  of  the  lecturer." 
Afterward  he  tells  us  that  Emerson's  teachings  were  gen- 
erally "ex  cathedra,"  and  has  much  to  say  of  his  "didacti- 
cism."  When  Brownell  quotes,  he  often  misquotes  or  mis- 
interprets .    "He  is  constitutionally  less  a  descendant  of 
Erasmus  than  of  Luther"; — but  no  more  a  descendant  of 
either  than  Brownell  is  a  descendant  of  Bunyan.   He  seems 
to  think  Luther  was  a  Puritan,  and  remarks  on  Emerson's 
"Puritan  luxury  of  oppugnation  and  excess,  as  in  his  re- 
mark that  John  Brown  had  made  the  gallows  as  glorious  as 
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the  cross, "--a  remark  he  never  did  make.    Emerson  was 
often  misquoted  as  saying  this;  what  he  did  say,  and  it  was 
true,  was  that  "his  martyrdom,  if  he  shall  suffer,  will 
make  the  gallows  glorious  like  the  cross."    Fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  that  patibulum  was 
not  so  glorious  as  the  gallows  of  Brown  is  at  this  date. 
But  all  that  Emerson  meant  to  say  was  that  as  one  instru- 
ment of  infamous  punishment  had  been  made  a  symbol  of 
heroic  virtue,  so  another  would  be.    And  he  omitted  the 
phrase  afterward,  not  because  he  regretted  it,  but  because 
it  was  frequently  misread,  as  Brownell  has  just  misquoted 
it,  --possibly  not  seeing  any  difference  between  the  two 
phrases. 

"Oppugnation  and  excess"  are  characteristic  of  this  long 
essay  of  72  pages.    He  cannot  fail  to  see  Emerson's  great- 
ness, but  he  belittles  all  the  elements  of  it.    No  man  hav- 
ing the  defective  sympathies,  the  lack  of  logic,  the  lack  of 
poetry,  the  lack  of  emotion  and  the  other  "outs"  that  Brow- 
nell patiently  and  contradictorily  digs  out  of  a  very  imper- 
fect reading,  could  have  so  imposed  on  the  world  an  im- 
pression of  wisdom,  of  religion,  of  high  poesy  and  the  other 
qualities  that  are  now  recognized  as  Emerson's.    It  does 
not  appear  in  this  essay  that  Brownell  understands  Emer- 
son's philosophy,  or  any  other.    He  cites  an  anonymous 
philosopher,  whom  he  praises  as  "one  of  the  most  instinc- 
tive, erudite  and  expert"  of  "American  members  of  the 
guild";  but  his  citation  reads  like  that  of  a  novice:   "No  one 
who  has  worshipped  in  the  shrine  of  Kant  can  put  up  with 
that  loose  sort  of  practical  philosophy"  of  Emerson,  for- 
sooth!   Brownell  thinks,  or  at  least  says,  that  Emerson's 
philosophy  eschews  logic,  which,  he  says,   "was  apparent- 
ly discovered  by  Aristotle,  but  Emerson  is  a  pure  Plato- 
nist."    Aristotle  has  the  credit  of  inventing  the  syllogism, 
although  Socrates  (in  Plato)  gives  as  good  examples  of  logic 
and  inductive  reasoning  as  can  be  found  in  Aristotle .    But 
logic  is  as  much  anterior  to  either  of  the  Athenian  sages 
as  knowledge  is  previous  to  college  professors.     There 
are  other  bits  of  aphoristic  nonsense  scattered  through  the 
essay,  such  as,   "Truth,  Emerson  viewed  almost  as  a  com- 
modity"; "There  is  no  syllogism  in  all  his  essays";  "He  did 
not  care  enough  about  his  friends  to  discriminate  between 
them, "--than  which  nothing,  even  in  this  essay,  is  more 
absurd.    My  advice  to  Mr.  Brownell  would  be  to  consult 
Webster's  new  unabridged  dictionary,  as  I  am  daily  doing, 
avoid  alluring  alliteration,  and  spend  a  month  in  reading 
and  understanding  Henri  Bergson's  "L'Evolution  Creatrice" 
in  the  original  French,  and  thus  get  some  inkling  of  the 
language  of  science  and  philosophy.    This  done,  let  him 
take  his  essay,  which  has  good  points,  and  squeeze  out  the 
waters  of  vanity  and  condescension,  and  he  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  much  its  bulk  is  reduced. 

Many  astonishing  things  are  found  in  Bergson,  --among 
others  a  hint  of  that  profound  concept  of  Alcott's  which  Em- 
erson did  not  wholly  reject,  --that  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds  are  matter  cast  aside  or  left  behind,  as  man  was 
evolved  out  of  the  great  wave  of  life  on  this  little  earth  of 
ours.    Bergson  says  (page  288): 

From  our  point  of  view,  life  appears  spherically  as  a 
vast  wave  started  from  a  center,  but  which,  over  almost 
all  its  convexity,  is  checked  in  progress,  and  turned  into 
a  mere  oscillation.    In  one  place  the  obstacle  has  been 
broken  through,  and  the  impulsion  has  had  free  course. 


This  freedom  the  upright  form  of  man  registered.    Every- 
where else,  consciousness  was  in  an  impasse;  with  man 
alone  it  went  on  its  way.    Thus  man  is  continuing  indefi- 
nitely the  vital  movement,  though  not  carrying  along  with 
him  all  that  life  once  contained.    On  other  lines  of  evolu- 
tion other  tendencies  have  moved  on,  which  life  implies, 
and  of  which  man  conserves  something,  but  only  a  little. 
The  whole  looks  as  if  an  indeterminate  fluid  something 
(you  may  call  it  Man  or  Superman)  had  striven  to  realize 
itself,  and  only  got  forward  as  far  as  it  has  by  abandoning 
a  part  of  itself.    These  dropped  links  (dechets)  are  repre- 
sented by  the  animal  kingdom  remaining,  and  even  by  the 
vegetable  world,  in  so  far  as  either  have  something  posi- 
tive, and  superior  to  the  accidents  of  evolution. 

A  startling  theory,  which  Alcott  would  have  welcomed; 
his  thought  piercing  much  deeper  than  the  mere  surface 
of  things,  and  making  that  impression  on  Emerson,  during 
their  first  acquaintance,  which  influenced  the  mysticism 
of  the  last  chapter  of  "Nature."   The  regard  which  Emer- 
son had  for  Alcott  was  not  from  want  of  discrimination; 
for  no  man  saw  more  clearly  than  he  into  the  character  of 
men,  whether  friends  or  foes;  but  from  that  very  clear- 
ness of  vision,  which  revealed  to  him  traits  that  the  multi- 
tude, whether  learned  and  ignorant,  or  simply  ignorant 
(which  is  the  better  of  the  two),  could  not  perceive.    He 
had  a  full  knowledge  of  Alcott  from  1835,  for  more  than 
40  years,  while  those  who  find  fault  with  his  estimate 
either  never  knew  the  man  at  all,  or  for  brief  and  preju- 
diced periods.    The  best  text  for  the  coming  doctrine  of 
evolution,  written  apparently  in  1848,  was  published  in 
1849  as  the  new  motto  for  Emerson's  "Nature": 

A  subtle  chain  of  countless  rings 
The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings; 
The  eye  reads  omens  where  it  goes, 
And  speaks  all  languages  the  rose; 
And,  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form . 

No  doubt  intimations  of  this  same  idea  are  to  be  found  in 
these  early  volumes,  but  never  expressed  with  so  much 
art  and  imagination,  --two  qualities  which  Brownell  wastes 
much  of  his  reader's  time  in  denying  to  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  of  men. . . . 


(166) 
EMERSON'S  EARLY  JOURNALS  AND  LETTERS:    A  Talk 
Before  the  Emerson  Society  of  Boston  on  Feb.  2,  1910. 

The  most  important  publication  in  America  in  the  year 
1909,  lately  closed,  was  "The  Early  Journals  and  Letters 
of  Emerson."   It  was  so  because  it  related  intimately  to 
the  youth  and  development  of  the  greatest  of  American 
men  of  letters,  and  because  it  has  for  the  first  time  en- 
abled his  readers  and  critics  to  speak  intelligently  of  his 
native  genius,  of  his  copious  reading  and  meditation  on 
all  the  themes  that  occupy  the  thoughts  of  genius,  and  of 
the  influence  and  tendencies  affecting  this  man  of  intellect 
in  his  youthful  years,  from  the  age  of  17  to  that  of  30.    It 
is  manifest  that  his  greatness  of  mind  was  as  discernible 
in  youth  as  it  became  in  his  maturity,  had  the  eyes  of  his 
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contemporaries  been  open  to  the  early  tokens  of  greatness. 
Shakespeare  would  not  be  so  great  a  puzzle  to  us  now  if  we 
had  such  a  record  as  these  volumes  give  us  of  his  years 
from  1580  to  1594,  of  the  ambitions,  the  despairs,  the  read- 
ings and  the  early  verses  of  the  immortal  dramatist.    The 
nearest  approach  that  any  American  has  made  to  the  uni- 
versality of  Shakespeare's  mind  is  found  in  the  wide  reach 
and  easy  elevation  of  Emerson.    And  in  this  book  we  find 
the  successive  steps  or  flights,  by  which  he  reached  that 
hight  and  poise  of  spirit  which  we  discern  in  his  first  seri- 
ous publications,  --in  the  centennial  address  at  Concord  in 

1835,  and  the  little  volume  entitled  "Nature,"  published  in 

1836.  The  assured  tone,  the  facile  mastery  of  phrase  which 
these  works  display,  are  all  foreshadowed  and  explained  by 
his  earlier  utterances  in  his  restless  and  invalid  period  of 
early  life,  which  these  volumes  cover.    To  connect  invalid- 
ism, restlessness  and  unsatisfied  ambition  with  the  mature 
Emerson,  as  the  world  knew  him  after  1836,  or  even  as 
Carlyle  found  him  in  Scotland  in  1833,  seems  almost  ab- 
surd; yet  here  are  the  evidences  of  their  earlier  presence 
in  his  growing  and  far-reaching  spirit. 

The  first  surprise  which  the  ordinary  critics  of  Emer- 
son must  feel  on  reading  these  pages  is  amazement  at  the 
scope  of  his  literary  studies.    Here  was  a  youth  of  18,  in 
the  little  college  of  Harvard,  90  years  ago  (which  called 
itself  already  a  university),  familiar  with  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  with  Bacon,  Pascal  and  Montaigne,  with  Homer  and 
Virgil,  with  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Clarendon  and  Locke; 
with  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  Erasmus  and  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mances, with  Scott's  novels,  Byron's  "Manfred"  and  Words- 
worth's "Excursion,"  as  well  as  with  Edward  Everett's  ser- 
mons and  early  lectures,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  Harri- 
son Gray  Otis  and  Daniel  Webster.    What  youth  of  18  ever 
turned  the  intricate  melody  of  the  Spenser  stanza  better 
than  Emerson  in  May,  1822,  thus? 

And  oh!  how  sweetly  in  Youth's  seraph  soul 

That  Vision,  like  the  light  of  Heaven,  doth  rest! 

Its  name  is  Life;  its  Hours  their  circle  roll 

Like  angels  in  the  robes  of  Morning  drest: 

And  every  phantom  of  the  train  is  blest, 

Who  shakes  his  plumes  upon  the  odorous  air, 

Or  lights  a  star  upon  his  azure  crest; 

And  while  the  lovely  beam  reposes  there, 

Joy  in  the  guileless  heart  his  welcome  will  prepare. 

Or  where  will  you  find  in  a  young  student  of  divinity,  pre- 
paring to  preach  in  a  Concord  or  Boston  pulpit,  thoughts 
more  profound  than  these,  entered  in  Emerson's  Journal, 
fantastically  called  "The  Wide  World"? 

The  idea  of  Power  seems  to  have  been  everywhere  at  the 
bottom  of  our  Theology;  the  human  mind  has  a  propensity 
to  refer  all  its  higher  feelings,  all  its  veneration  for  virtue 
and  greatness,  to  something  wherein  this  attribute  (Power) 
is  supposed  to  reside.    Cause  and  Effect  is  another  name 
for  the  direction  of  this  sentiment.    What  are  Honor,  Mercy, 
Pride,  Humility,  Revenge, --but  sensations  which  have  ref- 
erence to  in-dwelling  power?    Honor  is  the  worthiness  which 
it  gives;  Mercy  the  temperate  forbearance  of  its  exercise; 
Pride  the  self-respect  which  attends  its  possession;  Hu- 
mility the  acknowledgement  of  its  existence;  Revenge  a 
barbarous  use  to  which  it  is  put.    It  is  a  great  flood  which 


encircles  the  universe,  and  is  poured  out  in  unnumbered 
channels  to  feed  the  fountains  of  Life  and  the  wants  of 
Creation;  but  everywhere  it  runs  back  again,  and  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  its  eternal  Source .    That  source  is  God . 

Another  striking  thing  is  the  felicity  with  which  the 
alumnus  of  Harvard  writes  Latin.    The  passage  dated 
February  28,  1822,  while  Emerson  was  yet  three  months 
from  19,  may  be  translated  thus,  and  indicates  compli- 
ments received  by  the  youth  that  might  imply  love  in  the 
appreciator  of  Emerson's  ideas: 

And  though  the  praise  and  honor  given  to  my  thoughts 
is  not  now  so  great  as  once  it  was,  yet  doth  it  imply  de- 
light and  pleasure  greater,   because  in  it  I  thought  to  per- 
ceive the  beginnings  of  Love.    I  have  just  seen  an  old 
friend  still  unknown, --another  (a  woman)  noted  and  wor- 
thy to  be  known;  both,  perchance,  (please  God)  will  be- 
come a  part  of  my  life,  --of  myself. 

Here  the  unsatisfied  scholar  breaks  off,  with  this  excla- 
mation, --"Sorry  I  am  to  describe  things  of  moment  in 
words  such  as  freshmen  employ."   Again,  in  a  passage 
quoted  from  Bacon,  Emerson  seems  to  put  it  into  excel- 
lent Latin  of  his  own.    He  never  attained,  and  probably 
never  attempted  such  skill  in  Greek,  which  Emerson 
read,   indeed,  (never  so  readily  as  his  friend  Thoreau 
did),  but  never  attempted  to  write.    His  knowledge  of 
Plato  came  mainly  from  translations  but  these  he  began 
to  read  very  early,  and,  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  Aunt 
Mary,  the  literary  and  religious  guide  of  his  boyhood,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Plato,  which  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  these  Journals,  under  the  date  of  1824.    Its 
style  is  in  the  rather  ambitious  mode  of  Everett  and  the 
rhetoricians  of  90  years  ago,  but  its  spirit  is  interesting. 
It  said: 

The  revolution  of  ages  has  introduced  other  tongues 
into  the  world,  and  the  dialect  of  Attica  is  well-nigh  for- 
gotten.   Rome  succeeded  to  the  honors  of  Greece;  Italy, 
France  and  England  to  the  power  and  refinement  of  Rome; 
and  the  children  of  the  proud  republicans  who  disgraced 
Xerxes,  defied  Asia,  and  instructed  all  Europe,  are  now 
cooped  up  in  a  corner  of  their  patrimony,  making  a  des- 
perate stand  for  their  lives  against  a  barbarous  nation, 
whose  bondmen  they  have  been;  in  these  circumstances, 
the  pillars  of  the  Porch  have  been  broken,  and  the  groves 
of  the  Academy  felled  to  the  ground.     Philosophy  dis- 
courses in  another  language;  and  though  the  messages  of 
Deity  are  brought  to  men,  they  come  in  terms,  as  well 
as  on  topics  to  which  you,  illustrious  Athenian!  were  a 
stranger.    I  may  add  that  I  live  in  a  land  which  you  alone 
prophesied  to  your  contemporaries;  where  is  founded  a 
political  system  more  wise  and  successful  than  Utopia  or 
the  Atlantis. 

I  have  no  design  to  interrupt  your  serene  repose  with 
the  weary  annals  of  political  convulsion.    These  were  al- 
ways alike;  and  the  fortunes  of  ages  may  be  told  from  an 
infancy  as  brief  as  Man's  life.    The  desperate  state  of 
the  Greek  republics  concerns  me  not;  it  has  long  ceased 
to  touch  yourself.    I  write  of  higher  revolutions  and  vaster 
communities.    I  write  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  man.     Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  a  Revelation  came 
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down  from  Heaven  which  distinctly  declared  the  leading 
principles  of  ethics;  and  that  in  so  clear  and  popular  a 
form  that  the  very  terms  in  which  they  were  conveyed 
served  the  most  illiterate,  as  well  as  the  great  and  wise, 
for  a  manual,  a  Rule  of  Life.   Men  still  commend  your  wis- 
dom, for  indeed,   "Plato,  thou  reasonest  well";  but  Christ 
and  his  apostles  infinitely  better,  — not  through  thy  fault, 
but  through  their  inspiration.    Thus  a  religious  revolution 
has  taken  place,  more  radical  and  extensive  than  any  other 
which  ever  came,  — be  it  religious,  scientific  or  political. 
This  Dispensation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  expounded  and 
enforced  to  all  classes  of  men  by  a  regular  priesthood. 
That  priesthood  finds  riddles  in  their  vocation  hard  to  solve, 
wonders  not  easy  to  digest.    They  examine  with  curious 
inquiry  public  annals  and  private  anecdotes  of  your  age, 
to  ascertain  the  just  level  to  which  human  virtue  had  then 
arisen;  to  find  how  general  were  integrity,  temperance 
and  charity;  how  much  the  gods  were  reverenced;  and  then 
to  compare  accurately  the  result  with  the  known  condition 
of  Europe  and  America.    And  now  and  then  a  scholar  whose 
midnight  lamp  is  regularly  lit  to  unfold  your  spirit,  appeals 
from  the  long  mythology  which  the  poets  forged,  to  your  own 
lofty  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  the  obliga- 
tions to  virtue,  which  Christianity  hath  rather  outstripped 
than  contradicted.    When  a  scholar  appeals  from  that  to 
these,  for  the  true  belief  of  good  men,  your  contemporar- 
ies, he  is  told  that  the  mass  of  men  then  regarded  your 
pages  as  fine-spun  theories,  unsanctioned,  unpractical, 
untrue . 

At  the  very  time  when  Emerson  wrote  this,  Byron,  whom 
he  admired,  was  dying  at  Missolonghi  in  the  Greek  cause, 
and  a  Bostonian  a  year  or  two  older  than  Emerson,  was  on 
his  way  to  fight  and  labor  in  the  same  cause,  --Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  whom  he  may  have  met  in  the  Latin  school.    When 
approaching  the  age  of  1  and  20  (April  18,  1824),  on  a  Sun- 
day Emerson  sat  down  to  describe  himself,  --to  sum  up  his 
qualities  and  defects,  and  to  confess  to  himself  what  was 
the  reason  he  fell  so  far  short  of  his  aim  and  his  earlier 
ambition.    He  had  been  nearly  three  years  out  of  college, 
he  had  written  that  premature  farewell  to  city  society  which 
has  deceived  so  many  of  us  as  to  its  date,  for  it  was  actual- 
ly written  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1824,   "Good-by 
proud  world!  I'm  going  home";  and  now,  in  a  partial  soli- 
tude at  Roxbury,  four  or  five  miles  from  where  we  sit,  he 
thus  enters  in  his  Confessions: 

I  cannot  dissemble  that  my  abilities  are  below  my  am- 
bition.   And  I  find  that  I  judged  by  a  false  criterion  when  I 
measured  my  powers  by  my  ability  to  understand  and  to 
criticise  the  intellectual  character  of  another.    For  men 
graduate  their  respect,  not  by  the  secret  wealth,  but  by  the 
outward  use;  not  by  the  power  to  understand,  but  by  the 
power  to  act.    I  must  further  say  that  every  comparison  of 
myself  with  my  mates  that  six  or  seven  years  have  made 
(perhaps  16  or  17),  has  convinced  me  that  there  exists  a 
signal  defect  of  character  which  neutralizes  in  great  part 
the  just  influence  my  talents  ought  to  have.    Whether  that 
defect  be  in  the  address,  in  the  fault  of  good  forms,  — 
which  Queen  Isabella  said  were  like  perpetual  letters  com- 
mendatory, --or  deeper  seated,  in  a  lack  of  common  sym- 
pathies, or  even  in  a  levity  of  the  understanding,  I  cannot 
tell.     But  its  bitter  fruits  are  a  sore  uneasiness  in  the 


company  of  most  men  and  women,  a  frigid  fear  of  offend- 
ing, and  jealousy  of  disrespect;  an  inability  to  lead,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  follow  the  current  conversation;  which 
contrive  to  make  me  second  with  all  those  among  whom  I 
chiefly  wish  to  be  first.    Hence  my  bearing  in  the  world 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  good-natured  independence 
and  self-esteem  which  should  mark  the  gentleman.    I  am 
unfortunate  also,  as  was  Rienzi,  in  a  propensity  to  laugh, 
or  rather  snicker.    I  am  fit  at  ease,  therefore,  among 
men.    I  criticise  with  hardness,  I  lavishly  applaud,  I 
weakly  argue,  and  I  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Now  the  profession  of  law  demands  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal address,  and  impregnable  confidence  in  one's  own 
powers,  upon  all  occasions,  expected  and  unexpected,  and 
a  logical  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking,  --which  I  do  not 
possess,  and  may  not  reasonably  hope  to  obtain.    In  di- 
vinity I  hope  to  thrive.    I  inherit  from  my  sire  a  formali- 
ty of  manner  and  speech;  but  I  derive  from  him  or  his  pa- 
triotic parent  a  passionate  love  for  the  strains  of  elo- 
quence.   What  we  ardently  love  we  learn  to  imitate.    My 
understanding  venerates  and  my  heart  loves  the  cause 
wnich  is  dear  to  God  and  man,  --the  laws  of  morals,  the 
revelations  which  sanction,  and  the  blood  of  martyrs  and 
triumphant  suffering  of  the  saints,  which  seal  them.    In 
my  better  hours  I  am  the  believer  (if  not  the  dupe)  of 
brilliant  promises;  and  can  respect  myself  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  those  powers  wnich  command  the  reason  and 
passions  of  the  multitude. . . .    But  I  would  learn  to  love 
virtue  for  her  own  sake.    I  would  have  my  pen  so  guided, 
as  was  Milton's,  when  a  deep  and  enthusiastic  love  of 
goodness  and  of  God  dictated  the  Comus  to  the  bard,  or 
that  prose  rhapsody  in  the  Third  Book  of  Prelaty. 

I  have  mentioned  a  defect  of  character,  perhaps  it  is 
not  one,  but  many.    Every  wise  man  aims  at  an  entire 
conquest  of  himself.    I  am  not  (assuredly)  that  excellent 
creature.    A  score  of  words  and  deeds  issue  from  me 
daily  of  which  I  am  not  the  master;  they  are  begotten  of 
weakness,  and  born  of  shame.    I  cannot  assume  the  ele- 
vation I  ought.    In  my  frequent  humiliation,  even  before 
women  and  children,  I  am  compelled  to  remember  the 
poor  boy  who  cried,   "I  told  you,  father,  they  would  find 
me  out."   Even  these  feelings,  which  are  counted  noble 
and  generous,  take  in  me  the  taint  of  frailty.    My  strong 
propensity  to  friendship,  instead  of  working  out  its  manly 
ends,  degenerates  to  a  fondness  for  particular  casts  of 
feature.    What  is  called  a  warm  heart  I  have  not. . . . 
Spin  on,  ye  of  the  adamantine  spindle!  spin  on  my  fragile 
thread . 

Physical  ailments  had  much  to  do  with  this  self-dis- 
trust; for  until  his  return  from  Europe  in  1 833  Emerson 
was  never  very  robust,  and  at  times  was  seriously  an 
invalid.    In  one  of  these  intervals  of  weak  health,  three 
years  later  (1827)  he  made  his  first  long  journey,  going 
in  December,  1826,  southward  along  our  seacoast  as  far 
as  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  and  there  meeting  his  first 
notable  European  friend,  Napoleon  Achille  Murat,  nephew 
of  Napoleon  for  whom  he  was  named,  and  son  of  the  "beau 
sabreur,"  Joachim  Murat,  whom  his  brother-in-law  made 
king  of  Naples.    With  the  inherited  beauty  of  the  Bona- 
partes  (the  print  in  this  second  volume  does  him  no  jus- 
tice) he  had  also  a  cultivated  mind,  and  speculative  opin- 
ions which  attracted  Emerson,  though  unlike  his  own. 
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Born  In  1801,  he  was  deprived  of  his  heirship  to  an  Italian 
throne  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  sequel  to  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba;  and  after  a  time  he  followed  his  uncle, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  America,    He  married  a  Virginian 
widow,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Col.  Byrd  of  Westover, 
and  settled  on  a  plantation  which  he  called  Wascissa,  near 
Tallahassee,  whence,  just  before  meeting  Emerson,  that  is, 
in  July,  1826,  he  wrote  letters  to  a  friend  in  Europe  which 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1830.    The  fourth  letter,  written 
in  February,  1827,  must  have  been  influenced  a  little  by  his 
new  acquaintance  from  New  England,  which  Murat  had  not 
then  visited.    It  is  a  discussion  of  the  slave  question,  and 
the  prince,  being  himself  a  slaveholder  in  Florida,  very 
naturally  defended  the  institution,  and  predicted  that  any 
interference  with  it  by  the  North  would  lead  to  disunion. 
The  two  young  men  met  in  St.  Augustine,  I  suppose,  and 
Emerson  accepted  Murat's  invitation  to  visit  his  Wascissa, 
which  its  master  described  as  "situated  in  the  second  half 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  8,  township  one,  range 
3,  southeast  from  Tallahassee."   In  his  note-book  of  1827 
Emerson  thus  described  the  region: 

Tallahassee  is  a  grotesque  place,  selected  three  years 
since  as  a  suitable  spot  for  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and 
since  that  day  rapidly  settled  by  public  officers,  land  specu- 
lators and  desperadoes.    Much  club  law  and  little  order. 
What  are  called  the  ladies  of  the  place  are  in  number  eight. 
"Gov.  Duval  is  the  button  on  which  all  things  are  hung." 
Prince  Murat  has  married  a  Mrs.  Gray,  and  sat  down  in 
the  new  settlement.    Tallahassee  is  260  miles  west  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  in  the  journey  thither  you  sleep  three  nights 
under  the  pine  trees.    The  land  in  its  neighborhood  is  rich; 
there  is  a  township  of  Lafayette.    I  saw  here  a  marble  copy 
of  Canova's  bust  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  Murat's  wife. 
It  did  not  strike  me  as  at  all  wonderful;  though  Canova's 
busts  of  the  Bonapartes  are  said  to  be  his  finest  works . 

The  prince  himself  is  described  in  the  Journal  for  April  6, 
and  in  a  letter  to  William  Emerson  of  April  23,  1827.    In 
these  Emerson  says  of  his  new  friend: 

A  new  event  is  added  to  the  quiet  history  of  my  life.    I 
have  connected  myself  by  friendship  to  a  man  who,  with  as 
ardent  a  love  of  truth  as  that  which  animates  me,  with  a 
mind  surpassing  mine  in  the  variety  of  its  research,  and 
sharpened  to  an  energy  for  action  to  which  I  have  no  pre- 
tension, by  advantages  of  birth  and  practical  connection 
with  mankind,  beyond  almost  all  men  in  the  world,  --is 
yet,  that  which  I  had  ever  supposed  only  a  creature  of  the 
imagination,  --a  consistent  atheist;  a  disbeliever  in  the  ex- 
istence, and,  of  course,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
My  faith  in  these  points  is  strong,  and  I  trust  indestructi- 
ble.   Meantime,  I  love  and  honor  this  intrepid  doubter. 
His  soul  is  noble,  and  his  virtue,  as  the  virtue  of  a  Saddu- 
cee  must  always  be,  is  sublime. ...    I  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton April  22,  after  a  direful  passage  of  nine  days  from  St. 
Augustine.    The  ordinary  one  is  a  day  or  two.    We  were 
becalmed,  tempest-tost,  and  at  last  well-nigh  starved; 
but  I  bore  it  not  only  with  equanimity,  but  with  pleasure; 
for  my  kind  Genius  had  sent  me  for  my  shipmate — Achille 
Murat,  the  eldest  son  of  old  King  Joachim.    He  is  now  a 
planter  at  Tallahassee,  and  at  this  time  on  his  way  to  visit 
his  uncle,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Bordentown.    He  is  a  phi- 


losopher, a  scholar,  a  man  of  the  world;  very  skeptical, 
but  very  candid,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  truth.   I  blessed 
my  stars  for  my  fine  companion,  and  we  talked  inces- 
santly.   Much  more  of  him  when  I  shall  see  you. 

Arrived  at  Bordentown,  and  spending  much  time  there, 
Murat  received  in  August  a  long  letter  from  Emerson,  to 
which  he  replied,  September  3,  1827,  first  saying  that  he 
has  been  in  bed  at  Bordentown  since  the  middle  of  July, 
and,   "since  three  weeks  afflicted  with  a  paralysis  in  my 
hands  which  prevents  me  using  my  pen."   He  then  men- 
tions an  article  he  had  written  for  the  American  Quarterly 
Review  on  Florida,  which  an  "underscribe"  had  spoiled 
before  printing,  by  inserting  opinions  contrary  to  the  au- 
thor's.   "I  do  not  know  if  I  ever  felt  so  mad  about  anything 
before."    He  then  adds: 

I  have  been  in  Philadelphia  to  hear  Mr.  Furnace  preach, 
and  heard  him  with  great  pleasure.    Your  church  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly  in  Georgia;  why  should  it  not  extend 
to  Tallahassee?  and  you  come  there  to  substitute  reason, 
learning  and  morality  to  nonsense,  ignorance,  fanaticism? 
Even  those  wno  do  not  think  as  you  do  would  be  glad  of  it 
for  decency's  sake.    Then  we  are  far  from  that  age  of  rea- 
son where  truth  alone,  resplendent,  unblemished,  unmixed 
with  errors,  will  be  the  proper  food  for  man. 

I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare,  and 
I  assure  you  that  feeling  is  perfectly  reciprocal.   We  have 
met  by  chance,  but  I  hope  that  the  friendship  you  have  in- 
spired me,  and  you  tell  me  I  can  claim  from  you,  will  be 
not  the  least  lasting  for  it.    Mrs.  Murat  appreciates  your 
kind  remembrances,  and  has  not  forgot  to  threaten  me 
with  your  name,  whenever  a  harsh  expression  finds  its 
way  up  my  throat. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Achille  Murat. 

At  the  July  Revolution  in  France,  Prince  Murat  went 
back  to  Europe,  and  for  a  time  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
new  Belgian  army,  under  the  first  King  Leopold.    He  did 
this,  he  says,  in  expectation  of  a  general  war,  and  be- 
cause the  French  army  was  closed  to  him,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  live  in  France.    Peace  being  preserved  by  the 
diplomacy  of  Talleyrand  and  Wellington,  Murat  gave  up 
his  command  and  returned  to  Florida,  first  publishing  at 
Brussels  a  fuller  edition  of  his  letters  from  Florida  to  his 
friend,  Count  Thibaudeau,  which  came  out  in  Paris  in  1832, 
and  which  I  have  in  my  hand.    But  he  returned  to  his  Flori- 
da home  soon  after,  and  died  there  in  1847,  too  early  to 
be  recalled  to  France  by  his  cousin,   Louis  Napoleon,  who 
provided  funds  for  the  whole  Bonaparte  family,  so  far  as 
the  French  revenues  would  permit.    Except  on  the  slave 
question,  the  views  of  Prince  Murat  on  American  affairs 
were  singularly  just  and  appreciative. 

Emerson's  acquaintance  with  this  scion  of  the  Bona- 
partes is  but  one  instance  among  many  of  the  variety  of 
his  experiences,  and  the  universality  of  his  intellect.   He 
was  never  the  narrow  Bostonian,  the  desultory  reader, 
the  illogical  thinker,  that  it  has  pleased  several  of  our 
American  critics  to  represent  him.    He  belonged  to  a 
small  class  of  great  men  whose  nature  and  capacities  the 
ordinary  critic  cannot  measure,  for  a  reason  analogous 
to  that  which  prevents  a  pint  mug  from  holding  a  gallon. 
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Really  appreciative  critics,  such  as  Bronson  Alcott  was  in 
1837,  perceived  by  intuition  what  these  early  diaries  re- 
veal, --how  wide-reaching  was  the  intellect  and  the  written 
style  of  Emerson,  long  before  the  critics  reflected  upon 
him  for  using  a  few  quaint  words.    The  work  of  the  young 
student  at  Cambridge  and  Boston  had  endowed  Emerson  with 
a  style  of  originality  and  variety  which  Alcott  was  probably 
the  first  to  point  out  in  his  private  diary  of  January,  1837, 
thus: 

Emerson  the  lecturer  always  kindles  a  sublime  senti- 
ment when  he  speaks  of  the  divine  entities  of  all  being.   At 
long  intervals  of  remark,  now  bordering  almost  on  coarse- 
ness, from  the  terms  that  he  weaves  into  his  diction,  and 
the  pictures  of  vulgar  life  that  he  draws,  with  a  Shake- 
spearean boldness  of  delineation,  he  bursts  upon  the  hearer 
in  strains  of  thought  and  charms  of  diction  that  overpower 
the  soul  by  their  grandeur.    The  burlesque,  in  a  twinkling 
is  transformed  into  the  serious;  the  bold  and  sketchy  out- 
line covers  a  deep,  sublime  ideal.    His  is  the  poet's,  not 
the  logician's  power;  he  states,  pictures,  sketches,  but 
does  not  reason.    His  appeal  is  through  the  imagination 
and  the  senses  to  the  intellect. 


(167) 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JULIA  WARD  HOWE 

Those  who  have  longest  known  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  be 
her  most  fervent  and  sincere  eulogists,  and  few  can  now 
claim  that  sad  distinction  of  lifelong  friendship  from  an 
earlier  date  than  I.    Our  contemporaries  have  nearly  all 
gone  forward,  and  those  who  remain  can  hardly  find  a 
channel  for  their  recollections,  though  a  world-wide  pub- 
lic await  them.    The  social  and  literary  circle  in  which 
she  found  herself  in  Boston,  at  her  return  from  Europe  in 
1844,  is  long  since  dissolved,  --the  galaxy  where  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Longfellow,  Margaret  Fuller,  Story,  Lowell, 
Theodore  Parker,  J.  F.  Clarke,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Mrs. 
Chapman,  Father  Taylor  and  his  daughters,  Dr.  Hedge, 
J.  S.  Dwight,  T.  G.  Appleton,  the  three  Channings,  the 
Quincies,  the  Wards,  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Livermore,  the 
Sumners,  Feltons,  Perkinses,  Higginsons,  Shaws,  Park- 
mans  and  the  rest;  Andrew,  Bird,  Forbes,  the  Russells 
and  Davises  and  Mortons  of  Plymouth,  --shone  each  in  their 
peculiar  sphere,  and  made  intellectual  and  reforming  Bos- 
ton what  it  was  for  half  a  century,  how  few  and  dim  are 
their  lusters  now! 

I  was  introduced  gradually  into  that  goodly  congregation 
(which  never  all  met  together)  during  my  college  years; 
and  met  Mrs.  Howe  and  her  philanthropic  husband  58  years 
ago,  at  the  house,  first  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  soon  after 
at  their  own;  that  abode  of  "Green  Peace"  in  South  Boston, 
which  received  so  many  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Thither  had  come  and  gone  Dickens,  Kossuth,  Carl  Schurz, 
Michael  Anagnos,  John  Brown,  --the  Greek  monk,  the  Ital- 
ian exile,  the  Polish  poet,  the  German  philosopher,  the 
champions  of  Kansas,  the  hunted  fugitive  slave  and  his 
preserver  and  legal  defender.    To  all  these  varied  per- 
sonages and  interests,  Mrs.  Howe  was  in  some  manner 
related,  and  each  and  all  exercised  some  influence  on  her 
extended  and  vivacious  life.    Few  women  in  the  great  cen- 
ters of  the  world's  civilization, —  London,  Paris,  Rome, 


or  New  York,  — where  also  she  resided  at  times,  --can 
have  had  more  diverse  and  heartfelt  experiences  shaping 
their  activities,  than  did  Mrs.  Howe  in  Boston,  and  at 
Newport  and  Concord,  --those  extreme  poles  of  New  Eng- 
land life.    Thus  she  went  through  a  series  of  interesting 
phases  in  her  protracted  existence,  --never  wholly  giving 
up  one  phase  as  she  passed  into  the  succeeding  one,  --but 
retaining  something  of  each  and  all  to  round  out  the  full 
orbit  of  her  days . 

That  phase  in  which  I  first  saw  her  was  one  of  music 
and  poesy.    She  sang  and  played  to  Parker's  drawing-room 
audiences,  in  her  pathetic  voice,  and  with  her  facile  touch 
at  the  piano,  where  she  alternated  sometimes  with  Otto 
Dresel,  Edwin  Morton  or  other  votary  of  the  art  to  which 
her  earliest  study  was  given.    And  when  her  first  volume 
of  poems  came  out  in  1854,  it  was  assigned  to  me  by  Par- 
ker for  review  in  a  New  York  monthly  of  that  year,  to 
which  George  Ripley  had  sent  it.    I  suppose  my  discrimi- 
nating appreciation  of  those  early  verses  gave  me  a  part 
of  that  favor  in  Mrs.  Howe's  eyes,  of  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  I  have  felt  the  advantage;  and  which 
long  since  ripened  into  the  steadiest  and  most  animated 
friendship.    The  many  dear  friends  whom  we  survived 
gave  this  attachment  a  constantly  increasing  value,  and 
it  was  pleasant  in  these  later  years,  when  her  extending 
fame  sometimes  became  a  burden,  to  find  that  I  could  add 
to  her  pleasure  by  those  rambles  in  the  meadows  of  thought 
and  literature  and  reminiscence,  which  are  so  delightful  to 
sane  and  cheerful  age. 

That  old  Greek  monk,  John  Moschus,  Mahomet's  con- 
temporary and  pious  adversary,  called  his  collection  of 
legends  and  adventures,  not  all  of  them  the  most  fragrant 
and  honey -yielding  in  the  world,  --"The  Flower  Garden  of 
Religion"  (Leimonarion).    Mrs.  Howe's  mind,  in  its  ex- 
tent, variety,  fragrancy,  liveliness  and  piety,  was  like  a 
flowery  meadow  in  the  season  of  spring;  and,  like  that 
nun's  garden  in  the  Attic  plain,  which  we  found  blooming 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  under  the  genial  sky  of  Greece,   it 
was  in  flower  all  the  year.    She  found  little  satisfaction 
or  profit  in  the  melancholy  side  of  existence;  in  Latin  her 
favorite  author  was  Horace,  rather  than  the  pensive  strain 
of  Virgil,  chanting  "the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind." 
Though  bred  in  the  strictness  of  Calvinism,  she  became 
what  her  friend  Dr .  Holmes  styled 

A  cheerful  Christian  of  the  liberal  fold, 

and  her  lifelong  pastor  was  Holmes's  classmate,  Freeman 
Clarke,  with  his  sunny  sagacity  and  world -em  bracing  re- 
ligion.   This  moral  quality  in  Mrs.  Howe's  later  poesy  ele- 
vated it  to  regions  wherein  poets  of  wider  range,  but  of  the 
same  ecumenical  and  representative  wisdom,  utter  their 
oracles,  freed  from  that  personal  tinge  almost  insepara- 
ble from  the  poetic  gift  of  women,  and  was  manifest  in  the 
early  volumes  of  Mrs.  Howe's  lyrical  verse.    The  combi- 
nation of  this  higher  quality  with  the  fervid  personal  note, 
has  given  her  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  its  deserved 
renown,  as  the  one  fine  lyric  which  will  survive  the  civil 
war,  and  take  the  place  of  that  inspired  marching  song 
which  gave  it  the  air.    Her  memorial  and  occasional  poems 
of  late  years  ornamented  and  crowned  the  festivals  which 
called  them  forth;  and  like  the  verses  of  the  aged  Sopho- 
cles, proved  that  years  had  only  ripened  the  poetic  faculty. 


When  Thoreau  said  in  his  youth, 

My  life  has  been  the  poem  I  would  have  writ, 
Yet  could  I  not  both  live  and  utter  it; 

he  set  the  task  for  others  to  accomplish.    Mrs.  Howe 
achieved  that  result;  and  the  effect  of  her  long  and  serene 
earthly  existence  has  been  the  interpretation  of  her  poetry. 
The  practical  side  of  her  life  has  been  no  less  influential 
and  inspiring;  if  she  has  less  stimulated  the  young  than 
some  of  her  sex, --Mrs.  Browning  and  Louisa  Alcott,  for 
example,  — she  has  had  an  influence  on  the  mature  and  eld- 
erly, by  the  manifold  forms  of  her  activity,  which  has  been 
wholly  for  the  good  of  her  times,  and  of  those  uncertain 
periods  that  are  to  follow  in  this  American  world,  now  so 
loud  and  ambitious.    Her  death  was  peaceful,  and  with  no 
long  season  of  sad  infirmity,  which  may  be  viewed  as  the 
final  felicity  of  her  fortunate  career.  F.  B.  S. 

Concord,  October  17,  1910. 


(168) 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 

The  long  career  of  Col.  Higginson,  now  ended,  has  had 
less  to  do  with  the  statehouse  tlfen  that  of  most  persons 
whose  reputation  and  influence  has  been  so  considerable. 
He  served  a  year  or  two  in  the  Legislature,  and  many 
years  on  the  board  of  education;  was  also  editor  of  some 
part  of  the  civil  war  records;  but  neither  in  legislation  nor 
administration  has  his  talent  produced  much  in  the  way  of 
state  business.    His  work  has  lain  in  other  regions,  and 
has  been  largely  literary  and  social.    Politically  he  was 
seldom  in  the  majority;  indeed,  he  was  not  alone,  by  any 
means,  in  joining  what  I  may  call  the  voluntary  minority, 
--a  minority  that  often  included  the  ablest  men  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge, --Garrison,  Dr.  Howe,  Mrs.  Howe,  Phil- 
lips, Lowell  the  poet,  most  of  the  Adamses,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  Theodore  Parker,  Richard  Dana,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  and  so  on.    With  most  of  these,  as  with  Higgin- 
son, it  was  a  matter  of  principle;  but  there  was  also  some- 
thing in  the  Harvard  college  training  which  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  and  self-consciousness;  when  the  multitude  held 
opinions  unlike  those  of  a  respectable  graduate  of  Harvard, 
was  it  conceivable  that  Demos  should  be  right  and  old  Har- 
vard wrong?    But  if  the  multitude  of  Harvard  graduates 
were  against  you,  what  then?    Such  was  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  Phillips,  to  Dana  and  to  Higginson;  Phillips  re- 
volted from  that  majority  and  fought  for  his  own  hand; 
Higginson  also,  on  the  slavery  and  the  woman  questions, 
and  Dana  on  the  former;  but  both,  in  later  years,  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  erring  Alma  Mater, 
and,  following  the  Hibernian  advice  of  Judge  Sprague  (when 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  were  in  conflict,  to  "obey  both"), 
they  sided  with  the  college  and  held  to  their  own  opinion. 

Boston  and  Harvard,  through  a  considerable  part  of 
their  existence  of  almost  three  centuries,  have  been,  in 
scriptural  language,   "unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers"; 
the  true  Harvard  and  the  real  Boston  being  like  constitu- 
tional monarchs,  incapable  of  doing  wrong,  but  often  lis- 
tening to  bad  counsel.    It  is  by  voluntary  minorities,  not 
too  anxious  to  be  abruptly  changed  into  majorities,  --that 
the  whole  world,  as  well  as  Boston  and  Harvard  college, 


are  kept  on  the  right  course.    As  the  wheel  of  fortune 
revolved,  and  what  seemed  the  hopeless  cause  of  eman- 
cipation swiftly  became  the  darling  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  I  hope  that  we  of  the  minority  bore  the  change 
with  sufficient  modesty.    Higginson  testified  his  renun- 
ciation of  the  disunion  heresy  by  enlisting  in  the  Union 
army,  and  taking  command  of  a  regiment  of  freedmen  in 
South  Carolina.    A  work  now  preparing  for  the  press,  — 
the  diary  and  letters  of  Miss  Laura  Town  of  Philadelphia 
(who  took  charge  of  the  young  freedmen  on  St.  Helena's 
island,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Beaufort  by  our  army 
and  navy,  and  remained  there  in  charge  of  a  school  for 
more  than  30  years)  will  give  many  particulars  of  affairs 
there  while  Col.  Higginson  was  in  the  field,  and  will  show 
many  new  illustrations  (new  now,  because  forgotten)  of 
the  intrinsic,  inevitable  barbarism  of  negro  slavery.    As 
a  brave  and  loyal  man,  Higginson  did  his  duty  there,  but 
Nature  had  not  formed  him  for  a  soldier,  and  his  higher 
service  was  elsewhere,  before  and  after  the  war.    As 
usual,  in  the  hasty  obituary  work  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
several  mistakes  occur  in  the  published  accounts  of  his 
long  life.    It  was  not  in  1853  but  the  next  year  that  Dana 
defended  Anthony  Burns  before  Judge  Loring,  and  Higgin- 
son undertook  to  rescue  him  by  breaking  into  the  court- 
house of  Boston.    He  seems  to  have  been  himself  misin- 
formed as  to  the  weapon  by  which  Batchelder  was  killed, 
during  the  affray.    The  late  George  Monroe,  one  of  the 
jury  of  inquest,  told  me  that  the  shape  of  the  wound  showed 
it  to  have  been  made  by  a  sword-cane,  --a  weapon  more 
common  at  that  time  than  now.    The  wielder  of  the  cane 
probably  knew  who  gave  the  wound,  but  no  one  else.    Nor 
is  it  true  that  Phillips  was  mobbed  in  Boston  after  the  fir- 
ing on  Fort  Sumter.    It  was  after  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  but  before  the  attack  on  the  fort,  that  Phillips, 
Emerson,  Garrison  and  other  men,  now  held  in  honor, 
were  mobbed  in  Boston,  as  some  of  them  had  been  mobbed 
in  every  large  city,  by  the  friends  of  slavery.     When 
Phillips  spoke  after  the  fighting  began,  he  stood  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  was  applauded  by  the  same  men 
who  had  mobbed  him.    Higginson,  and  many  others  had 
armed  themselves  earlier  in  the  winter  to  protect  him 
when  mobbed  at  the  Music  Hall  and  elsewhere. 

Editorially  the  Herald  makes  a  singular  statement, 
which,  whatever  its  authority,  cannot  be  true  in  the  sense 
intended.    It  says:   "The  delay  in  John  Brown's  undertaking 
gave  Higginson  time  to  judge  the  man  and  his  plans,  and 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  projected  attack  upon 
slavery  in  its  citadel  was  far  too  rash  to  be  further  en- 
couraged."  So  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  on  the  day 
Brown  made  his  foray,  or  when  the  news  reached  Worces- 
ter, Higginson  wrote  me  a  note  exulting  in  it,  and  indicat- 
ing a  purpose  to  join  him.    He  became  acquainted  with 
Brown's  Virginia  plans,  from  me,  in  late  February,  1858, 
and  at  once  favored  them;  when  the  treachery  of  Forbes  in 
the  following  April  led  the  rest  of  us  to  urge  a  postpone- 
ment, Higginson  advised  that  they  should  go  forward,  and 
he  continued  to  encourage  them  by  money  and  advice.    The 
letters  of  Higginson  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  preserved, 
may  be  seen  in  my  "Recollections,"  in  the  final  volume  of 
Theodore  Parker's  writings,  now  in  press,  in  which  Par- 
ker's connection  with  Brown  is  fully  stated,  and  in  Vil- 
lard's  recent  life  of  Brown.    That  Gerrit  Smith,  George 
Stearns,  Edwin  Morton  and  myself  told  Brown  that  his 
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scheme  was  desperate,  almost  hopeless,  and  likely  to  lead 
to  the  death  of  himself  and  his  men,  is  true,  but  I  never 
heard  that  Higginson  took  that  view. ...    It  did  not  seem  so 
in  his  note  of  October  18,  1859,  which  I  received,  as  above 
mentioned. 

At  the  historical  society,  of  which  Col.  Higginson  has 
been  a  member  about  20  years,  and  to  whose  Proceedings 
he  contributed,  two  years  since,  some  interesting  letters 
of  Dr.  Seth  Rogers,  the  surgeon  of  his  black  regiment  in 
South  Carolina,  appropriate  notice  was  taken  of  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  numerous  accessions  of  antislavery  mem- 
bers to  this  ancient  body,  after  the  predominant  influence 
of  Mr.  Winthrop  ceased,  — one  of  the  earliest,  after  the 
Adamses,  being  J.  F.  Clarke.    Mention  was  made  of  Hig- 
ginson's  early  appreciation  of  Thoreau,  long  before  the 
world  at  large  recognized  the  genius  of  the  Concord  ram- 
bler in  field  and  wood.    It  was  to  Higginson  that  Dr.  Harris, 
the  entomologist,  lamented  that  "Thoreau  would  have  made 
a  good  naturalist,  if  Emerson  had  not  spoiled  him." 


(169) 
MARGARET  FULLER  IN  HER  SECOND  CENTURY  / 
Birthday  Anniversary  Observed  in  Cambridge — Trib- 
ute by  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

The  101st  birthday  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Marchioness 
Ossoli,  was  observed  yesterday  afternoon  at  Margaret 
Fuller  house,  a  branch  of  the  Cambridge  Young  Women's 
Christian  association,  in  Cherry  street,  by  a  gathering  of 
people  of  this  neighborhood,  and  with  tribute  from  various 
persons,  some  of  whom  had  known  her  intimately.    Rev. 
Henry  Hallam  Saunderson,  minister  of  the  Austin-street 
Unitarian  church  in  Cambridge,  opened  the  exercises  with 
an  invocation.    A  letter  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Waldo  Barney, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
was  read,  and  Miss  Edith  Fuller,  a  niece  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, gave  selections  from  her  aunt's  writings.    An  inter- 
esting feature  was  the  tribute  paid  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
a  contemporary.   His  subject  was  "Margaret  Fuller  in  her 
second  century,"  and  he  said  in  part: 

"We  are  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  second  century 
from  that  in  which  this  woman  of  brilliant  genius  was  born, 
--but  of  which  she  saw  less  than  its  half,  --dying  in  1850 
by  a  tragic  fate  which  carried  with  her  in  death  the  objects 
of  her  dearest  affection.    Nor  had  she,   in  July,  1850,  ex- 
erted on  her  age  the  influence  that  should  have  flowed  from 
a  talent  so  singular,  and  a  character  so  exalted,  --marred 
as  character  and  talent  often  are,  by  defects  that  sprung 
from  the  very  excellence  she  embodied.    She  could  not  be 
so  quick  as  she  was  in  her  perceptions  without  perceiving 
her  own  superiority  to  most  of  those,  in  either  sex,  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded;  yet  this  appreciation  imparted 
to  her  intercourse  with  others  the  hauteur  that  a  less  frank 
or  more  artful  nature  would  have  softened.     Hence  she 
made  fewer  friends  than  her  genius  deserved,  and  repelled 
where  she  might  have  attracted  or  held.    She  was  denied 
the  gift  of  beauty  which  her  qualities  presupposed,  --in  that 
respect  like  the  woman  whom  for  a  time  she  may  have  ad- 
mired as  an  example,  --Germaine  Necker,  better  known 
as  Mme.  de  Stael.    But  she  even  fell  short  of  that  comeli- 
ness which  de  Stael  had  in  youth,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
graceful  and  piquant  manners ,  which  shone  with  the  wish 
to  please . 


"Margaret  would  fain  please  those  whom  she  held  wor- 
thy, or  whose  woes  she  could  relieve;  but  for  the  multi- 
tude, of  both  sexes,  I  fear  she  had  an  indifference  which 
often  acidulated  into  scorn  or  compassion,  --neither  of 
which  are  usually  endearing  traits.    It  was  therefore  only 
after  an  interval  of  preliminary  aversion,  apparently,  that 
those  who  were  afterwards  her  friends  became  such;  while 
to  those  whose  vanity  she  had  deeply,  and  not  always  un- 
consciously, wounded,  she  appeared  a  harsh  vixen  some- 
times; and  they  only  waited  (as  Lowell  did)  an  opportunity 
to  repay  indifference  with  malice.     Lowell  must  have 
known  that  Margaret  was  not  a  dull  or  tiresome  person; 
yet  he  chose  so  to  represent  her  in  a  satire  so  amusing 
that  it  was  everywhere  read.    He  once  told  me,  as,  doubt- 
less, he  said  to  others,  that  it  was  not  her  attack  on  him- 
self as  poet  which  he  resented  but  that  she  ought  to  have 
spared  so  good-natured  and  generous  a  person  as  Long- 
fellow.   This  was  true;  so  she  ought;  but  if  she  had,  I 
fancy  Lowell  would  have  still  repaid  his  own  grievance. 

"The  60  years  since  Margaret's  death  have  done  some- 
thing to  retrieve  the  wrong  which  she  suffered  from  her 
own  century.    The  causes  which  she  championed  have  long 
since  triumphed,  or  are  on  the  way  to  victory.    Italy  and 
America  are  free  and  united;  women  have  regained  many 
of  their  rights,  and  are  justifying  her  hopes  of  them;  edu- 
cation and  the  Goethean  idea  of  culture,  which  she  early 
adopted  as  her  own,  --thereby  limiting  her  influence,  I 
suppose,  — has  prospered  greatly  in  her  native  land.    She 
therefore  shares  the  usual  fortune  of  pioneers  and  mar- 
tyrs; she  has  planted  vines  of  which  she  was  not  to  gather 
a  cluster  of  the  fruit,  but  by  which  others  are  now  profit- 
ing, to  whom  perhaps  Margaret's  name  is  still  unknown. 
She  inspires  women  (like  those  who  have  called  this  anni- 
versary meeting)  to  benefit  the  community  by  social  insti- 
tutions of  which  she  scarcely  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
need  in  her  own  land;  though  she  must  have  felt  the  de- 
mand for  them  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  she 
spent  the  later  years  of  her  life. 

"Margaret's  position  in  literature  is  becoming  like 
that  of  the  more  illustrious  of  her  sex  in  antiquity,  -- 
Sappho  and  Erinna  and  the  learned  ladies  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  --more  admired  as  she  is  less  read.   Among  men, 
perhaps  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  the  most  shining  example  of 
this;  his  great  renown  among  contemporaries  has  been 
handed  down,  and  yet  few  read  him.    Thoreau  said  of  Sid- 
ney, in  his  eulogium  on  Raleigh:    'He  survives  yet  more 
exclusively  in  his  reputation  than  in  his  work;  where  we 
now  look  in  vain  for  satisfactory  traces  of  his  greatness.* 
It  is  not  quite  the  same  with  Margaret  Fuller;  yet  she 
suffers  by  the  common  fate  of  authors,  of  whom  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  his  own  day  said: 

While  we  live,  Envy  prevails, 

And  when  that  dies,  our  language  fails. 

The  language  of  Margaret's  essays,  and  of  many  of  her 
letters,  is  still  lofty  and  spirited;  but  her  dialect  is  not 
ours,  and  has  not  perpetuated  itself  as  Emerson's  and 
Thoreau's  have.    Margaret  criticised  frankly  Thoreau's 
early  essay,   'The  Service,*  which  she  excluded  from  the 
Dial;  but,  with  all  its  faults,  that  has  survived;  and  he 
lived  to  outgrow  its  defects." 

The  anniversary  committee  which  had  charge  of  yes- 
terday's meeting  consisted  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ware,  Mrs. 


W.  Bridgman,  Miss  Mary  Akerly,  Miss  S.  R.  Garland, 
Miss  Georgie  M.  Marsters,  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Wellington. 
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(170) 
ALCOTT  AND  PLOTINUS 

The  reader  of  Porphyry's  life  of  his  master,  Plotinus, 
(of  which  no  good  translation  exists  in  English,  but  which 
was  excellently  translated  into  French  54  years  ago  by 
Bouillet,  the  French  editor  of  Cicero,  Plotinus  and  Bacon) 
will  notice  the  striking  points  of  resemblance  and  differ- 
ence between  the  Egyptian  Greek,  Plotinus,  and  the  Con- 
necticut Platonist,  Bronson  Alcott.   To  begin  with,  the  dif- 
ference was  marked  in  their  way  of  regarding  their  out- 
ward man.    Plotinus,  says  his  biographer, — 

Appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  having  a  body.   Consequent- 
ly, he  never  spoke  of  his  native  land  nor  his  family,  and 
he  was  not  willing  to  have  his  portrait  painted,  nor  his  bust 
made.    One  day  when  Amelius,  a  disciple,  begged  him  to 
sit  for  his  picture,  he  replied:    "Is  it  not  trouble  enough 
to  wear  this  image  in  which  Nature  has  incorporated  me? 
Must  we  transmit  to  posterity  an  image  of  this  image,  as 
if  it  were  something  which  was  worth  being  gazed  upon?" 
Not  being  able  to  get  his  consent,  Amelius  had  his  friend 
Carterius,  the  most  famous  painter  of  the  time,  sit  through 
the  lectures  of  Plotinus  (where  all  could  go  who  wished)  and 
look  at  him  steadily.    By  force  of  that  he  so  filled  his  im- 
agination with  the  face  that  he  painted  him  from  memory, 
— Amelius  giving  advice  now  and  then;  so  that  the  picture 
was  very  lifelike .    Plotinus  knew  nothing  about  it . 

Alcott  sat  often  for  his  photograph,  once  for  his  picture 
(to  Mrs.  Hildreth,  the  aunt  of  George  Fuller  of  Deerfield), 
once  to  Seth  Cheney  for  his  medallion  in  plaster,  and  twice 
for  his  bust  to  French.    All  were  good  likenesses,  — the 
best,  perhaps,  that  by  Cheney,  now  in  the  Concord  library. 
Neither  of  French's  two  busts  has  been  put  in  marble.    Like 
Plotinus,  however,  Alcott  preferred  conversation  to  writ- 
ing, and  did  it  better.    Porphyry  says: 

He  was  years  without  writing  down  anything,  continuing 
to  teach  orally  what  he  had  learned  at  Alexandria  from 
Ammonius.    Ten  years  passed  in  this  way,  teaching  a  few 
disciples  without  putting  anything  on  paper.    But  he  permit- 
ted them  to  ask  him  questions,  and  so  it  often  happened 
that  there  were  idle  debates,  and  a  lack  of  order  in  his 
school.    This  I  learned  from  Amelius,  who  was  his  dis- 
ciple 24  years.    I  joined  the  school  in  the  10th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  (A.D.  263).    Plotinus  had  begun  to  write 
treatises  in  254,  and  when  I  joined,  there  were  one-and- 
twenty  of  such  books .    These  had  been  shown  to  very  few 
persons;  it  was  not  easy  to  find  them,  and  they  were  cau- 
tiously given  out  to  the  pupils.    He  was  then  in  his  59th 
year;  he  had  begun  to  write  at  50. . . .    He  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  hearers  and  disciples,  whose  love  of  philosophy 
drew  them  to  his  lectures.   Among  them  was  that  Amelius, 
an  Etrurian,  whose  true  name  was  Gentillanus .   He  wished 
not  to  be  called  'the  negligent"  (which  Amelius  signifies), 
but  "Emerius,"  the  Undivided.    (To  show  his  attachment 
to  Plotinus,  I  suppose.)    "Plotinus  wished  to  have  me  also, 
Porphyry,  a  Tyrian  born,  among  his  intimate  friends,  and 
he  charged  me  to  revise  and  edit  his  works ." 


I  was  chosen  by  Alcott  to  edit  some  of  his  books,  and 
to  write  his  life,  in  which  work  I  had  the  aid  of  Emerson's 
journals  and  letters.    In  comparing  my  author  with  Por- 
phyry's, there  are  some  points  of  difference  as  well  as 
many  of  similarity.   Alcott  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  though 
not  always  the  most  legible,  and  he  spelled  accurately, 
though  sometimes  fantastic  in  his  use  of  words .    But  of 
Plotinus  we  hear  this: 

The  character  of  his  handwriting  could  not  be  praised: 
he  joined  his  words  together,  and  paid  little  heed  to  spell- 
ing.   His  language  was  not  always  correct;  he  would  say 
"anamnemiskatai,"  for  example,  instead  of  "anamimnes- 
ketai,"  and  he  made  the  same  mistakes  in  writing.    But 
when  he  spoke  his  intellect  gleamed  along  his  features 
and  illuminated  his  face.    He  was  handsome,  especially 
when  speaking;  a  slight  perspiration  was  then  seen  on  his 
brow,  and  sweetness  shone  in  his  face;  he  replied  to  ques- 
tions gently  and  yet  profoundly . 

This  was  like  Alcott,  of  whom  Emerson  once  said, 
"He  was  ever  Don  Quixote,  and  his  audience  was  forever 
Sancho  Panza."   This  also  was  like  Alcott,  — "The  style  of 
Plotinus  was  vigorous  and  substantial,  embracing  thoughts 
more  than  words,  and  often  full  of  enthusiasm  and  feeling. 
He  followed  his  own  inspirations  more  than  traditional 
opinions.    In  his  speculation,  an  original,  independent 
genius  was  displayed.    He  caught  rapidly  the  spirit  of 
what  was  read  to  him,  and  then,  in  few  words,  he  ex- 
plained the  thought  which  deep  meditation  had  suggested. 
One  day  they  read  to  him  a  treatise  of  Longinus  on  First 
Principles,  and  another  on  'Lovers  of  Old  Books.'    'Lon- 
ginus,' said  he,   'is  a  man  of  letters,  but  in  no  sense  a 
philosopher.'   One  day  Origen  came  into  his  lecture- 
room.    Plotinus  blushed,  and  wished  to  stop,  but  Origen 
begged  him  to  go  on.    'The  inclination  to  teach  ceases,' 
said  Plotinus,  'when  the  teacher  that  sees  his  hearers 
know  beforehand  all  he  has  to  tell  them  .*   He  said  but  lit- 
tle after  that,  and  soon  dismissed  the  audience."   These 
are  attractive  traits  of  a  sage  who  is  thought  to  have  im- 
proved on  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  to  have  amended 
the  categories,  and  spiritualized  the  Deity  of  Aristotle. 
He  had  no  animosity  to  Christianity,  and  his  teacher, 
Ammonius  the  sack-porter  of  Alexandria,  was  claimed 
by  Eusebius  as  a  Christian.    Amelius  the  Inseparable, 
who  heard  Plotinus  uninterruptedly  for  24  years,  is  cited 
by  Eusebius  as  one  of  the  first  pagan  quoters  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  in  these  terms: 

That  divine  Word,  to  which,  as  Heraclitus  says,  all 
that  exists  owes  its  origin,  a  barbarian  author,  I  declare, 
presents  to  us  as  with  God,  and  actually  God  himself,  in 
the  arrangement  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  the 
Creation  of  the  world .    All  things  were  made  by  this  Word 
without  effort,  --to  it  every  living  creature  owes  being 
and  life.    He  says  that  when  it  became  flesh,  it  took  on 
the  aspect  of  man,  and  even  so  showed  the  whole  majesty 
of  the  divine  nature.    At  last,  having  separated  from  the 
flesh,  it  became  God  again,  and  is  now  such  as  it  was, 
before  incarnation,  it  descended  into  the  rank  of  mortal 


The  exact  date  of  this  version  by  Amelius  of  the  be- 
ginning of  John's  gospel  is  not  known,  but  must  have  been 
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before  A.D.  300.  Amelius  was  42  at  the  death  of  Plotinus 
in  268,  and  must  have  written  not  long  afterward.  Longi- 
nus,  the  great  critic,  thought  him  and  his  master  Plotinus 
the  only  philosophers  of  his  mature  years  who  were  origi- 
nal enough  to  merit  attention.  He  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mar- 
cellus  Crontius,  what  I  could  almost  echo  concerning  Al- 
cott: 

There  were  many  philosophers  in  our  day,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  first  years  of  our  youth--(it  is  no  use  to  complain 
of  the  small  number  we  see  nowadays)- -but  really  in  our 
age  of  adolescence  there  was  still  a  large  number  of  men 
distinguished  in  philosophy.    It  was  our  privilege  to  see 
them  all,  because  we  traveled  early  with  our  parents  in 
many  lands,  visiting  a  large  number  of  nations  and  cities. 
We  thus  associated  with  those  still  living.    Among  them, 
some  sages  have  put  their  doctrine  into  books,  designing 
to  be  useful  to  posterity,  others  thought  it  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain their  principles  to  their  classes.    Among  the  former 
are  the  Platonists,  Proclinus,  who  used  to  live  in  the  Tro- 
ad,  Plotinus,  and  his  pupil  Gentilianus  Amelius,  who  still 
teaches  at  Rome.    Plotinus  has  explained  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  more  clearly  than  any  before  him . 
Amelius  meant  to  follow  in  his  steps,  and  adopts  most  of 
his  ideas;  but  differs  from  him  in  the  prolixity  of  his  dem- 
onstration, and  the  diffuseness  of  his  written  style. 

We  have  known  and  lost  Alcott,  Emerson,  Parker,  Tho- 
reau,  Harris,  Davidson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Mrs.  Howe, 
and  lately  William  James .    The  star  of  Henri  Bergson  now 
rises  in  Paris,  and  there  are  rumors  of  high  philosophy  at 
Oxford.    Alcott  reproduced  Plotinus  effectively  in  charac- 
ter, and,  if  edited  by  Harris,  as  was  once  intended,  would 
have  had  more  readers  than  now.     Emerson  said  of  him 
(1842): 

I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  in  1835.    He  de- 
lights in  speculation,  --in  nothing  so  much,  --and  is  well 
endowed  and  weaponed  for  that  work,  with  a  copious,  ac- 
curate and  elegant  vocabulary,  --I  may  say  poetic;  so  that 
I  know  no  man  who  speaks  such  good  English  as  he,  and 
is  so  inventive  withal. . . .    When  he  is  greeted  by  loving, 
intelligent  persons,  his  discourse  soars  to  a  wonderful 
hight;  so  regular,  so  lucid,  so  playful,  so  new,  and  dis- 
dainful of  all  boundaries  of  tradition  and  experience;  that 
the  hearers  no  longer  seem  to  have  bodies  or  material 
gravity;  but  almost  they  can  mount  into  the  air  at  pleas- 
sure,  or  leap  at  one  bound  out  of  this  poor  solar  system. 

Of  this  period,  from  1835  to  1843,  Alcott  wrote  (in  his 
Sonnets)  this  reminiscence,  published  just  before  Emer- 
son's death  in  1882: 

Pleased  I  recall  those  days  so  fair  and  free, 

When,  all  the  long  forenoons  we  two  did  toss 

From  lip  to  lip,  in  lively  colloquy, 

Plato,  Plotinus,  or  famed  schoolmen's  gloss; 

Disporting  in  rapt  thought  and  ecstasy; 

Then  by  the  tilting  rail  Millbrook  we  cross, 

And  sally  through  the  fields  to  Walden's  wave,  — 

Plunging  from  the  Cove,  or  swimming  o'er; 

Through  the  woodpaths  wending,  he  with  gesture  quick, 

Rhymes  deftly  in  midair  with  circling  stick, 


Skims  the  smooth  pebble  from  the  leafy  shore, 
Or  deeper  ripples  raises  while  we  lave, 
Nor  slumbrous  pillow  touches  at  late  night, 
Till  converse  with  the  stars  his  eyes  invite . 

In  the  substance  of  their  philosophy,  at  the  point  where 
it  merges  in  theology,  Alcott,  Emerson  and  Augustine 
agreed  with  Plotinus;  though  at  times  ecclesiasticism  be- 
came too  strong  and  disputation  too  attractive  for  the  Afri- 
can bishop,  as  it  perhaps  never  did  for  Synesius,  another 
of  the  disciples  of  Plotinus .    How  near  Bergson  can  come 
to  this  archaic  metaphysician,  we  wait  to  see;  he  is  yet 
too  much  involved  in  the  terminology  of  physical  science. 
And  he  lacks,  thus  far,  the  divine  principle  in  action, 
which  Plotinus  and  Alcott  recognized  and  provided  for  in 
their  system  of  revised  Platonism.    Perhaps  he  means  to 
include  this  later;  for  his  system  seems  to  call  for  such 
a  moving  cause,  such  an  active  Logos.    Augustine,  guid- 
ed by  Victorinus,  escaped  from  the  maze  of  Manicheism 
by  accepting  the  tenets  of  Plotinus,  to  which  he  later  added 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  councils,  that  perverted  neo-Pla- 
tonism.   Harris,  in  his  chapter  on  Alcott's  philosophy, 
points  out  the  source  of  error  in  Alcott's  theory  of  'the 
lapse,"  but  praises  his  inspiring  influence,  as  Emerson 
always  did.    The  Atlantic  Monthly  loses  much  in  giving 
up,  almost  wholly,  the  philosophizing  spirit  which  was  so 
constant  in  its  earliest  years,  --whether  in  the  serious 
essays  of  Emerson  and  others,  or  in  the  humor  and  wit 
of  Lowell  and  Holmes.    It  prints  excellent  pragmatism, 
snatches  of  good  historical  matter,  amusing  stories,  like 
those  of  Mrs.  Riggs  and  Miss  Pratt;  but  a  distinctive  New 
England  tone  is  lacking,  and  it  is  far  from  attaining  a  truly 
national  or  ecumenical  spirit .     Nor  is  it  in  a  high  sense 
literary,  as  it  certainly  was  half  a  century  ago. 


(171) 

THE  MEDITATIONS  OF  EMERSON  IN  HIS 

JOURNALS 

The  volumes  of  Emerson's  journals  (volumes  7  and  8), 
which  cover  the  10  years  from  January  30,  1845,  to  the 
end  of  1855,  will  be  found  hereafter  the  richest  of  all  these 
thought-books  of  the  Concord  sage;  for  they  received  his 
wisdom  at  the  time  when  it  was  ripest,  and  at  the  same 
time  readiest  to  flow.    He  had  passed  his  40th  year  when 
the  period  began;  he  was  52  at  the  close  of  it;  and  so  pub- 
lic had  he  then  become,  partly  through  a  perception  of  his 
mission  by  the  world  at  large,  and  partly  by  his  extended 
travels  in  his  own  and  other  countries,  that  he  had  no 
longer  that  leisure  for  solitary  thought,  and  quiet  reading 
in  his  Concord  study,  which  had  first  given  birth  to  these 
copious  and  very  important  journalizings.    When  he  visited 
Europe  the  first  time,  in  1833,  he  was  young,  his  life  had 
been  private,  and  he  was  representative  mainly  of  him- 
self, his  family  and  his  aspirations .    But  in  this  second 
visit  to  the  old  country  he  represented  a  distinct  school 
of  ethics  in  New  England;  his  published  volumes  had  dis- 
closed a  vein  of  thought  which  attracted  notice  in  most 
countries  of  the  world,  and  began  to  connect  itself  with 
national  tendencies  and  aspirations;  and,  although  he  had 
met  here  or  in  England  striking  European  individuals,  like 
Carlyle,  Achille  Murat,  Robert  Owen,  Kossuth,  Charles 
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Follen,  Emmanuel  Scherb,  Dr.  Kraitsir,  etc.,  he  had  not 
floated  for  months  in  the  stream  of  European  political  and 
literary  society,  as  he  did  in  the  years  1847-8,  when  he 
visited  England  to  be  heard  in  the  lecture  halls  upon  his 
own  topics,  and  in  his  own  selective  manner.    The  private 
observations  made  by  him  when  serving  in  this  public  ca- 
pacity deserve  more  attention  than  they  may  receive  in  this 
coming  year  1913;  but  they  will  be  read  in  future  years  with 
more  satisfaction  than  they  may  now  command.     For  Em- 
erson is  one  of  those  men  of  genius  who  incarnate  in  them- 
selves the  juridical  verdict  of  their  century,  as  Dr.  John- 
son did  in  his  age;  and  wherever  that  verdict  is  accessible, 
as  it  is  in  the  unmasked  frankness  of  these  entries,  it  will 
receive  the  attention  it  naturally  commands.    Yet  a  little 
caution  is  here  needful. 

"The  king's  chaff  is  better  than  other  folks'  corn,"  as 
the  Scots*  proverb  says;  but  this  king  was  professedly  the 
servant  of  whim,  and  gave  offhand  judgments  on  persons 
and  things  that  he  would  not  be  bound  by  afterward .    As  in 
most  men,  there  were  antagonistic  principles  in  his  com- 
plex nature,  which  often  found  conflicting  expression,  and 
this  rendered  any  one  judgment  oftentimes  but  a  partial 
utterance  of  the  keen-eyed  oracle  behind  the  veil.    There 
was  even  in  Emerson  that  "last  infirmity  of  noble  mind," 
the  capacity  for  being  bored  by  the  steady  presentation  of 
one  aspect  of  a  case,  --and  hence  the  sudden  escapes  to  an 
acceptable  alternative.    Add  to  this  the  rhetorician's  fancy 
for  a  witty  presentation  of  his  present  view  of  the  situation, 
and  you  may  have  that  half-truth  from  Emerson's  pen, 
which  is  almost  as  ineffective  as  a  whole  falsehood.   There 
is  also  now  and  then  a  cynical  air,  as  if  censure  and  not 
co-operation  were  most  needed;  as  in  that  brief  colloquy 
with  Sylvester  Judd,  Jr.,  the  author  of  "Margaret,"  where 
the  sage  seems  to  have  given  an  enthusiast  for  the  ideal 
rather  too  caustic  a  snub  (February,  1852): 

I  saw  Judd  in  Augusta,  and  asked  him  who  his  compan- 
ions were?   He  said  "Sunsets."    I  told  him  I  thought  they 
needed  men.    He  said  "he  was  a  priest,  and  conversed  with 
the  sick  and  dying";  I  told  him,   "Yes,  if  they  were  sick  and 
died  to  any  purpose.    But,  so  far  as  I  had  observed,  they 
were  quite  as  frivolous  as  the  rest;  and  that  a  man  per- 
emptorily needed  now  and  then  a  reasonable  word  or  two." 

No  doubt  they  do;  but  they  also  need  encouragement,  and 
that  was  what  Emerson  usually  gave  them;  what  he  natu- 
rally tended  to  give  them .    But  these  years,  1845-1855, 
were  not  very  hopeful  politically;  for  they  included  that 
"gran  rifiuto"  of  Webster,  which  affected  Emerson  more 
than  almost  any  national  event  in  his  lifetime. 

The  severity  of  Emerson's  judgments,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, has  often  been  remarked;  they  were  as  unsparing 
toward  himself  as  toward  others.  He  hardly  allowed  him- 
self the  benefit  of  the  doubt .  The  observant  eye  of  Ellery 
Channing  marked  this,  and  it  drew  from  him  this  odd  cri- 
tique, yet  well-founded: 

Emerson  was  never  in  the  least  contented.    This  made 
walking  or  company  to  him  a  penance.    The  Future,  --that 
was  the  terrible  Gorgon  face  that  tortured  the  Present. 
"When  shall  I  be  perfect?   When  shall  I  be  moral?   When 
shall  I  be  this  and  that?    When  will  the  really  good  rhyme 
get  written?"   Here  is  the  Emerson  colic.    Thoreau  had 
a  like  disease.    Men  are  said  never  to  be  satisfied. 


Here  is  an  example  made  to  my  hand:    In  1850,  having 
been  to  England  and  come  home,  Emerson  issues  a  book; 
it  goes  to  England  and  is  reviewed;  thereupon,  with  this 
perennial  discontent,  yet  also  with  a  sly  humor,  he  notes 
in  his  Journal: 

The  English  snub  my  new  book,  as  indeed  they  have 
all  its  foregoers .    Only  now  they  say  that  this  has  less 
vigor  and  originality  than  the  others.    Where,  then,  was 
the  degree  of  merit  that  entitled  my  books  to  their  notice? 
They  have  never  admitted  the  claims  of  either  of  them. 
The  fate  of  my  books  is  like  the  impression  of  my  face. 
My  acquaintances,  as  long  back  as  I  can  remember,  have 
always  said:    "Seems  to  me  you  look  a  little  thinner  than 
when  I  saw  you  last." 

At  this  very  time  the  young  and  genial  were  reading 
and  hearing  Emerson  with  the  keenest  delight,  and  even 
in  England  the  lecturers  of  renown,  like  Carlyle,  were 
envying  this  American  the  enthusiasm  he  aroused  by  the 
novelty  and  originality  of  his  discourses.     Envy,  the 
meanest  of  the  passions,  which  never  wrinkled  the  lip 
of  Emerson,  was  gnawing  at  the  stout  heart  of  Carlyle, 
according  to  Espinasse.    This  youth,  by  the  way,  is 
glanced  at  by  Emerson  in  passing.   Noticing  how  his 
young  friends  fell  into  his  sort  of  rhetoric  (as,  indeed, 
Thoreau  in  America  did  for  a  time),  Emerson  said  (Janu- 
ary 25,  1848): 

Espinasse,  who  is  really  a  man  of  wit  and  capacity, 
writes  unmitigated  Carlylese,  and  when  I  told  Carlyle 
that  he  ought  to  interfere  and  defend  that  young  man  from 
him,  Carlyle,  he  appeared  piqued  and  said,   "He  must 
write  as  he  could,  and  be  thankful." 

As  to  his  own  books,  Emerson  knew  their  merit,  al- 
though he  was  apt  politely  to  underestimate  them;  thus, 
in  1848,  he  writes:    "If  I  should  believe  the  reviews  (and 
I  am  always  of  their  opinion)  I  have  never  written  any- 
thing good.    And  yet  against  all  criticism,  the  books  sur- 
vive until  this  day."   There  was  a  reason  for  the  survival, 
--but  it  was  not  altogether  the  Emersonian  whim  that  did 
it.    Forcible  and  attractive  as  his  rhetoric  was,  it  had 
some  defects;  and,  like  Carlyle's,  — so  unlike  his  own,  — 
it  excited  censure.    Thus,  after  returning  from  England 
in  1848,  he  writes: 

Men  quarrel  with  your  rhetoric .    Society  chokes  with 
a  trope,  like  a  child  with  the  croup.    They  much  prefer 
Mr.  Prose,  and  Mr.  Hoarse-as-Crows,  to  the  dangerous 
conversation  of  Gabriel  and  the  Archangel  Michael,  -- 
perverting  all  rules  and  bounding  continually  from  earth 
to  heaven. 

As  to  the  proper  training  for  a  writer,  Emerson  was 
insistent  on  what  would  give  the  choicest  result,  and 
would  let  him  run  no  risks,  by  manual  labor,  as  in  Tho- 
reau *s  instance;  not  having  himself,  as  Ellery  Channing 
had  not,  any  gifts  for  handwork,  as  Alcott  and  Thoreau 
had.    Forcibly  could  he  express  himself  on  this  point: 

Tell  children  what  you  say  about  writing  and  laboring 
with  the  hands;  I  know  better.    Can  you  distil  rum  by 
minding  it  at  odd  times?  or  analyze  soils,  or  sail  a  ship 
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through  the  Narrows  by  minding  the  helm  when  you  hap- 
pen to  think  of  it?  or  accomplish  anything  good  or  anything 
powerful  in  this  manner?    Nothing  whatever.    And  yet  the 
greatest  of  all  arts,  the  subtlest  and  most  miraculous  ef- 
fect, you  fancy  is  to  be  practiced  with  a  pen  in  one  hand 
and  a  crowbar  or  a  peat-knife  in  the  other.    Mankind  can- 
not afford  to  throw  away  on  ditching  or  wood- sawing  the 
man  on  whom  choicest  influences  have  been  concentrated, 
--its  Baruch  or  scribe.    Just  as  much  and  just  such  exer- 
cise as  this  costly  creature  needs,  he  may  have;  with  a 
spade  or  a  rapier,  as  he  likes,  not  as  you  like.    Both  are 
bad;  are  only  rare  and  medicinal  resorts.   The  writer  must 
live  and  die  by  his  writing,  --good  for  that,  and  good  for 
nothing  else.    That  you  think  he  can  write  at  odd  minutes 
only  shows  what  your  knowledge  of  writing  is ... .    Haw- 
thorne invites  his  readers  too  much  into  his  study,  --opens 
the  process  before  them.   As  if  the  confectioner  should  say 
to  his  customers,  --"Now  let  us  make  the  cake." 

As  a  portion  of  this  entry  in  the  journal  was  afterward 
written  into  one  of  his  lectures  the  reader  can  see  how  Em- 
erson shortened  and  concentrated  his  rhetoric  for  an  audi- 
ence; it  was  printed  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  centenary  edi- 
tion at  page  283;  and,  on  the  next  page,  is  an  instance  of 
the  difficulty  of  editing  Emerson.   There  (page  284)  is  quot- 
ed that  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  often  in  Emerson's  mouth, 
"There  is  a  conversation  above  grossness  and  below  re- 
finement, where  propriety  resides,"  but  it  is  printed  with- 
out quotation  marks,  and  misprinted  "prosperity." 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  editing  of  these  volumes . 
Generally  it  is  excellent,  instructive  and  helpful,  in  a  mat- 
ter where  help  is  often  needed.    But  exceptions  occur. 
"Taine"  occurs  in  a  curious  passage  where  it  can  have  no 
possible  meaning;  the  word  should  be  "fame,"  which,  as 
everybody  but  this  proofreader  knew,  is  'the  shadow  of 
excellence."   In  regard  to  one  of  Alcott's  conversations 
there  is  a  twofold  blunder.    On  page  93  of  volume  8  I  find 
this: 

In  February,  1850,  was  held  at  15  Tremont  place,  in 
Boston,  "A  Parliament  on  the  Times, "--so  called  in  the 
card  announcing  it,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
an  audience  for  Mr.  Alcott.    A  report  of  the  first  meeting, 
written  by  Miss  Ariana  Walker,  is  given  in  the  "Memoirs 
of  Alcott,"  by  F.  B.  Sanborn  and  William  T.  Harris  (vol- 
ume ii,  pages  414-418). 

Now  the  report  here  cited  by  pages  was  not  made  by 
Miss  Walker,  who  was  not  present,  but  by  her  friend  Miss 
Ednah  Littlehale,  and  is  not  attributed  to  the  former  in  the 
memoir.    Miss  Walker's  report  is  of  a  conversation,  De- 
cember 31,  1849,  of  which,  she  gave  Mr.  Alcott  a  copy, 
which  he  printed,  supplying  some  of  his  readings,  in  his 
book,  "Concord  Days ,"  published  in  1 872 .    When  I  came 
to  reprint  it  in  the  Memoir  of  Alcott,  21  years  later,  I 
found  that  some  differences  existed  between  my  copy  and 
Mr.  Alcott's,  and  that  he  had  interpolated  here  and  there, 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  what  he  read.     I  used, 
however,  my  own  copy,  which  was  the  original.    At  that 
time  Mrs .  Cheney  (nee  Ednah  Littlehale)  had  put  her  own 
reports  of  the  February  conversations  into  my  hands,  and 
I  printed  pages  412-421  from  those  reports.    At  these, 
Emerson  was  present,  and  took  part  in  the  conversation; 


so  did  Thoreau  at  a  conversation  of  January  12,  1848, 
which  Mrs.  Cheney  had  also  reported,  when  Henry  was 
so  much  a  stranger  to  her  that  she  spelt  his  name  "Tho- 
rault."   The  conversation  of  December,  1849,  is  at  pages 
407-411  of  the  Alcott  Memoir.    The  translations  from 
Latin  by  the  editors  are  not  up  to  the  Emersonian  mark. 
"Temperat"  in  the  famous  verse  of  Persius,  means  "at- 
tunes" not  "softens."   Of  course  Martial's  pentameter. 

Parcite  dum  propero,  mergite  dum  redeo,  is  the  prayer 
of  Leander  swimming  across  to  Hero;  and  the  Scotch  bal- 
ladist  was  simply  versifying  Martial  when  he  wrote 

Make  me  thy  wrack  when  I  come  back, 
But  spare  me  as  I  gang. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  Emerson  praising  the 
punning  and  obscene  Martial,  who  was  much  improved 
when  he  reappeared  in  Landor. 

Emerson  had  as  good  a  right  as  Bacon  to  inscribe  at 
the  head  of  these  journalizings  his  own  Latinized  sign- 
manual, --"Radulphus  Waldensis  sic  cogitavit";  they  de- 
rive their  value,  as  did  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius ,  from  the  genius  behind  them .    He  did  not  exclude 
his  anxieties,  mortifications  and  occasional  hastiness  of 
judgment;  but  if  he  half-stated  now  and  then  a  point,  or 
wrote  in  a  pet,  in  the  course  of  the  40  Journals,  the  com- 
plementary statement  came  in.    His  comrade  Channing, 
of  whom  much  is  said  and  quoted  in  these  two  volumes, 
had  this  same  equalizing  method  in  his  verdicts,  and  sel- 
dom left  a  subject  without  going  all  round  it.    In  Emerson's 
case,  take  his  early  and  later  view  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
whom  he  had  met  and  heard  long  before  1845,  but  first 
mentions  in  the  Journal  of  1844,  where  he  wished  that  Web- 
ster and  Everett,  and  the  younger  ambitions  of  Massachu- 
setts, would  hear  Phillips  speak,  were  it  only  for  the  capi- 
tal lesson  in  eloquence  he  could  give  them.    "This  namely, 
-  -that  the  first  and  second  and  third  part  of  that  art  is ,  to 
keep  your  feet  always  firm  on  a  fact.    Then  his  other  and 
better  part,  his  subsoil,  is  the  morale,  which  he  solidly 
shows."   The  next  year,  1845,  Phillips  came  to  the  Con- 
cord lyceum  and  captivated  the  town,  over  the  heads  of 
the  old  village  dons;  and  in  February  Emerson  wrote  to 
S.  G.  Ward  (whose  youthful  portrait  by  Page  appears  in 
volume  VII): 

Have  you  ever  heard  W.  Phillips?    I  have  not  learned 
a  better  lesson  in  many  weeks  than  last  night  in  a  couple 
of  hours.   The  core  of  the  comet  did  not  seem  to  be  much, 
but  the  whole  air  was  full  of  splendors .    One  orator  makes 
many;  but  I  think  this  the  best  generator  of  eloquence  I 
have  met  for  many  a  day,  and  of  something  better  and 
grander  than  his  own. 

Strictly  true  was  this  compliment.    But  in  time  another 
view  of  the  man  came  before  his  much-considering  mind; 
and  near  the  end  of  1853  Emerson  wrote  in  these  pages: 

Of  Phillips,  Garrison  and  others  I  have  always  the  feel- 
ing that  they  may  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  they  have 
made  a  capital  mistake,  and  are  not  the  persons  they  took 
themselves  for.  Very  dangerous  is  this  thoroughly  social 
and  related  life,  whether  antagonistic  or  co-operative.  In 
a  lonely  world,  or  a  world  with  half  a  dozen  inhabitants, 


these  men  would  find  nothing  to  do.    The  first  discovery  I 
made  of  Phillips  was,  that  while  I  admired  his  eloquence, 
I  had  not  the  faintest  wish  to  meet  the  man.    He  had  only  a 
platform  existence,  and  no  personality.   Mere  mouthpieces 
of  a  party;  take  away  the  party  and  they  shrivel  and  vanish. 
They  are  inestimable  as  workers  on  audiences;  but  for  a 
private  conversation,  one  to  one,  I  much  prefer  to  take  my 
chance  with  that  boy  in  the  corner.    The  "Liberator"  is  a 
scold.    A  sibyl  is  quite  another  thing. 

In  a  certain  sense  this  was  also  true;  the  men  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  controversy  must  have  opponents  in  or- 
der to  do  their  full  task.    But  in  Garrison,  and  still  more 
in  Phillips,  there  was  more  material  than  the  Armageddon 
of  Reform  called  out;  only  Emerson  was  not  so  gifted  as 
readily  to  call  it  out .    He  grew  to  take  more  pleasure  in 
Phillips  afterward;  but  then  came  on  the  Butler  episode  in 
the  later  life  of  Phillips,  and  Emerson  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  overlook  this  errancy  in  the  great  orator.    Phil- 
lips felt  the  aversion  thus  created  in  Emerson's  mind,  but 
could  not  overcome  nor  quite  overlook  it.    Indeed  the  lack 
of  content  in  Emerson,  which  Charming  detected  and  stigma- 
tized, as  I  have  quoted,  developed  by  its  frequent  expres- 
sion into  something  very  like  scolding;  though  it  was  not 
seen  in  his  conversation  as  it  now  appears  in  these  private 
records  of  every  shade  of  feeling.    His  powers  of  satire, 
too,  were  great,  and  nothing  but  his  sweetness  of  nature 
kept  him  from  becoming  a  professional  satirist. 

But  wisdom  was  his  daily  companion,  and  in  many  and 
varied  forms;  all  which  are  registered  in  the  jets  and  sal- 
lies of  these  numberless  Journals .    It  is  a  rich  present  to 
make  to  a  heedless  world,  thus  to  publish  them.    They  do 
for  Emerson  what  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Thrale  did  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  --present  the  myriad  faces  of  his  intellect  and 
sentiment  to  the  varieties  of  appreciation  which  they  will 
find. 


(172) 
TRUE  POETS  AND  MINOR  POETS- 
AND  HAWTHORNE 


-THOREAU 


The  world  has  always  been  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  a 
poet  is  or  should  be,  and  it  has  been  as  hard  to  give  a  pre- 
cise definition  of  poesy  as  of  its  first  cousin  once  removed, 
insanity.    "Will  Dr.  Earle  be  so  good  as  to  define  insanity?" 
said  a  bland  New  York  lawyer  to  my  old  Quaker  friend,  tes- 
tifying in  a  will  case.    "With  pleasure,"  was  the  answer, 
"if  the  learned  counsel  will  first  define  sanity."  It  is  easier, 
offhand,  to  say  what  is  not  poesy,  than  what  is.    Imagina- 
tion and  what  used  to  be  called  "invention"  are  essential  to 
poetry,  or  even  decent  prose.    Byron  said  that  a  drunken 
Irishman  had  more  poetry  in  him  than  any  of  his  many  poet- 
izing contemporaries,  while  the  fit  lasted;  and  the  ancients 
(or  some  of  them)  claimed  that  inebriety  was  the  cloudy 
porch  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  "poetic  fury."   Rheto- 
ric is  not  poesy,  rhythm  is  not,  virtuous  moralizing  is  not, 
though  it  may  assume  the  form  of  a  hymn.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  sublimated  into  poesy,  of  a  high  order,  as 
in  that  familiar  instance  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  quatrains 
that  now  are  sung  in  churches  as  a  hymn,  although  nothing 
would  have  surprised  that  worthy,  polite  and  adventurous 
diplomatist  more  than  to  have  heard  it  would  be  sung  in 
remote  America. 
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When  my  friend  Edwin  Morton,  living  in  Gerrit  Smith's 
idyllic  family,  before  the  evil  day?  came  which  dispersed 
it,  was  writing  occasional  poems  descriptive  of  events 
sad  or  joyful  in  the  two  or  three  households  then  and  there 
allied,  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  grand  and  genial  smile,  pro- 
nounced Morton  "a  true  poet,"  as  indeed  he  was,  because 
he  combined  music  and  verse  as  few  poets  in  these  days 
have  done.    But  this  phrase  seemed  so  disproportioned  to 
the  little  that  Morton  had  then  written  that  it  became  a 
jest  between  us.    A  is  a  'true  poet,"  B  is  a  'true  poet," 
etc.,  as  each  competitor  in  the  race  for  poetic  fame  came 
panting  along,  and  few  were  allowed  to  reach  the  goal.   Of 
these,  Thoreau,  whom  we  both  knew,  and  were  among  the 
first  to  proclaim  as  a  rising  light  among  the  poets  who  ut- 
tered themselves  in  prose,  was  the  first  in  our  circle  to 
be  hailed  actually,  whether  he  tried  verse  or  prose,  a 
true  poet,  entitled  to  his  choice  in  literature,  because  he 
knew  which  form  to  employ  to  convey  his  poetic  thought. 
Of  Hawthorne,  Thoreau's  older  contemporary,  the  case 
was  more  doubtful.    Hawthorne  himself,  as  appears  now 
by  Miss  Ticknor's  volume,   "Hawthorne  and  his  Publish- 
er," refused  to  be  called  a  poet;  yet  such  he  was,  by  all 
the  intellectual  tests.    Channing,  the  intermediary  be- 
tween Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  called  the  romancer  "New 
England's  Chaucer,,"  and  the  term  was  just;  for  he  pre- 
sented antiquity,  whether  of  New  England  or  of  the  elder 
world,  in  those  narrative  and  humorous  forms  which  en- 
gage the  attention  of  all  readers.    Thoreau  never  dis- 
owned the  appellation;  he  was  a  poet  and  knew  it,  as  his 
friend  Emerson  was . 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,   "The  truer  the  poet,  the  fewer 
the  poems";  for  the  most  undisputed  poets  oftentimes  are 
those  whose  poems  have  but  few  survived  the  ravage  of 
Time.    Sappho  is  the  great  example;  Simonides  might  well 
be  another,  for  of  his  myriad  poems  how  many  are  extant? 
They  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers;  nor  have  we  much  hope 
of  discovering  more.    The  mixture  of  poetry  and  profanity 
in  Hawthorne  is  rather  too  indiscreetly  brought  out  in  Miss 
Ticknor's  book.    She  cites  George  Curtis's  verdict  on  Haw- 
thorne (a  very  just  one),   'the  poetic  Hawthorne,"  and  then 
adds:    "Yet  Hawthorne  never  could  countenance  the  idea  of 
being  himself  a  poet."   The  timidity  with  which  young  Cur- 
tis approached  Emerson  on  the  subject  of  original  verse  is 
striking;  he  felt  more  at  home  with  Hawthorne.    This  was 
in  1845-6,  when  Curtis  had  been  living  in  Concord  and  see- 
ing much  of  both  these  presidents  of  that  New  England  Par- 
nassus.   Curtis  wrote: 

I  am  going  to  show  some  of  my  verses  to  Hawthorne; 
I  do  not  dare  to  do  so  to  Emerson.    I  do  it  to  Hawthorne 
with  some  trembling,  but  I  feel  that  he  knows  what  is 
poetical,  --what  is  the  power  of  the  poet,  and  what  the 
force  of  talented  intuition. 

Here  Curtis  drew  a  nice  distinction,  which  many  writ- 
ers of  occasional  verse  do  not  understand,  even  if  they 
have  what  Curtis  had,   'the  force  of  talented  intuition," 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  genuine  poetic  power. 
Some  poets,  --Emerson  for  example,  have  both;  at  one 
time  the  genuine  power,  at  another  only  the  talented  in- 
tuition.   The  latter,  of  course,  is  often  increased  by 
reading  and  reflection;  while  the  moods  of  the  poet  come 
and  go  without  much  regard  to  attainments,  --except  that 
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indispensable  one,  the  poetic  vocabulary.    Hawthorne's 
judgments  on  his  contemporary  poets  were  capricious; 
of  Whittier  he  wrote  to  his  publisher  (1854),  "His  book  is 
poor  stuff.   I  like  the  man,  but  have  no  high  opinion  either 
of  his  poetry  or  his  prose."   On  the  contrary,  both  were 
good,  though,  like  other  popular  poets,  Whittier  wrote  too 
much.   Of  Mrs.  Howe's  "Passion  Flowers"  Hawthorne  said, 
"Those  are  admirable  poems  of  Mrs.  Howe's;  but  what  a 
strange  propensity  it  is  in  these  women,  to  make  a  show 
of  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  heads  upon  your  counter, 
for  anybody  to  pry  into  who  chooses.    However,  I  esteem 
her  beyond  all  comparison  the  first  of  poetesses ."   Time 
has  confirmed  this  verdict,  as  it  has  not,  by  any  manner, 
all  of  Hawthorne's  testy  sayings.    He  surely  had  the  ca- 
price of  a  poet,  and  Miss  Ticknor's  book  allows  this  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  many  glimpses  of  many  other  personages, 
American  and  English;  among  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  stands 
as  a  very  significant  figure . 

It  was  not  he  who  published  Thoreau's  first  and  freshest 
book,  the  "Week,"  but  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  secure 
"Walden"  for  his  successful  house,  and  that  insured  the 
publication  of  the  rest  of  the  20  volumes  by  that  house  and 
its  successors.    The  small  volume  of  poems  printed  in 
London  by  Mr .  Salt  has  also  been  sold  by  this  house  quite 
as  much  in  Boston  as  by  its  ostensible  publishers  in  Eng- 
land.   It  hardly  gives  a  full  view  of  Thoreau,  as  poet;  in- 
deed his  prose  is  as  poetical  as  all  but  the  rarest  of  his 
verse.    He  was  seldom  capable  of  seeing  anything  outside 
of  its  poetic  relations,  including  in  that  term  his  own  seri- 
ous relation  to  the  universe,  of  which  he  took  a  lofty  view, 
as  all  great  thinkers  have  done.    He  was  the  "poet-natural- 
ist," as  Charming  called  him,  and  more  of  the  first  than  of 
the  second.    A  disciple  and  eulogist  of  his  in  England,  W. 
T.  Haydon  of  Liverpool,  has  lately  written  me  this  striking 
confirmation  of  one  of  Thoreau's  poetic  paradoxes: 

This  afternoon  the  sun  came  out  and  gave  us  a  brilliant 
rainbow  (September  10,  1913),  followed  by  another,  later, 
when  we  had  come  down  to  the  shore,  and  stood  on  the  wet 
rocks.    Here  we  noticed  a  phenomenon.    Thoreau  narrates 
that  he  once  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  rainbow;  whereupon  some- 
one remarks  'that  is  impossible."   So  it  ought  to  be;  for  the 
observer  must  be  in  the  center  of  the  arch.   But  as  we  stood 
low  on  the  shore  this  afternoon,  one  end  of  our  rainbow  was 
on  the  hills,  and  the  other  appeared  to  rest  just  where  shore 
and  water  met.    That  was  not  all;  for,  from  where  the  shore 
end  rested  there  seemed  to  be  a  continuous  block  of  rainbow, 
so  to  speak,  right  up  to  the  spot  on  which  we  stood.    So  that, 
focussing  the  eyes  for  the  near,  and  ignoring  the  distant,  we 
actually  stood  at  one  end  of  the  bow.    This  puzzled  me;  but 
the  bow  lasted  long  enough  for  us  to  solve  the  problem .   The 
bow  was  reflected  from  the  wet  shore  and  came  right  up  to 
our  feet.    In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Walden  chapter, 
"Baker  Farm,"  Thoreau  says:   "Once  it  chanced  that  I  stood 
in  the  very  abutment  of  a  rainbow's  arch,  which  filled  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  tinging  the  grass  and 
leaves  around,  and  dazzling  me  as  if  I  looked  through  col- 
ored crystal.    It  was  a  lake  of  rainbow  light,  in  which  for 
a  short  while  I  lived  like  a  dolphin.    Had  it  lasted  longer, 
it  might  have  tinged  my  employment  and  life."   For  grass 
and  leaves  read  beach-stones  and  pools,  and  what  I  saw 
was  exactly  what  Thoreau  so  well  describes.    We  saw  a 
lake  of  rainbow  light. 


I  may  add  that  this  chapter  on  Baker  farm  is  perhaps, 
in  its  original  form,  the  most  poetical  of  the  whole  Wal- 
den volume . 


(173) 
TWO  EMERSON  FAVORITES- 
THOREAU 


-PASCAL  AND 


When  that  extraordinary  collection  of  detached  sen- 
tences, the  "Pensees"  of  Pascal  was  assigned  to  me  as  a 
subject  for  a  college  disquisition,  60  years  ago,  I  discov- 
ered that  it  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  French  books  read 
by  Emerson.    Not  in  the  original  French,  which  he  did  not 
yet  understand,  but  grew  to  be  very  fond  of--but  in  the  old 
English  version  of  Dr.  Basil  Kennet,  published  in  London 
in  1734  and  often  reprinted.    It  seems  to  have  got  into  his 
grandfather's  library  in  the  Old  Manse — then  the  new  Par- 
sonage, and  thence  into  his  father's  in  Boston,  where  Em- 
erson was  born,  and  began  to  go  to  meeting  before  his  fa- 
ther's death  in  1811 .    Waldo  Emerson  thus  had  it  at  hand 
in  the  minister's  pew  on  Sundays,  to  be  read  quietly  when 
the  sermon  was  not  such  as  to  fix  the  boy's  attention. 
Taken  thus  early  it  appears  to  have  influenced  Emerson's 
manner  both  of  thinking  and  writing,  and  it  was  an  early 
instance  of  that  instinct  for  books  of  thought  which  dis- 
tinguishes Emerson  among  recent  authors .    Pascal  had  a 
like  instinct,  but  in  a  far  more  restricted  use;  for  up  to 
30  he  had  read  little  in  literature  but  Epictetus  and  Mon- 
taigne, being  devoted  to  mathematics,  which  were  the 
aversion  of  Emerson. 

Journalizing,  of  course,  gave  Emerson  every  induce- 
ment to  ramble  from  one  topic  to  another  and  this  grew 
upon  him  as  he  developed  his  genius  mid  the  realities  of 
life,  and  detached  himself  from  the  clerical  regiment  to 
which  ancestrally  he  belonged,  and  from  which  he  never 
wholly  deserted.    The  last  (ninth)  volume  of  his  journals 
manifests  these  brief  entries  and  jottings,  often  in  quota- 
tion, and  in  all  the  languages  at  his  command,  more  obvi- 
ously than  most  of  the  series .    At  the  same  time  it  con- 
tains drafts  of  speeches  and  letters  which  proceed  more 
consecutively,  often  in  strains  of  compliment  or  censure, 
that  would  not  have  been  expected  in  earlier  volumes. 
He  is  unceasing  in  his  praise  of  Thoreau,  and  (with  some 
abatement)  of  Alcott;  to  Ellery  Charming  he  finds  himself 
much  indebted,  and  admires  the  spirit  of  his  poesy,  but 
not  its  perplexing  form,  oftentimes.    In  1863  he  writes: 

I  have  never  recorded  a  fact  which  perhaps  ought  to 
have  gone  into  my  sketch  of  Thoreau;  that  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1844,  when  I  read  my  discourse  on  Emancipa- 
tion in  the  Concord  Town  Hall,  and  the  selectmen  would 
not  direct  the  sexton  to  ring  the  meeting-house  bell,  Hen- 
ry went  himself  and  rung  the  bell  at  the  appointed  hour . 

And  here  is  a  sample  of  that  poetic  rhetoric  of  his 
Aunt  Mary  (who  died  in  1863)  which  led  Emerson  to  say 
that  "she  was  the  best  writer  in  Massachusetts": 

In  Concord,  1821--The  coldest  weather  ever  known. 
Life  truly  resembles  a  river,  --ever  the  same,  never 
the  same .    And  perhaps  a  greater  variety  of  internal 
emotions  would  be  felt  by  remaining,  with  books,  in  one 
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place,  than  pursuing  the  waves  which  are  ever  the  same. 
Is  the  melancholy  bird  of  night,  covered  with  the  dark  foli- 
age of  the  willow  and  the  cypress,  less  gratified  than  the 

gay  lark  amid  flowers  and  suns? As  to  mind  and  heart 

I  alter  very  much.   Yet  how  stationary  that  little  self!    How 
many  stars  have  set  and  risen,  suns  perhaps  expired,  and 
angels  lost  their  glory,  since  I  have  droned  in  this  place. 

Egotism  is  the  constant  point  of  Emerson's  attack;  he 
shoots  at  it  from  every  covert.    Here  is  most  unlooked- 
for  shot: 

(In  Boston,  1863)--"A  stout  soldier,  an  Irishman,  walked 
before  me,  large,  and  with  all  too  much  motion.    A  little 
boy  stopped  him.    'Please  give  me  a  cent.*    Soldier  stooped 
to  find  out  what  he  said,  and  then,  with  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment said,   'A  cent--great  God!    I  give  you  a  cent?'  and 
rushed  indignantly  forward." 

There  was,  after  all,  a  certain  egotism  in  Thoreau, 
derived  from  his  mother,  who  was  full  of  it,  as  Emerson 
well  knew,  and  Channing;  and  the  manifestation  of  this  led 
to  that  one  sharp  break  in  their  friendship,  in  1856-57,  of 
which  Thoreau  makes  much  mention  in  his  Journal,  but  in 
Emerson's  only  this,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed: 

(March,  1856.)    If  I  knew  only  Thoreau  I  should  think 
co-operation  of  good  men  impossible.    Must  we  always 
talk  for  victory  and  never  once  for  truth,  for  comfort  and 
joy?    Centrality  he  has,  and  penetration, --strong  under- 
standing and  the  higher  gifts,  --the  insight  of  the  Real,  or 
from  the  Real,  and  the  moral  rectitude  that  belongs  to  it. 
But  all  this,  and  all  his  resources  of  wit  and  invention  are 
lost  to  me,  in  every  experiment,  year  after  year,  that  I 
make  to  hold  intercourse  with  his  mind.     Always  some 
weary  captious  paradox  to  fight  you  with,  and  the  time  and 
temper  wasted. 

The  editor  makes  a  slight  and  just  explanation  of  this, 
and  their  friendship  was  never  really  broken  off.    But  ego- 
tism in  Emerson  took  the  very  unusual  form  of  distrusting 
himself,  by  comparison  with  what  in  his  highest  moments 
he  perceived  to  be  the  standard,  and  from  that  a  sometimes 
tiresome  censoriousness  toward  himself  and  others,  to 
which  Channing  alludes  in  that  piercing  note  in  his  life  of 
Thoreau  (Page  132  of  my  revised  edition),  — 

Emerson  was  never  in  the  least  contented.    This  made 
walking  or  company  to  him  a  penance ....    "When  shall  I 
be  perfect?  when  shall  I  be  moral?  when  shall  I  be  this 
and  that?  when  will  the  really  good  rhyme  get  written?" 
Here  is  the  Emerson  colic.    Thoreau  had  a  like  disease. 
Men  are  said  never  to  be  satisfied . 

It  may  be  added  that  Nature,  contemplated  and  enjoyed, 
was  the  medicine  for  this  ailment,  with  all  three  of  these 
friends;  their  co-operation  through  beautiful  or  sublime 
Nature  was  always  perfect.    Six  years  later,  in  thinking 
of  his  friend,  then  recently  dead,  Emerson  wrote: 

Henry  Thoreau  remains  erect,  calm,  self-subsistent 
before  me;  and  I  read  him  not  only  truly  in  his  Journal, 
but  he  is  not  long  out  of  mind  when  I  walk,  and,  as  to-day, 


row  upon  Walden.   He  chose,  wisely  no  doubt  for  himself, 
to  be  the  bachelor  of  Thought  and  Nature  that  he  was,  — 
how  near  to  the  old  monks  in  their  ascetic  religion!    He 
had  no  talent  for  wealth,  and  knew  how  to  be  poor  without 
the  least  hint  of  squalor  or  inelegance.    Perhaps  he  fell, 
— all  of  us  do,  --into  his  way  of  living,  without  forecast- 
ing it  much;  but  approved  and  confirmed  it  by  later  wis- 
dom ....    If  we  should  ever  print  Thoreau's  journals,  you 
may  look  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  naturalists .    Young  men 
of  sensibility  must  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  charming  of 
Pan's  pipe. 

That  forecast  has  been  verified,  and  every  month  al- 
most I  am  visited  by  those  whose  chief  interest  in  the 
Concord  group  of  authors  is  in  Thoreau  and  his  inter- 
course with  Nature.    They  are  apt  to  mingle  some  ego- 
tism with  it;  but  that  vice  has  its  good  side  too.    In  1863, 
reflecting  on  war  and  its  advantages  for  moral  restora- 
tion, Emerson  said,   "I  sometimes  hear  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed that  to  remove  this  mountain  of  calamity  (Negro 
slavery)  from  our  institutions  were  worth  the  expenditure 
of  an  entire  generation."   He  had  heard  it  six  years  before 
from  John  Brown,  in  its  most  extreme  form:   "I  believe  in 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  they 
both  mean  the  same  thing.   It  is  better  that  a  whole  gener- 
ation should  pass  off  the  earth,  man,  woman  and  child,  by 
a  violent  death,  than  that  one  jot  of  either  should  perish  in 
this  country."   Then  Emerson  adds: 

Take  egotism  out  and  you  would  castrate  the  benefac- 
tors.   Luther,  Mirabeau,  Napoleon,  John  Adams,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  our  eminent  public 
servants,  Greeley,  Theodore  Parker,  Ward  Beecher, 
Horace  Mann,  Garrison,  would  lose  their  vigor. 

In  another  place  he  comes  nearer  discrimination  be- 
tween some  of  these  men  and  others .    He  says  he  would 
trust  A.  and  B.  because  they  would  not  compromise  with 
the  South;  but  Greeley  and  another  person,  in  their  inno- 
cency,  would  believe  the  South  as  honest  as  themselves, 
and  would  compromise.    In  another  passage  and  on  an- 
other topic  he  quotes  the  oracle  at  Delphi  saying  to  Socra- 
tes or  his  generation: 

Wise  is  your  Sophocles,  --but  wiser  still 
Euripides,  who  treats  the  gods  so  ill; 
Yet  wisest  Socrates  quite  fills  the  bill. 

Being  asked  to  explain  this,  Socrates  said,   "Those  tragic 
poets  knew  themselves  wise;  but  the  God  declared  me 
wiser  because  I  knew  and  said  that  I  was  ignorant."   My 
Yankee  oracle  down  in  Maine,  whom  we  will  call  Jones, 
had  a  like  remark  to  make  about  a  certain  Sylvester  (a 
sylvis  quas  habitavit  sic  nominatus)  who  passed  for  an 
authority  on  all  Maine  questions .    Being  quoted  on  one  oc- 
casion in  the  presence  of  Yankee  Jones,  the  latter  made 
some  demur,   "Why,  Mr.  Sylvester  says  so  and  so." 
"Yes,"  said  Jones;  "Mr.  Sylvester  knows  eenamost  every- 
thing; but  there's  one  thing  he  dont  know;  ef  he  knew  that 
you  might  say  that  he  knew  everything."    "Well,  what  is 
it  that  he  don't  know,  Mr.  Jones?"    "He  dont  know  thet 
he's  a  darned  fool."   I  suppose  Jones  and  Socrates  never 
heard  each  other,  but  by  force  of  genius  hit  upon  this 
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secret  of  wisdom . 

Emerson  after  his  visit  to  England  in  1848  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  linguistic  skill  and  the  wild  vigor  of  Bor- 
row, who  about  that  time  began  to  publish  his  accepted 
books,  and  that  extraordinary  poem,  "The  Rommany  Girl," 
testified  to  this,  though  he  did  not  print  it  till  long  after- 
ward, in  the  new  Atlantic  Monthly.    He  read  it  and  other 
verses  to  me  before  publishing  them,  and  I  then  realized 
what  Alcott  said  of  Emerson's  voice.  He  said  it  to  the  poet 
himself,  telling  him  that  some  things  in  his  nature  were 
fated  and  some  free;  that  his  voice  was  free,  "and  what  you 
write  was  never  fully  published  till  you  read  it  aloud." 


(174) 

THE  APPLE  SEASON-— EMERSON,  THOREAU  AND 

SANBORN 


Pliny,  adopting  the  distinction  of  Theophrastus,  says: 
"Of  trees  there  are  some  which  are  altogether  wild  (syl- 
vestres),  some  more  civilized  (urbaniores)."   Theophras- 
tus includes  the  apple  among  the  last,  and  indeed  it  is  in 
this  sense  the  most  civilized  of  all  trees.    It  is  as  harm- 
less as  a  dove,  as  beautiful  as  a  rose,  and  as  valuable  as 
flocks  and  herds .    It  has  been  longer  cultivated  than  any 
other,  and  so  is  more  humanized.    It  migrates  with  man, 
like  the  dog,  horse  and  cow;  first  perchance,  from  Greece 
to  Italy,  thence  to  England,  thence  to  America;  and  our 
western  emigrant  is  steadily  marching  toward  the  setting 
sun,  with  the  seeds  of  the  apple  in  his  pocket,  or  perhaps 
a  few  young  trees  strapped  to  his  load.    Consider  how  our 
blossom  week,  like  the  Sabbath,  is  thus  annually  spread- 
ing over  the  prairies;  for  when  man  migrates  he  carries 
with  him  not  only  his  birds,  quadrupeds,  insects,  vege- 
tables and  his  very  sward,  but  his  orchard  also. 


It  is  now  Blossom  week,  or  should  be,  — the  season  when 
the  apple  tree  is  in  bloom,  with  many  humbler  and  many 
gayer  flowers  to  keep  it  company;  but  of  it  Thoreau,  a  good 
judge,  said: 

The  flowers  of  the  apple  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  any  tree's,  so  copious  and  so  delicious  to  both  sight  and 
scent.    The  walker  is  frequently  tempted  to  turn  and  linger 
near  some  more  than  usually  handsome  one,  whose  blos- 
soms are  two-thirds  expanded.    How  superior  it  is  in  these 
respects  to  the  pear,  whose  blossoms  are  neither  colored 
nor  fragrant. 

Emerson  spoke  of  a  Blossom  day,  and  in  his  notebook 
from  which  Channing  copied  in  his  life  of  Thoreau,  dated 
it  May  23 .    In  fact,  the  apple  may  be  in  bloom  from  May  4 
(when  I  have  seen  it  at  the  Old  Manse)  to  May  25;  but  this 
week  may  usually  cover  it. . . .    By  New  York  apples,  of 
course,  are  meant  those  which  are  not  exclusively  found  in 
the  state  of  New  York;  for  almost  all  sorts  can  be  raised 
there,  and  so  all  sorts — from  all  parts  of  the  earth--find 
their  way,  in  the  centuries,  to  the  place  where  so  many 
imported  species  have  been  flowing,  toward  that  great 
state  to  be  grown  and  marketed.    Among  the  kinds  are 
those  brought  over  from  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  isles  of 
the  sea,  ever  since  apples  were  known  to  mankind.     All 
our  New  England  kinds  appear  there,  and  in  general  are 
treated  with  historic  accuracy,  so  that  it  will  answer  about 
as  well  as  if  it  were  edited  and  printed  in  and  for  New  Eng- 
land, which,  in  some  respects  is  the  best  apple  region  of 
the  whole  country. 

Neither  the  New  York  sages  nor  other  writers  on  the 
apple,  whether  its  poetry  or  its  prose,  scorn  to  quote 
Pliny,  and  some  even  refer  to  those  apples  of  the  Hesperi- 
des,  which  are  traditional,  but  like  the  Mexican  news  in 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  unsupported  by  later  advices.    It 
is  even  a  question  where  the  Hesperides  were,  and  what 
sort  of  fruit  grew  there .... 

Thoreau  cites  in  one  sentence  both  Pliny  and  the  earlier 
Greek  botanist,  Theophrastus,  who  portrayed  and  distin- 
guished the  characters  of  both  plants  and  men.   In  his  last- 
revised  essay  on  "Wild  apples,"  which  I  saw  him  penciling 
in  his  last  spring  (1862),  when  I  visited  him  in  his  sick- 
room (which  was  then  the  family  parlor),  he  wrote: 


Here  is  a  passage  from  this  same  essay  on  Wild  Ap- 
ples (which  Thoreau  found  in  Concord  to  be  truly  "syl- 
vestres,"  for  they  grew  here  and  there  in  the  abundant 
woodlands  of  his  native  town),  that  shows  how  lately  he 
was  revising  his  unfinished  lecture  on  apples  in  general . 
It  is  a  passage  that  I  overlooked  in  1905,  when  editing  for 
the  Bibliophilists  his  only  notes  of  the  Minnesota  journey, 
that  he  never  found  time  to  copy,  — so  fast  did  his  last  ill- 
ness come  on: 

I  never  saw  the  malus  coronanal,  a  native  and  aborigi- 
nal crabapple  of  America,  till  May,  1861.    I  had  heard  of 
it  through  Michaux;  but  more  modern  botanists  have  not 
treated  it  as  of  any  peculiar  importance .    Thus  it  was  a 
half-fabulous  tree  to  me.    I  contemplated  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  "Glades"  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  said  to  grow 
to  perfection.    At  last  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Minnesota; 
and  on  entering  Michigan  I  began  to  notice  from  the  cars 
a  tree  with  handsome  rose-colored  flowers.    At  first  I 
thought  it  was  some  variety  of  thorn;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  truth  flashed  on  me,  — that  this  was  my  long- 
sought  crabapple .    It  was  the  prevailing  flowering  shrub 
or  tree  to  be  seen  from  the  cars  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  --about  the  middle  of  May.    But  the  cars  never 
stopped  before  one,  --and  so  I  was  launched  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Mississippi  without  having  touched  one,  — experi- 
encing the  fate  of  Tantalus.    On  arriving  at  St.  Anthony's 
Falls,  I  was  sorry  to  be  told  that  I  was  too  far  north  for 
the  crabapple.    Nevertheless,  I  succeeded  in  finding  it, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  the  Falls;  touched  it  and  smelled 
it,  and  secured  a  lingering  corymb  of  flowers  for  my  her- 
barium .    This  must  have  been  near  its  northern  limit . 

The  exact  date  of  the  car-ride  through  Michigan  was 
May  20-21,  for  he  left  Niagara  May  20,  and  was  in  Chi- 
cago the  22d.    It  was  May  27  when  he  found  it.    Pliny,  in 
a  passage  he  does  not  quote  (Lib.  XV,  sec.  15),  says,-- 

Why  should  I  scorn  to  name  varieties  of  apples?  since 
they  have  eternized  the  memory  of  their  growers  as  do- 
ing good  service  thereby  to  civilization.    Even  grafting 
is  an  ingenious  art;  nothing  is  so  trifling  that  fame  will 
not  grow  out  of  it .    Apples  grafted  on  the  quince  take 
their  name  from  an  Appius  Claudius,  and  are  called 
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Applans;  they  smell  like  the  quince,  are  as  large  as  the 
Scandian  apple,  and  red  In  color.    Nor  Is  this  a  compli- 
ment to  a  famous  family;  the  Sceptian  apple  owes  its  name 
to  a  freedman  who  discovered  it;  lis  remarkable  for  its 
roundness,  old  Cato  says. . . .    Some  apples  are  blood  red; 
this  color  is  because  they  are  grafted  on  the  mulberry  tree. 
But  all  are  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.    There  are  wild  ap- 
ples (Sylvestria),  small,  but  agreeable  in  flavor  and  smell, 
of  a  piercing  odor,  but  owing  a  bad  name  to  their  wildness 
and  harshness.    (Exactly  such  as  these  does  Thoreau  de- 
scribe with  much  zest.) 

Why  then  should  I  hesitate  to  bring  my  own  father  for- 
ward to  be  godfather  to  a  good  apple?  the  Hampton  Falls 
Red  Russet,  a  cousin  of  the  Baldwin,  which  took  its  name 
from  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin  of  Woburn,  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Col.  Thompson  (Count  Rumford),  whom  Baldwin 
tried  to  save  from  the  extreme  and  odium  of  toryism,  so 
that  he  need  not  go  over  to  the  British.     But  he  did,  and 
fought  on  horseback  in  South  Carolina  against  Marion,  with 
a  cornet  from  Weston  named  Stephen  Jones,  who  did  not 
live  to  see  his  sister,  Mrs.  Minot,  the  grandmother  of  a 
famous  wit  named  Henry  Thoreau.    The  Baldwin  apple  is 
described  at  length  in  the  New  York  first  volume;  it  was 
originally  the  Ball[?]  apple,  in  Wilmington,  near  Woburn, 
and  is  thus  historically  set  forth: 

Soon  after  1740  it  came  up  as  a  chance  seedling  on  the 
farm  of  John  Bull,  and  for  40  years  was  little  known  beyond 
its  native  region,  where  it  bore  the  name  of  Woodpecker, 
because  the  birds  of  that  name  frequented  it.    As  early  as 
1744  Col.  Baldwin  grafted  and  propagated  it,  and  gave  it 
his  name.    Between  1820  and  1832  his  original  grafted  tree 
died,  and  a  monument  to  its  happy  memory  stands  in  its 
place.    It  did  not  get  into  fruit  books  before  1830,  although 
it  was  then  widespread  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire.   Kenrick  in  1833  said:  "No  apple  near  Boston  is  so 
popular  as  this;  it  is  raised  in  large  quantities  for  the  mar- 
ket."  It  is  a  bright  red  winter  apple,  large  and  very  good 
in  quality,  of  firm  texture  and  thick  skin.    It  is  a  favorite 
market  variety  because  of  its  desirable  season  (Septem- 
ber 20-March  20),  good  size,  attractive  red  color  and  good 
quality . 

My  father,  Aaron  Sanborn,  and  his  father-in-law,  Thom- 
as Leavitt,  a  New  Hampshire  squire,  were  good  orchard- 
ists,  and  had  grafted  the  Baldwin  upon  their  full-grown  wild 
stocks  before  1820.    About  1830  my  father  planted  a  young 
orchard,  which  he  budded  or  grafted  with  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent varieties .    Two  trees  among  them  he  grafted  with 
his  own  hands  from  a  tree  he  had  grafted  himself,  as  a 
Baldwin,  by  J 825;  and  it  was  then  bearing  Baldwins.    He 
cut  the  grafts  himself,  and  showed  me  where,  and  it  pon- 
tinued  to  bear  good  Baldwins  till  1860.    But  when  the  two 
young  trees  began  to  bear,  1839-40,  they  both  bore  a  new 
variety,  unlike  any  in  the  three  orchards  of  my  father,  or 
any  of  his  townsmen.    They  were  rather  smaller  than  the 
Baldwin,  would  keep  two  months  longer  (till  June  or  July), 
were  sometimes  all  red,  but  not  the  bright  Baldwin  red, — 
sometimes  all  russet,  like  the  Roxbury,  but  mostly  mot- 
tled with  red  and  russet  indifferently.    The  skin  was  thin- 
ner, the  flesh  less  juicy,  and  the  flavor  wholly  distinct. 
From  these  two  original  trees  my  father  grafted  others, 


and  his  neighbors  grafted  more.    These  all  came  to  bear- 
ing, and  all  preserved  the  distinct  traits  of  the  two  trees 
planted  near  the  "great  rock,"  a  bowlder  that  distinguishes 
the  upper  field,  in  which  the  young  orchard,  a  year  or  two 
older  than  myself,  stood.    In  1850  I  planted  around  that 
rock  a  large  and  good  wild  grape  from  Northwood .    That 
vine  has  sometimes  covered  the  rock  and  mixed  its  fruit 
with  that  of  the  red  russet,  rolling  down  the  slope  of  the 
bowlder.    Both  trees  are  dead,  by  reason  of  canker  worms 
and  other  insects;  but  the  vine  yet  lives  and  bears.    Our 
neighbor,  Rev.  Linus  Shaw,  removing  from  the  old  par- 
sonage of  Dr.  Langdon,  close  by  our  house,  to  a  parish 
in  Sudbury,  where  he  grafted  an  orchard,  set  the  red  rus- 
set grafts,  which  bore  for  years  before  his  death,  and  are 
perhaps  yet  bearing,  in  Sudbury  near  the  village . 

Exactly  how  and  why  this  new  variety  appeared,  is  un- 
known and  in  dispute .    New  York  calls  it  "a  sport  of  the 
Baldwin,"  which  is  hard  to  believe,  with  the  facts  just 
stated.    My  father  modestly  gave  it  the  name  above  given, 
and  it  was  so  entered  and  figured  by  Cole  in  his  fruit  book 
of  1849,  and  has  since  been  mentioned  by  that  name  in 
Hovey,  Downing,  Warder  and  others.    The  New  York  re- 
port says,   "It  is  known  in  many  parts  of  New  York,  but 
is  nowhere  planted  extensively,  and  is  gradually  going 
out  of  cultivation."   That  ought  not  to  be,  for  it  is  a  hardy, 
seasonable  apple,  coming  in  before  the  Baldwin  gives  out, 
and  outstanding,  oftentimes,  the  Roxbury  and  other  rus- 
sets.   It  bears  well,  neither  overbearing,  like  the  Bald- 
win, nor  sparsely  bearing  like  the  other  russets .    So  I 
propose  to  claim  for  it  the  name  of  the  Sanborn  apple, 
and  to  have  it  propagated  anew  by  that  title .    The  farm 
on  which  it  originated  has  been  in  the  Sanborn  name  since 
1680, --234  years;  so  that  it  has  associations  of  age  and 
perpetuity .    Long  may  it  wave ! 

Discussing  the  possible  effect  of  the  native  stock  on 
the  fruit  growing  on  the  grafted  branches,  that  replace  in 
time  the  whole  seedling  apple  tree,  with  William  Cram, 
the  naturalist,  orchardist  and  picturesque  writer,  resid- 
ing within  less  than  a  mile  from  where  this  Sanborn  rus- 
set originated,  I  find  that  he  believes  the  seedling  does 
exercise  a  strong  but  diminishing  influence  on  the  future 
of  the  graft  and  its  fruit.    He  said  in  substance  last  week: 

I  plant  apple  trees  every  year  or  two;  and  some  dozen 
or  15  years  ago  I  set  trees,  which  I  afterward  grafted 
with  several  varieties,  --among  them  the  Baldwin,  which 
bears  only  every  other  year,  and  has  marked  peculiari- 
ties, that  are  well  known,  because  it  is  so  popular  an 
apple  for  the  market .    When  these  grafted  Baldwin  trees 
came  to  bearing,  after  six  or  eight  years  from  the  date 
of  grafting,  I  noticed,  first,  that  the  bearing  year  was 
changed  from  biennial  to  annual;  then  that  the  Baldwins 
so  produced  varied  somewhat  from  the  usual  type,  --which 
is  often  seen  in  different  Baldwin  trees.    Further,  I  no- 
ticed that  these  peculiarities  were  more  noticeable  at  first 
than  they  were  after  five  years  of  bearing,  as  if  the  vigor 
of  the  juices  of  the  stock  had  more  influence  on  the  habits 
and  flavor  of  the  graft  and  its  apples  when  the  grafted 
limbs  were  comparatively  short,  and  the  stock  bore  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  grafted  tree  than  it 
did  after  the  grafted  limbs  grew  longer  and  larger.   After 
a  few  years  the  Baldwins  borne  on  these  young  trees  dif- 
fered less  from  the  type  than  they  did  at  first.    But  the 
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trees  still  incline  to  bear  every  year  instead  of  every  other 
year.  The  reason  for  this  alternate  bearing  is  that  blos- 
soms and  fruit  only  appear  on  wood  a  year  old,  and  perhaps 
the  Baldwin,  which  bears  profusely,  has  not  vigor  enough  to 
produce  new  wood  every  year .  But  why  should  not  the  stock 
influence  the  fruit  of  the  graft?  You  would  naturally  expect 
that  it  would. 


(175) 

EMERSON  AS  SEEN  BY  THE  FRENCH  AND  BY  THE 

JAMES  FAMILY 

Lady  Mary  Montague,  or  some  contemporary  almost 
as  witty,  described  the  human  race  as  made  up  of  Men, 
Women  and  Herveys,  — that  family  which  furnished  earls 
of  Bristol,  and  at  least  one  bishop,  and  provided  Lady  Mary 
with  a  shield-bearer  in  the  conflict  with  the  poet  Pope.    In 
a  like  strain  of  raillery,  the  19th  century  saw  a  triune  mix- 
ture composed  of  men,  women  and  Jameses;  and  the  third 
element  has  been  copiously  written  about  by  one  of  them, 
the  novelist  Henry  James .    Both  he  and  his  father  (of  the 
same  name)  formed  and  expressed  an  estimate  of  Emer- 
son, differing  from  the  common,  and  also  from  the  proper 
one,  --it  being  quite  impossible  for  a  James  to  describe  a 
contemporary  just  as  he  was,  without  one  plea  for  the  use 
of  the  James  vocabulary,  which  is  unlike  all  others .    Per- 
haps the  ordinary  American  estimate  of  the  Concord  sage, 
as  expressed  by  college-learned  persons,  was  like  that 
description  of  the  worm  of  the  Nile,  produced  jointly  and 
severally  by  Antony  and  Lepidus  in  the  play  of  Bacon  which 
he  wrote  under  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  and  called  it  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra." 

Lepidus--What  manner  of  thing  is  your  crocodile? 

Antony — It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself,  and  it  is  as  broad 
as  it  hath  breadth;  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with 
its  own  organs;  it  lives  by  that  which  nourisheth  it;  and,  the 
elements  once  out  of  it,  it  transmigrates.    What  color  is  it 
of?   Of  its  own  color,  too. 

Lepidus — 'Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Antony — 'Tis  so;  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Octavius,  listening  to  this  trash,  asks  Antony,   "Will 
this  description  satisfy  him?"    It  did  not  quite  satisfy  the 
New  England  people,  though  delivered  with  40  professor- 
power,  in  magazines  and  books;  still  less  did  it  pass  in 
Paris.    There,  some  six  years  ago,  a  Frenchwoman,  Mile. 
Marie  Dugard,  sketched  a  very  different  and  more  salient 
portrait,  showing  that  she  had  studied  her  sitter;  and  since 
then  she  has  translated  two  volumes  of  Emerson's  Essays. 
Now  comes  over  a  Frenchman,  Regis  Michaux,  and  be- 
comes a  professor  at  Princeton;  and  he  has  undertaken,  in 
two  volumes,  to  give  the  quintessence  of  the  10  English 
volumes  of  Emerson's  Journals.     He  precedes  the  first 
one  with  some  judicious  and  pointed  comments  on  the  hu- 
man qualities  displayed  in  these  entries .    The  language 
used  by  Michaux  is  highly  figurative  and  symbolic,  as,  in- 
deed, that  of  Emerson  often  was;  it  approaches,  too,  the 
hyperbolical,  which  was  the  usual  tendency  of  Emerson's 
statements,  --to  exaggerate  the  actual  in  the  direction  of 
the  symbolic  or  universal,  — the  mere  fact  appearing  to 
him  of  slight  importance.    For  instance,  he  says  of  Tho- 


reau  that,  after  reaching  perfection  in  pencil-making, 
he  made  no  more,  — for  why  continue  what  had  once  been 
well  done?    Actually  this  was  not  the  fact;  for  Thoreau 
continued  to  make  pencils,  and  to  assist  his  father  in 
making  them,  long  after  he  had  attained  the  only  perfec- 
tion possible  to  an  individual  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
chemistry  and  of  the  market.    Fifty  years  later,  a  far 
more  perfect  pencil  might  be  made;  but  for  intellectual 
and  spiritual  uses,  the  point  of  perfection  actually  reached 
should  terminate  effort  in  that  direction,  for  that  individu- 
al.   In  that  sense,  no  doubt,  Thoreau  suspended  effort  for 
a  better  pencil;  but  he  went  on  making  and  selling  them 
for  meeting  his  debts  or  paying  his  board  to  his  father,  -- 
which  he  was  scrupulous  to  do. 

This  inclination  for  hyperbole,  combining  with  Emer- 
son's close  and  accurate  observation,  is  perceptible  in 
the  entries  of  the  Journal,  but  not  so  evident  in  the  early 
years,  as  when  he  found  he  could  trust  his  own  powers 
and  theories  farther  than  was  the  case,  while  in  college, 
when  these  Journals  began.    Diffident  and  sensitive  he  did 
not  stay;  a  positive  tone  in  the  entries  increases  with  his 
experience  of  the  world,  and  was  justified  by  his  compari- 
son of  himself  with  those  whom  he  met  in  the  journey  of 
life;  for  few  of  such  persons  did  he  find  with  aims  and 
powers  beyond  his  own.    This  is  what  Michaux  intimates 
when  he  says  (pp.  3-4): 

Emerson,  as  his  Journal  presents  him  to  us,  is  a  young 
man,  amidst  the  dogmas  of  an  outworn  theology,  elaborat- 
ing for  himself  a  wise  philosophy,  and  replacing  ready- 
made  ideas  with  ideas  modified  by  experience;  this,  too, 
almost  without  effort,  but  by  insight  (instinct)  and  those 
daily  revelations  which  visited  his  soul,  — one  of  the  most 
favored  of  his  time.    From  this  word  "soul"  Emerson  has 
taken  away  all  its  accepted  romantic  and  celestial  mean- 
ing; to  him  the  Soul  is  a  vast  and  profound  susceptibility, 
in  touch  with  the  supernatural.    For  Emerson  in  these 
Journals  there  is  a  human  soul,  and  a  spiritual  world  in 
which  it  familiarly  moves.    Innate  in  him,  but  discerned 
by  degrees,  he  slowly  takes  cognizance  of  the  soul  and  of 
spiritual  reality.    He  unfolds  their  meaning  progressively; 
and  it  is  their  development  which  this  diary  sets  before 
us. . . .    Emerson  developes  by  himself,  and  very  soon 
discovers  that  verity  for  which  he  was  ancestrally  fitted. 
Presently  he  has  his  own  God,  his  own  Spirit,  --and  the 
two  well-nigh  synonymous.    He  lives  in  a  world  of  the 
soul  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  think;  but  nowhere  is  he  im- 
prisoned in  it,  though  henceforth  and  for  all  time  there  is 
in  Emerson's  life  an  element  of  lofty  fatality.    Something 
is  imparted;  there  is  a  kind  of  quietism,  a  surrender  to  a 
Power  Supreme,  to  a  destiny  foreordained.    Quite  early 
he  suffices  to  himself;  his  intuitions  move  in  the  line  of 
that  destiny.    Individualism,  characteristic  of  his  family, 
is  in  him  extreme;  he  thirsts  for  a  personal  verity,  a  view 
of  the  world  which  brings  it  within  the  orbit  of  the  Me .   He 
early  forms  the  habit  of  summoning  to  the  forum  of  con- 
science whatever  comes  to  him  from  the  outer  world. 
Free  inquiry  in  his  motto,  — a  radical  questioning  of  words 
and  things,  weighing  them  for  their  true  value  by  a  scale 
of  prescience,  transcendent  and  personal.    Whatever  he 
has  not  yet  discovered  or  foreseen,  he  rejects.   His  daily 
life  is  deep  research;  he  utilizes  all  that  aids  in  that,  re- 
fuses all  that  turns  him  aside.    This,  too,  especially  as 
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to  religion;  since  all  his  thought  and  all  his  activity  have 
religion  in  view.    He  is  the  poet  of  moral  certitude;  from 
youth  a  mystic,  contemplative  of  eternal  ideas,  aspiring 
to  sanctity.    We  must  admire  in  him  that  eminent  quality, 
self -trust;  that  kingly  mastery  of  the  world,  founded  on 
the  sense  of  unseen  resources. 

I  translate  freely,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  pointed 
style,  verging  always  on  hyperbole,  which  pays  a  wise  man 
in  his  own  coin.    Of  the  wisdom  of  Emerson,  Michaux  is 
everywhere  conscious,  --that  "sagesse"  for  which  we  have 
no  one  competent  word  in  English,  but  which  describes  the 
greatness  of  Franklin,  of  Socrates,  of  Bacon  and  of  Shake- 
speare.   To  be  so  knowing  and  at  the  same  time  so  poetic, 
is  given  to  few  men  of  our  race  and  time;  and  while  these 
traits  appear  in  Emerson's  elaborate  books,  they  show 
themselves  even  more  convincingly  in  this  aspiring  and 
culminating  series  of  Journals.    The  two  volumes  are  is- 
sued in  Paris  by  Armand  Colin,  who  also  publishes  the 
three  volumes  translated  by  Mile.  Dugard,  and  the  Car- 
lyle-Emerson  correspondence,  translated  by  E.  L.  Le- 
pointe.    So  long  ago  as  1857,  as  Mr.  Goodspeed  showed 
me  the  other  day,  a  Belgian  French  writer  had  translated 
in  one  brochure  the  essays  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  Dr. 
Channing,  and  by  Emerson  in  "Representative  Men." 

Though  expressing  themselves  in  a  very  different  and 
whimsical,  but  searching  dialect,  both  the  Henry  Jameses 
have  indicated  a  profound  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  Emerson;  the  father  35  years  ago;  the  son  in  his  re- 
cent book,   "A  Son  and  Brother,"  which  is  a  family  group 
of  the  Jameses  and  Temples,  framed  in  a  Claude  Lorraine 
composition  of  landscape,  made  up  from  Newport,  Con- 
cord, and  various  parts  of  Europe.    In  course  of  the  in- 
geniously rambling  book,  he  pays  more  tribute  to  Emerson 
than  to  anyone  but  his  brother  William;  but  turns  aside  for 
a  moment  to  speak  of  the  coeducational  school  at  Concord, 
in  which  two  of  his  brothers,  and  many  others  were  pupils, 
--a  subject  to  which  I  may  return  hereafter.    The  general 
American  estimate  of  Emerson  is  modifying  in  the  direc- 
tion that  French  and  German  comment  indicates;  and  which 
the  unveiling  of  successive  statues  in  Concord  and  Cam- 
bridge illustrates. 

The  marble  statue  of  Emerson,  lately  unveiled  at  Con- 
cord, with  a  few  speeches,  is  by  French,  and  presents  the 
seer  in  a  younger  or  middle-aged  aspect,  which  Emerson 
had  passed  beyond  when  he  sat  to  French  for  the  bust  that 
is  so  well  known.    It  is  an  advance  on  the  bronze  statue  at 
Cambridge  in  the  hall  of  philosophy,  and  probably  as  good 
as  any  we  shall  ever  get .    It  will  stand  in  an  alcove  of  the 
art  gallery,  soon  to  be  built  as  a  wing  of  the  Monroe  library 
hall,  which  William  Monroe  himself  built  before  presenting 
it  to  Concord  in  1873.    The  same  library  has  the  best  paint- 
ing of  Emerson,  that  made  by  David  Scott  at  Edinburgh  in 
1848,  which  was  purchased  40  years  ago,  and  given  to  the 
library. . . . 
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HISTORICAL  ROMANCES— SCOPE,  CHARACTERS 

AND  POSSIBLE  SUBJECTS 

At  the  author's  club  the  other  day,  some  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  amount  of  reading  given  of  late  years  to 


authors  of  acknowledged  reputation,  such  as  Hawthorne, 
and  one  speaker  alleged  that  no  recent  novelist  or  ro- 
mancer had  arisen  since  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  to  cre- 
ate characters  that  dwell  in  the  public  mind,  like  Col. 
Newcomb,  Becky  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Sam  Weller,  and 
the  rest.    This  skepticism  seemed  to  imply  a  lack  of  pow- 
er in  all  that  large  class  of  our  fellow-creatures  who,  in 
all  the  modern  languages,  pour  forth  that  incessant  stream 
of  fiction,  in  a  hundred  varieties,  that  inundates  every 
civilized  country,  and  the  civilized  garrisons  in  the  un- 
civilized or  semi-civilized  countries,  like  India,  China, 
Algeria,  Mexico,  Morocco  and  the  Soudan.    English  is 
now  but  one  of  half  a  dozen  languages  in  which  readable 
novels  appear;  it  competes  with  French,  Spanish,  Scandi- 
navian, German,  Russian,  Italian,  Hungarian  and  Greek, 
— to  name  no  others.    At  the  same  time  we  are  open  to 
translated  poems,  dramas,  romances  and  novels,  written 
long  ago  in  the  ancient  tongues,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Persian, 
Latin  and  ancient  Greek,  — not  to  mention  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese and  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Latin  and  Babylonian.    Pres- 
ently we  may  have  to  add  Hittite  to  the  list,  — for  the 
characters  of  that  once  powerful  race  are  fast  getting 
deciphered. 

Now  in  this  wide  ocean  of  poetic  and  fictitious  litera- 
ture, what  one  person  can  read  and  keep  in  memory  the 
masterpieces  in  all  these  languages,  and  compare  or  con- 
trast them  with  each  other?    The  difficulty  has  become 
great  even  to  read  all  the  noteworthy  novels  in  any  one 
language, --our  own,  for  instance.    My  old  acquaintance, 
the  Russian  secretary  of  legation  in  Athens,  now  minis- 
ter of  the  czar  at  Washington,  invented  a  reply  to  a  pry- 
ing questioner,  which  illustrates  this  point.   At  a  function 
in  Greece  he  wore  a  decoration  which  one  of  the  younger 
secretaries  did  not  recognize,  and  inquired  what  order 
that  might  be?    "I  read  more  French  novels  in  a  year  than 
any  other  person,  and  this  is  a  decoration  given  by  the 
French  academy  for  that  service."   It  would  require  a 
high  prize  to  induce  a  person,  with  any  serious  business 
in  the  world,  to  real  all  the  novels  annually  issued  in  Eng- 
lish; few  would  undertake  even  those  published  in  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations,  the  British  empire  and 
the  United  States.    But  without  such  readings,  who  can  say 
that  there  has  not  slipped  into  lasting  fame  some  equal 
competitor  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  or  of  those  later 
good  novelists,  George  Eliot,  George  Meredith,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Howells,  Henry  James  and  Mark  Twain? 

Time  must  be  left  to  settle  such  questions,  sift  out  the 
transient  and  the  unfashionable  in  fiction  and  the  drama, 
and  present  a  short  list  of  rivals  for  the  higher  criticism 
to  weigh  and  compare.    Nothing  is  more  transitory  in  lit- 
erature than  a  novel,  except  the  daily  newspaper,  which 
is  mostly  forgotten  in  two  days.    This  throws  the  novelist 
back  on  his  skill  in  the  choice  of  a  subject;  and  all  history 
is  ransacked  for  heroes  and  heroines.    Quo  Vadis,  Nero, 
King  Arthur,  Pericles,  Judas  and  the  Apostle  Paul  are 
brought  in,  to  pique  the  palate  of  the  novel  reader;  and 
Charles  Kingsley,  a  generation  ago,  was  said  to  have 
made  a  hit  with  Hypatia  for  his  heroine,  and  Augustine 
and  Synesius  for  subsidiary  characters.    I  have  often 
thought,  since  I  began  to  read  him  20  years  ago,  that 
Synesius  would  make  the  subject  of  an  admirable  historic 
romance;  and  I  have  tried  to  serve  him  up  in  a  small  way 
as  the  lover  of  a  more  famous  contemporary,  Athenais,  — 
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a  younger  Hypatia,  and  the  empress  of  the  yet  undiminished 
Byzantine  monarchy.    I  also  sent  him  down  to  Sparta  to  fall 
in  love  with  the  distant  cousins  of  his  own  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eurotas.    But  Egypt  and  Constantinople  (what  he  called 
"Thrace"),  and  no  doubt  Syria  and  Carthage  were  familiar 
to  Synesius;  and  he  could  hunt  the  ostrich,  the  elephant  or 
the  rhinoceros  as  zealously  as  our  Teddy,  though  not  in 
so  many  countries.    His  actual  life  was  a  romance,  yet  in 
English  it  is  but  little  known,  though  his  writings  are  in  all 
the  great  libraries,  yet  seldom  in  the  bookstores.    I  dis- 
covered him  through  his  Hymns,  in  a  small  collection  of 
ancient  Greek  verse,  printed  at  Paris. 

The  best  life  of  Synesius  that  I  have  seen  in  English  is 
in  Smith  &  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography;  but 
the  author,  Rev.  T.  R.  Holcomb,  an  Oxford  fellow,  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  expand  it  into  a  book.    There  are 
earlier  lives  in  French  (by  Druon)  and  German  (by  Volk- 
mann)  with  more  detail,  but  less  appreciation,  and  less 
familiarity  with  the  copious  writings  of  the  disciple  of  Hy- 
patia.   This  Platonic  philosopher  and  astronomer  of  Alex- 
andria is  more  known  through  the  fiction  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley  than  by  the  more  authentic  accounts  in  Synesius  and 
other  Greek  writers  of  her  time.    Socrates,  the  church 
historian,  gives  the  true  account  of  her  cruel  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  Christian,  monkish  and  Jew-hating  mob  of  Alex- 
andria, in  415  A.D.,  by  which  time  Synesius  was  probably 
dead.    He  was  born  about  365,  and  we  hear  little  of  him 
after  413,  when  he  was  approaching  50.   He  was  a  native  of 
Cyrene,  and  usually  lived  there,  but  as  bishop,  his  church 
was  in  Ptolemais.    Both  these  cities  of  the  country,  Cyrene, 
are  now  in  possession  of  Italy,  and  we  are  beginning  to  hear 
of  art  treasures  and  antiquities  found  there  since  the  peace 
with  Turkey.    Synesius  claimed  descent  from  the  officers 
of  the  Spartan  colonists  of  Cyrene,  whose  story  appears 
in  Herodotus;  and  he  early  visited  Greece,  whose  language 
was  his  mother  tongue;  while  Augustine,  his  contemporary, 
knew  only  Latin,  so  that  the  imaginary  interview  between 
Augustine  and  Synesius  would  have  needed  an  interpreter. 
For  one  reason  and  another,  Synesius  was  better  known 
to  the  Englishmen  of  the  Elizabethan  and  the  following  cen- 
tury, than  to  those  of  the  19th,  — and  he  was  an  especial 
favorite  of  that  Irish-Englishman,  John  Toland,  who  min- 
gled a  recondite  learning  with  much  invective  and  many 
legends  of  a  former  time.    He  is  one  of  the  testifiers  to 
the  existence  in  Shakespeare's  time,  of  a  literary  circle, 
liberal  in  religion  and  politics,  to  which  both  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare  may  have  belonged,  and  into  which  Giordano 
Bruno  may  have  been  introduced  while  in  England;  since 
there  are  traces  of  Bruno  in  Shakespeare.    Toland  lived 
till  about  Shakespeare's  time  of  life,  — 52  years,  and  was 
a  copious  writer,  with  some  of  Defoe's  peculiarities,  but 
without  his  genius.    He  had  the  Irish  readiness  of  speech, 
and  both  quoted  and  translated  copiously.    Whether  or  not 
he  translated  or  merely  quoted  the  famous  iambics  on  Hy- 
patia ascribed  to  Secretary  Paul  (Paulus  Silentiarius)  is  un- 
certain.   They  are  found  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  but  may 
have  been  written  by  Paul's  grandfather,  a  contemporary 
of  Hypatia.    Toland 's  version  of  them  is,  -- 

The  Virgin's  starry  sign  whene'er  I  see. 
Adoring  on  thy  words  I  think  of  thee; 
For  all  thy  virtuous  works  celestial  are. 
As  are  thy  learned  words  beyond  compare, 


Divine  Hypatia!  who  dost,  far  and  near, 
Virtue's  and  Learning's  spotless  star  appear. 

Though  perhaps  a  little  older  than  Synesius,  Hypatia 
was  to  outlive  him,  if  her  biographer  is  right  in  the  date 
of  his  death,  about  which  nothing  is  really  known.    She 
was  murdered  by  the  monks  of  Alexandria  in  415  under 
circumstances  that  reflect  much  discredit  on  the  arch- 
bishop Cyril,  who  passes  for  a  saint  in  the  Greek  calen- 
dar.   Toland  says  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  men  to 
be  made  saints  of  in  that  evil  time: 

1 .  For  promoting  the  grandeur  of  the  church  by  all 
their  endeavors,  especially  by  their  writings.    2.  Princes 
or  other  powerful  or  rich  men,  however  vicious  or  ty- 
rannical, who  gave  large  possessions  or  legacies  to  the 
church.    3.  Poor,  groveling  visionaries,  boasting  of  their 
delirious  enthusiasms  and  ecstasies,  or  imposing  on  the 
ignorant  by  formal  mortifications ,  falsely  reputed  devo- 
tion. 

No  wonder,  then,  he  adds,   'that  when  the  epithet 
•Saint,'  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  piety  and  innocence, 
was  thus  pompously  bestowed  on  vice  and  impiety,  there 
should  prevail  that  deluge  of  ignorance,  superstition  and 
tyranny  which  overwhelmed  almost  the  whole  Christian 
world."   What  Synesius  thought  of  the  monks  and  clergy, 
before  they  had  overcome  his  reluctance  to  be  made  a 
bishop,  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Hypatia,  sending 
her  two  or  three  of  his  books,  --his  encomium  on  bald- 
ness, his  treatise  on  dreams,  and  his  description  of  the 
astrolabe.    These  books,  he  said,  had  been  censured  by 
such  men  as  these: 

Full  of  ignorance,  yet  armed  with  confidence,  who  are 
readier  than  all  other  men  to  discourse  concerning  God. 
On  the  score  of  such  things  they  are  made  preachers  in 
towns,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  enjoy  Amalthea's 
horn  of  plenty  in  all  things,  which  they  think  themselves 
at  liberty  to  use .    These  men  invite  me  to  come  into  their 
discipline,  promising  me  that  in  a  short  time  I  shall  be 
very  confident  in  matters  relating  to  God,  and  ever  after 
be  capable  of  disputing  thereon  incessantly,  either  by 
night  or  day. 

Meantime,  he  had  married  in  Alexandria,  a  Christian 
woman,  who,  no  doubt,  added  her  solicitation  to  that  of 
the  monks,  that  he  would  become  bishop  of  Ptolemais  to 
protect  the  people  of  Cyrene  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Byzantine  governor,  Andronicus.    He  yielded,  after  408, 
but  in  the  interval  between  his  marriage  and  that  date, 
his  three  children  had  been  born.    These  died  in  child- 
hood, and  though  his  bishopric  resulted  in  the  removal  of 
the  cruel  governor,  it  left  him  a  childless  and  unhappy 
Christian.    His  last  extant  letters  were  to  Hypatia,  whom 
he  continued  to  admire  and  praise,  though  she  never  seems 
to  have  joined  the  Christians.    Kings  ley  does  no  justice  to 
her  real  character,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  famil- 
iar with  the  true  story  of  Synesius,  though  he  does  justice 
to  his  skill  as  a  hunter  of  ostriches  and  antelopes. 

Holcomb  wisely  adjudges  the  hymns  of  Synesius  to  be 
the  most  original  of  his  many  writings,  pleasant  and  grace- 
ful as  his  prose  works  are.    Their  meters,  he  says,  are 
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not  varied  enough  to  preserve  them  from  monotony .    But 
they  were  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  St.  Ambrose,  in 
writing  Christian  hymns,  seems  to  have  chosen  the  same 
short  and  simple  measures .    In  them  Synesius  gives  a  new 
version  of  the  Trinity,  which  had  existed  in  Neo-Platonism 
before  it  became  a  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church.    The  son 
is  with  him  in  the  third  person  of  the  Triad- -the  spirit,  or 
logos,  being  the  second.    His  conception  of  providence  is 
expressed  in  a  political  book  descriptive  of  the  politics  of 
Constantinople  under  the  younger  Theodosius,  but  in  a  chap- 
ter devoted  to  a  religious  theory,  he  sets  forth  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  deity  in  the  affairs  of  the  lower  world .    This 
whole  pamphlet  was  translated  by  Thomas  Taylor  as  being 
symbolical  of  spiritual  truth,  whereas  only  a  part  of  it  was 
so  intended.    His  hopes  of  earthly  happiness  left  him  be- 
fore death  came  to  close  a  varied,  useful  and  altruistic 
life,  which  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  historic  novel, 
illustrative  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  in  one  of 
its  outlying  provinces .    It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  hap- 
hazard survival  of  ancient  manuscripts,  that  some  of  the 
most  useful  histories  of  long  periods  of  antiquity  have  per- 
ished, while  the  casual  letters  of  a  provincial  citizen,  and 
his  religious  hymns  have  survived  and  been  extensively 
read--mainly,  it  would  seem,  because  he  was  finally  con- 
verted from  the  old  religion  to  the  new.    Possibly,  in  the 
excavations  now  resumed  in  the  Cyrenaic  possessions  of 
Italy,  memorials  of  its  last  Neo-Platonist,  its  fighting 
bishop,  may  be  discovered,  even  as  in  Egypt  are  recov- 
ered such  fragments  of  the  classic  literature  as  the  verse 
of  Sappho  and  Bacchylides  and  Timotheus,  as  the  last  10 
years  have  exhumed. 

Those  nomads  against  whom  Synesius  fought,  — Bedouins 
in  character,  though  he  calls  them  Ausurians,  --find  their 
modern  counterpart  in  the  Mahometan  Arabs  that  give  the 
Italians  and  the  peaceful  peasants  so  much  trouble  in  the 
modern  Barca  and  Benghazi,  which  represent  the  ancient 
Cyrene .    It  was  a  set  of  barbarians  of  our  own  race  who 
invaded  the  early  free  state  settlements  in  Kansas,  and 
called  forth  the  resistance  of  John  Brown,  Gen.  Lane  and 
Sam  Walker  in  the  years  from  1855  to  1865,  --with  their 
followers,  for  whom  the  modern  novelist  substitutes  imag- 
inary heroes  and  heroines;  such  as  appear  in  "A  Wall  of 
Men,"  by  Margaret  Hill  McCarter,  published  long  ago  by 
McClurg  at  Chicago.    Hers  is  a  new  name  to  Boston,  but 
familiar  in  Kansas  and  Indiana,  where  she  was  born,  and 
partly  educated.    Then,  as  Margaret  Hill,  she  went  to 
Kansas,  where  in  1890,  she  married  Dr.  McCarter  of 
Topeka.    She  has  been  teacher,  lecturer  and  author, -- 
having  written  half  a  dozen  books  before  this  one,  which 
revives  all  the  memories  of  the  civil  war  in  Kansas  be- 
fore she  was  born,  and  of  the  great  civil  war  that  followed, 
during  her  early  childhood.    She  takes  her  heroes  through 
all  their  adventures,  and  marries  them  to  the  right  women 
at  last;  and  her  villains  get  their  just  punishment,  though 
rather  too  late  in  the  day . 

The  story  of  Kansas  lends  itself  readily  to  the  historic 
romancer;  for  things  improbable  elsewhere  become  actual 
history  in  that  region .    The  exploits  of  John  Brown,  which 
are  touched  on  by  Mrs.  McCarter,  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible anywhere  but  in  Kansas  and  Virginia;  the  massa- 
cre by  Quantrill  at  Lawrence,  in  1863,  had  it  never  oc- 
curred in  fact,  would  have  been  too  shocking  for  fiction. 
Mrs.  McCarter  keeps  probability  in  view,  in  each  one  of 


her  supernatural  fights  and  rescues;  the  impossibility  is 
to  bring  them  all  to  pass  in  the  story  of  one  set  of  charac- 
ters .    She  exaggerates  somewhat  the  loss  of  life  in  those 
fights  and  rescues;  and  she  does  not  pause  to  discriminate 
between  the  characters  of  her  actual  persons,  Robinson, 
Lane,  Shannon,  etc.    Her  characters  are  strikingly,  but 
not  finely  drawn, --the  southern  gentleman,  the  poor 
white,  the  Plymouth  Yankee,  the  funny  boy,  etc.    The 
momentous  nature  of  the  struggle  in  Kansas  cannot  be 
overstated;  it  can,  however,  be  dwelt  upon  in  a  style  of 
English  too  full  of  adjectives.    This  author  has  not  fully 
learned  the  deadly  nature  of  the  too  frequent  adjective, 
as  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  poor  substantive  to  which 
it  adheres.    In  her  characters  she  is  less  dependent  on 
rhetoric.    She  has  an  eye  for  diversities  of  nature  and  of 
humor,  and  can  be  humorous  without  gross  caricature. 
Her  two  Wrens  from  Plymouth  colony  are  examples  of 
this;  they  verge  on  caricature,  but  are  really  samples 
of  the  altruistic  qualities  handed  down  from  the  Pilgrim 
fathers .    So,  too,  the  several  types  of  the  southern  char- 
acter, and  of  the  members  of  the  Quaker  family  of  Dar- 
row;  they  are  hardly  overdrawn. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  typical  American  character 
may  emerge  in  the  future  from  one  of  these  Kansas  or 
Missouri  novels,  not  yet  much  regarded  by  the  world  at 
large.    Where  the  issues  are  vital,  vital  characters  are 
developed.    One  real  and  permanent  hero  was  brought  to 
view  in  the  Kansas  struggles,  John  Brown,  whose  name 
has  gone  round  the  world  in  song,  but  who  still  awaits  the 
distinctive  portraiture  that  historic  fiction  can  bestow,  — 
the  dramatic  immortality  that  Shakespeare  has  conferred 
on  Caesar  and  Antony,  Brutus  and  Wolsey. 


(177) 
THE  PSALMS  IN  LITERATURE— MARY  SIDNEY 

In  the  general  darkness  that  long  covered  the  origins 
of  the  books  of  our  Old  Testament  it  was  not  many  gener- 
ations ago  undoubtingly  believed  by  millions  of  pious  souls 
that  all  the  scriptural  psalms  were  by  one  hand,  and  that 
King  David's  own.    In  the  little  volume  (little  but  thick) 
of  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  which  my 
revered  aunt,  born  120  years  ago,  carried  to  the  meet- 
ing-house where  her  aged  friend,  Dr.  Langdon,  once 
president  of  Harvard,  had  preached  for  years,  there  was 
a  lively  portrait  of  'the  Royal  Psalmist"  sitting  beside  a 
Welsh  harp  as  tall  as  himself,  and  accompanying  himself 
while  he  vocalized  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd"  in  Dr. 
Watts 's  version.    In  the  volume  was  that  pathetic  "By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon"  which  David  could  not  have  written, 
for  the  Captivity  did  not  occur  till  he  had  been  long  in  his 
grave;  and  there  were  others  equally  out  of  keeping  with 
that  legendary  son  of  Jesse  who  had  slain  Goliath,  and 
wept  over  the  first  Brother  Jonathan  of  whom  history 
makes  mention.    Whether  it  was  in  this  uncritical  faith 
of  David  as  a  poet  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  fair  sis- 
ter Mary  sat  down  at  Wilton  to  translate  the  whole  150 
psalms  into  singable  English  verse,  we  shall  never  know. 
But  sit  down  to  that  task  they  did;  and  their  accomplished 
work  was  kept  in  manuscript  for  nearly  2-1/2  centuries 
and  now  is  but  little  known  except  in  some  of  its  best 
specimens.    These  have  passed  as  the  genial  product  of 


Sir  Philip's  pen,  graceful  and  passionate,  and  with  an  ac- 
knowledged mastery  of  the  English  language,  then  forming 
for  the  receptacle  of  two  wonderful  English  classics,  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare.    But  now  we  seem  to  know  that  the 
best  of  the  150,  covering  in  all  285  printed  pages,  were 
written  by  Mary  Herbert,  the  mother  of  Shakespeare's 
young  patron,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  owner  of 
Wilton.    This  psalm  148,  for  instance,  which  you  perhaps 
never  saw  before,  was  Sister  Mary's  harmonious  lay: 

O  praise  Him  Sun,  the  sea  of  light ! 

O  praise  Him  Moon,  the  light  of  Sea! 
You  pretty  stars,  on  robe  of  night 

As  spangles  twinkling,  do  as  they! 
Thou  Sphere,  within  whose  bosom  play 

The  rest  [i.e. ,  other  planets]  that  earth  emball, 
You  waters,  banked  with  starry  bay,-- 

O  praise,  O  praise  Him  all! 


You  boisterous  winds,  whose  breath  fulfils 

What  in  His  word  his  will  sets  down; 
Ambitious  mountains,  courteous  hills, — 

You  trees  that  hills  and  mountains  crown; 
Both  you  that,  proud  of  native  gown, 

Stand  fresh  and  tall  to  see, 
And  you,  that  have  your  more  renown 

From  what  you  bear,  than  be; 

You  beasts,  in  woods  untamed  that  range, 

You  that  with  men  familiar  go, 
You  that  your  place  by  creeping  change, 

Or  airy  streams  with  feathers  row! 
You  stately  kings,  you  subjects  low! 

You  lords  and  judges  all ! 
You  others,  whose  distinctions  show 

How  sex  or  age  may  fall  I 

All  these  (I  say)  advance  that  Name! 

More  high  than  skies ,  more  low  than  ground ! 
And  since  advanced  by  the  same, 

You  Jacob's  sons  stand  chiefly  bound,  -- 
You,  Jacob's  sons,  be  chief  to  sound 

Your  God,  Jehovah's  praise, 
So  fits  them  well,  on  whom  is  found 

Such  bliss  He  on  you  lays. 

This  is  quant,  as  are  most  of  the  versions  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  16th  and  early  17th  centuries,  but  it  is  not  harsh,  as 
are  the  few  versions  set  to  poor  music  by  Henry  Ainsworth 
(1612),  and  the  stiff  and  formal  versions  of  a  few  psalms 
by  Bacon,  and  even  by  that  melodious  poet,  Milton.    Mary 
Sidney,  although  sometimes  too  formal  to  be  melodious, 
has  melody  in  mind,  and  often  drops  into  it.    As,  for  ex- 
ample, in  certain  verses  in  Psalm  96: 

Sing!  and  let  the  song  be  new 

Unto  Him  that  never  endeth; 
Sing,  all  Earth,  and  all  in  you! 

Sing  to  God  and  bless  His  name! 
Of  the  help  and  health  He  sendeth 
Day  by  day  new  ditties  frame  I 


264  For  but  idols  what  are  they 

Whom  besides  mad  Earth  adoreth? 
He  the  skies  in  frame  did  lay; 

Grace  and  Honor  are  His  guides, 
Majesty  His  temple  storeth, 

Might  in  guard  about  Him  bides . 

Starry  roof  and  earthy  floor, 

Sea,  — and  all  thy  wideness  yieldeth, 
Now  rejoice  and  leep  and  roar ! 
Leafy  infants  of  the  wood, 
Fields,  and  all  that  on  you  feedeth, 
Dance,  O  dance  for  such  a  good! 

Still  more  majestic  is  the  shorter  Psalm  93, 

Clothed  with  state  and  girt  with  might 

Monarch- like  Jehovah  reigns; 
He  who  earth's  foundations  pight,  — 

Pight  at  first,  and  yet  sustains,  — 

He  whose  stable  throne  disdains 
Motion's  shock  and  Age's  flight,  -- 

He  who,  endless  One  remains, 
One,  the  same,  in  changeless  plight. 

Rivers,  — yea,  though  rivers  roar, 

Roaring  though  sea-billows  rise, 
Vex  the  deep  and  break  the  shore,  — 

Stronger  art  Thou,  Lord  of  skies! 

Firm  and  true  Thy  promise  lies, 
Now  and  still,  as  heretofore; 

Holy  worship  never  dies 
In  Thy  house  where  we  adore . 

This  last  would  naturally  be  selected,  and  was  selected 
by  Emerson  in  his  "Parnassus,"  as  in  Sir  Philip's  mascu- 
line tone;  yet,  from  all  the  evidence,  it  was  written  by  his 
sister.    For  quaintness  and  fantasy  the  next  I  shall  cite, 
Psalm  139,  as  she  numbers  it,  which  we  might  naturally 
ascribe  to  the  author  of  the  Arcadia,  must  also  be  given 
to  the  countess  of  Pembroke: 

O  Lord,  in  me  there  lieth  nought 
But  to  Thy  search  revealed  lies; 
For  when  I  sit 
Thou  markest  it, 
Nor  less  Thou  notest  when  I  rise; 
Yea,  — closest  closet  of  my  thought 
Hath  open  windows  to  Thine  eyes. 

Thou  walkest  with  me  when  I  walk; 

When  to  my  bed  for  rest  I  go, 

I  find  Thee  there 

And  everywhere; 

Not  youngest  thought  in  me  doth  grow,  — 

No,  — not  one  word  I  cast  to  talk, 

But,  yet  unuttered,  Thou  dost  know. 

If  forth  I  march,  Thou  goest  before; 
If  back  I  turn,  Thou  com'st  behind; 
So,  forth  nor  back 
Thy  guard  I  lack, 


Nay,  on  me  too  Thy  hand  I  find;  265 

Well,  I  Thy  wisdom  may  adore, 

Yet  never  reach  with  earthly  mind. 

To  shun  Thy  notice,  leave  Thine  eye, 
O  whither  might  I  take  my  way? 
To  starry  sphere? 
Thy  throne  is  there; 
To  dead  men's  undelightsome  stay? 
There  is  Thy  walk,  and  there  to  lie 
Unknown,  in  vain  should  I  assay. 

O  Sun!  whom  light  nor  flight  can  match 
Suppose  thy  lightful,  flightful  wings 
Thou  lend  to  me, 
And  I  could  flee 
As  far  as  thee  the  evening  brings? 
Even  led  to  West  He  would  me  catch,  — 
Nor  should  I  lurk  with  western  things . 

Do  thou  thy  best,  O  secret  Night, 
In  sable  veil  to  cover  me; 
Thy  sable  veil 
Shall  vainly  fail; 
With  day  unmasked  my  night  shall  be; 
For  day  is  night,  and  darkness  light, 
O  Father  of  all  lights!  to  Thee. 

The  mystery  of  omnipresence  can  seldom  have  been 
more  thrillingly  expressed  than  here;  yet  this,  too,  seems 
to  have  been  composed  by  Mary  Sidney  in  the  years  follow- 
ing her  dear  brother's  death  in  1586.    It  may  be  that  they 
had  gone  over  all  the  psalms  together,  he  reading  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Greek  and  she  the  Latin;  and  had  then  sketched  out 
the  way  of  rendering  each  one. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  however,  to  doubt  her  general 
excellence  as  a  poet  and  translater.    Some  years  ago  two 
German  professors,  Schick  of  Munich  and  Waldberg  of 
Heidelberg,  took  up  her  case,  and  with  Miss  Alice  Luce 
of  Boston  furnishing  a  thesis  and  many  notes,  they  brought 
out  at  Weimar,  in  English,   "The  Countess  of  Pembroke's 
Antonie,  edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Alice  Luce  of  Bos- 
ton, U.S.A. ,"  as  the  3d  Heft  of  "Inquiries  in  Literary  His- 
tory," 120  pages  of  good  matter,  which  few  persons  seem 
to  have  seen  even  in  Boston.   Miss  Luce  says  in  her  thesis: 

In  thought,  style  and  versification,  Lady  Pembroke's 
part  of  this  Psalter  is  much  superior  to  Sidney's.    These 
poems  have  the  stiffness  characteristic  of  the  religious 
poetry  of  that  day;  but  the  translation  is  faithful  to  the 
original,  and  full  of  melody  and  poetic  spirit.    Most  of  the 
stanzas  are  of  five  or  six  lines,  and  the  verse  is  iambic  or 
trochaic.    The  great  variety  and  intricacy  of  some  of  these 
arrangements,  the  differences  as  to  the  number  of  feet  in 
the  lines,  and  the  alterations  of  rhyme  in  the  different 
groups,  suggest  that  they  were  intended  to  be  set  to  music. 

They  also  suggest  that  the  various  forms  of  French 
verse  were  imitated  more  or  less,  and  perhaps  that  the 
French  Calvinists,  with  whom,  especially  with  Duplessis- 
Mornay,  the  Sidneys  were  intimate,  may  have  had  better 
tunes  than  those  of  Ainsworth  to  sing  their  psalms  to.   Sid- 
ney began  to  translate  Mornay's  "Trueness  of  Christian 


Religion"  into  English,  and  Mary  Sidney  finished  a  ver- 
sion of  Mornay's  "Discourse  of  Life  and  Death,"  published 
at  London  in  1590,  along  with  Garnier's  "Marc  Antoine"  in 
English  verse. 

Garnier  followed  the  model  of  the  Latin  dramatist  called 
Seneca,  --whether  the  Stoic  statesman  Seneca,  or  another 
of  that  Spanish  family,  is  uncertain,  --who  introduced  cho- 
ruses after  the  Greek  fashion,  as  Milton  has  done  in  his 
Samson.    The  actors  spoke  in  the  French  Alexandrine, 
rhyming  at  the  ends;  but  the  choruses  are  in  shorter  meas- 
ure.   Mary  Sidney  turned  the  Alexandrines  into  Marlowe's 
blank  verse,  quite  closely  and  happily,  rhyming  the  lines 
occasionally,  as  Shakespeare  does.    [A]t  Ramsbury,  in 
Wiltshire,   . .  .or  at  Wilton  Nicholas  Breton  saw  her,  and 
wrote 

She  doth  all  things  as  (if)  she  did  them  not,  and  useth 
the  world  as  (if)  she  esteemed  it  not.    Yet  is  she  affable, 
with  such  courtesy  as  wins  honor  in  humility.    Her  house 
is,  in  a  manner,  a  kind  of  little  court;  richly  garnished, 
where  is  honor  kindly  entertained,  virtue  highly  esteemed, 
service  well  rewarded  and  the  poor  blessedly  relieved.   If 
I  since  have  come  among  men,  it  hath  been  like  a  fair  of 
rude  people;  if  in  the  company  of  women,  like  a  meeting 
of  gossips,  in  respect  of  the  gracious  spirits  of  that  little 
Paradise. 

This  is  not  all  compliment;  the  testimony  in  her  favor 
is  too  unanimous .    I  wonder  that  her  verses,  and  especial- 
ly these  psalms,  have  not  been  printed  in  one  volume;  they 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  much  better  than  her  over- 
praised "Arcadia."   After  Watts,  Addison  tried  his  hand 
at  a  few  of  David's  psalms,  --among  others  the  beginning 
of  the  19th: 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue,  etheral  sky,  etc. 

Which  some  have  supposed  that  Marvell  wrote  and  Addison 
only  printed.    If  Marvell  had  versified  any  of  them,  he 
would  have  done  it  better  than  most,  but  Watts  had  the 
most  uniform  success,  after  Mary  Sidney,  --whose  suc- 
cesses are  far  from  uniform. . . . 
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MEMORIES  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER  AND 

ELLERY  CHANNING 

A  child,  looking  back  to  see  what  poets  and  poesy  he 
first  became  interested  in,  is  perplexed  by  the  mists  that 
hang  round  the  portals  of  Memory.    Events  earlier  and 
later  get  mingled  in  those  recollections;  yet  I  can  safely 
affirm  that  the  first  poetry  that  attracted  my  attention, 
when  I  was  three  years  old,  was  that  cradle  hymn,  sung 
by  my  mother  to  an  old  Hebrew  air,  which  Dr.  Watts, 
who  preceded  Cowper  by  a  generation  or  two,  had  com- 
posed, in  the  simple  faith  of  legends  of  Christ's  nativity: 

Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber! 

Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed! 
Heavenly  blessings  without  number 

Gently  falling  on  thy  head. 
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That  I  could  understand  what  followed,  --or  even  these 
sweet  lines,  sung  in  a  plaintive  voice,  I  will  not  aver  but 
I  remember  them,  and  could  very  early  repeat  them.    So 
I  could  the  uncouth  rhymes  in  the  blue-covered  New  Eng- 
land Primer,  which,  with  a  copy  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  my 
mother  had  brought  from  her  grandmother's,  a  stern  Cal- 
vinist.    But  I  was  more  attracted  by  those  "Original  Poems 
for  Infant  Minds,"  which  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  Miss  Bet- 
sy Pyncheon,  living  at  the  parsonage,  had  given  to  my  eld- 
er sister,  and  which  furnished  us  with  all  those  agreeable 
moral  fictions  and  rhyming  moralities,  that  kept  us  from 
setting  fires,  catching  fish  with  hooks,  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  other  vices;  while  it  inculcated  virtues  like  industry, 
patience,  respect  for  age,  deference  to  others,  politeness, 
etc.;  in  which  my  otherwise  unguided  boyhood  was  so  care- 
fully brought  up,  that  it  gives  me  a  pang,  even  now,  to  wit- 
ness what  our  Hungarian  friend  used  to  call  the  "rude  anh- 
differanhce"  with  which  modern  youth  treat  their  elders. 
My  acquaintance  with  Cowper,  who  had  much  of  this  native 
courtesy,  probably  began  with  his  "Gilpin,"  which  Rev. 
John  Pierpont  had  introduced  into  our  school  reading- book, 
wherein  the  excellent  Miss  Peevey  endeavored  to  mislead 
us  by  calling  that  London  citizen  "Jilpin."   Though  by  this 
time  the  choir  in  the  small  church  had  accustomed  the  ear 
to  Cowper *s  gentle  lyric: 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace  I 
Behind  a  frowning  Providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

This  was  advice  the  poet  needed  for  most  of  his  fanciful 
life;  for,  having  been  the  prey  of  causeless  terror  in  his 
childhood,  he  remained  a  melancholiac  for  life. 

Most  of  his  life,  to  be  sure,  he  was  a  mirthful  melan- 
choliac; for  few  religious  poets  have  covered  so  much  re- 
ligion with  so  much  wit,  when  they  chose  to  come  before 
the  public  with  their  verse,  which  Cowper  never  did  till 
he  was  50.    Born  in  1731  and  writing  verses,  English  and 
Latin,  almost  from  his  cradle,  he  collected  and  published 
nothing  before  1782,  and  what  are  now  more  read  than  any 
but  a  few  of  his  lyrics,  his  Letters,  were  not  printed  till 
after  his  death  in  April,  1800.    They  have  been  edited  and 
re-edited,  the  last  edition  to  meet  my  eye  being  that  of 
J.  G.  Frazier,  issued  in  two  volumes  by  Macmillan  in 
1912.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
widely  read  of  all  the  18th-century  English  poets,  except 
Pope,  whom  he  did  not  much  admire,  yet  imitated  in  his 
earlier  satirical  couplets.    Dr.  Johnson,  too,  did  not  af- 
fect Cowper  as  a  poet;  he  valued  him  for  strength  and 
sense,  but  if  ever  they  met  it  was  but  seldom .    Cowper 
had  the  advantage  of  being  regarded  as  a  poet  not  only 
safe,  but  moral  and  instructive;  and  so  he  got  into  all  the 
religious  and  traditional  circles. 

This  did  not  make  him  attractive  to  the  young,  but  it 
kept  him  in  a  thousand  libraries,  and  made  him  the  text- 
book of  those  who  were  instructing  youth;  so  I  found  he  had 
interested  the  learned  Mrs .  Ripley  before  she  had  grown 
familiar  with  Shakespeare  or  Milton.    In  his  Table  Talk, 
Progress  of  Error,  Hope,  Charity,  Retirement,  etc.,  mak- 
ing 200  solid  pages  in  my  edition  of  his  couplets,  chiefly 
satirical,  his  strength  and  skill  are  shown,  but  he  makes 
the  modern  reader  regret  that  he  spun  his  topics  out  so 


far.    His  'Task,"  in  easy  blank  verse  is  more  agreeable 
because  less  censorious,  and  in  both  these  considerable 
books  he  inserted  many  very  quotable  passages,  by  which 
through  familiar  quotations  he  is  now  widely  known.    His 
shorter  poems  had  the  same  effect,  perhaps  more  defi- 
nitely; so  that  Cowper  may  be  said  to  be  everywhere  heard 
of  and  favorably  known,  generally  in  English,  but  some- 
times in  graceful  Latin,  and  sometimes  for  his  easy  ren- 
dering of  Milton's  Latin  verses  into  English  verse.    His 
version  of  Homer,  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  though  better 
than  Pope's,  and  far  closer  than  Chapman's,  has  glided 
into  oblivion  without  being  much  read,  even  by  schoolboys 
as  a  pony.    His  comments  on  Homer  in  his  Letters  are 
sound  and  valuable;  though  he  was  not  versed  in  the  mod- 
ern art  of  tearing  apart  and  stitching  together  in  colors . 
He  held  Homer  to  be  one  real  person,  equal  to  both  poems. 

What  is  the  mission  of  a  religious  poet?    To  write  re- 
ligious poems,  you  will  say,  --which  nobody  can  deny. 
Cowper's  mission  was  to  live  among  religious  friends, 
and  to  derive  and  give  consolation  in  their  society.    No 
public  mission  was  ever  allotted  him;  his  public  qualifi- 
cations, such  as  they  were,  ran  in  the  legal  profession, 
but  he  could  never  face  its  public  duties .    His  shy  and 
moody  character  was  repeated,  a  century  later,  in  Ellery 
Channing,  with  more  genius  on  the  poetic  side,  and  less 
persistence  of  literary  purpose.    Channing  had  a  great 
regard  for  Cowper,  and  read  everything  he  had  to  say, 
in  verse  and  prose.    In  1855  he  became  acquainted  with 
another  shy  man  of  letters,  Daniel  Ricketson  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and,  having  been  recently  reunited  to  his  family, 
from  whom  he  had  been  for  a  time  separated,  Channing 
was  looking  for  a  house  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  had 
been  asked  to  edit  the  Mercury  of  that  then  Quaker  city. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  Ricketson,  who  was  living  at  Brook- 
lawn,  an  agreeable  villa  rather  out  of  New  Bedford,  as 
follows : 

I  am  a  poet,  or  of  a  poetical  temper  or  mood,  with  a 
very  limited  income,  both  of  brains  and  moneys.    This 
world  is  rather  a  sour  world.    But  as  I  am,  equally  with 
you,  an  admirer  of  Cowper,  why  should  I  not  prove  a  sort 
of  unnecessary  addition  to  your  neighborhood,  possibly? 
I  may  leave  Concord,  and  my  aim  would  be  to  get  a  small 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town,  with  some  land  and 
if  possible  with  some  one  person  with  whom  I  might  in 
some  measure  harmonize.    Come,  my  neighbor;  thou  hast 
now  a  new  occupation,  the  setting  up  of  a  poet  and  literary 
man, --one  who  loves  old  books,  old  garrets,  old  wines, 
old  pipes,  and  (last,  not  least, )  Cowper.    We  might  pass 
the  winter  in  comparing  variorum  editions  of  our  favorite 
authors,  and  the  summer  in  walking  and  horticulture. 
This  is  a  grand  scheme  of  life .    All  it  requires  is  the 
house  of  which  I  spake. 

The  house  was  never  found,  for  the  affectionate  wife 
died,  but  a  boarding-place  was  and  there  Channing  spent 
several  years,  much  in  the  company  of  Ricketson,  who 
had  become  warmly  attached  to  Thoreau  and  had  commu- 
nicated to  him  his  close  relations  with  Channing.    Tho- 
reau replied  (March,  1856): 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  on  so  well 
with  C.  and  his  verses.     The  man  you  have  seen  and  de- 
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scribed  is  the  real  Simon  Pure .   You  have  seen  him .   Many 
a  good  ramble  may  you  have  together  I    How  to  serve  him 
most  effectually  has  long  been  a  problem  with  his  friends . 
Perhaps  it  is  left  for  you  to  solve  it .    Your  knowledge  of 
Cowper  will  help  you  to  know  Charming.    He  will  accept 
sympathy  and  aid,  but  he  will  not  bear  questioning,  unless 
the  aspects  of  the  sky  are  particularly  auspicious .    Nor 
need  I  suggest  how  witty  and  poetic  he  is,  — and  what  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good  fellowship  you  will  find  in  him . 

I  quote  this  from  what  I  now  see,  after  many  years,  is 
a  good  book,  written  in  1882  and  still  selling  considerably 
--my  first  life  of  Thoreau.    It  was  written  for  the  informa- 
tion and  entertainment  of  my  readers  and  contains  much 
that  is  fresh,  varied  and  vivid.   It  is  published  by  Houghton 
and  was  invited  by  Charles  Warner  for  his  then  new  series. 

Among  Cowper's  topics  in  his  moral  poems  were  hope 
and  charity.    Looking  at  his  treatment  of  the  latter,  it  is 
plain  at  a  glance  how  much  the  subject  has  broadened  since 
our  Revolution  ended  in  1783,  rather  against  the  wish  of 
Cowper.    He  attacked  Negro  slavery  in  'Charity,"  as  he 
did  in  the  "Task"  and  elsewhere;  but  otherwise  he  scarcely 
touches  on  that  wide  arena  for  debate  and  administration 
which  we  for  60  years  have  called  public  charities.    What 
we  now  term  "Social  welfare"  he  considered  in  his  verse, 
but  not  in  the  sense  for  which  it  is  now  used.    He  wrote 
rather  for  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  in  England,  and 
though  he  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  poor,  especially  if 
they  were  "honest,"  he  left  their  care,  much  as  everybody 
in  England  then  did,  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  to  the 
parsons  and  ladies  of  the  parishes .   Although  his  father  was 
a  parson,  and  his  particular  friends,  the  Unwins,  Newton, 
etc.,  had  that  employment,  he  seems  to  have  had  rather  a 
grudge  against  parsons  in  general,  whom  he  loved  to  sati- 
rize, especially  in  the  matter  of  tithe  collecting.    This 
quatrain,  which  you  would  hardly  guess  to  be  Cowper's, 
is  an  instance: 

O,  why  were  the  farmers  made  so  coarse, 

And  parsons  made  so  fine? 
A  kick  that  would  not  harm  a  horse 

Might  kill  a  sound  divine . 


(179) 
THOREAU'S  ANCESTORS  AT  KEENE. 


N.H. 


The  local  histories  of  New  England  towns,  cities  and 
counties  are  the  repositories  of  most  unexpected  facts  of 
biography  and  history,  of  medical  and  military  science, 
and  often  of  other  branches  of  science;  they  are  also,  of 
course,  invaluable  to  the  genealogist,  now  a  very  numer- 
ous profession.    Its  professors  are  compelled  to  visit  Bos- 
ton at  some  time  in  their  lives,  because  here  is  the  best 
genealogical  library  of  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  I  am  told.    It  is  in  Ashburton  place 
(formerly  in  Somerset  street),  and  its  collection  of  local 
histories  both  of  old  and  New  England,  and  of  parish  regis- 
ters, is  immense. 

Ten  years  ago  it  added  Gen.  Simon  Griffin's  History  of 
his  Town  of  Keene,  from  1732  to  1874.    He  died  early  in 
1902  without  completing  it;  but  it  was  finished,  after  a 
fashion,  in  1903,  and  published  late  in  1904.    It  did  not 


happen  to  come  under  my  eye  till  lately,  and  there  I  found 
what  I  had  looked  for  in  vain  some  30  years,  --a  concise 
statement  of  the  children  of  Asa  Dunbar  and  Mary  Jones, 
the  grandparents  of  Henry  Thoreau;  of  whose  interesting 
story  the  poet-naturalist  was  not  himself  very  fully  in- 
formed.   Asa  Dunbar,  once  reverend  and  afterward  es- 
quire, was  the  son  of  Samuel  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.; 
was  born  in  1745,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1767, 
after  heading  a  rebellion  there  in  1766;  taught  school  and 
preached  a  short  time  in  Bedford,  and  was  settled  as  a 
minister  in  Salem  in  1772,  married  Mary  Jones  of  Weston 
the  same  year,  and  resigned  his  pulpit  in  1779,  from  ill- 
health.    He  then  retired  for  two  years  to  the  town  of  Har- 
vard, and  in  1783  removed  to  Keene  to  begin  law  practice. 
He  had  six  children,  --Polly,  born  at  Salem  in  1773;  Wil- 
liam, born  in  Weston  in  1776;  Charles,  born  in  Harvard, 
1780;  Sophia,  born  in  Harvard,  1781;  Louisa,  born  in 
Keene,  1785,  and  Cynthia  (mother  of  Henry  Thoreau), 
born  in  Keene  after  her  father's  death,  in  1787. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  before  the  Revolution  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dunbar  lived  in  the  Salem  parish,  of  which  Mr. 
D.  was  the  pastor,  that  as  the  struggle  became  serious 
Mrs .  Dunbar  went  back  to  Weston  to  aid  her  mother  in 
the  tory  household  there,  and  that  her  husband  followed 
her,  while  still  preaching  at  Salem.    He  was  under  sus- 
picion as  half  a  tory  himself,  but  retained  till  1779  his 
pastoral  relation.    By  that  time  his  tory  father-in-law, 
Col.  Jones,  was  dead,  and  most  of  his  11  sons  had  been 
banished  and  their  estates  confiscated;  the  Weston  estate 
also  confiscated  but  not  sold;  the  Weston  family  was  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  reverend  Asa  removed  to  Worcester 
county  and  became  active  in  a  Freemason  lodge  at  Lan- 
caster.   He  was  studying  law  meanwhile,  perhaps  with 
Joshua  Atherton,  who  had  not  yet  gone  to  Amherst,  N.H. 
Thither  Dunbar  seems  to  have  followed  him,  and  from 
Amherst  proceeded  to  Keene  (1783)  and  became  the  head 
of  a  Masonic  lodge  there.    His  nephew,  Elijah  Dunbar, 
studied  law  with  him,  and  in  Keene  married  Mary  Ralston, 
a  Scotch  lassie,  whose  daughter  Laura  was  a  schoolmate, 
perhaps,  of  Mrs.  Thoreau. 

After  her  husband's  death  in  1787,  Mrs.  Asa  Dunbar 
remained  in  Keene  with  her  young  family,  of  whom  only 
one  son  and  three  daughters  then  survived;  but  made  visits 
to  her  brothers  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.   While  living  with  her  mother  in  Weston,  she  had 
aided  the  escape  of  her  brother  Josiah  from  the  Concord 
jail,  to  which  he  had  been  sent  before  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  as  an  active  tory.    Her  daughter,  Louisa,  taught 
school  in  Boscawen,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Daniel  Webster,  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  while  he 
practiced  law  at  Boscawen,  after  graduating  at  Dartmouth. 
Cynthia  was  drawn  to  Concord  by  the  second  marriage  of 
her  mother  to  a  Concord  magnate,  Capt.  Minott,  and  it 
was  at  her  house,  as  Minott 's  widow,  that  her  famous 
grandson,  David  Henry,  was  born  in  1817.    With  this 
second  husband,  who  owned  wild  land  in  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  present  town  of  Wilmot,  she  visited  that  settlement 
with  results  which  Thoreau  described  dramatically. 

To  this  residence  of  the  Dunbar-Jones  family  in  Keene 
we  owe  a  lively  passage  in  Thoreau's  "Yankee  in  Canada," 
which  I  take  from  the  manuscript  (much  omitted  in  print- 
ing) that  once  passed  under  my  eye: 
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Keene  street  strikes  the  traveler  favorably,  it  is  so 
wide,  level,  straight  and  long.    I  have  heard  my  mother 
say  (who  was  born  and  bred  there)  that  you  could  see  a 
chicken  run  across  it  a  mile  off.    I  have  also  been  told 
that  when  Keene  was  settled  they  laid  out  a  street  four 
rods  wide;  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
one  rose  and  remarked,   "We  have  plenty  of  land — why  not 
make  the  street  eight  rods  wide?"  and  so  they  voted  that 
it  should  be  eight  rods  wide;  and  the  town  is  known  far  and 
near  for  its  handsome  street.    I  wish  that  all  new  towns 
would  take  pattern  from  this .    It  is  best  to  lay  our  plans 
widely  in  youth,  for  then  land  is  cheap,  and  it  is  but  too 
easy  to  contract  our  views  afterward .    Keene  is  built  on 
a  remarkably  large  and  level  intervale,  like  the  bed  of  a 
lake;  and  the  surrounding  hills,  which  are  remote  from 
its  street,  must  afford  some  good  walks.    The  scenery  of 
mountain  towns  is  commonly  too  much  crowded.    A  town 
built  on  a  plain  of  some  extent  with  an  open  horizon,  and 
surrounded  by  hills  at  a  distance,  affords  the  best  walks 
and  views.   Such  are  Keene,  Lancaster  and  Concord  even, 
— to  some  extent.    There  is  a  view  of  Monadnoc  four  or 
five  miles  beyond  Keene. 

I  have  thought  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Thoreau,  from  whom 
Henry  and  Sophia  inherited  (as  Goethe  said  of  himself  and 
his  mother)  their  story-telling  turn,  or  "lust  zu  fabuliren," 
--might  have  invented  the  eight  rods'  width.    But  in  Grif- 
fin's history  I  find  the  original  vote,  passed  in  1738,  or- 
dering "a  road  through  the  Town  Plat,  eight  rods  wide  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  House  Lots,  and  so  on  to  the  Saw- 
mill where  it  now  goeth." 

This  was  long  before  the  name  of  Keene  was  given  to 
the  settlement;  which  was  so  harassed  by  French  and  Indian 
raids  from  Canada,  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  when  re- 
organized found  itself  in  New  Hampshire  instead  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  it  was  first  chartered.    The  boundary  line  of 
1741  brought  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  into  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Wentworths,  and  Benning  Wentworth,  then  gov- 
ernor, named  the  Ashuelot  township  for  his  English  friend, 
Sir  Benjamin  Keene;  who,  as  minister  in  Spain,  had  aided 
Wentworth  to  recover  his  Spanish  claims.    Sir  Benjamin 
was  of  King's  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  and  a  graduate  of  English 
Cambridge;  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  "  one  of  the 
best  kind  of  agreeable  men,  --quite  fat  and  lazy,  — with  uni- 
versal knowledge."   His  brother  was  bishop  of  Chester, 
and  afterward  of  Ely.    He  died  in  1757,  after  offering  to 
restore  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  in  return  for  Spain's  joining 
England  against  France,  --which  was  refused,  much  to 
Sir  Benjamin's  satisfaction.    An  excellent  godfather  for 
a  New  Hampshire  town. 

An  important  citizen  of  Keene,  from  1778  till  his  death 
in  1818,  was  Judge  Daniel  Newcomb,  uncle  or  grandfather 
of  Charles  Newcomb  of  Providence,  a  special  friend  of 
Emerson,  who  said  of  him  in  1859: 

Did  Charles  Newcomb  write  "Counterparts"  and  send  it 
to  London?  as  I  fancied  when  I  read  it.    I  think  our  people 
will  never  allow  genius ,  without  it  is  alloyed  by  talent . 
But  Charles  is  so  paralysed  by  his  whims  that  I  have  ceased 
to  hope  for  him.    The  faults  of  youth  are  never  shed,  --no, 
nor  the  merits;  and  creeping  time  convinces  us  ever  the 
more  of  the  irresistibility  of  our  bias . 


He  was  a  correspondent  of  Margaret  Fuller  and  of 
Caroline  Sturgis,  to  whom  in  November,  1841,  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  beginning  thus ,  in  the  abominable  dialect  of 
the  Transcendentalist  period: 

The  moon  has  again  got  into  bright  silver  canoe,  and 
pushed  from  the  serene  sun-land  into  the  ocean  of  the  air; 
I  first  saw  her  an  evening  or  two  ago,  but  turned  toward 
the  heaven-shore,  as  if  human  and  congenially  there; 
partly  drawn,  partly  voluntarily,  --the  state  one  is  in 
when  leaving  a  glory  and  beauty;  when  the  humanity  of 
the  soul  gently  and  with  fulness  rises  from  its  rest  in 
the  arms  of  their  Genii,  etc. 

There  was  meaning  in  this,  if  one  had  time  to  search  it 
out;  the  wonder  was  that  rhetoric  so  strange  should  have 
attracted  Emerson,  the  most  unsparing  critic,  to  search 
for  its  meaning. 

The  Wilsons  were  another  striking  Keene  family, 
among  them  Gen.  James  Wilson,   "Long  Jim,"  famous  as 
a  whig  orator  in  Harrison  times,  and  the  father  of  charm- 
ing daughters .    Ladies  were  always  a  favorite  product  of 
Keene,  whether  born  there  or  married  into  its  society. 
For  Keene  was  one  of  those  local  centers  of  civilization 
with  which  New  England  has  abounded  ever  since  it  was 
settled  in  the  17th  century.    Gen.  Griffin  made  this  men- 
tion of  Keene 's  prominence  in  this  function: 

A  period  culminating  about  1825  and  continuing  many 
years  afterward  was  of  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Keene.    It  was  noted  for  its  high  social  standard, 
for  the  culture  of  many  of  its  inhabitants  and  for  its  many 
accomplished  and  lovely  women  who  gave  tone  to  its  so- 
ciety. 

Of  these  he  names  some  20,  among  them  Mrs.  Elijah 
Dunbar  and  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Dinsmoor,  whose  husband 
was  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Salma  Hale,  a 
congressman's  wife,  Mrs.  Barstow,  the  wife  of  the  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  and  Miss  Catherine  Fiske,  who  for  30 
years  had  a  school  for  girls  there  of  much  renown .    In 
this  circle  the  daughters  of  the  Wilsons,  Adamses  and 
Dinsmoor s  grew  up,  and  made  the  town  attractive  to 
young  men  in  their  college  vacations,  --of  whom  in  1854 
I  was  one,  and  enjoyed  for  a  few  days  its  very  agreeable 
society.    Here  was  bred  that  American  diplomatist,  Ho- 
ratio Perry,  long  resident  In  Spain,  and  married  to  a 
Spanish  poetess,  Carolina  Coronado.    He  was  secretary 
of  legation  at  Madrid  under  President  Taylor,  and  no 
doubt  introduced  my  neighbor,  the  late  Augustus  Cham- 
berlaine,  to  the  family  of  the  last  French  empress,  then 
a  belle  at  Madrid,  with  whom  Chamberlaine  used  to  spend 
an  occasional  evening,  while  attached  to  the  same  lega- 
tion.   He  was  the  only  person  I  ever  knew  who  had  called 
on  the  future  empress.    Perry  never  returned  to  live  in 
Keene,  but  died  at  Lisbon  in  1891 . 

Like  other  centers  of  civilization,  Keene  had  its  quota 
of  Revolutionary  tories,  one  of  whom,  Breed  Bacheller, 
gave  Col.  Weare,  when  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
more  or  less  trouble  in  keeping  him  from  being  too  harsh- 
ly dealt  with  by  his  patriotic  neighbors.    The  property  of 
these  tories  was  more  or  less  confiscated,  like  that  of 
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Mrs.  Dunbar's  father  and  brothers.    Gen.  Sullivan,  one 
of  the  New  Hampshire  heroes,  had  a  great  day  in  Keene 
when  in  October,  1782,  as  attorney -general  of  the  young 
state,  he  entered  the  county  court  in  full  uniform  as  major- 
general,  with  young  Arthur  Livermore,  afterward  chief 
justice,  as  his  volunteer  aid.    The  scene  that  ensued  is 
thus  described: 

Sullivan  was  handsome,  dignified  and  commanding,  as 
he  stood  by  the  clerk's  desk,  calmly  surveying  a  hostile 
crowd;  recognizing  here  and  there  a  soldier  who  had  served 
under  him,  and  returning  their  salute.   Then  with  the  great- 
est composure  he  took  off  his  cocked  hat  and  laid  it  on  the 
table,  unbuckled  his  sword  and  laid  it  beside  the  hat.   At  a 
stir  in  the  crowd  he  quickly  buckled  on  his  sword  and  half 
drew  it,  addressing  the  assembly  and  rebuking  them  for  in- 
terfering with  the  court.   A  cry  arose,   "The  petition,"  and 
the  committee  came  forward  with  a  huge  roll.    Sullivan 
took  it,  looked  it  over,  and  offered  it  to  the  court,  com- 
mending it  to  careful  consideration.    It  was  read  by  the 
clerk,  and  Sullivan  then  ordered  the  crowd  to  withdraw. 
The  next  morning  when  the  court  opened,  Sullivan,  in  citi- 
zen's dress,  told  the  crowd  that  the  court  would  continue 
all  cases  where  either  party  was  not  ready  for  trial.   This 
was  all  the  crowd  wanted,  and  they  withdrew  hurrahing  for 
Gen.  Sullivan.    (His  presence  had  prevented  violence  and 
saved  the  dignity  of  the  court.)    Arthur  Livermore  said 
afterward:   "I  thought  if  I  could  look  and  talk  like  that  man, 
I  should  want  nothing  better  or  higher  in  this  world ." 


(180) 

THE  NATURE  AND  USES  OF  POESY— WHITMAN, 
FROST  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOOL 

Nobody  knows  when  or  where  human  nature  first  ven- 
tured into  poetry;  all  we  know  is  that  the  earliest  literature, 
in  most  languages,  takes  a  metrical,  or  at  least  a  poetical 
form,  either  in  thought,  feeling  or  phrase.    The  makers  of 
that  most  admirable  of  human  products,  spoken  language, 
must  have  been  what  we  now  term  poets;  for  every  language 
in  its  vocabulary  is  symbolic  and  imaginative,  --in  fact,  po- 
etic.   In  his  strain  of  hyperbole,  Emerson  tells  the  story, 
which  every  dialect  and  every  jargon  confirms: 

The  gallant  child,  wher'er  he  came, 
Threw  to  each  fact  a  tuneful  name; 
Yet  every  scroll  whereon  he  wrote 
In  latest  fire  his  secret  thought, 
Fell  unregarded  to  the  ground, 
Unseen  by  such  as  stood  around; 
The  pious  wind  took  it  away, 
And  reverent  darkness  hid  the  lay. 

Methought,  like  water -haunting  birds, 
Divers  or  dippers,  were  his  words; 
And  idle  clowns  beside  the  mere 
At  the  new  vision  gape  and  jeer; 
Yet  when  their  noisy  scorn  was  past, 
Emerged  the  winged  words  in  haste; 
New-bathed,  new  trimmed,  on  healthy  wing, 
Right  to  the  heavens  they  steer  and  sing. 


This  is  the  secret  of  the  creation  of  language;  and  the  cre- 
ator is  revealed  in  another  charade  of  the  same  oracular 
poet: 

In  the  deep  heart  of  man  a  Poet  dwells, 

Who  all  our  life  his  summer  story  tells; 

Touches  a  cheek  with  colors  of  romance, 

And  crowds  a  history  into  a  glance. 

When  thrushes  ope  their  throat,   'tis  he  that  sings, 

And  he  that  paints  the  oriole's  fiery  wings, 

Opens  the  eye  to  Virtue's  starlike  meed, 

And  gives  persuasion  to  a  gentle  deed. 

Now  the  personage  who  does  all  this,  and  many  another 
miracle  easily  performs,  must  have  a  method  and  instru- 
ment of  his  own,  with  which  to  effect  them  all.   The  meth- 
od, so  far  as  literature  and  not  daily  life  is  involved,  is 
melodious  sound,  and  his  musical  instrument  has  for  cen- 
turies been  termed  'the  lyre."   That  is  to  say,  the  pleas- 
ure which  the  poet  gives  may  be  described  as  music,  and 
its  personification  is  that  imaginary  being  called  a  muse. 
To  this  being  our  alleged  Homer  appealed  for  aid  in  his 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  myriads  of  poets  since  have  used 
the  same  fiction,  which  symbolizes  something  that  every 
poet  understands  and  seeks  to  reproduce.   In  other  words, 
he  must  give  pleasure,  whatever  else  he  may  give,  and 
he  must  give  it  by  sound  which  falls  musically  on  the  ear 
of  the  hearer. 

This  simple  and  universally  accepted  rule  must  guide 
every  poet,  or  he  will  not  be  accepted  in  his  own  language, 
whatever  that  be.    He  may  often  fail  to  be  musical,  as  Ho- 
mer was  said  to  get  drowsy;  but  his  work  must  be  melodi- 
ous.   Tried  by  this  test,  what  becomes  of  much  of  the 
verse  produced  in  several  languages  within  the  past  30 
years,  or  since  Walt  Whitman  and  certain  French  versi- 
fiers became  models  for  aspiring  writers  to  follow.    In 
Whitman  were  profound  poetic  thought  and  sentiment,  often 
accompanied  with  melodious  rhythm,  but  sometimes  left  to 
saunter  along  without  melody.    In  Browning's  verse  the 
same  absence  of  rhythm  and  music  is  often  found,  though 
he  has  shown  great  power  of  creating  pleasure  by  their 
use.    Horace,  who  had  the  art  of  Latin  verse  very  perfect- 
ly (quite  unlike  our  English  verse),  gave  the  rule  very  just- 
ly in  that  satire,  where  he  quotes  Ennius  in  a  vigorous  po- 
etic diction,  and  contrasts  him  with  the  prosaic  language 
of  satire,  which  must  be  metrical,  if  we  are  to  call  it  any- 
thing but  prose.    It  may  be  forcible  prose,  but  it  is  nothing 
more,  Horace  says;  it  has  no  right  to  be  styled  poetry. 
Much  English  and  American  verse,  is  verse  but  not  poet- 
ry; much  poetic  thought  exists  in  our  language,  which  may 
be  enjoyed,  but  as  poetic  prose,  not  poesy. 

Once  a  poet  has  established  himself  in  that  character, 
as  Wordsworth  did  by  some  early  poems,  he  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  defining  poetry,  as  Wordsworth  often  did, 
in  the  prose  which  he  wrote  almost  as  well  as  he  wrote 
verse;  and  better  than  a  great  deal  of  his  dull  verse.    In 
one  of  his  early  prefaces  he  gave,  along  with  some  here- 
sies about  poetic  diction,  a  list  of  elements  that  we  find 
in  verse: 

The  music  of  harmonious  metrical  language,  the  sense 
of  difficulty  overcome,  and  the  blind  association  of  pleas- 
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ure  previously  received  from  works  of  rhyme  or  meter,  -- 
these  imperceptibly  make  up  a  complex  feeling  of  delight. 
This  effect  is  always  produced  in  pathetic  and  impassioned 
poetry;  while  in  lighter  compositions  the  ease  and  grace- 
fulness with  which  the  poet  manages  his  numbers  are  con- 
fessedly a  principal  source  of  the  reader's  gratification. 
The  poet  writes  under  one  restriction  only,  — the  necessity 
of  giving  immediate  pleasure.    This  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  and  a  homage  to  the  grand 
elementary  principle  of  pleasure,  by  which  man  knows  and 
feels,  and  lives  and  moves. 

But  what  "immediate  pleasure"  can  be  given  by  the  puz- 
zles and  problems  that  take  the  place  of  poetic  thought  in 
much  of  our  recent  poetry,  without  rhythm,  or  with  that 
halting  and  jumping  rhythm  which  offends  the  musical  ear? 
Smooth  and  gliding  verse  may  not  give  great  pleasure,  but 
it  certainly  pleases;  and  when  it  is  joined,  as  in  Virgil,  in 
Spenser,  in  Shakespeare  and  in  Milton,  with  deep  poetic 
thought  or  pathos,  or  heroic  passion,  it  produces  what  we 
call  rapture,  as  the  strains  of  music  do.    Poetry  must  run 
through  all  the  gamut  of  human  pleasure,  from  the  child's 
joy  in  tinkling  meter,  to  the  delight  which  the  scholar  feels 
in  Virgil's,  Homer's  or  Dante's  loftiest  verse,  or  Shake- 
speare's magical  songs;  but  at  every  stage  it  must  give 
pleasure  and  not  tax  patience  or  arouse  disgust. 

The  poetic  revival  in  England  and  America  during  the 
close  of  the  18th  and  the  first  60  years  of  the  19th  centu- 
ries, gave  us  almost  every  type  and  form  of  metrical  pleas- 
ure, from  Coleridge  and  Landor,  through  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Byron,  Campbell,  Shelley,  Keats,  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Whittier,  Lowell 
and  Matthew  Arnold.    Just  now,  Shelley  and  Browning  and 
Keats  hold  their  own  best;  but  every  one  of  the  poets  just 
named  is  still  read  with  pleasure,  in  some  of  their  number- 
less verses,  --in  all  which  we  find  meter,  rhythm,  and  a 
certain  melody.    With  Walt  Whitman,  just  60  years  ago,  a 
new  school  of  American  and  English  verse  opened  at  first 
to  the  displeasure,  even  the  disgust  of  most  readers,  who 
found  reason  for  censure  in  the  topics,  the  style,  and  spe- 
cially in  the  verse  of  that  good  gray  poet .    He  has  gradual- 
ly conquered  a  hearing  and  founded  a  school,  in  more  than 
one  language.    The  most  familiar  instance  of  his  scholar, 
for  the  past  few  months,  has  been  Robert  Frost,  whose 
"Boy's  Will"  and  "North  of  Boston"  have  been  printed  in 
London  and  New  York,  and  considerably  read  and  reviewed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    But  for  some  time,  perhaps 
for  years,  Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  who  in  Chicago  edits  a 
magazine  called  "Poetry,"  has  been  called  the  chief  patron- 
ess of  the  formless  or  informal  verse,  which  aspires  to  be 
poetry  for  the  present  and  future;  and  is  exhibited  in  her 
magazine,  — written,  as  she  declared  five  weeks  ago,   "by 
Edith  Wyatt,  Ernest  Rhys,  Padraic  Colum,  James  Stephens, 
Fanny  Davis,  Joyce  Kilmer,  Constance  Skinner,  J.  G. 
Fletcher  and  many  others."  Here  are  eight  poets  named, 
and  an  indefinite  number  implied;  enough  to  stock  a  good- 
sized  Fatherland  for  several  years,  and  yet,  I  fear,  but 
slightly  known  to  my  readers ,  as  they  are  to  me .    In  ad- 
dition, we  have  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  Eliot  Colcord,  of  Bath 
in  Maine,  Mr.  Frost,  above-named,  and  several  aspirants 
in  England  and  the  Philippines;  yet  to  be  heard  from,  in 
"Poetry,"  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  elsewhere.    Miss 
Monroe,  in  whose  presence  I  once  dined,  and  who,  if 


memory  serves  me  right,  was  then  a  gentle  being,  sug- 
gesting a  muse,  must  be  now,  from  the  fierceness  of  her 
attack  on  the  octogenarian  Bryant  of  "Thanatopsis "  more 
resembling  that  priest  of  the  woodland  shore  of  Lake 
Nemi,  succeeding  to  the  priesthood,  by  tomahawking  his 
predecessor, — Miss  M.,  I  say,  finds  strange  fault  with 
Bryant,  and  has  lately  repeated  it  in  the  Chicago  Dial: 

To  have  done  one's  best  work  in  youth  is  proof  that 
one  has  lived  downward  rather  than  upward .    There  is 
but  one  code  of  honor  for  an  artist,  --to  be  true  to  his 
vision.    Bryant  preferred  to  lead  a  comfortable  life,  and 
be  a  good  journalist,  rather  than  a  poet.    He  sacrificed 
the  Muse,  not  to  those  violent  enemies,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil,  but  to  that  more  insidious  one,  the  World,  — to  com- 
fort and  respectability.    Now  and  then  a  brief  flash  of  in- 
spiration disturbed  his  placidity,  but  gradually  the  light 
went  out,  until  he  could  not  even  see  that  he  was  sitting 
in  darkness. 

As  this  assassinating  priestess  of  poesy  is  too  young 
to  have  known  Bryant,  even  in  his  respectable  old  age, 
where  can  she  have  picked  up  so  false  a  notion  of  this 
graybeard  among  our  poets,  whom  most  of  his  juniors 
delighted  to  honor?   His  was  a  genuine  inspiration,  and 
though  it  was  most  evident  in  youth  (as  with  most  poets) 
it  did  not  desert  him  till  long  after  middle  life.    "Thana- 
topsis" was  a  tour  de  force,  too  solemn  to  be  the  tone  of 
cheerful  youth,  yet  characteristic  of  his  restrained  and 
reserved  genius.    It  is  no  sin  for  a  poet  to  be  respectable, 
and  not,  as  Marvell  said  of  May,  the  translator  of  Lucan, 
to  die  in  a  debauch, 

As  one  put  drunk  into  the  packet-boat, 

Tom  May  was  hurried  hence,  and  did  not  knowt. 

Drunkenness  and  vice  in  general  have  ceased  to  be  the 
credentials  of  poets,  as  they  once  were;  and  even  that  pa- 
rade of  wildness  and  iregularity  which  Irish  poets  some- 
times affect,  does  not  carry  a  reputation  very  far.    Of 
all  things  a  poet,  masculine  or  feminine,  should  avoid 
cant;  yet  there  are  many  sorts  of  cant  lying  in  wait  for 
the  youthful  and  especially  the  American  poet.    Whitman 
himself  was  not  proof  against  them  all;  and  with  all  his 
manifest  genius  did  slip  occasionally  into  a  kind  of  pose. 
He  was  not  generally  received  at  first,  six  years  before 
the  civil  war,  and  the  unstinted  praise  of  Emerson  did  not 
carry  him  far  toward  popularity.   The  war,  with  its  great 
issues,  which  Whitman  accepted  from  the  first,  gave  the 
needful  sanction  to  his  growing  fame,  which  was  increased 
by  recognition  from  Europe,  where  a  few  readers  in  sev- 
eral nations  saw  his  merit.    But  Whitman  had  a  feeling 
[for]  rhythm,  and  though  he  sometimes  sinned,  and  griev- 
ously, against  the  accepted  laws  of  English  verse,  yet  in 
so  doing  he  followed  some  of  the  rules  by  which  other  na- 
tions than  ours  govern  their  poets . 

The  immediate  parallel  to  Whitman  is  not  Miss  Lowell, 
but  Robert  Frost,  whose  two  slender  volumes  have  found 
much  favor  in  England,  where  American  poets  are  not 
expected  to  be  very  regular  in  their  culture.    Browning, 
with  his  often  harsh  verse,  and  his  obscure  verbal  enig- 
mas, was  long  regarded  by  some  of  the  English  as  an 
American,  --all  the  more  because  he  persisted  in  living 
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at  Florence;  and  Miss  Barrett,  whom  he  wedded,  was  for 
years  thought  a  better  English  poet  than  he,  by  those  in 
England  and  America  who  read  both.    Now  Mr.  Frost  has 
capacities  for  pleasing  verse,  as  his  early  poems  in  "A 
Boy's  Will"  show;  but  in  his  larger  and  later  volume  he  ne- 
glects them  for  a  plainer  and  barer  style,  which  with  cer- 
tain turns  of  mind  is  more  effective.    Charming  termed  his 
"Wanderer"  (which  was  printed  in  1871,  but  extinguished 
by  one  of  the  Boston  fires  that  destroyed  the  unbound  copies) 
"a  colloquial  poem";  not  because  it  was  dramatic  in  form, 
but  because  it  passed  from  one  mood  and  topic  to  another, 
after  the  fashion  of  free  conversation.    Frost's  "North  of 
Boston"  is  colloquial  in  another  sense;  it  uses  the  prose 
conversational  form,  as  Horace  did  in  his  Satires,  which 
the  gay  Roman  termed  "sermo  merus"  or  "common  talk." 
Though  this  may  have  the  form  of  verse,  and  often  of  effec- 
tive verse,  it  is  not  poesy,  and  does  not  give  pleasure,  in 
Wordsworth's  meaning  of  the  word.   It  is  apt  to  depress  the 
soul,  instead  of  raising  it,  — which  was  the  effect  of  Words- 
worth's and  Cowper's  best  verse,  — poets  whom  Channing 
imitated,  so  far  as  his  original  and  capricious  genius  al- 
lowed him  to  imitate  any  model.    Frost  has  no  model,  per- 
haps, unless  Crabbe  is  one;  he  casts  aside  too  readily  the 
beauteous  robe  of  verse,  and  puts  on  everyday  clothes. 
This  is  to  mistake  the  nature  of  poesy,  which  should  al- 
ways be  comely  and  not  workaday. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them .  We  must  see  how 
these  new  poets  wear.  They  profess  a  revival  of  poetry, 
but  what  if  it  does  not  revive  under  these  new  forms,  and 
without  the  accepted  graces  of  verse? 
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NOVELS  PROBABLE  AND  IMPROBABLE --- 

JOSEPH  LINCOLN  AND  CAPE  COD 

Fiction,  — but  fiction  assuming  to  be  truth,  — has  been 
for  thousands  of  years  the  chief  delight  of  the  human  race; 
and  he  who  wrote 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat, 

had  most  in  mind,  probably,  what  we  call  poetry,  or  writ- 
ten fiction,  than  the  mere  being  bamboozled  in  a  bargain,  — 
which  is  not,  in  itself  a  pleasure.    They  told  me  in  Greece 
that  the  wily  native,  who  for  2500  years  has  taken  Ulysses 
as  the  type  of  wisdom,  --great  liar  and  cheat  as  he  was,  -- 
took  a  certain  intellectual  pleasure  in  being  detected  in 
trying  to  overreach  you,  — for  he  saw  that  he  had  found  his 
match  in  what  he  thought  the  highest  reach  of  wit.   Anyhow, 
this  deceiver  of  men  and  gods,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Odysseus,  and  the  Latins  Ou-lysses,  --changing  the  O  to 
long  U,  and  the  d  to  1,  — this  Ulysses  was  the  hero  of  the 
oldest  of  popular  romances,  still  widely  read,  --the  Odys- 
sey of  Homer  and  of  Pope.    The  English  rhymer,  who 
turned  the  majestic  or  melodious  hexameters  of  the  Greek 
into  the  monotony  of  the  10-syllable  couplet,  impressive 
in  passages,  but  tiresome  in  exuberance,  gives  this  as  the 
speech  of  Circe,  the  Mediterranean  witch,  describing  the 
Sirens,  her  rivals,  of  whom  she  was  femininely  jealous: 

Where  next  the  Sirens  dwell  you'll  plow  the  seas; 
Their  song  is  death,  — they  make  destruction  please; 


Unblest  the  man  their  music  wins  to  stay 
Night  the  curst  shore,  and  listen  to  the  lay! 


This  does  not  seem  a  very  alluring  song,  though  I  have 
sweetened  it  by  a  few  improvements  on  Pope's  rather 
superficial  acquaintance  with  Homeric  Greek.  But  it  is 
claimed  that  the  wise  chieftain  struggled  to  get  unbound 
and  join  this  singing- school.  The  true  Sirens,  of  course, 
are  the  novelists,  and  mankind  have  ever  been  crazy  to 
hear  and  read  them . 

Poets  and  novelists  have  been  imitating  Homer's  Odys- 
sey, in  whole  or  in  part,  ever  since  it  was  published  in 
Ionia,  Attica  or  Sicily,  --wherever  it  was  put  together. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  made  thefts  and  took  hints  from  it,  as 
Virgil  did  later,  substituting  Dido,  whom  he  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  Medea,  for  Homer's  Calypso;  and  offering 
Aeneas  as  a  more  reasonable  Ulysses.    The  Christian 
bishop  who  wrote  his  novel  of  "The  Ethiopian  Revolution" 
in  the  fourth  century,  kept  Homer  more  than  probability 
in  view;  and  Sindbad  the  Sailor  and  the  Wandering  Jew,  and 
any  number  of  errant  knights,  have  profited  by  the  Odys- 
sey.   But  they  could  not  equal  it  in  impossibility;  for  the 
whole  scheme  of  Troy  and  its  destroyers  was  a  huge  im- 
probability.   This  did  not  prevent  its  being  eagerly  read, 
as  Virgil's  far  more  probable  Aeneid  was;  giving  birth  to 
a  wilder  set  of  impossibilities  about  Virgil  himself,  to 
which  Dante  gave  some  countenance  in  his  more  severe 
and  moral  poem.    And  gradually  the  medieval  and  the 
modern  novels  were  created;  among  them  Don  Quixote, 
Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  the  French  romances,  and  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Bunyan  and  Defoe,  Fielding,  Richardson, 
Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  Jane  Austen.    From  these  works  impossibility  was 
mostly  weeded  out,  and  improbability  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.   It  came  back  with  Disraeli,  Dickens  and  Thomas 
Hardy;  and  grew  to  former  importance  under  Meredith, 
as  it  had  under  Bulwer. 

American  novelists,  what  few  we  have  had  of  the  first 
rank,  have  avoided  impossibility  and  dealt  rather  sparing- 
ly in  the  improbable,  as  Irving  and  Cooper  did.    Judd's 
"Margaret"  trenches  on  the  impossible,  and  is  none  the 
worse  for  it.    Howells,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Churchill  and  the 
later  best  sellers  are  seldom  even  improbable.    Miss 
Alcott  ranges  through  a  domestic  realm  as  ideal  and  pa- 
thetic as  that  of  Dickens,  but  scarcely  improbable.    And 
so  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  profuse  of  modern  Ameri- 
can novelists,  Joseph  Lincoln,  who  has  given  his  readers 
a  whole  shelf -full  of  Cape  Cod  novels. 

The  sea  opens  a  realm  for  the  novelist  as  accessible  to 
impossibility  as  in  the  time  of  the  Odyssey,  and  abounding 
in  the  improbable,  as  Defoe,  Scott  and  Cooper  have  shown 
us,  and  Trelawny  in  his  vacillation  between  romance  and 
autobiography  in  his  anonymous  "Adventures  of  a  Younger 
Son,"  to  which  he  never  gave  his  name  but  which  Mrs. 
Shelley  published  for  him.    Cape  Cod,  with  the  Atlantic  on 
both  sides  of  it,  and  all  the  mystery  of  Norse  and  French 
and  English  ancient  voyages  to  fall  back  upon,  might  al- 
most compete  with  Iceland  and  the  seas  of  Greece  and 
Carthage  and  Italy.    The  high  range  of  imagination  which 
Hawthorne  knew  so  well  in  his  romances,  touching  both 
on  the  impossible  and  the  improbable,  has  been  granted 
to  few  American  novelists,  and  surely  not  to  the  author 
of  "Thankful's  Inheritance,"  the  latest  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
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Cape  novels;  but  it  deals  much  with  improbability,  and 
somewhat  with  the  impossible,  if  his  preparation  for  that 
did  not  flat  away  finally  into  the  grotesque,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation.   Thankful  is  Mrs.  Capt.  Barnes,  who  was  Thankful 
Cahoon  of  South  Middleboro,  who  has  now  inherited  from 
an  uncle,  Capt.  Barnes,  an  old  house  and  a  bit  of  land,  in 
what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call  East  Wellmouth,  which 
perhaps  implies  some  village  in  Wellfleet,  where  resides 
another  sea  captain,  Obed  Bangs,  who  is  a  permanent  thread 
of  seamanship  running  through  the  story,  but  who  does  not 
appear  until  the  third  chapter,  as  a  beneficent  unknown, 
after  a  night  of  strange  adventure.    Mrs.  Barnes  and  her 
cousin,  Miss  Emily  Howes,  are  on  their  way  down  the  Cape 
in  a  furious  March  rainstorm,  to  visit  the  inheritance  at 
Wellmouth,  which  they  have  never  seen,  though  the  Widow 
Barnes  has  owned  it  for  several  years .    The  carriage  con- 
veying them  breaks  down  at  the  door  of  the  old  house,  in 
which  they  find  refuge  and  some  fright  for  the  rest  of  the 
March  night.    In  the  morning  Capt.  Bangs  appears,  with 
another  of  the  characters,  Kenelm  Parker,  and  takes  the 
forlorn  women  to  Kenelm 's  house,  where  the  captain  boards 
and  where  they  are  all  kindly  entertained.    This  does  not 
prevent  Mrs .  Barnes  and  her  cousin  from  laughing  at  some 
Malaprop  words  used  by  the  hostess,  who  later  comes  out 
in  some  unpleasant  and  rather  inconsistent  characters,  as 
does  her  brother  Kenelm. 

To  these  five  personages  are  added  in  course  of  the  tale 
two  village  lawyers,  a  stage  driver,  who  keeps  saying 
"Judas  Priest,"  to  avoid  a  more  censurable  oath;  a  village 
storekeeper  and  man  of  all  trades,  a  school  teacher,  a 
miserly  old  money  lender,  and  a  few  minor  characters. 
The  plot  is  far  from  deep,  though  it  involves  two  or  three 
elements  of  mystery.    Aunt  Thankful,  who  is  a  notable 
housewife,  finds  her  inheritance  a  large  mansion,  suitable 
for  summer  boarders  and  suddenly  makes  up  her  mind  to 
improve  it  and  keep  it  as  a  boarding  house .    The  money 
needful  she  borrows  on  a  mortgage  from  the  miser,  Solo- 
mon Cobb,  and  around  the  inmates  of  this  house,  including 
a  quaint  and  smart  Imogene  from  a  Boston  orphans*  home, 
do  the  tearful,  droll  and  amatory  passages  of  the  plot  re- 
volve, with  much  that  might  be  expected,  but  a  large  slice 
of  the  unexpected  into  the  bargain .    In  spite  of  so  humble  a 
plot  the  interest  is  kept  up  by  a  clever  use  of  the  mysteries; 
and  justice  is  finally  done,  and  the  marriageable  pairs  are 
wedding  at  the  close .    To  those  who  have  read  the  other  1 0 
novels  of  the  Cape  there  is  a  certain  sameness  about  these 
incidents  and  characters;  yet  they  are  so  varied  as  not  to 
be  quite  repetitions;  and  to  me,  long  familiar  with  Cape 
Cod  and  with  seamen,  there  is  pleasure  in  recognition  of 
well-known  types. 

In  some  respects  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  novelist 
is  found  in  Arnold  Bennett,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
a  best  seller  in  England  and  America,  — possibly  too  in 
Germany,  before  the  present  war  soured  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  between  the  cousins  of  Teutonic  and  of  Anglo-Saxon 
race.    The  copy  of  his  old  novel  which  lies  before  me,  — 
"Buried  Alive,"  was  printed  in  Germany,  as  it  boldly  de- 
clares, and  sold  by  Brentano  in  New  York.    Its  plot  is  high- 
ly improbable,  verging  on  the  impossible;  what  its  moral 
may  be  one  can  hardly  tell.    A  great  painter's  valet  dies; 
the  painter,  for  trivial  reasons,  takes  his  name  and  clothes 
and  allows  the  valet  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  abbey  in- 
stead of  himself.    He  then  goes  off  under  the  valet's  name; 
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lives  there  with  her  in  a  small  way,  — finally  supporting 
the  family  by  painting  his  inimitable  pictures,  which  he 
sells  for  £5  or  £10  to  a  small  dealer,  who  sells  them  to 
a  connoisseur  for  £50,  but  finally  is  discovered  to  be  the 
dead  and  buried  artist,  sells  a  picture  for  £500  and  has  to 
testify  in  a  lawsuit  very  much  to  his  chagrin.    As  a  satire 
on  English  society  it  is  amusing;  as  a  portrait  of  certain 
characters  in  that  society,  it  is  striking;  but  what  does  it 
really  teach  and  illustrate?   This  every  serious  novelist 
ought  to  ask  himself,  when  he  has  put  a  clever  but  impos- 
sible story  in  circulation.    Has  it  value  as  literature,  in 
a  world  so  overrun  with  literature?  or  is  it  merely  an 
amusement  and  a  breadwinner?    It  has  probably  done  lit- 
tle or  no  harm;  but  has  it  done  any  good?    Merely  to  keep 
Arnold  Bennett  in  English  comfort  or  luxury,  is  not  a  high- 
ly valuable  result  of  a  small,  one-volume  novel. 

In  Mr.  Lincoln's  case,  the  output  is  considerable,  the 
sale  extensive,  the  amusement  lively,  the  moral,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  unobjectionable.    The  tone  is  not  a  high  one; 
literature  will  not  be  much  enriched;  but  then,  no  harm 
has  been  done,  — except,  possibly,  to  keep  better  works 
out  of  the  overcrowded  market,  and  repress  some  later 
Hawthorne,  who,  like  our  romancer,  may  be  for  years 
the  most  obscure  man  of  letters  in  New  England . 
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THOREAU  AND  THE  POETRY  OF  MOUNTAINS 

It  was  a  sorry,  flat  and  monotonous  earth  that  Thomas 
Burnet  imagined  his  world  of  the  Antediluvians  to  be,  with 
neither  a  hill  nor  a  valley  to  vary  the  surface,  much  less 
a  mountain,  such  as  the  globe-trotting  moderns  are  so 
eager  to  climb.    He  fancied  that  the  great  round  eggshell 
of  the  earth  was  originally  filled  with  salt  water,  like  a 
pork  barrel,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  deluge  was  due,  not 
to  the  40  days'  rain,  which  could  only  have  made  a  shal- 
low pond,  but  that  the  eggshell  was  broken  through  and  the 
foundations  of  the  great  deep  were  thus  broken  up .    The 
fragments  of  the  shell,  lying  on  their  edges,  or  set  up  on 
end,  like  the  crust  of  a  Pan-Dowdy,  made  our  present 
mountains,  on  one  of  which  Noah's  ark  lodged,  Ararat  by 
name.    It  was  not  a  probable  theory,  and  geology  has  over- 
thrown it  entirely.    The  ark  is  brought  into  doubt  in  these 
skeptical  centuries  and  Noah  gets  no  more  credit  for  popu- 
lating the  East  than  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  for  looking  after 
Greece,  depopulated  by  their  fabled  flood.    In  the  Walden 
manuscript  of  Thoreau  the  Deucalion  fable  was  thus  treat- 
ed: 

It  is  said  that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  created  men  by 
throwing  stones  over  their  heads  behind  them .    That  was 
not  the  best  way  to  create  men,  nor  the  best  material. 
They  might  at  least  have  seen  where  they  threw  the  stones. 
But  perhaps  they  did  not  rightly  interpret  the  oracle,  which 
directed  them  to  cast  behind  them  the  bones  of  their  grand- 
mother; by  which  it  may  have  meant  the  institutions  of  the 
dead.    At  any  rate,  men  must  be  re-created  after  a  differ- 
ent fashion. 

Raleigh,  whom  Thoreau  read  carefully  (and  wrote  a 
life  of)  translated  Ovid's  moralizing  on  this  legend  thus 
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From  thence  our  kind  hard-hearted  is,  enduring 

pain  and  care, 
Approving  that  our  bodies  of  a  stony  structure 

are. 

They  needed  to  be,  if  it  was  to  be  thenceforward  a  world 
of  mountains  for  men  to  climb  over  and  fall  down  from,  -- 
which  they  have  been  doing  ever  after  we  have  any  record 
of  them .    As  no  regarded  mountains  are  much  older  than 
men,  and  must  be  thrown  up  by  volcanic  fires  and  weath- 
ered for  countless  ages  before  vegetation  could  grow  and 
animals  feed  on  it.   Then,  long  afterward,  men  appeared  to 
feed  on  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.    At  any  rate,  moun- 
tains are  enormously  old,  and  look  their  full  age.    Chan- 
ning,  the  poet,  wandering  among  them  in  New  Hampshire 
or  Vermont,  in  his  visionary  youth,  thus  addressed  them: 

Toys  for  the  angry  lightning  in  its  play, 

Summits  and  peaks,  and  crests  untrod  and  steep! 

Ye  precipices  where  the  eyes  delay, 

Sheer  gulfs  that  madly  plunge  to  valleys  deep, 

Overhung  valleys  curtained  by  dark  forms, 

Yet  nourished  by  the  energetic  storms, 

I  seek  you,  lost,  in  spellbound,  shuddering  sleep. 

Your  awful  forms  pale  wandering  mists  surround, 
Dim  clouds  enfold  you  in  funereal  haze; 

In  the  white-frosted  winters  ye  abound, 

And  your  vast  fissures  with  their  frostwork  glaze, 

Slippery  and  careless  of  ascending  feet, 

Holding  out  violent  death;  not  thus  may  meet. 

The  Olympians,  mortals  with  unshrinking  gaze,  do  not 
always  know  what  these  lines  mean,  but  we  love  the  sound 
of  them .    The  awe  which  mountains  inspire  by  the  sight  is 
increased  by  the  dangers  of  mountain  climbing,  which  in 
most  lands  is  perilous  to  the  novice,  and  in  Switzerland 
to  the  expert,  whose  vigilance  may  relax  for  an  instant, 
or  for  whom  the  avalanche  may  have  reserved  its  passage. 
Charming  noticed,  what,  it  seems,  are  disappearing  in  the 
mountains  frequented  by  huntsmen  and  tourists,  the  wild 
creatures  of  New  England: 

The  fierce  bald  eagle  builds  amid  your  caves, 
Shrieks  fearless  in  your  lonely  places,  where 

Only  his  brothers  of  the  wind  make  waves, 
Sweeping  with  lazy  pinions  the  swift  air; 

Far,  far  below  the  stealthy  wolf  retreats, 

The  crafty  fox  his  various  victims  greets; 

Breeze-knighted  birds  alone  make  you  their  lair. 

As  a  youth  of  18  I  climbed  Mt.  Washington,  when  the 
woods  were  full  of  birds  and  small  beasts,  and  the  deer, 
the  wolf  and  the  bear  occasionally  showed  themselves;  and 
on  Monadnock,  camping  with  Charming  20  years  later,  the 
porcupine  crept  out  to  show  himself.    This  lovely  mountain 
has  been  the  haunt  of  poets  ever  since  Emerson  visited  and 
described  it.    Pentelicus,  the  barrier  of  the  Marathonian 
forest,  beyond  which  lies  the  crescent-shaped  bay  of  Mara- 
thon reminded  me  much  of  Monadnock,  in  shape  and  sur- 
roundings, and  at  its  foot,  in  the  midst  of  that  forest  lies 


the  abandoned  hamlet  of  Dcaria,  once  the  home  of  Thespis 
the  dramatizer;  with  its  grotto  of  Pan  and  its  cascade.   In 
May,  when  I  spent  a  day  there,  it  made  good  the  liquid 
verse  of  Spenser,  describing  perchance  some  remem- 
bered Irish  scene: 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet; 

The  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 

To  their  instruments  divine  respondence  meet 

With  the  low  murmurs  of  the  water's  fall; 
The  water's  fall,  with  difference  discrete, 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call; 

The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answering  to  all . 

From  that  Paradise  we  climbed  Pentelicus  on  its  back 
side,  by  a  "crib"  or  ridge,  that,  from  below,  seemed 
hardly  a  foot  wide,  with  sheer  precipices  on  each  side 
but  when  we  got  to  it,  500  feet  in  air,  it  proved  wide 
enough  for  a  handcart,  and  we  strode  over  it  to  the  steep- 
est climb  of  all,  to  the  very  peak,  --giving  us  a  view  all 
over  Attica  and  Eubea,  Acrocorinthos,  and  Salamis  and 
distant  islands  of  the  Egean. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  in  Thessaly  in  March  three  years 
later,  when  from  Volo  we  ascended  Mt.  Pelion,  robed  in 
snow,  with  the  melted  waters  flowing  in  shallow  streams 
through  the  thriving  village,  2000  feet  above  the  sea  at 
Volo,  yet  full  of  active  life  and  lovely  boys  and  girls, 
whom  we  saw  and  heard  sing,  in  their  great  schoolhouse, 
where  three  schools  were  gathered  under  one  roof,  — pri- 
mary, grammar  and  high  schools.    Thence,  having  break- 
fasted, we  went  on  up  the  mountain  through  the  melting 
snow,  until  we  found  it  so  deep  and  so  crusty  that  our 
guides  feared  to  break  the  legs  of  their  horses,  if  they 
ascended  higher.    We  then  dismounted  and  made  the  last 
half-mile  on  foot,  walking  on  the  snow-crust.    At  the  sum- 
mit we  found  the  snow  four  feet  deep,  and  so  spread  as  to 
conceal  all  those  features  of  the  summit,  which  in  the  sum- 
mer season  we  might  have  hoped  to  observe.    The  view,  of 
course,  was  very  wide,  but  chiefly  to  the  south  and  east, 
over  the  Egean  sea;  for  the  higher  mountains,  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  cut  off  the  view  westward,  and  to  some  extent 
northward.    Pelion  is  one  of  a  long  range  extending  east- 
ward from  Ossa,  at  the  pass  of  Tempe,  to  the  seashore 
southwest  of  the  Athos  peninsula.    This  range  is  dotted 
with  Greek  villages,  in  one  of  which  my  Greek  professor, 
Sophocles  at  Harvard,  was  born.    Another  of  these  20 
villages  was  Portaria,  the  prosperous  town  where  we  had 
breakfasted.    No  beast  or  bird  of  any  sort  was  visible  at 
the  summit,  but  we  observed  a  wolf -track  in  the  snow  and 
distant  forests  of  oak,  where  foxes  and  wolves  might  have 
their  holes  and  dens.    It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
that  Jason  is  said  to  have  fitted  out  his  Argo  for  the  quest 
of  the  Golden  Fleece;  and  shipbuilding  was  easy  then,  be- 
cause the  pine  tree  was  so  common  in  forests  on  Pelion. 
This  tree  also  abounds  in  a  poem  of  Catullus,  the  "Wed- 
ding of  Peleus  and  Thetis ."   But  when  we  looked  abroad 
from  Pelion's  top,  no  pine  forest,  and  no  single  pine  tree 
was  to  be  seen;  the  pine  is  as  lacking  as  the  Centaur .   Yet 
on  this  mountain,  in  a  famous  cave,  Chiron  the  Centaur 
is  fabled  to  have  taught  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis .    Another  evidence  of  the  absence  of  the  pine  is  the 
lack  of  turpentine  for  the  excellent  red  wine  of  Portaria . 
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Around  Parnassus,  from  Delphi  to  Arachova  and  Lebadeia, 
you  find  wine  presses  and  good  white  wines,  but  spoiled  for 
foreign  taste  by  the  turpentine  drawn  from  the  local  pines, 
and  used  to  keep  it  from  souring.    But  around  Pelion  no 
pines,  no  turpentine,  and  consequently  no  recinato  wine. 

Ascending  and  coming  down  through  Portaria  and  the 
mile  or  so  above,  where  the  snow  was  melted  or  thawing, 
we  saw  the  crocus  and  other  early  flowers  blooming  on 
the  edge  of  melting  snow,  or  where  the  spring  rills  were 
trickling  or  gushing  down  the  steep  ascent.  There,  too,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  dry  stalks  of  what  seemed  to  be 
our  New  England  mullein,  which  figures  in  some  European 
herbaria  as  the  "American  velvet  plant."   Along  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain  were  blooming  the  apricot  and  the 
peach,  in  places  so  abundant  as  to  color  a  distant  view  by 
their  orchard  blossoming.    A  few  days  later,  in  our  visit 
to  the  vale  and  pass  of  Tempe,  we  saw  the  ground  carpeted 
with  crocus  flowers,  while  on  the  trees  and  vines  along  the 
cliffs  of  Ossa  were  the  red  leaves  of  autumn,  still  clinging 
and  fluttering  in  the  winds  of  March.   Winter  was  charming- 
ly absent  from  this  idyllic  valley;  but  on  the  hights  of  Olym- 
pus the  snow  lay  still  and  sparkling,  the  loveliest  and  most 
impressive  mountain  summits  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  Eu- 
rope or  western  Asia .    Sailing  toward  Constantinople  a 
fortnight  later,  in  a  sunny  day  between  the  Trojan  mount 
Ida  and  the  Greek  Olympus --the  latter  perhaps  100  miles 
away — both  were  clearly  visible  across  leagues  of  smiling 
sea  and  the  coastlines  of  mainland  and  mountainous  islands . 
In  fact,  the  Macedonian  Olympus  is  not  so  much  a  single 
mountain  with  an  individual  peak,  like  Ossa,  as  a  grand 
mountain  mass,  around  which  our  steamer,  going  to  Sa- 
lonica,  and  the  Austrian  railway  from  Salonica  to  Nish, 
carries  its  passengers  round  for  hours,  so  that  you  see 
Olympus  in  20  varying  aspects .   The  same  is  true  of  most 
mountains,  and  even  of  Monadnock  which  is  more  like  a 
single  peak  than  other  mountains  of  poetic  fame . 

This  line  of  recollection  in  mountain  climbing  has  been 
forced  upon  me  by  reading  my  friend,  Henry  Salt's  "Cam- 
brian and  Cumbrian  Hills,"  published  some  years  ago  by 
A.  C.  Fifield  in  London,  but  never  seen  by  me  till  a  mu- 
tual friend  in  New  Jersey  lent  it  a  few  weeks  ago .    Mr . 
Salt,  chiefly  known  in  this  country  from  his  two  biogra- 
phies of  Thoreau,  was  born  in  India  in  1851,  the  son  of 
Col.  Salt  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  in  all  the  exactness  of  English  scholarship. 
He  became  a  master  at  Eton,  married  the  daughter  of  an- 
other master,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnes,  and  seemed  fairly  entered 
on  the  scholarly-clerical  pathway  of  high  society  in  Eng- 
land.   But  at  the  age  of  33  he  suddenly  declared  himself  a 
radical,  a  reader  of  Thoreau  and  Whitman,  a  vegetarian, 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  Rev.  William  Waite,  with  whom  I  trav- 
eled in  Greece,  a  very  unwise  young  man.    His  pupils  at 
Eton  admired  him,  as  one  of  them  at  Athene  told  me;  but 
he,  in  1884,  gave  up  his  place  at  Eton,  and  went  to  reside 
in  London,  where  I  found  him  in  the  summer  of  1890,  after 
some  correspondence  with  him  over  the  career  of  Thoreau, 
whose  life  he  had  written  a  few  years  earlier.    It  seems 
that  he  was  a  mountain-climber  from  boyhood  in  Britain, 
but  rather  against  his  will  as  a  boy,  for  he  relates  how 
he,  a  sixth-form  boy  at  Eton,  was  sent  as  tutor  to  a  lower- 
form  boy,  nephew  of  a  bishop,  to  pass  the  summer  holidays 
at  a  village  in  Carnarvon: 


With  shame  I  confess  that  both  pupil  and  tutor  pre- 
ferred the  allurements  of  the  shore  to  the  austerities  of 
the  Welch  hights;  but  the  bishop,  proud  of  traversing  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  diocese  on  foot,  was  bent  on 
finding  his,  and  our,  way  to  the  little  turn  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  3000  feet.    Even  now  I  see  him, 
as  he  waved  his  stick  encouragingly  from  some  far  head- 
land, while  we  boys  lagged  wearily  behind,  and  wondered 
at  the  climbing  propensities  of  bishops .  When  an  irrever- 
ent groan,   "O  what  a  fool  the  bishop  is!"  escaped  from  my 
pupil's  lips,  I  inexcusably  failed  to  reprove  him. 

But  as  another  fallen  spirit  remarks  in  Milton: 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  element; 

the  woes  of  Eton  became  the  pleasures  of  Cambridge  and 
later  years,  and  the  student  Salt  "was  soon  bitten  with  the 
same  mountain  madness,"  and  now  furnishes  a  manual  for 
the  hundreds  or  thousands  who  have  vulgarized  the  moun- 
tain-climbing of  Wales  and  Cumberland.    He  says: 

What  are  the  requisites  for  the  pilgrim  of  the  moun- 
tains?   Only  two,  — a  strong  purpose  in  his  heart,  and 
stout  nails  in  his  boots.    With  these,  and  with  no  other 
guides  than  map,  compass  and  common  sense,  he  may 
go  his  ways  among  the  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  hills, 
and  see  sights  which  will  make  his  memory  richer. 

If  he  is  wise  enough  to  take  but  little  baggage,  and 
live  on  simplest  foods,  to  shun  the  hotel  and  make  the 
cottage  his  resting  place,  he  will  perhaps  learn  the  full 
and  abiding  happiness  of  the  mountain  life. 

He  quotes  Scott  on  Helvellyn  and  Thoreau  here  and 
there;  but  had  not  seen  the  passage  in  the  Walden  manu- 
scripts, where  the  Walden  hermit  describes  his  visit  to 
the  Catskills  thus: 

I  had  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  saw-miller  on  the  Kau- 
terskill  mountains,  the  summer  of  1844,  and  had  seen  a 
mountain  lake,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  draped  in  the 
mist  which  was  suspended  in  low  wreaths  from  the  dead 
willows  and  bare  firs  that  stood  here  and  there  in  the 
water .    As  the  sun  arose  I  saw  it  throwing  off  its  nightly 
clothing  of  mist;  and  here  and  there  its  soft  ripple  or  its 
smooth  reflecting  surface  was  revealed.   The  white  mists, 
like  ghosts,  were  stealthily  withdrawing  in  every  direc- 
tion into  the  woods,  as  at  the  breaking  up  of  some  noctur- 
nal conventicle.    Why  should  I  find  anything  to  welcome 
me  in  such  a  nook  as  this?  this  faint  reflection,  this  dim 
watery  eye,  --where  in  some  angle  of  the  hills  the  woods 
meet  the  water's  edge,  and  a  gray  tarn  lies  sleeping, 
high  up  in  the  "Pine  Orchard." 

It  is  such  passages  as  this,  often  suppressed  by  the 
writer,  that  explains  why  his  best  biographer  calls  Tho- 
reau 'the  Poet-Naturalist."  He  was  nowhere  more  at 
home  than  among  mountains . 
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(183) 

THE  SPECTRAL  POPULATION  OF  POE'S  CRITICAL 

HADES 

My  friend,  Miss  Phillips,  who  has  written  so  good  a  bi- 
ography of  Fenimore  Cooper,  our  widely  read  novelist,  is 
at  work  on  a  similar  life  of  Poe,  Cooper's  contemporary 
in  the  writing  of  short  stories  and  ejaculations  and  frag- 
mentary snatches  of  verse;  which  have  the  effect  of  being 
torn  from  the  disjected  or  dynamited  poet,  of  whom  Hor- 
ace speaks,  rather  slighting  him .    In  extravagant,  but  in- 
genious fiction,  Poe  distinguished  himself,  in  the  years 
before  and  after  1846;  and  after  his  death,  in  the  untoward 
circumstances  so  well  known,  his  friend,  Griswold,  half- 
patron  and  half-censor,  published  in  1857  a  third  edition  of 
his  "Works"  in  four  volumes,  one  of  which,  "The  Literati," 
seldom  read  now,  and  rather  tiresome  if  read,  is  yet  worth 
reading,  for  the  mixed  and  incongruous  effect  it  cannot  fail 
to  produce.    The  real  merit  of  Poe  as  a  critic  was  strange- 
ly marred  by  defects,  which  Lowell  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
and  which  cannot  escape  any  reader  familiar  with  the  books 
he  undertook  to  review. 

Apart  from  these  defects,  there  was  a  tone  of  arrogance 
and  severity  in  Poe,  incident  to  his  southern  parentage  and 
education,  which,  together  with  his  theory  of  versification, 
incorporated  in  one  of  his  most  sarcastic  reviews,  put  him 
at  variance  with  most  of  the  other  poets  and  prose-writers 
of  his  time.    More  especially,  it  turned  against  him  the 
man,  one  Griswold,  who  by  a  singular  Nemesis,  was  made 
his  biographer  and  editor  by  Poe's  nearest  relatives,  after 
his  strange  and  unexpected  death.    This  gave  Griswold  the 
opportunity  to  libel  his  victim  in  his  own  biography,  which 
he  proceeded  to  do;  and  thus,  on  several  points,  to  mislead 
the  readers  of  Poe  for  a  number  of  years,  as  Poe  had  al- 
ready misled  them  on  other  points  of  less  importance.  At 
first  sight,  and  for  many  reasons,  the  case  seemed  very 
much  against  this  unfortunate  man  of  genius,  — for  such 
Poe  was,  as  defined  by  Lowell  in  his  "Fable  for  Critics" 
of  1848,  --one  of  the  books  which  Poe  alternately  found 
fault  with  and  praised.    Lowell  said: 

There  comes  Poe  with  his  Raven,  like  Barnaby  Rudge,-- 
Three-fifths  of  him  genius,  and  two-fifths  sheer  fudge; 
Who  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  pentameters, 
In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common  sense  damn  meters; 
Who  has  written  some  things  quite  the  best  of  their  kind, 
But  the  heart  somehow  seems  quite  squeezed  out  by  the 
mind. 

It  would  be  hard  to  condense  into  six  lines  of  colloquial 
verse  a  sounder  estimate  of  Poe.    It  could  be  expanded  in 
many  directions,  for  Poe  had  what  the  word  genius  implies, 
a  dash  or  flavor  of  universality.    Emerson  defined  genius 
as  "the  power  to  generalize  from  a  single  instance  "--that 
is,  it  spares  its  possessor  the  labor  of  going  through  a 
long  collection  of  major  and  minor  premises,  in  order  to 
reach  a  certain  conclusion;  that  is,  again,  it  shortens  the 
distance.    But  without  certain  adjuncts  and  qualifiers  of 
genius,  which  Poe  did  not  possess,  it  resembles  in  its  ef- 
fects the  activity  which  Dr.  Holmes,  to  Judge  Hoar,  set- 
ting out  for  a  10-mile  drive  to  Concord,  ascribed  to  a  last 
glass  of  what  our  ancestors  called  "ardent  spirits": 


O,  dont  refuse  it,  Judge  I  it  shortens  the  distance  and 
doubles  the  prospect. 

Poe  lacked  the  inhibitions  of  genius,  or  many  of  them; 
he  also  had  that  fatal  proclivity  to  insanity  which  has  been 
noticed  in  so  many  poets,  and  which  Dryden  has  thus  speci- 
fied: 

Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

So  thin  were  they,  in  Poe's  case,  from  inheritance  and 
physical  constitution,  that  a  single  glass  of  wine  would 
produce  what  his  friends  describe  as  "delirium,"  which 
could  also  be  produced  by  stimulants  merely  mental,  so 
that  a  person  familiar  with  the  manifold  manifestations 
of  madness,  as  I  have  long  been,  would  have  pronounced 
Poe  temporarily  insane,  many  times  when  he  probably 
passed  for  sane.    That  delicate  balance  of  mental  facul- 
ties which  exists  in  persons  highly  endowed  can  easily  be 
jarred  out  of  function;  while  persons  of  lower  endowments 
may  never  rise  or  fall  into  the  condition  where  Poe  often 
found  himself. 

With  all  his  reading,  which  was  considerable  in  several 
languages,  Poe  was  so  convinced  of  his  own  superiority  to 
other  poets  and  critics,  that  he  often  made  ludicrous  mis- 
takes. Thus  in  his  long  treatise  on  versification,  intro- 
duced as  a  clumsy  shield  from  behind  which  he  could  shoot 
barbed  arrows  at  the  obnoxious  Griswold,  both  as  poet  and 
editor,  occurs  this  passage: 

The  Caesura,  --the  word  is  from  the  Greek,  and  sig- 
nifies a  pause, --is  a  foot  composed  of  one  long  syllable 
(equal  in  quantity,  that  is,  to  the  Dactyl,  Anapest,  Iambus 
or  Trochee).    It  is  properly  used  in  English  poetry  to  give 
a  sonorous  close  to  a  verse,  or  to  provide  a  forcible  com- 
mencement in  verse.    We  give  an  example  from  Longfel- 
low, who  uses  it  in  the  latter  case,  without  knowing  of  its 
existence  as  a  distinct  fact: 

"In  the  market  place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry 
old  and  brown." 
Here,  by  reading  the  verse,  the  ear  will  observe  that 
"brown"  (which  is  the  caesura)  consumes  the  same  time 
in  pronouncing  as  any  of  the  trochees  of  which  the  line  is 
composed.    All  our  prosodists  define  the  Caesura  as  a 
pause  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  producing  harmony 
in  a  single  verse  or  couplet,  between  two  members  of  the 
same  verse,  by  which  one  is  placed  in  direct  comparison 
with  the  other .    They  use  it  only  in  an  elocutionary  sense . 
We,  too,  use  the  Caesura  as  a  pause  of  the  voice,  which 
renders  it  equal  in  quantity  to  any  of  the  largest  feet,  and 
at  the  same  time,  gives  to  the  close  of  the  verse,  where 
it  is  most  frequently  found,  a  singular  richness,  as  well 
as  sonorous  fulness  and  force.    When  the  Caesura  termi- 
nates a  verse,  the  poet  can  immediately  step  in  the  next 
into  another  species  of  foot,  without  producing  the  slight- 
est discord. 

Now  would  one  surmise  from  all  this  stuff  that  the 
word  does  not  come  from  the  Greek,  but  the  Latin?  that 
it  does  not  mean  a  pause,  but  a  cut  (from  caedo,  to  cut)? 
that  it  never  ends  a  verse,  but  always  divides  one?    Such 
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is  the  simple  fact,  however;  in  spite  of  which  Poe  goes  on 
thus: 

The  Caesura  has  been  used,  time  out  of  mind,  by  all 
our  poets,  but  with  a  perfect  ignorance  of  its  present  char- 
acter.   This  discovery  was  left  to  Edgar  A.  Poe,  who  has 
spent  more  time  in  analyzing  the  construction  of  our  lan- 
guage than  any  living  grammarian,  analyst  or  critic. 

Poe  was  not  above  criticizing  the  same  book  twice,  more 
favorably  the  second  time  than  the  first;  and  after  censur- 
ing, instructing  and  insulting  his  subject  the  first  time,  he 
gave  Griswold  more  credit  the  second  time,  — in  another 
magazine;  and  it  was  this  notice  which  Griswold  quoted  from 
in  that  volume  of  the  edition  of  1857  ("The  Literati")  which 
contains  the  70  or  80  specters  of  our  literary  Hades  of  60 
years  ago. 

Among  the  Literati  of  1846-57  who  have  survived,  as  au- 
thors still  read  and  debated,  are  the  two  who,  next  to  Gris- 
wold, received  the  sharpest  censure  from  Poe,  --Margaret 
Fuller  and  Ellery  Charming,  her  brother-in-law.  He  indeed 
praised  Miss  Fuller  for  forcible  writing  and  good  criticism, 
especially  for  what  she  said  of  Longfellow;  but  he  is  sure 
that  she  had  not  sufficiently  considered  the  intention  of  the 
Deity  with  regard  to  men  and  women: 

She  judges  women  by  the  heart  and  intellect  of  Miss 
Fuller;  but  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  dozen  Miss 
Fullers  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.    Her  "Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century"  is  a  book  which  few  women  in  the  coun- 
try would  have  written,  and  no  woman  in  the  country  would 
have  published,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Fuller.   I  believe 
she  has  written  much  poetry,  though  she  has  published  lit- 
tle .    That  little  is  tainted  with  the  affectation  of  the  Tran- 
scendentalists,  but  is  brimful  of  the  poetic  sentiment. 

This  seems  to  have  been  Poe's  real  opinion  of  this  dis- 
tinguished woman,  who  is  almost  as  much  read  and  ad- 
mired now  as  she  was  in  her  own  day.   She  died  in  a  ship- 
wreck in  1850  and  some  of  her  last  letters  and  the  details 
of  her  death  are  given  in  my  "Recollections ."    But  when 
Poe  had  occasion  to  mention  her  again  he  changed  his  tone. 
In  the  late  autumn  of  1848  he  wrote: 

Miss  Fuller,  some  time  ago,  in  a  silly  and  conceited 
piece  of  Transcendentalism  which  she  called  an  "Essay 
on  American  literature,"  had  the  consummate  pleasantry 
(after  selecting  from  the  list  of  American  poets,  Cornelius 
Matthews  and  William  Ellery  Channing  for  especial  com- 
mendation), to  speak  of  Longfellow  as  a  booby,  and  of  Low- 
ell as  so  wretched  a  poetaster  as  to  be  disgusting  to  his 
best  friends.    Why  she  said  it  heaven  only  knows,  unless 
it  was  because  she  was  Margaret  Fuller  and  wished  to  be 
taken  for  somebody  else.    As  for  the  two  favorites,  it  is 
really  difficult  to  think  of  them  in  connection  with  poetry, 
without  laughing.    Mr.  Matthews  once  wrote  some  sonnets 
"On  Man,"  and  Mr.  Channing  some  lines  on  a  Tin  Can,  or 
something  of  that  kind;  and  if  the  former  be  not  the  very 
worst  poet  that  ever  existed,  it  is  only  because  he  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Channing. 

Neither  Lowell  in  his  "Fable,"  nor  Poe  in  his  general 
contempt  for  Ellery  Channing,  had  any  real  conception  of 


the  poet  himself,  who  was  more  akin  to  Poe,  in  his  genius 
and  its  limitations,  than  either  of  them  was  aware.    Both 
were  born  in  Boston,  but  neither  Channing  nor  Poe  had 
much  of  the  Bostonian  in  their  make-up.    If  more  of  the 
persistence  and  patience  of  Poe  had  gone  into  Channing 
and  more  of  the  generosity  and  humanity  of  Channing  had 
gone  into  Poe  they  would  both  have  been  very  distinguished 
poets.    The  much  longer  life  of  Channing  (83  years)--for 
Poe  died  in  his  41st  year — gave  to  the  survivor,  with  his 
life-long  habits  of  quiet  study,  a  vastly  larger  vocabulary, 
in  more  languages ,  than  Poe  had  at  his  disposal .    Poverty 
of  language,  along  with  fertility  of  fancy,  accounts  for 
much  of  defect  in  the  style  of  Poe,  who  was  constantly  re- 
peating himself.    Channing,  on  the  contrary,  became  ob- 
scure from  excess  of  words,  which  he  lacked  the  patience 
to  arrange  with  logical  and  grammatical  precision.    As 
a  grammarian  Poe  was  far  more  correct  and  Channing's 
carelessness  extended  to  his  rhythms,  which  varied  be- 
tween exquisite  and  slipshod,  in  a  manner  more  extraor- 
dinary, even  than  Bronson  Alcott's.    The  verses  in  that 
curious  volume  of  two  years  ago,   "Little  Women  Letters 
From  the  House  of  Alcott,"  are  an  evidence  of  this.    Lou- 
isa acquired  a  better  rhythm  than  her  father  did;  although 
he,  before  he  ceased  writing  verse,  at  the  age  of  83,  had 
overcome  some  of  the  rhythmic  difficulties  of  his  middle- 
age  versifying.    The  natures  of  all  these  persons  were 
too  poetic  to  allow  that  cool  rhetorical  discipline,  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  the  most  expressive  verse  in  any 
language . 
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(184) 
A  REVIEW  OF  HAWTHORNE'S  OUR  OLD  HOME 

A  new  book  by  Hawthorne  will  invite  readers  not  only 
here  but  in  England  and  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
for  his  novels  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  civilized  world,  and  have  everywhere  excit- 
ed admiration  and  piqued  curiosity.    This  volume  cannot 
claim  to  rank  with  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  The  House  of 
Seven  Gables,  for  power  and  beauty,  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  as  eagerly  read  as  another  tale  like  those 
would  be,  for  it  is  more  personal,  more  autobiographical 
than  any  of  his  books.    The  great  public  having  tasted  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  quality  as  a  novelist  are  now  curious  to  know 
something  about  himself,  his  own  feelings  and  opinions. 
These  sketches  of  his  official  and  unofficial  life  in  England 
will  go  far  to  gratify  this  natural  thirst  for  personalities. 
For  while  we  have  many  happy  touches  of  description, 
many  sharp  and  clear  phototypes  of  our  English  cousins 
and  their  belongings,  we  have  still  more  a  picture  of  the 
writer's  own  mind.    However  unlike  in  other  respects,  in 
this  he  is  the  very  double  of  Horace's  Lucilius,  -- 

Quo  fit  ut  omnis 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Vita  senis. 

(Not  that  we  would  imply  that  our  novelist  is  old,  though 
possibly  Lucilius  would  have  made  the  same  objection  to 
be  himself  so  styled.) 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
this  book  and  Mr.  Emerson's  "English  Traits,"  where  the 
personal  element  is  almost  totally  left  out.   It  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Emerson  can  bring  himself  to  mention 
his  conversations  with  Landor  and  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle. 
He  does  indeed  print  his  after  dinner  speech  at  Manchester 
(which  we  think  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  never  done)  but  it  is 
because  that  contributes  to  what  he  is  everywhere  striving 
for,  --a  delineation  of  the  English  race.    To  draw  this  pic- 
ture, without  fear  or  favor  and  without  mixing  himself  with 
his  colors,  is  Emerson's  aim,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  it 
so  well  as  to  leave  all  who  come  after  him  in  a  kind  of  de- 
spair.   There  has  been  no  such  work  since  Tacitus  with 
love  and  indignation  sketched  our  German  ancestors;  and 
the  one  book  continues  master  to  complete  the  work. 

But  Mr.  Hawthorne,  with  all  his  wit  and  fancy,  never 
rises  to  that  clear  vision  which  entitles  him  to  speak  with 
authority  of  the  characteristics  of  any  people.    His  world 
is  not  that  of  the  philosopher,  nor  even  of  the  poet;  his 
perception  is  quick  but  partial;  he  relates  better  than  he 
observes,  and  observes  better  than  he  generalizes.   In  this 
as  in  some  other  things  he  is  eminently  English,  and  it  is 
this  perhaps,  which  has  made  him  so  popular  in  England. 
He  is  no  radical,  no  uncomfortable  moralist,  none  of  those 
who  turn  the  world  up  side  down.    He  is  not  good  at  trac- 
ing cause  and  effect,  nor  fond  of  attacking  an  evil  that  he 
happens  to  stumble  upon;  still  less  of  going  out  of  his  way 
to  find  one  to  attack.    This  constitution  of  mind,  in  a  man 
withdrawn  from  active  life,  peculiarly  unfits  him  for  giv- 
ing any  sound  judgment  on  our  own  affairs,  and  the  man 
engaged  in  them,  and  we  sincerely  regret  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne should  have  stepped  aside  from  the  paths  of  litera- 
ture, which  he  adorns,  to  the  battle-field  of  politics  and 


ideas,  where  he  is  sure  to  lose  his  way  and  miss  his  col- 
ors.   Once  or  twice  he  has  done  so  in  this  volume,  and 
more  particularly  in  his  letter  of  dedication,  which  will 
renew  the  pain  with  which  American  scholars  read  his  Life 
of  Pierce  in  1852 .    Much  may  be  pardoned  to  the  warmth  of 
college  friendship,  something  to  the  delusion  of  the  demo- 
cratic name  which  for  years  misled  other  literary  men  be- 
sides Mr.  Hawthorne;  but  that  any  man  whose  moral  sense 
is  so  far  developed  as  to  know  the  difference  between  rob- 
bery and  alms -giving,  between  the  good  Samaritan  and  the 
thieves  who  "governed"  the  poor  traveller  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  should  still  call  Pierce  a  "patriot,"  passes  our 
comprehension. 

But  we  will  not  dwell  on  a  topic  so  unpleasant,  and  gladly 
turn  from  it  the  undisputed  charms  of  the  book.    And  first 
we  ought  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the  style.    In  these  latter 
days  the  good  old  notions  of  our  grandfathers  about  the 
"English  classics"  and  "style  in  writing,"  have  been  pretty 
much  forgotten  or  disdained.    The  graceful  mannerisms  of 
Addison,  the  stately  antitheses  of  Gibbon,  the  massive  re- 
dundance of  Johnson,  the  magnificent  cumulation  of  Burke 
have  become  obsolete;  and  with  them,  too  generally,  the 
serious  effort  after  elegance  in  writing.    To  be  startling 
or  funny  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  today .    But  Mr . 
Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  few  living  writers  who  have  profit- 
ed in  the  point  of  style  by  long  familiarity  with  the  English 
writers  of  the  18th  century.    Neither  France  nor  Germany 
have  left  their  mark  upon  him,  still  less  has  he  fallen  into 
the  hasty,  affected  manner  of  the  young  Englishmen,  of 
whom  the  Kingsleys  are  a  type .    He  writes  the  English  of 
Addison  modernized,  --of  Charles  Lamb,  modified  by  the 
differences  of  character  and  country.    For  when  we  spoke 
of  him  as  English  in  some  of  his  traits,  we  did  not  forget 
that  he  is  eminently  American  and  New  English.    Irving 
might  have  been  an  Englishman,  and  written  the  same 
books,  but  Hawthorne  never.    The  subtle  influences  of 
climate  and  scenery  and  institutions  have  penetrated  his 
whole  mental  structure  and  given  its  every  fibre  the  New 
England  character. 

We  doubt  even  if  this  book  does  not  cost  him  some  of 
his  English  renown.    It  is  too  American;  it  asserts  too 
much  for  self-complacent  Britain  the  actual  existence  of 
a  country  on  this  side  of  the  water  distinct  and  different 
from  anything  within  the  four  seas.    Nay,  it  even  ventures 
to  make  comparisons  and  take  to  task  for  certain  things  in 
which  England  is  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  America.   This 
will  never  be  allowed  to  pass  current  with  the  Saturday  Re- 
view and  Blackwood «,    We  trust  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  laid  his 
account  to  meet  the  torrent  of  supercilious  criticism  which 
is  at  this  moment  flowing  from  the  reservoirs  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.    We  are  not  sure  that  the  "simple  and  hon- 
est tendency  to  batter  one  another's  persons"  which  he 
mentions  as  a  trait  of  the  English,  may  not  be  illustrated 
by  some  of  them  if  they  happen  to  meet  him  immediately 
after  reading  what  he  says  of  English  women,  or  the  Eng- 
lish poor.    But  what  wealth  of  description  and  illustration 
goes  into  those  very  passages!   What  humor,  sometimes 
of  the  dismal  sort,  --what  quaint  fancies,  what  grotesque 
and  sombre  imaginings!    Take,  for  instance  the  story  of 
the  two  weddings  in  the  Manchester  Cathedral,  or  the  de- 
scription of  the  poor  women  tending  and  correcting  their 
squalid  brats  in  the  public  street.    Or,  for  a  less  piteous 
example,  take  this  account  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  with  its 
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illustrious  captives,  Raleigh  and  the  rest  roaming  through 
the  dripping  corridors;  or  the  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey 
and  its  monuments,  among  them  the  statue  of  Wilberforce, 
"with  a  finger  under  his  chin,  I  believe,  or  applied  to  the 
side  of  his  nose,  or  to  some  equally  familiar  purpose";  or 
the  description  of  Leigh  Hunt,  of  whom  "I  should  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  decide  which  was  his  genuine  and  stable  predica- 
ment, --youth  or  age";  or  the  sketch  of  "Bluebeard  and  a  new 
wife,  travelling  in  their  honeymoon,  and  dining  among  other 
distinguished  strangers,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  table."   This 
whole  chapter,  by  the  way,  on  "Civic  Banquets"  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  characteristic,  and  as  a  piece  of  quiet  humor 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  Lamb's  or  Addison's 
essays. 

We  have  no  space  today  for  extended  quotations  from  the 
book,  but  [will  refer  to]  pages  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  already  appeared .    It  will  add  little 
to  Mr.  Hawthorne's  established  fame,  but  it  will  make  him 
more  familiarly  known  where  he  is  now  perhaps  only  ad- 
mired and  criticised. 


(185) 
A  REVIEW  OF  THOREAU'S  EXCURSIONS 

This  book  alone  is  enough  to  make  memorable  the  pub- 
lishing harvest  home  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields.    It  is 
the  ripe  fruit  of  serious  thought  and  mellow  humor,  brought 
from  the  gardens  of  one  who  when  he  died  left  no  peer  and 
no  second  among  the  scholars  of  New  England.    Of  course 
we  mean  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  of  literature,  for  there 
were  whole  fields  which  he  never  touched  or  even  saw.   He 
limited  himself  strictly  to  his  own  demesnes,  and  intruded 
on  no  neighbor's  premises.    Sharpsighted  critics  used  to 
charge  him  with  imitating  Emerson,  just  as  the  same  crit- 
ics used  to  speak  of  Emerson  as  an  imitator  of  Carlyle;  but 
in  truth  he  could  not  be  an  imitator  of  any  body.    He  was  so 
full  of  himself  and  his  own  genius  that  he  overflowed  with 
that,  and  impressed  himself  on  others  much  more  than  they 
on  him . 

Mr.  Emerson  has  contributed  to  this  volume  the  sketch 
which  was  at  first  his  funeral  oration,  and  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  where  also  several  of  these 
Essays  were  first  printed.    Others  are  much  older,  and 
were  first  published  in  the  Dial  and  other  Magazines  twenty 
years  ago.    Two  of  them --"The  Landlord"  and  "The  Winter 
Walk"  were  reprinted  by  us  six  months  ago,  and  thus  per- 
haps brought  to  the  notice  of  the  publishers.    The  last  Essay 
--Moonlight,  has  never  appeared  in  print.    All  of  them  are 
of  wonderful  excellence- -yet  very  diverse  in  their  manner. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  ripening  of  Thoreau's  powers  in  this 
succession  of  papers  written  at  intervals  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life.    There  is  more  glow  in  the  earlier 
pieces,  more  substance  and  wealth  of  thought  in  the  later, 
--but  the  same  quaint  humor  runs  through  all,  and  in  all  is 
seen  that  noble  moral  quality,  that  profound  insight  which 
Mr.  Emerson  well  describes: 

His  robust  common  sense,  armed  with  stout  hands,  keen 
perceptions,  and  strong  will,  cannot  yet  account  for  the  su- 
periority which  shone  in  his  simple  and  hidden  life.    I  must 
add  the  cardinal  fact  that  there  was  an  excellent  wisdom  in 
him,  proper  to  a  rare  class  of  men,  which  showed  him  the 


material  world  as  a  means  and  symbol.    This  discovery, 
which  sometimes  yields  to  poets  a  casual  and  interrupted 
light,  serving  for  the  ornament  of  their  writing,  was  in 
him  an  unsleeping  insight;  and,  whatever  faults  or  ob- 
structions of  temperament  might  cloud  it,  he  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

In  his  youth,  he  said,  one  day,   "The  other  world  is  all 
my  art;  my  pencils  will  draw  no  other;  my  jack-knife  will 
cut  nothing  else;  I  do  not  use  it  as  a  means."   This  was 
the  muse  and  genius  that  ruled  his  opinions,  conversa- 
tion, studies,  work,  and  course  of  life.    This  made  him 
a  searching  judge  of  men.    At  first  glance  he  measured 
his  companion,  and,  though  insensible  to  some  fine  traits 
of  culture,  could  very  well  report  his  weight  and  calibre. 
And  this  made  the  impression  of  genius  which  his  conver- 
sation often  gave,    (p.  17.) 

It  is  perhaps  in  Thoreau's  poetry  that  the  justice  of 
this  delineation  is  best  seen,  for  in  his  prose  there  is  so 
much  besides,  --so  many  wise  maxims,  so  much  that  is 
charming  as  description,  or  as  history,  that  we  do  not 
always  notice  the  thread  on  which  all  this  is  strung.    But 
in  his  verses  the  moral  quality  is  clearly  seen,  the  pover- 
ty of  his  measure,  oftentimes,  only  aiding  in  this  effect. 

That  wonderful  poem  of  his  which  we  printed  some 
months  ago,  and  which  Mr.  Emerson  quotes  here--"In- 
spiration,"--is  the  best  example  of  what  we  are  saying. 
But  every  line  that  he  wrote  breathes  it.    Mr.  Emerson 
says  with  fine  truth,  — 

His  riddles  were  worth  the  reading,  and  I  confide,  that 
if  at  any  time  I  do  not  understand  the  expression,  it  is  yet 
just.    Such  was  the  wealth  of  his  truth  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  him  to  use  words  in  vain.    His  poem  entitled 
"Sympathy"  reveals  the  tenderness  under  that  triple  steel 
of  stoicism,  and  the  intellectual  subtilty  it  could  animate. 
His  classic  poem  on  "Smoke"  suggests  Simonides,  but  is 
better  than  any  poem  of  Simonides.    His  biography  is  in 
his  verses.    His  habitual  thought  makes  all  his  poetry  a 
hymn  to  the  cause  of  causes,  the  Spirit  which  vivifies  and 
controls  his  own.    (p.  26.) 

Of  his  peculiar  humor,  almost  every  page  will  furnish 
a  specimen.    Here  is  one,  perhaps  as  good  as  any,  from 
his  essay  on  Autumnal  Tints—almost  the  last  which  he 
wrote. 

THE  UNHAPPY  VILLAGE 

Show  me  two  villages,  one  embowered  in  trees  and 
blazing  with  all  the  glories  of  October,  the  other  a  mere- 
ly trivial  and  treeless  waste,  or  with  only  a  single  tree 
or  two  for  suicides,  and  I  shall  be  sure  that  in  the  latter 
will  be  found  the  most  starved  and  bigoted  religionists  and 
the  most  desperate  drinkers .    Every  washtub  and  milkcan 
and  gravestone  will  be  exposed.    The  inhabitants  will  dis- 
appear abruptly  behind  their  barns  and  houses,  like  des- 
ert Arabs  amid  their  rocks,  and  I  shall  look  to  see  spears 
in  their  hands.    They  will  be  ready  to  accept  the  most  bar- 
ren and  forlorn  doctrine,  — as  that  the  world  is  speedily 
coming  to  an  end,  or  has  already  got  to  it,  or  that  they 
themselves  are  turned  wrong  side  outwards .    They  will 
perchance  crack  their  dry  joints  at  one  another  and  call 
it  a  spiritual  communication,    (p.  250.) 
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For  beauty  of  description  few  passages  can  excel  the 
picture  of  Night,  which  we  find  in  the  last  essay  in  the 
book, --rather  a  poem,  indeed,  than  an  essay, --but  taken, 
as  all  these  passages  are,  from  his  own  beautiful  experi- 
ences: 

Many  men  walk  by  day;  few  walk  by  night.    It  is  a  very 
different  season.    Take  a  July  night,  for  instance.    About 
ten  o'clock,  --when  man  is  asleep  and  day  fairly  forgotten, 
--the  beauty  of  moonlight  is  seen  over  lonely  pastures 
where  cattle  are  silently  feeding.    On  all  sides  novelties 
present  themselves.    Instead  of  the  sun  there  are  the  moon 
and  stars,  instead  of  the  wood-thrush  there  is  the  whip- 
poor-will,  — instead  of  the  butterflies  in  the  meadows,  fire- 
flies, winged  sparks  of  fire!  who  would  have  believed  it? 

What  kind  of  cool,  deliberate  life  dwells  in  those  dewy 
abodes  associated  with  a  spark  of  fire? 

So  man  has  fire  in  his  eyes,  or  blood,  or  brain.    Instead 
of  singing  birds,  the  half -throttled  note  of  a  cuckoo  flying 
over,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  the  intenser  dream  of 
crickets.    But  above  all,  the  wonderful  trump  of  the  bull- 
frog, ringing  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

The  potatoe  vines  stand  upright,  the  corn  grows  apace, 
the  bushes  loom,  the  grain-fields  are  boundless.    On  our 
open  river  terraces,  once  cultivated  by  the  Indian,  they 
appear  to  occupy  the  ground  like  an  army,  --their  heads 
nodding  in  the  breeze.    Small  trees  and  shrubs  are  seen 
in  the  midst,  overwhelmed  as  by  an  inundation.    The  shad- 
ows of  rocks  and  trees,  and  shrubs  and  hills,  are  more 
conspicuous  than  the  objects  themselves. 

The  slightest  irregularities  in  the  ground  are  revealed 
by  the  shadows,  and  what  the  feet  find  comparatively 
smooth,  appears  rough  and  diversified  in  consequence. 
For  the  same  reason  the  whole  landscape  is  more  varie- 
gated and  picturesque  than  by  day.    The  smallest  recesses 
in  the  rocks  are  dim  and  cavernous;  the  ferns  in  the  wood 
appear  of  tropical  size.    The  sweet  fern  and  indigo  in  ever- 
green wood-paths  wet  you  with  dew  up  to  your  middle.    The 
leaves  of  the  shrub-oak  are  shining  as  if  a  liquid  were  flow- 
ing over  them .    The  pools  seen  through  the  trees  are  as 
full  of  light  as  the  sky.    "The  light  of  the  day  takes  refuge 
in  their  bosoms,"  as  the  Purana  says  of  the  ocean. 

All  white  objects  are  more  remarkable  than  by  day.    A 
distant  cliff  looks  like  a  phosphorescent  space  on  a  hillside. 
The  woods  are  heavy  and  dark.    Nature  slumbers.    You  see 
the  moonlight  reflected  from  particular  stumps  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  forest,  as  if  she  selected  what  to  shine  on. 
These  small  fractions  of  her  light  remind  one  of  the  plant 
called  moon-seed,  --as  if  the  moon  were  sowing  it  in  such 
places . 

There  is  in  this  description  the  utmost  fidelity  to  the 
fact  described,  but  there  is  much  more.    Here  is  "the  vi- 
sion and  the  faculty  divine,"  without  which  mere  accuracy 
of  detail  is  as  dull  as  an  auctioneer's  catalogue.    These 
pictures  not  only  are  painted  to  our  outward  sight,  but, 
more  truly  than  Wordsworth's  daffodils, 


throp.    We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  assert  that  there 
is  no  other  difference,  or  that  Winthrop  approximates  to 
the  genius  of  Thoreau  in  such  writing;  but  there  is  a  real 
excellence  in  his  descriptions,  nevertheless,  and  they  are 
unique  in  their  way.    But  it  is  the  life  of  cities,  the  actual 
external  life,  that  Winthrop  transfers  to  his  descriptive 
pages,  while  Thoreau  subsoils  nature,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  deep  furrow  of  his  own  interior  intellectual  life.    How 
sweetly  too,  sometimes,  does  the  warmth  of  his  affections, 
the  cheerful  brightness  of  his  spirit- -to  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son hardly  does  justice  in  his  memoir--shine  through  and 
illuminate  his  thought.    The  very  Spirit  of  the  Afternoon 
smiles  out  from  the  page  on  which  we  read  these  words  of 
grace  and  cheer  and  assured  faith; 

SUNSET  AND  SUNRISE 

The  sun  sets  on  some  retired  meadow,  where  no  house 
is  visible,  with  all  the  glory  and  splendor  that  it  lavishes 
on  cities,  and  perchance,  as  it  never  has  set  before,  — 
where  there  is  but  a  solitary  marsh-hawk  to  have  his  wings 
gilded  by  it,  or  only  a  musquash  looks  out  from  his  cabin, 
and  there  is  some  little  black  veined  brook  in  the  midst  of 
the  marsh,  just  beginning  to  meander,  winding  slowly  round 
a  decaying  stump.   We  walked  in  so  pure  and  bright  a  light, 
gilding  the  withered  grass  and  leaves,  so  softly  and  serene- 
ly bright,  I  thought  I  had  never  bathed  in  such  a  golden 
flood,  without  a  ripple  or  a  murmur  to  it.    The  west  side 
of  every  wood  and  rising  ground  gleamed  like  the  boundary 
of  Elysium,  and  the  sun  on  our  backs  seemed  like  a  gentle 
herdsman  driving  us  home  at  evening. 

So  we  saunter  toward  the  Holy  Land,  till  one  day  the  sun 
shall  shine  more  brightly  than  ever  he  has  done,  shall  per- 
chance shine  into  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  light  up  our 
whole  lives  with  a  great  awakening  light,  as  warm  and  se- 
rene and  golden  as  on  a  bank-side  in  autumn,    (p.  213.) 

But  we  must  quote  no  more  from  this  fascinating  work. 
The  modest  title  of  "Excursions,"  which  the  editor  has 
chosen,  covers  a  great  deal.    They  are  excursions  into 
other  and  fairer  fields  than  we  daily  walk  in;  they  lead  us 
to  serene  heights  of  contemplation,  to  green  valleys  and 
wide  pastures  of  gentle  thought  and  manly  purpose. 

There  love  is  warm,  and  youth  is  young, 
And  poetry  is  yet  unsung, 
For  virtue  still  adventures  there, 
And  freely  breathes  her  native  air. 
And  ever,  if  you  hearken  well, 
You  still  may  hear  its  vesper  bell, 
And  tread  of  high-souled  men  go  by, 
Their  thoughts  conversing  with  the  sky. 

They  will  remain  among  the  few  permanent  results  of 
the  literary  activities  of  our  time  and  country,  to  testify 
that  here  by  our  slow  streams  and  amid  our  humble  land- 
scape walked  a  man  devoted  to  the  purest  love  of  Nature 
and  the  Muses. 


They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 

And  herein  consists  a  great  difference,  between  Tho- 
reau's  descriptions  of  nature  and  those  of  Theodore  Win- 
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(186) 
A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THEODORE  PARKER 


The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,  edit- 
ed by  John  Weiss,  and  copyrighted  by  Joseph  Lyman,  is  the 
most  important  contribution  to  American  literature  during 
the  year  1863,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.    We  speak  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  past 
year,  because  the  book  was  finished  then,  though  for  vari- 
ous reasons  it  did  not  appear  until  1864.    Its  chief  value, 
of  course,  lies  in  the  letters,  journals,  and  other  papers 
of  Parker's  which  it  contains,  but  these  are  priceless.   No 
such  collection  of  good  sayings  on  literature  and  life  has 
been  seen  in  English  since  Boswell's  Johnson,  — to  say  noth- 
ing of  what  is  a  greater  excellence,  the  earnest  humanity 
and  profound  political  and  moral  wisdom  which  these  vol- 
umes contain. 

Of  all  men  that  have  ever  lived  in  New  England,  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Theodore  Parker  are  the  most  encyclo- 
pedic, and  the  most  representative.    Others  have  excelled 
them  in  special  genius, --we  need  only  mention  Franklin's 
contemporary,  Edwards,  and  Parker's  friend  Emerson. 
Some  have  more  purely  embodied  the  stern  enthusiasm  of 
New  England,  as  for  instance,  John  Brown,  but  these  two, 
Franklin  and  Parker,  have  absorbed  and  given  out  more  of 
that  which  enters  into  the  general  New  England  character, 
than  any  who  can  be  named .    We  do  not  mean  to  say  they 
were  alike,  --far  from  it--but  they  were  both  great,  and 
great  in  the  same  way.    They  both  had,  in  large  measure, 
that  comprehensive  common  sense,  which,  if  never  found 
combined  with  the  highest  genius  in  Art,  or  Poetry,  or  Sci- 
ence, is  in  itself  an  attribute  of  no  mean  order  of  genius. 
This  gives  the  power  to  understand  and  interpret  the  aver- 
age thought  of  average  minds,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
the  broad  sympathies  which  make  the  great  philanthropist. 
The  French  used  to  call  Franklin,   'Friend  of  the  Human 
Race,"  and  few  men  have  better  deserved  the  title.    Par- 
ker's claim  to  it  is  not  yet  so  clear,  but  it  will  one  day  be 
recognized,  and  he  will  be  seen  to  have  done  in  another 
crisis  of  our  national  history,  and  in  another  mode,  what 
Franklin  did  for  us  before  and  during  the  Revolution. 

In  scholarly  culture,  as  in  moral  purity  and  religious 
fervor,  Parker  was  superior  to  Franklin.    It  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  men  who  judged  others  by  the  low  standard  of 
learning,  to  which  they  conformed  themselves,  to  sneer  at 
Parker  as  a  "superficial  scholar,"  a  great  reader  of  books 
indiscriminately  taken,  and  carelessly  used.    These  vol- 
umes will  do  something  to  dispel  this  illusion,  but  only 
those  who  knew  him,  and  who  saw  him  day  after  day,  and 
year  by  year,  adding  to  his  vast  stores  of  the  most  varied 
learning,  freshening  it  by  use,  correcting  it  by  every  hint 
from  every  person  and  thing  within  his  reach,  --who  saw 
him  confronting  questions  the  most  diverse  and  difficult, 
and  never  yielding  till  he  had  mastered  them,  who  heard 
him  pour  out  the  affluence  of  his  conversation,  not  for 
show  nor  for  pride,  but  in  the  mere  amplitude  of  his  pow- 
ers; only  these  can  tell  how  far  he  exceeded  in  the  con- 
quests of  the  intellect,  all  his  contemporaries.    Like  Bacon 
he  had  taken  all  learning  to  be  his  province,  and  he  had  sub- 
jected it  by  strict  methods,  and  made  it  tributary  to  the  no- 
blest uses.    He  was,  and  long  must  remain,  the  great 
American  scholar. 

But  it  was  not  this  which  made  him  so  eminent,  --not  so 


much  his  intellectual  as  his  moral  and  affectional  quali- 
ties, which  gave  him  his  hold  on  men.    His  opinions  are 
matters  of  dispute;  some  of  them  will  never  be  accepted- - 
some  of  them  ought  not  to  be.    But  his  fidelity  to  the  Right, 
his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  poor,  his  towering  and  in- 
domitable courage,  his  fervor  of  love  to  God  and  man,  can 
never  be  forgotten,  nor  will  they  long  be  subjects  of  con- 
troversy.   He  was  the  man  of  all  others  whose  word  was 
sure,  whose  friendship  was  firm.    He  valued  his  good 
name,  his  scholastic  ease,  the  society  of  his  peers,  but 
he  held  the  rights  of  the  most  friendless  and  hated  negro 
of  more  account  than  all.    His  time,  his  purse,  his  repu- 
tation, his  life,  were  at  the  service  of  the  poorest  of  his 
fellow  men.    He  had  need  of  all  his  courage  and  all  his 
weapons  in  the  arena  where  his  conscience  placed  him . 
Yet  his  life  was  not  all  warfare,  but  largely  filled  with 
tender  love  and  beneficent  deeds .    He  knew  how  to  encour- 
age youth,  and  comfort  age;  the  best  part  of  his  charity 
was  the  warm  heart  behind  the  gift. 

Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  felicitous  eulogy  on  his  friend 
(which  we  wonder  Mr.  Weiss  does  not  quote),  said  the 
right  word  when  he  called  him  "the  generous, "--for  no 
man  was  more  so.    He  was  generous  with  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed, --to  share  was  as  natural  to  him,  as  to  hoard  is 
with  others.    His  treasure  was  not  his  till  he  had  found 
some  one  to  partake  it  with  him,  --his  hospitality  was  the 
most  liberal  and  the  most  genuine.    In  his  public  criticisms 
lie  often  passed  for  uncharitable,  but  that  was  his  sacrifice 
to  Duty  and  Conscience;  in  private  none  was  more  tolerant, 
and  forgiving.    With  such  qualities  of  the  heart--such  daunt- 
less courage,  tempered  with  such  womanly  love--no  wonder 
that  he  found  hosts  of  friends,  as  well  as  of  foes.    His  ene- 
mies were  the  enemies  of  his  opinions,  his  friends  were 
lovers  of  himself. 

O  Douglas,  Douglas, 
Tender  and  true! 

The  New  England  preacher  earned  the  lament  for  the 
Scottish  baron. 

We  must  complain  that  these  volumes  are  not  well  edit- 
ed.   Yet  we  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  labor  and  ef- 
fort which  has  been  lavished  on  them .    To  prepare  such  a 
book  is  no  light  task,  and  it  is  manifest  that  no  slight  toil 
has  gone  into  it.    We  doubt  if  Mr.  Weiss  could  have  done 
the  work  better,  perhaps  no  man  could.    But  there  were 
several  reasons  why  John  Weiss  could  not  adequately  write 
the  life  of  Theodore  Parker. 

In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  know  the  man  he  wrote 
about.    He  had  seen  him,  of  course,  had  heard  his  ser- 
mons, had  probably  been  in  his  house,  but  he  did  not  know 
him.    He  knows  him  now  vastly  better  than  he  ever  did  be- 
fore chance  made  him  his  biographer;  but  what  parishioner 
of  Parker's  will  even  now  accept  his  judgment  of  his  minis- 
ter?   What  young  man  of  the  hundreds  whom  Parker  inspired 
and  befriended,  finds  in  these  ambitious  phrases  of  Mr. 
Weiss,  the  true  portrait  of  the  great  hearted  man  he  loved? 
The  work  done  by  Weiss  is  purely  intellectual,  though  it 
may  have  been  done,  and  no  doubt  was,  with  a  sincere  and 
hearty  purpose  to  portray  the  man  he  was  set  to  describe. 

Then,  of  all  men,  Weiss 's  mental  structure  is  the  most 
opposite  to  Parker's.    Parker  was  plain,  direct,  strong; 
Weiss  is  subtile,  fantastic,  elaborate,  simplicity  is  utterly 
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foreign  to  him.    From  this,  results  that  singular  infelicity 
with  which  he  has  selected  his  passages  and  made  his  criti- 
cisms.   He  has  scarcely  put  in  a  strong  light  any  of  the 
great  features  of  Parker's  mind,  not  that  he  cannot  paint 
them ,  but  that  he  has  failed  to  see  them . 

That  Mr.  Weiss  has  affectionately  devoted  himself  to 
his  work  there  is  abundant  evidence;  but  how  little  he  has 
accomplished!    The  arrangement  of  his  matter  in  the  first 
five  chapters  is  good, — beyond  that  all  is  chaos.    Chrono- 
logical order  may  not  be  the  best,  but  it  is  certainly  better 
than  no  order  at  all.   The  account  of  a  matter  in  the  journals 
is  given  in  one  chapter,  the  same  account  in  letters  in  an- 
other chapter,  perhaps  in  another  volume,  so  that  you  have 
the  feeling  of  going  over  and  over  again  the  same  ground. 
Again,  the  most  important  events  will  be  handled  in  a  page 
or  two,  and  things  comparatively  trifling  occupy  half  a  chap- 
ter.   Whole  subjects,  as  for  instance,  Parker's  parishion- 
al  relation  to  the  28th  Society,  are  scarcely  touched  upon, 
while  a  dozen  pages  are  given  to  a  single  converted  Shaker. 
Then  what  do  we  care  about  the  dimensions  of  the  Music 
Hall,  the  cost  of  the  great  organ,  or  the  reason  why  Frau 
KUehler  applied  for  a  divorce?    This  book  has  other  uses 
than  to  furnish  us  with  guide  book  information  and  city 
items. 

We  have  to  complain,  too,  of  the  uncouth,  unnatural, 
and  often  flippant  style,  which  Mr.  Weiss  uses.    Why  talk 
about  "boning  your  reformer,"  and  afterwards  "boiling" 
him?  about  "clergymen,  spitted  by  traditional  pulpit  pro- 
priety," about  'taking  it  plain," — meaning  the  Golden  Rule? 
But  indeed,  Mr.  Weiss's  rhetoric  defies  all  criticism. 

Inaccuracy  in  small  matters  may  be  overlooked,  but 
there  are  places,  as  in  what  is  said  of  John  Brown,  where 
the  true  statement  is  very  precious.    Parker's  connection 
with  John  Brown  was  something  very  different  from  what 
Mr.  Weiss  has  stated.   Mr.  Weiss's  information  is  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are  inferences  drawn  by  him 
which  are  not  correct,  as  will  appear  even  from  the  letters 
of  Captain  Brown,  which  are  here  printed.    These  letters 
suppose  a  knowledge  of  details  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parker, 
entirely  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  on  pages  161-2  of 
volume  II. 

Then  the  misprints  are  more  numerous  than  should  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  by  a  careful  scholar.    Good  old  Bahr, 
who  has  given  his  life  to  Herodotus,  appears  as  "Baker," 
and  Bishop  Sherlock  masquerades  as  "Sharrolu."    What 
are  "Proeres,"  Mr.  Weiss?  and  "aeras"?  of  what  conju- 
gation are  "rapire"  and  "lugeunt"?    It  is  plain  that  Parker's 
crabbed  scrawl  was  copied  by  some  one  who  did  not  know 
Latin. 

We  might  speak  of  other  and  graver  mistakes,  such  as 
the  alterations  in  the  American  edition,  the  needless  pain 
given  by  many  of  the  personal  allusions,  and  the  complete 
omission  of  some  names  which  Parker  is  known  to  have 
held  dear. 

There  are  absences  of  allusion  which  suggest  Tacitus 
and  his  Eo  ipso  praefulgebant  quod  non  visebantur.    But  we 
have  uttered  censure  enough,  and  will  gladly  opon  our  col- 
umns to  the  pens  that  can  praise.    As  a  whole,  it  is  a  book 
to  congratulate  ourselves  upon;  if  not  all  it  ought  to  have 
been,  it  is  so  much  better  than  it  might  have  been.     We 
shall  no  doubt  have  occasion  to  say  more  about  it. 

(For  sale  in  Boston,  by  Walker,  Wise  and  Company, 
and  S.  R.  Urbino.) 


(187) 
NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE— AN  OBITUARY 

The  sudden  death  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  startled 
the  world  no  less  than  the  strangely  similar  close  of 
Thackeray's  career.    We  may  well  say,  the  world,  for 
our  novelist  had  readers  in  almost  every  language  spoken 
by  civilized  men.    Along  with  the  regret  for  his  loss  will 
come  a  natural  wish  to  know  more  of  the  man  whose  subtle 
genius  has  charmed  so  many  readers. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  were  among  the  most 
considerable  people  of  Salem,  where  he  was  born  in  1804. 
Among  them  was  a  magistrate  who  took  part  in  the  bloody 
drama  of  1692,  to  which  his  descendant  so  often  alludes  in 
his  romances.    His  immediate  ancestors  were  shipmasters; 
his  father  died  on  one  of  his  voyages  when  Hawthorne  was 
but  six  years  old.    His  mother,  who  is  described  as  a  wom- 
an of  great  beauty  and  sensibility,  devoted  herself  to  the 
care  of  her  children,  and  though  far  from  rich,  gave  her 
son  the  advantages  of  a  college  education.    He  finished  his 
preparatory  studies  in  Salem,  and  entered  Bowdoin  College 
in  1821 .    His  friend  Pierce  had  entered  the  preceding  year, 
and  Longfellow  was  his  own  classmate.    So,  too,  was  Jona- 
than Cilley,  whose  early  death  in  a  Congressional  duel  will 
be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers.    In  college  Haw- 
thorne was  noted  for  his  extensive  reading  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  modern  literature,  rather  than  for  his  classical 
attainments. 

While  in  college  he  wrote  his  mother  that  he  could  not 
adopt  either  of  the  professions,  but  meant  to  become  an 
author;  a  purpose,  which  however  lightly  expressed,  he 
set  himself  most  seriously  to  accomplish.    After  graduat- 
ing he  spent  several  years  at  home  with  his  family,  living 
a  very  secluded  life,  and  scarcely  known  beyond  his  own 
immediate  neighborhood.    He  failed  to  impress  his  towns- 
men with  any  conception  of  his  great  powers,  and  there 
are  people  in  Salem  to-day,  we  are  told,  who  can  hardly 
believe  that  'young  Hawthorne"  has  ever  done  anything 
worthy  of  remark.    He  was,  no  doubt,  busy  in  this  inter- 
val with  those  studies  of  men  and  of  books  which  gave  him 
the  materials  for  his  subsequent  works .    That  he  wrote 
much  we  have  no  doubt,  for  a  style  so  perfect  as  his  can 
only  be  the  result  of  labor  and  practice,  but  he  published 
no  book  with  his  name  until  1837,  when  the  Twice  Told 
Tales  appeared  in  a  slender  volume.    They  had  already 
been  printed  in  magazines  and  annuals,  whence  their  name. 
We  are  informed,  too,  of  an  early  novel,  published  anony- 
mously, and  now  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

The  Twice  Told  Tales  gave  Hawthorne  the  first  pleas- 
ures of  renown,  for  though  they  found  few  readers  com- 
pared with  the  millions  who  now  delight  in  his  books,  these 
few  recognized  and  proclaimed  the  genius  of  the  obscure 
author.    He  found  himself  acknowledged  among  the  writers 
of  his  country,  and  became,  by  virtue  of  his  successful  au- 
thorship, one  of  the  valued  contributors  to  the  Democratic 
Review,  a  magazine  of  much  literary  promise,  which  was 
started  in  1837.    Among  its  contributors  were  Bryant,  Ban- 
croft and  Whittier,  and,  at  a  later  day,  Thoreau.    Here 
Hawthorne  published  his  second  series  of  Twice  Told  Tales, 
and  many  of  his  other  sketches  and  tales;  and  here  appeared, 
under  his  editing,  the  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser.    He 
was  attracted  to  the  Democratic  Review  by  his  sympathy 
with  the  party  whose  literary  organ  it  was,  and  with  which 
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he  had  identified  himself  in  his  quiet  way  ever  since  his  col- 
lege days.    Very  early  in  its  pages  we  find  his  biographical 
notice  of  his  classmate  Cilley,  a  brave  and  able  leader  of 
this  party,  whose  death  by  the  hands  of  the  Southern  chiv- 
alry we  have  already  mentioned.    It  is  a  brief  memorial  of 
his  friend,  and  has  entirely  passed  from  the  recollection  of 
most  of  his  readers,  but  deserves  to  be  reprinted  for  the 
warmth  of  friendship  and  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  style 
which  it  displays.    Among  Hawthorne's  earliest  writings 
are  several  little  books  and  some  detached  pieces  intended 
for  children,  and  describing  chiefly  events  in  our  Revolu- 
tionary times,  or  in  the  earlier  history  of  New  England. 
The  Liberty  Tree  and  Grandfather's  Chair  belong  to  this 
period,  and  foreshadow  the  grace  and  fascination  of  his  lat- 
er story  books  for  children,  — his  Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood 
Tales,  and  the  like.    Perhaps  he  may  have  been  led  into  this 
manner  of  writing  by  the  acquaintance  he  had  early  formed 
with  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich  ("Peter  Parley"),  the  great  patron 
of  children  in  those  days.    Mr.  Goodrich  had  printed  some 
of  Hawthorne's  early  pieces,  and  is  said  to  have  employed 
the  talents  of  the  young  author  in  some  of  the  "Peter  Parley" 
series,  especially  the  "Child's  First  Book  of  History." 

In  1838,  Mr.  Bancroft,  then  Collector  of  Boston,  gave 
him  an  office  in  the  Custom  House,  which  he  held  until  a 
change  of  administration  removed  him  in  1841.   In  1841  his 
Twice  Told  Tales  came  out  in  a  second  edition,  and  a  sec- 
ond series  under  the  same  title  appeared  the  same  year. 
About  this  time,  too,  he  joined  the  Associationists  at  Brook 
Farm,  and  spent  some  months  in  that  paradise  of  enthusi- 
asts, with  which,  however,  he  soon  became  dissatisfied. 
He  proposed  to  one  of  his  friends  to  found  another,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  these  visions  of  reforming  the  world  by 
an  improved  mode  of  living  soon  after  gave  place  to  the  hap- 
pier realities  of  domestic  life.    In  July  1842,  he  was  mar- 
ried in  Boston,  but  immediately  went  to  Concord,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Old  Manse,  which  he  has  since  cele- 
brated.   Here  he  spent  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
found  himself  again  in  office,  --this  time  as  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  Salem.    The  story  of  his  life  in  these  two  periods -- 
his  close  and  delighted  intimacy  with  Nature  at  Concord, 
and  his  indoors  imprisonment  among  the  uncongenial  asso- 
ciations of  Salem--has  been  told  by  himself  in  his  introduc- 
tions to  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  printed  in  1846,  and 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  published  four  years  later.    It  would  be 
idle  to  repeat  in  other  words  what  he  has  there  said.   Since, 
however,  Concord  was  the  chosen  home  of  his  later  days, 
to  which  he  returned  again  and  again,  after  many  wander- 
ings, and  in  which  his  remains  now  rest,  we  may  dwell  a 
little  on  his  first  years  there.    Perhaps  Hawthorne's  con- 
nection with  the  Transcendental  school  of  thinkers  and  writ- 
ers, and  especially  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Emerson,  their 
leader,  decided  him  to  fix  himself  in  Concord,  which  was 
then  the  Mecca  of  all  pilgrims  of  hope  in  America.    By 
chance,  too,  the  very  house  which  of  all  others  Hawthorne 
would  have  chosen  to  set  up  his  household  gods  in  was  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  its  aged  owner,  Dr.  Ripley,  the  kins- 
man of  Mr.  Emerson.    It  was  old,  and  connected  with  those 
Revolutionary  memories  which  Hawthorne  loved;  it  had  been 
the  home  of  generations  of  scholars,  and  for  a  time,  of  Em- 
erson himself.    It  stood  close  beside  the  river,  that  high- 
way of  poets,  and  sufficiently  remote  from  the  village  and 
even  the  village  road,  to  satisfy  the  love  of  seclusion, 
which  was  with  Hawthorne  almost  a  passion.    He  came  to 


it,  therefore,  prepared  to  be  happy,  and  in  it  he  passed 
the  happiest  years  of  his  life.   If  he  found  his  intimacy  with 
the  men  whose  genius  attracted  him  less  satisfying  than  he 
had  once  imagined  (as  he  intimates  in  several  passages)  he 
had  his  compensations  in  the  beautiful  Nature  which  there 
surrounded  him,  and  to  which  he  devoted  himself  so  warm- 
ly, as  well  as  in  the  two  or  three  intimate  friendships  he 
formed  there. 

"A  gentle  shepheard  born  in  Arcady, 
Of  gentlest  race  that  ever  shepheard  bore, 
About  the  grassie  banchs  of  Haemony, 
Did  keep  his  sheep,  his  little  stock  and  store. 
Full  carefully  he  kept  them  day  and  night, 
The  fairest  fields;  and  Astrophel  be  hight." 

The  well  sung  companionship  of  Spencer  and  Sidney 
lacked  nothing  of  its  parallel  here. 

In  the  friendly  society  of  the  poet  whose  picture  of  Haw- 
thorne, long  since  drawn,  we  have  to-day  restored  for  our 
readers,  he  spent  whole  days  on  the  stream  or  in  the  woods; 
he  watched  from  his  orchard  the  labors  of  the  bird  and  of 
the  husbandman,  and  added  his  own  toil  to  the  ceaseless 
efforts  of  the  tiller  of  the  glebe.    Such  joys  lingered  long 
in  his  memory,  and  forbade  him  in  after  years  to  pitch  his 
tent  for  permanence  anywhere  but  among  the  green  mead- 
ows of  the  Assabeth  and  the  Musketaquid. 

"To  me,"  he  says,   "there  is  a  peculiar,  quiet  charm  in 
these  broad  meadows  and  gentle  eminences .    They  are  bet- 
ter than  mountains  because  they  do  not  stamp  and  stereo- 
type themselves  into  the  brain,  and  thus  grow  wearisome 
with  the  same  strong  impressions,  repeated  day  after  day. 
A  few  summer  day[s]  among  mountains,  a  lifetime  among 
green  meadows  and  placid  slopes,  with  outlines  forever 
new,  because  continually  fading  out  of  the  memory — such 
would  be  my  sober  choice." 

Amid  such  scenes  he  did,  in  effect  spend  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.    From  Salem  he  removed  to  Lenox, 
where  the  great  fame  of  his  Scarlet  Letter  found  him,  and 
where  he  wrote  the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  the  Wonder 
Book,  and  the  Blithedale  Romance,  all  published  in  1851-2. 
In  the  Spring  of  1852,  he  purchased  a  small  estate  in  Con- 
cord, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "The  Wayside,"  and 
where  his  family  still  reside.    It  had  passed  under  the 
hands  of  Bronson  Alcott,  before  Hawthorne  bought  it,  and 
by  him  had  been  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  grace- 
ful arbors;  subsequently  Mr.  Alcott  had  purchased  the  ad- 
joining grounds,  and  now  the  two  estates  lie  side  by  side, 
the  most  picturesque  residences  in  the  town,  if  we  except 
the  Old  Manse  itself. 

In  1852  also  appeared  the  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,  the 
least  to  be  praised  of  all  Hawthorne's  books;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1853  the  Tanglewood  Tales,  a  continuation  of  the 
Wonder  Book.    Soon  after  the  author  sailed  for  England, 
where  for  four  years  he  held  the  office  of  Consul  at  Liver- 
pool, and  where  he  made  those  studies  of  English  life  and 
scenery  which  have  lately  so  disturbed  our  transatlantic 
cousins,  as  they  read  them  in  Our  Old  Home.    Leaving 
England  in  1857  he  spent  two  or  three  years  on  the  conti- 
nent, returning  home  in  June  1860,  a  few  months  after  his 
Marble  Faun  was  published.    This  romance  his  English 
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publisher  insisted  on  naming  (very  stupidly)  The  Transfor- 
mation;  it  is  full  of  fine  descriptions  of  Italy,  where  the  au- 
thor passed  a  year  after  leaving  England .    Our  Old  Home 
was  published  last  September.    Before  and  since  then  Mr. 
Hawthorne  was  engaged  on  another  romance  which  his  fail- 
ing health  never  allowed  him  to  complete.    For  the  last  six 
months  he  has  been  seriously  ill,  though  few  but  his  inti- 
mate friends  were  aware  of  it;  his  journey  southward  with 
Mr.  Ticknor  in  April  was  undertaken  for  his  health,  but  the 
shock  of  his  friend's  sudden  death  hastened  his  decline.    A 
week  before  his  own  death  he  started  on  a  journey  with  his 
friend,  General  Pierce,  with  whom  he  travelled  leisurely  by 
way  of  Andover  and  Concord,  N.H.,  to  Plymouth,  where  he 
died  in  his  sleep  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  instant.    He  was 
within  a  few  weeks  of  sixty  years  old . 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  any  analysis  of  Hawthorne's 
genius .    His  place  in  American  literature  is  assured  and 
honorable;  it  was  not  accidental,  but  the  late  reward  of  pa- 
tient cultivation  of  the  gifts  he  had .    To  the  surprise  of  Eu- 
ropean critics,  among  our  woods,  without  the  supposed  ad- 
vantages of  travel  or  of  great  libraries,  Hawthorne  pro- 
duced romances  of  which  the  style  was  as  charming  as  the 
spirit  was  peculiar.    The  long  result  of  ages  of  culture  ap- 
peared in  this  denizen  of  the  wilderness,  as  they  thought 
him;  he  alone,  almost,  had  preserved  that  pure  English 
diction  which  the  newspaper  and  the  mob  of  authors  had 
well  nigh  obliterated.    This  in  itself  was  remarkable,  had 
his  success  gone  no  further. 

The  personal  traits  of  a  writer  so  distinguished  cannot 
wholly  be  overlooked,  nor  did  Hawthorne  take  pains  to  con- 
ceal them.    The  shrinking  and  sensitive  nature,  the  warmth 
of  friendship,  the  worship  of  beauty,  the  lack  of  strong  mor- 
al prepossession,  the  love  of  mankind,  coupled  with  great 
shyness  and  reserve  toward  individuals—these  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  all  who  knew  him  as  among  his  characteristics. 
His  aspect  could  not  easily  be  forgotten;  an  unwonted  grace 
played  around  the  features,  and  the  figure  in  themselves  so 
beautiful.    Age  came  slowly  upon  him,  and  touched  his 
youthful  semblance  with  no  unlovely  shade.    Death  even 
presented  himself  veiled  and  caressing,  amid  the  soft  beau- 
ties of  the  vernal  season,  as  if  kindly  Nature  would  soothe 
the  last  hours  of  her  departing  lover,  and  offer  her  tender- 
est  consolations  to  all  that  mourn  his  loss. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children;  his  only  son  has 
been  for  the  last  year  a  student  at  the  University  in  Cam- 
bridge . 

His  funeral  on  Monday  last  was  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  friends,  townsmen  and  strangers.    The  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  who 
officiated  at  Mr.  Hawthorne's  marriage  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.    The  church  of  the  first  parish  in  Concord, 
where  the  obsequies  were  performed  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  the  remains  were  laid  in  the  ceme- 
tery near  by,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Thoreau. 

Nunc  non  e  manibus  illis, 
Nunc  non  e  tumulo,  fortunataque  favilla, 
Nascentur  violae? 


(188) 
THE  GREATNESS  OF  THOREAU'S  MAINE  WOODS 

Thoreau's  Maine  Woods  will  disappoint  some  readers 
who  judge  him  wholly  by  his  brilliant  and  poetical  "Excur- 
sions," for  they  will  not  be  prepared  for  the  solid  prose  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  couched.    If  they 
are  readers  of  Wordsworth,  however,  they  must  remem- 
ber how  often  that  great  poet  is  dull,  how  often  he  only 
gives  us  a  line  or  two  on  a  page  which  we  cannot  forget. 
Like  Wordsworth,  Thoreau  is  so  penetrated  with  the  spir- 
it of  poetry  that  he  can  afford  to  be  dull .    Theodore  Win- 
throp  could  not,  and  so  we  find  his  Life  in  the  Open  Air  a 
continual  shower  of  brightness,  from  which  we  emerge, 
however,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  region  we  have 
travelled  over.    But  whoever  reads  Thoreau  will  have  a 
permanent  picture  of  Maine,  her  forests,  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, her  Indians  and  her  moose.    The  volume  contains 
the  account  of  three  journeys,  one  in  1846,  one  in  1853, 
and  one  in  1857. 

This  constant  celebration  of  the  Indian  and  his  native 
characteristics  should  be  carefully  attended  to  by  all  read- 
ers of  the  book,  for  it  is  the  only  result  we  are  likely  to 
see  of  Thoreau's  researches  into  the  history  and  qualities 
of  the  North  American  Indian.    It  was  his  purpose  to  write 
a  book  on  this  topic,  and  he  had  collected  great  heaps  of 
matter  relating  to  it.    He  was  for  years  a  diligent  reader 
of  Charlevoix  and  the  Jesuit  Relations;  he  had  mastered 
Schoolcraft  and  every  other  writer  of  sense  and  nonsense 
on  the  subject;  but  he  never  threw  his  work  into  definite 
form,  and  no  editor  can  make  much  of  his  collections. 
All  the  more,  therefore,  will  his  friends  prize  this  book 
in  which  an  Indian  is  the  central  figure. 

We  could  go  on  quoting  at  much  greater  length  from  a 
volume  so  rich,  but  we  will  no  further  anticipate  the  read- 
er's pleasure.    Let  him  take  the  book  in  his  summer  jour- 
ney and  read  it  among  the  mountains  or  in  the  woods  which 
it  describes;  let  him  not  be  content  with  a  single  reading, 
but  go  back  to  it  again  and  again.    He  may  do  so  safely,  in 
the  consciousness  that  what  he  is  reading  now  the  citizen 
of  the  next  century  will  be  reading  with  even  greater  de- 
light, for  Thoreau  is  a  writer  whose  fame  can  only  grow 
by  years . 


(189) 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CARLYLE'S  HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH 

THE  SECOND 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  received  in  America  his  earliest 
and  fullest  appreciation,  but  of  late  years  not  much  criti- 
cism .    The  first  publication  of  his  Sartor  Resartus  as  a 
book  we  believe  was  made  in  Boston.   It  was  not  till  after- 
wards that  the  separate  chapters  in  Fraser's  Magazine 
were  collected  and  printed  together  in  England.    It  was 
these  papers  which  gave  the  first  indication  of  his  pecu- 
liar genius,  though  his  Essays  in  the  Reviews  had  been 
marked  by  many  of  the  traits  which  his  later  writings 
show.    In  the  French  Revolution  his  genius  touched  its 
meridian,  and  his  American  readers  gave  him  then  the 
applause  which  England  bestowed  ten  years  later.   In  1847, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Letters  and  Speeches  of 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  there  appeared  in  Graham's  Magazine 
a  long  critique  by  Thoreau,  on  "Thomas  Carlyle  and  his 
Works,"  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  delineation  of  him 
which  we  have  yet  read.    Emerson,  in  his  English  Traits 
and  elsewhere,  has  made  studies  for  a  portrait  of  his  friend, 
but  they  are  only  hints  and  touches,  and  not  the  finished  pic- 
ture, nor  do  they  deal  with  the  later  development  of  Car- 
lyle's  powers  and  tendencies. 

Already  in  1841,  the  Dial  had  remarked  "an  arrogant 
bitterness  of  tone,  which  seems  growing  upon  him";  the 
Latter  Day  Pamphlets  in  1848  disclosed  this  quality  more 
fully,  and  showed  it  accompanied  by  a  hardness  of  heart  on 
certain  points  which  few  had  anticipated;  in  his  Frederic 
and  his  late  utterances  on  the  American  war  these  traits  ap- 
pear still  more  offensive,  provoking,  if  not  quite  justifying, 
Wasson's  vigorous  assault  upon  him  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  October,  1863.    There  is  room  for  a  review  of  this 
Frederic,  --one  of  his  most  valuable  and  perhaps  his  last 
work — which  shall  complete  and  harmonize  the  criticisms 
of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Wasson,  and  teach  the  young 
scholar  what  Carlyle  has  been  and  what  he  failed  to  be  to 
the  generation  now  living. 

Such  a  review  we  cannot  attempt,  but  we  would  gladly 
indicate  a  few  things  to  be  noticed  in  Carlyle's  career,  and 
in  this  extraordinary  and  fascinating  book. 

No  criticism  of  Carlyle  need  be  read  which  does  not 
commence  by  a  recognition  of  his  lofty  position  among  lit- 
erary men.    He  stands  a  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his 
British  contemporaries,  nor  can  France  or  Germany  show 
his  equal  in  the  power  and  intensity  with  which  he  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  great  work  of  a  scholar,  — the  re- 
building of  his  epoch  according  to  the  new  plan  which  the 
times  demand.    George  Sand  alone,  in  a  sphere  very  oppo- 
site, can  be  named  in  comparison  with  him  in  this  respect. 
In  our  own  country  a  still  more  signal  example  appears;  for 
Emerson,  though  lacking  as  yet  the  broad  and  immediate 
influence  of  Carlyle  on  thought  and  literature,  will  no  doubt 
be  longer  felt,  as  a  more  subtle  and  central  force.    Carlyle 
in  England—Emerson  in  New  England — these  are  the  men 
who  are  shaping  opinion  for  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue; 
and  they  have  been  doing  so  for  thirty  years .    They  met  for 
the  first  time  in  1833,  when  Emerson  was  just  thirty,  and 
Carlyle  a  few  years  older;  neither  of  them  had  then  fairly 
entered  upon  the  public  course  in  which  both  have  grown  so 
famous,  but  their  influence  was  already  felt  by  the  few  to 
whom  they  were  known.    Of  their  interview  Emerson  has 
given  a  brief  account  in  his  English  Traits;  to  Carlyle  it 
was  "like  the  visit  of  an  angel"  as  he  afterward  said,  for 
he  found  appreciation  and  inspiration  in  this  pilgrim  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world.    From  that  visit  we  may  date 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  English  literature. 

The  falsities  and  the  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  lasted  among  English  and  American  scholars  for 
longer  than  with  the  Germans  and  the  French.    Much  that 
was  ornamental,  little  that  had  any  foundation  in  ideas  and 
the  nature  of  things ,  had  been  produced  by  the  ready  writ- 
ers of  the  mother  country  and  of  her  half- weaned  child . 
Coleridge  had  given  some  hints,  and  Wordsworth  written 
many  poems  of  a  deeper  philosophy  and  a  nobler  tone  of 
feeling.    Where  they  left  the  work,  Carlyle  took  it  up,  and 
coming  gradually  to  the  full  use  of  his  remarkable  powers, 
he  has  ploughed  so  deep  a  furrow,  and  cast  his  seed  so  wide 
that  much  of  it  is  sure  to  bear  fruit,  nay,  has  already  done 


so.    His  storehouse  is  full  of  wheat  and  tares,  and  he  has 
scattered  both  broadcast,  but  the  tares  will  perish  while 
the  wheat  will  be  preserved. 

The  central  point  in  Carlyle's,  as  in  Emerson's  phi- 
losophy, is  the  sanctity  and  worth  of  Man,  simply  as  Man, 
that  is  as  the  veritable  child  of  God.    "The  true  Shekinah 
is  the  soul  of  man"  was  a  saying  of  Novalis,  which  Carlyle 
is  fond  of  quoting.    In  all  his  earlier  books  this  is  the  key- 
note, and  this  it  is  which  draws  so  many  young  and  enthu- 
siastic persons  to  the  reading  of  them .    In  sharp  contrast 
to  this  central  verity  he  places  the  forms  and  fictions  of 
society;  and  his  hero  is  forever  the  man  who  stands  for 
the  truth  against  all  shams  and  temptations .    He  may  be 
poet,  like  Burns,  scholar,  like  Heyne,  moralist,  like 
Johnson,  or  he  may  be  fanatic,  like  Mahomet,  usurper, 
like  Cromwell,  revolutionist,  like  Mirabeau-- still  he  is 
the  man  who  accepts  the  truth  and  stands  by  that,  in  spite 
of  a  thousand  foes.    With  his  vivid  ideality,  his  wide,  far- 
darting  sympathy,  persons  are  very  much  to  him;  he  casts 
his  philosophy  into  the  mould  of  biography.    Gradually  this 
cardinal  tenet--the  dignity  of  human  nature—becomes 
changed  in  his  mind,  and  he  sees  only  the  dignity  of  pre- 
cisely those  natures  which  attract  him.    "One  man  is  as 
good  as  another,"  said  the  Irishman  and  Carlyle  in  his 
earlier  volumes  —  "and  a  grate  dale  better,"  added  the 
same  Irishman,  and  Carlyle  in  these  later  years .    The 
essential,  substantial  equality  of  all  human  souls,  he  has 
now  ceased  to  believe  or  even  comprehend,  in  his  eager 
wish  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  all  souls  being  di- 
rected by  some  wiser  power.    There  was  a  time  when 
Carlyle  could  not  have  brought  himself  to  sneer  at  'the 
poor  masterless  nigger";  now  he  not  only  does  so  but 
makes  his  genus  "nigger"  include  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  mankind. 

In  a  person  less  devoted  to  the  severe  doctrine  of  Fate, 
or  less  keen  in  his  glances  into  the  individual  traits  of 
men,  this  tendency  might  have  been  merely  speculative, 
as  it  is  with  so  many,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  even  in  Em- 
erson; but  in  Carlyle  it  has  been  blunted  into  positive  and 
odious  hardness  of  heart.    This  is  the  blight  which  has 
fallen  upon  the  genius  of  the  great  Scotchman,  --not  a  uni- 
versal, poisonous  mildew,  as  with  Swift,  but  an  intense 
occasional  mischief,  made  only  the  more  conspicuous  by 
the  nobility  of  his  real  and  original  nature.    In  part,  also, 
it  is  an  affectation,  in  part,  mere  habit  of  declaiming  or 
scolding;  but  in  all  its  phases  it  shows  itself  in  fullest 
force  in  these  four  volumes  of  Frederic . 

And  yet  what  a  matchless  book  it  is!    We  could  never 
afford  to  lose  it, --we  cannot  think  with  patience  that  Car- 
lyle may  be  summoned  away  before  he  has  completed  it. 
For  this  completes  and  rounds  off  his  ever-memorable 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  or  rather  it  is  the  key- 
stone dropped  in  between  the  two  sides  of  the  firm  arch  by 
which  he  has  connected  our  age  with  that  of  Cromwell. 
His  French  Revolution  is  the  story  of  the  culbute  generale 
or  total  bankruptcy  of  the  last  century;  his  Frederic  is  a 
Master  in  Chancery's  exhibit  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  concern  before  it  went  into  insolvency .    The  only 
portion  left  for  him  to  write  now  is  between  the  years  1756 
and  1786,  which  perhaps  another  volume  will  suffice  for. 

The  present  volume  covers  about  twelve  years,  from 
1744  to  1756,  and  leaves  Frederic  just  entering  on  his 
great  Seven  Years'  War.    It  relates  the  fortunes  of  the 
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second  Silesian  war,  with  lively  accounts  of  the  various  bat- 
tles and  marches,  and  steps  aside  to  tell  the  story  of  Mar- 
shal Saxe's  victory  at  Fontenoy,  and  Braddock's  defeat  in 
the  Pennsylvania  woods .    It  deals  also  with  the  ten  years  of 
peace  preceding  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  in  this  interval 
finishes  the  account  of  Voltaire's  connection  with  Frederic. 
Perhaps  this  part  of  the  volume  has  the  most  interest  for 
the  general  reader,  for  though  the  true  story  of  Voltaire's 
last  visit  to  Berlin  has  been  related  by  others,  it  has  never 
been  told  so  pointedly  as  here.    The  great  Voltaire,  forg- 
ing and  lying  to  cheat  a  Jewish  Banker,  or  squabbling  with 
Maupertius,   "flattener  of  the  earth,"  about  the  nailparings 
of  science,  --this  is  a  spectacle  which  Carlyle  knows  how  to 
exhibit,  so  as  not  to  be  forgotten.    Nor  does  his  partiality 
for  Frederic  color  very  much  his  view  of  the  matter.    It  is 
curious  to  compare  the  sketches  of  Voltaire  in  this  volume, 
with  that  well-known  article  on  him  which  Carlyle  wrote  for 
the  Foreign  Review  in  1829,  if  one  wishes  to  compare  the 
earlier  and  the  later  styles  of  the  author. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  style  of  Frederic,  but 
after  all,  it  secures  the  main  thing,  --the  interest  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  reader.    Endless  repetition  there  is,  and 
an  unlimited  taking-for-granted  on  the  other  hand;  but  we 
are  left  with  the  kernel  of  the  matter  in  our  possession. 
Then  how  charming  becomes  the  discursive  and  excursive 
manner  of  writing,  when  it  gives  us  such  episodes  as  that 
of  "Candidatus  Linsenbarth"  and  his  visit  to  Berlin.    Seldom 
has  the  humor  and  pathos  of  Carlyle  been  better  exhibited 
than  in  this  passage;  his  picture  of  the  "gray  dreary  Candi- 
datus, sitting  sparrow-like  in  remote  corners"  of  the  White 
Swan  Inn,  is  one  of  those  which  only  a  great  humorist  would 
hit  upon,  and  the  whole  story  is  as  good  as  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield. 

One  is  struck  with  the  prodigious  toil  which  Carlyle  must 
give  to  his  works,  on  seeing  how  entirely  he  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  minute  details.   It  suggests  Gib- 
bon, but  Gibbon  lacked  the  insight  and  the  fire  of  genius 
which  Carlyle  has .    We  may  quarrel  with  his  conclusions , 
and  resent  his  arrogance  and  his  sneers,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  him  an  honest  purpose,  profound  convictions,  a 
mastery  of  the  weapons  of  thought  and  such  weight  of  spe- 
cial talents  and  courage  of  mind  as  few  in  our  century  have 
either  had  or  been  capable  of  recognizing. 


(190) 
THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS  AND  THEIR  CRITICS 

Two  weeks  ago  we  reprinted  from  Fraser's  Magazine 
some  portions  of  an  amusing,  but  extremely  inaccurate, 
article  on  "The  Transcendentalists  of  Concord."   [See  The 
Commonwealth,  Sept.  23,  1864,  p.  1,  cols.  1-4.    The  au- 
thor was  Moncure  D.  Conway.]    It  was  evidently  written  by 
an  admirer  of  Mr.  Emerson,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Transcendental  movement;  yet  it  failed  to  give  any  ap- 
preciative judgment  of  his  career  and  position,  while  it 
caricatured  the  relation  which  most  of  the  other  persons 
mentioned  held  to  this  movement .    The  ingenuity  with  which 
the  writer  contrived  to  blunder  about  facts  known  to  every 
body  who  ever  lived  in  Concord,  would  almost  make  one 
believe  that  he  had  imitated  the  English  style  of  mistaking 
every  thing  in  America,  to  give  his  paper  the  tone  which 
an  English  magazine  requires.    His  stories  are,  many  of 


them,  fabulous,  and  those  which  have  a  basis  of  reality 
are  so  oddly  changed  as  to  be  hardly  recognized  in  the 
locality  of  which  they  are  told.    One  of  his  best  of  this 
sort  is  that  of  Mr .  Alcott  lending  an  unknown  applicant 
more  money  than  he  asked  for,  and  getting  fully  repaid 
afterwards  against  all  probability,  and  the  belief  of  his 
friends .    This  sounds  more  fabulous  than  many  others 
which  are  really  so;  but  in  fact  it  is  true,  and  even  more 
remarkable  than  Fraser  would  make  it  appear.    The  real 
facts  are  these: 

Somewhere  about  1834-5,  when  Mr.  Alcott,  after  his 
Virginia  pilgrimages  and  his  Connecticut  school  teachings 
had  ended,  was  breakfasting  at  his  boarding-house  in  Bos- 
ton, the  bell  rang  and  a  stranger  sent  word  that  "he  wished 
to  see  Mr.  Alcott."    That  gentleman  went  into  the  next 
room,  and  there  found  a  man  who  said  to  him,  --"Mr.  Al- 
cott, you  do  not  know  me,  and  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
why  I  have  called  on  you.    I  am  a  man  in  business  here, 
and  am  very  much  in  want  of  five  dollars,  this  morning, 
which  I  will  repay  as  soon  as  I  can.   Will  you  lend  me  that 
sum?"   Mr.  Alcott,  thinking  here  was  an  opportunity  to 
test  his  favorite  theory  of  human  nature,  — for,  like  the 
Dean's  wife,  his 

--Life  all  honor  observed  with  awe 
Which  cross  experience  could  not  mar, 
The  fiction  of  the  Christian  law 
That  all  men  honorable  are,  -- 

took  out  his  pocket-book  instantly.    "I  have  no  five  dollar 
bill,"  said  he,   "but  here  are  ten  dollars,  --take  this."   The 
man  looked  surprised,  but  took  the  money  and  went  his  way. 
His  creditor  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  ask  his  name, 
and  for  this  final  proof  of  his  credulity  was  incessantly  ral- 
lied by  his  friends,  who  for  months  would  ask  him  when  he 
expected  to  be  repaid.    More  than  six  months  afterwards, 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  the  same  man  appeared  again, 
saying-- "Mr.  Alcott,  I  haven't  forgotten  that  you  lent  me 
ten  dollars  when  I  only  wanted  five;  I  have  called  to  repay 
you,  and  I  wish  you  would  add  the  interest."  This  his  credi- 
tor declined  to  do,  but  received  his  principal  and  suffered 
his  debtor  to  go  away  again  without  asking  his  name.   Some 
weeks  afterward,  happening  to  tell  the  story  in  a  Boston 
counting-room,  and  describing  the  appearance  of  his  visi- 
tor, he  learned  that  it  was  a  noted  "confidence  man,"  or 
Jeremy  Diddler,  who,  in  this  instance,  had  found  the  sim- 
ple trust  of  the  philosopher  too  much  for  even  his  profes- 
sional villiany  to  withstand. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  slip  into  the  same  gossiping 
strain  which  the  writer  in  Fraser  adopts.    Such  incidents 
as  this,  and  others,  which  show  a  severer  style  of  virtue, 
will  tinge  with  romance  the  pages  of  some  future  Diogenes 
Laertius,  when  he  chronicles  the  lives  and  sayings  of  the 
Concord  philosophers,  a  school  as  marked  and  important 
for  America  as  those  of  the  Porch  and  the  grove  of  Aca- 
deme were  for  Athens.    What  we  wished  to  say  is  apropos 
of  some  astonishing  criticisms  lately  made  by  a  contempo- 
rary (the  Springfield  Republican),  on  Mr.  Emerson  and  his 
books .    We  assume  the  writer  to  be  the  somewhat  famous 
"Timothy  Titcomb,"  who  has  reached  the  street  corner 
apotheosis  hinted  at  by  Pope  when  he  says — 

What  though  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walls, 
Or  plastered  posts,  with  claps,  in  capitals, 
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and  whose  literary  ventures  are  very  well  described  in  the 
article  from  which  we  are  about  to  quote.    As  thus-- 

Of  making  of  books  there  is  no  end.    Every  month  wit- 
nesses the  issue  of  new  volumes,  which  have  a  brief  day 
and  then  die.    We  wonder  why  they  are  published,  and  then 
we  wonder  where  they  go  to.    We  know  that  they  are  pur- 
chased, because  we  see  that  publishers  live;  but  we  know 
that  three-quarters  of  these  books  disappear  after  a  few 
months,  and  are  thought  of  no  more.    Only  a  very  small 
number  of  each  year's  products  are  saved  and  become  per- 
manencies in  the  libraries;  the  rest  go  into  auction  rooms 
and  garrets,  and  out-of-the-way  holes,  and  are  heard  of  no 
more.    They  do  nobody  any  good—not  even  their  writers, 
and  they  do  nobody  any  special  damage,  except  in  taking 
attention  from  the  good  old  books  which  are  just  as  good 
to-day  as  they  were  when  they  were  issued. 

Here  we  have  'Timothy"  commenting  on  "Timothy,"  a 
much  more  edifying  discourse  than  when  he  attempts  to 
praise  our  New  England  Essayist.    He  considers  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  admiration: 

For  some  reason- -either  because  Mr.  Emerson  himself 
is  limited  in  resources,  or  the  vein  he  then  struck  has  been 
exhausted--his  subsequent  issues  have  not  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  sparkle,  and  life,  and  reach,  and  zest  of  this  vol- 
ume.   His  paper  on  History  is  in  every  respect  a  remark- 
able production.    His  familiarity  with,  and  lavish  allusion 
to,  historical  example,  his  peculiar  philosophy,  his  power 
in  the  use  and  construction  of  language,  and  his  subtle  wit, 
make  the  paper  such  an  one  as  no  other  writer  of  English 
could  possibly  originate.   The  whole  volume,  containing,  be- 
sides this  paper  on  History,  his  essays  on  "Self -Reliance," 
"Compensation,"  "Spiritual  Laws,"  "Love,"  "Friendship," 
"Prudence,"  "Heroism,"  "The  Over-Soul,"  "Circles,"  "In- 
tellect," and  "Art,"  is  the  product  of  a  mind  of  great  origi- 
nality, the  finest  culture,  and  genuine  genius.    It  is  one  of 
the  permanencies  in  literature,  because  it  is  a  creation- - 
the  product  of  a  mind  cut  loose  from  all  convention  and  all 
formalism,  applying  its  naked  vision  to  truth,  or  at  least 
to  one  side  of  it,  and  reporting  faithfully  what  it  sees. 

We  are  sure  Mr.  Emerson  will  feel  greatly  compliment- 
ed by  this;  for  our  own  part,  it  reminds  us  of  the  story  of 
the  young  lady  (probably  one  of  the  readers  of  T.  T.)  who, 
when  asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  Niagara  Falls,  replied, 
"No  thir,  but  I  have  alwayth  heard  them  highly  spoken  of." 
It  is  the  verdict  of  a  reader  who  has  failed  to  see  the  es- 
sential characteristic  of  the  book  he  treats,  the  nobility  of 
thought  that  is,  which  places  the  earnest  youth  who  reads  it 
at  once  on  that  high  table-land  of  spiritual  insight  which 
writers  of  the  "Titcomb"  order  never  have  visited. 

There  love  is  warm,  and  youth  is  young, 
And  poetry  is  still  unsung; 
For  Virtue  still  adventures  there, 
And  freely  breathes  her  native  air. 

And  ever,  if  you  hearken  well, 
You  still  may  hear  its  vesper  bell, 
And  tread  of  high-souled  men  go  by, 
Their  thoughts  conversing  with  the  sky . 


But  soon  leaving  this  unusual  effort  of  approbation,  our 
critic  rises  to  the  height  of  the  following  catechism: 

After  saying  thus  much  in  praise  of  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
cordially  recognizing  him  as  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  American  literature,  it  is  proper  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  him .    What  has  he  done  for  his  age?   What  impetus 
has  he  given  to  Christian  civilization?    How  much  has  he 
raised  the  average  of  popular  morality?   How  much  has  he 
enlightened  men  concerning  their  relations  to  The  Great 
Master?    These  are  proper  and  pertinent  questions .    Use, 
after  all,  as  much  as  artists  and  theorists  may  scout  it, 
is  the  grand  test.    Has  Mr.  Emerson,  as  an  author,  been 
a  useful  man  in  his  day  and  generation? 

To  the  above  questions  Mr.  Titcomb  feels  called  upon 
to  give  an  unfavorable  answer.    On  the  whole,  he  thinks 
Mr.  Emerson  has  not  been  a  useful  man.    On  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  what  follows,  he  thinks  that 
he  has  been  a  "pestilent  fellow,"  and  perhaps  a  "mover  of 
sedition."    Listen  and  be  instructed,  O  reader! 

It  may  do  well  enough  for  Mr.  Emerson  to  say  that 
"within  man  is  the  soul  of  the  whole;  the  wise  silence;  the 
universal  beauty,  to  which  every  part  and  particle  is  equal- 
ly related;  the  Eternal  One";  but  what  about  the  fellow  over 
in  the  corner  grocery  who  drinks  rum,  swears,  commits 
adultery,  beats  his  wife,  steals,  lies,  and  thinks  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  a  harmless  insane  person,  or  a  fool?    Let  us  take 
a  single  statement  from  the  essay  on  Heroism,  that  we  may 
see  how  this  philosophy  operates  and  ultimates:   "Heroism 
feels,  and  never  reasons,  and  therefore  is  always  right." 
Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what  that  little  'therefore"  car- 
ries with  it.    It  covers  a  principle  which  Mr.  Emerson 
recognizes.    A  "therefore"  can  only  stand  on  what  is  reck- 
oned solid  ground.    Well,  lust  'feels  and  never  reasons, 
and  therefore  is  always  right."   When  we  touch  a  principle, 
we  touch  the  foundation  of  things- -universalities.    What  is 
good  for  heroism  is  good  for  adultery,  or  incest,  or  wrath, 
or  envy,  or  pride.    The  devil  is  in  Mr.  Emerson's  'there- 
fore," and  the  devil  is  in  the  whole  system,  so  far  as  there 
is  any  system . 

Notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  however,  and  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  his  ipse  dixit  (as  which  of  us 
is  not?),  he  puts  in  this  saving  clause: 

Mr.  Emerson  is  a  good  man.    He  is  a  pure  man,  a 
lovable  man,  an  admirable  man;  and  he  was  made  all  this 
by  Christianity,  — he  is  a  flower  of  Christianity.    His  gen- 
ius, culture,  position,  fine  instincts,  pure  morality,  were 
all  the  gifts  of  Christianity.    But  for  Christian  civilization 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  exist.     Is  he 
ashamed  of  his  mother?   Would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to 
speak  a  little  more  reverently  of  Jesus?   Would  it  not  be 
creditable  employment  for  him  to  push  forward  the  ideas 
of  Jesus  a  little  more,  and  those  of  Mr.  Emerson  less? 
How  about  that? 

Thanks,  noble  Titcomb,  for  not  swearing  out  a  com- 
plaint against  our  grandest  writer,  and  lodging  him  in  jail 
along  with  the  'fellow  in  the  corner  grocery,"  etc.  etc. 
But  why  tantalize  us  with  so  many  questions  to  which  no 
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answers  have  as  yet  anywhere  appeared?    Is  there  any  key 
to  Titcomb's  Method?    Are  these  conundrums,  or  what?  as 
Artemas  Ward  asked  the  Baldinsville  minister.    Or  are  they 
the  "obstinate  questionings"  mentioned  by  Wordsworth  in 
a  poem  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  careful  study  of 
T.  T.,  as  his  first  lesson  in  the  rudiments  of  Transcen- 
dentalism?   At  any  rate,  he  cannot  abstain  from  them .    In 
the  words  of  his  favorite  Latin  author,  he  might  say,   "mihi 
temperare  non  possum."   Witness  the  following  original  ob- 
servations, which,  after  being  uttered  in  the  most  oracular, 
not  to  say  nasal  manner,  are  followed  by  another  shower  of 
interrogation  marks: 

God,  and  not  man,  is  the  initial  fact  of  the  universe-- 
not  the  small  amount  of  God  that  finds  lodgment  in  Mr.  Em- 
erson's bosom,  or  in  any  man's  bosom,  but  the  Great  God 
whose  home  is  heaven--the  God  revealed  to  man  in  the  Bible. 
Any  philosophy  which  starts  from  a  lower  point  than  this, 
starts  in  man,  and  has  no  power  to  raise  him.   A  man  might 
as  well  undertake  to  lift  himself  in  a  basket,  or  climb  a  lad- 
der by  tugging  at  the  seat  of  his  breeches,  as  to  raise  him- 
self to  excellence  by  inborn  forces,  through  native  impulses, 
to  a  self- instituted  standard.    Christianity  has  power  over 
men.    It  directs  and  controls  the  civilization  of  the  earth; 
and  it  does  this  only  because  its  origin  is  not  earthly. 
Christianity  has  its  strongest  hold  upon  men  where  it  is 
recognized  as  divine,  and  its  least  effect  on  minds  which 
deny  its  divinity.    Men  have  an  instinct  that  forbids  their 
accepting  human  authority  for  that  which  relates  to  their 
grandest  interests.    Mr.  Emerson  talks  grandly:  what  does 
he  know  about  it?   Who  taught  him?    Who  are  his  references? 
Where  are  his  miracles?    About  what  year  of  our  Lord  does 
he  expect  to  be  crucified  for  his  plain  dealing  with  men's 
sins,  and  his  onslaughts  upon  the  universal  selfishness?    In 
how  many  humble  bosoms  has  he  planted  the  hope  of  heaven? 
How  much  of  prostitution,  drunkenness,  rapacity,  has  he 
arrested  or  redeemed?    What  new  motive-forces  has  he  in- 
troduced into  society  for  its  salvation  from  the  meannesses 
and  impurities  which  characterize  it? 

We  give  it  up,  Mr.  Titcomb,  — but  don't  tell  us  the  an- 
swers.   We  are  not  equal  to  it.    Whether  it  is  the  cogency 
of  your  statements,  or  the  elegance  of  your  style,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  we  can  not  read  any  more  and  we  will  not  inflict 
any  more  on  our  unoffending  readers . 

In  sober  earnest,  is  it  not  deplorable  that  a  journal  which 
devotes  itself  to  literature  as  well  as  to  the  reformation  of 
colleges  and  almshouses,  and  things  in  general,  should  con- 
sider such  stuff  worth  printing?    The  Transcendentalists 
represent  a  phase  of  thought  and  a  spiritual  state  which  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  all  that  is  really  progres- 
sive in  America.    They  appeal  to  sentiments  and  recognize 
facts  which  the  world  has  always  held  sacred;  their  litera- 
ture, with  much  that  is  purely  personal  to  each  writer,  is 
also  a  noble  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  world . 
They  deserve,  therefore,  a  criticism  such  as  the  enter- 
taining gossip  of  Fraser  and  the  absurd  diatribes  of  the  Re- 
publican in  no  manner  represent.    Their  original  numbers 
are  yearly  thinned  by  death.    Margaret  Fuller  is  gone;  Par- 
ker, and  Francis,  and  Thoreau,  are  gone;  and  with  those 
who  still  live,  Time  does  not  stay,  though  he  gently  and 
sweetly  lingers .    It  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  last 


survivor  of  that  company  of  generous  enthusiasts  may 
say,  with  Sir  Bedivere 

"And  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved, 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world, 
And  I  the  last  go  forth  companionless, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me  and  the  years, 
Amid  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 

When  that  time  comes,  --and  may  it  long  be  distant,  — 
surely  some  hand  will  have  drawn  in  more  faithful  colors 
than  any  has  yet  attempted,  the  true  picture  of  the  Tran- 
scendentalists of  Concord. 


(191) 

MR.  EMERSON'S  LECTURES  ON  AMERICAN  LIFE 

The  course  of  lectures  on  "American  Life"  which  Mr. 
Emerson  is  now  reading  in  this  city  deserves  a  notice 
more  adequate  than  we  have  yet  given.    We  have  become 
so  acclimated  and  inured  to  lectures  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures, here  in  Boston,  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  los- 
ing our  interest  in  everything  called  by  that  name.    Do  we 
read  the  report  of  a  lecture  in  the  Advertiser  with  any  more 
zest  than  wait  upon  the  daily  doings  of  the  "State  Valuation 
Committee,"  or  the  unctuous  chronicle  of  "Whalers"  on  the 
fourth  page? 

This  indifference  ought  to  be  dispelled  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  lecture  by  Mr.  Emerson,  and  so  it  always 
is  in  the  minds  of  the  earnest  and  the  thoughtful.    On  the 
evening  announced,  the  benches  are  filled  by  an  audience 
which  in  itself  is  a  pleasure  and  a  study.    There  sit  the 
gray-haired  couple,  who  have  listened  to  every  one  of  his 
lectures  since  the  music  of  the  young  scholar's  voice  first 
enchanted  them  thirty  years  ago.    There,  too,  are  their 
children  and  their  grandchildren,  it  may  be,  who  can 
scarcely  remember  when  they  first  heard  what  is  yet  con- 
stantly new  to  them,  and  nevertheless  recalls  to  mind  some 
gracious  memory  of  earlier  lessons  from  the  same  lips. 
There  is  the  saintly  woman,  the  adored  beauty,  the  polished 
gentleman,  and  beside  them  the  brown-faced  farmer,  the 
rustic  maiden,  and  the  shy  stripling  from  the  Maine  woods, 
to  whom  a  single  evening  at  one  of  these  lectures  is  the 
event  of  the  year,  perhaps  impossible  to  be  repeated. 
There  are  always  just  so  many  students  from  Cambridge, 
and  so  many  fair-faced  girls  from  Boston  parlors .    And 
scattered  among  the  audience  are  always  a  few  strangers, 
a  foreigner  or  two,  a  great  many  clergymen,  and  reform- 
ers. 

Of  this  audience,  so  various,  yet  so  select  and  so  ap- 
preciative, about  one-third  disappears  every  two  years, 
like  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  their  places  are  filled 
by  new  hearers.    And  so,  while  they  meet  like  old  friends 
from  one  course  of  lectures  to  another,  there  is  constantly 
a  band  of  novices,  in  whom  the  elders  of  the  company  see 
with  joy  their  own  emotions  of  years  ago  reproduced  and 
perpetuated.    So  much  that  is  exalted  in  character  and  ar- 
dent in  aspiration,  --so  much  serene  gravity  and  so  much 
rosy  enthusiasm, --assembles  nowhere  else  and  on  no  other 
occasion  in  Boston. 

If  this  were  a  tribute  to  the  lecturer,  as  it  is  an  invol- 
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untary  one,  it  could  not  be  better  deserved.    This  grave 
and  melodious  voice,  which  has  now  been  heard  in  Boston 
for  more  than  a  generation  of  men,  never  uttered  an  igno- 
ble word,  or  failed  to  appeal  to  high  sentiments.    It  has 
advocated  opinions  which  were  for  the  moment  unpopular, 
and  others  about  which  men  will  always  contend,  but  all 
who  listened  to  it  were  forced  to  recognize  the  lofty  key 
which  it  struck,  and  to  which  the  moral  sentiment  in  the 
hearer  was  sure  to  respond.    Amid  a  people  slow  to  ap- 
preciate what  is  purely  ideal,  Mr.  Emerson  has  made  the 
most  ideal  themes  familiar  and  admired.    He,  better  than 
any  American,  verifies  his  own  definition  of  the  Scholar, 
who  "is  to  resist  the  vulgar  prosperity  that  retrogrades 
ever  to  barbarism,  by  preserving  and  communicating  he- 
roic sentiments,  noble  biographies,  melodious  verse,  and 
the  conclusions  of  history."   But  he  has  done  much  more 
than  this. 

The  charm  and  the  power  of  Mr.  Emerson's  lectures 
is  not  merely  that  they  "preserve  and  communicate"  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  other  men,  though  for  this  they  are 
remarkable.    His  quotations  are  numerous  and  apt,  and 
they  seem  to  adorn  not  only  his  own  subject,  but  the  name 
of  his  authority.    To  be  quoted  by  him  is  a  stamp  of  re- 
nown, and  though  he  will  not  transmit  to  memory  so  many 
forgotten  sayings  as  Montaigne,  they  will  be  sweeter  and 
more  enduring.    But  the  secret  of  his  profound  influence 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  the  literature  of  his  time, 
lies  in  his  creative  and  inspiring  genius,  combined  as  it  is 
with  a  rectitude  and  simplicity  of  the  moral  sense  which 
makes  his  criticism  as  decisive  as  it  is  searching.    "If 
you  are  to  live  near  Mr.  Emerson,"  said  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, "you  might  as  well  be  made  of  glass  as  any  other 
way."  His  piercing  eye  detects  every  sham  and  makes 
disguise  useless,  whether  he  is  dealing  with  a  person  or 
a  form  of  thought  or  of  society.    In  many  men  this  would 
be  a  dangerous  quality;  but  here  it  is  lodged  where  it  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  misuse  „ 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  our  readers  that  we 
speak  of  the  "creative "  genius  of  a  man  who  has  produced 
no  great  work  of  the  imagination  or  of  the  philosophic  in- 
tellect, --who  has  founded  no  system  of  thought,  and  organ- 
ized no  institution  or  association  of  men.    It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Emerson  has  done  none  of  these  things,  but  none  the 
less  is  he  to  be  styled  original  and  creative.    He  has  di- 
rected his  attention  to  Life  rather  than  to  Art,  and  has  pre- 
sented to  his  own  age  with  irresistible  force  and  persuasion 
the  problems  which  it  must  meet,  and  the  method  to  be  pur- 
sued.   He  has  thus  acted  directly  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  and  readers,  not  as  the  artist  works,  by  repre- 
sentation, or  as  the  man  of  science  by  observation  and  de- 
duction; but  rather  as  Love  or  Conscience  dart  their  sug- 
gestions into  the  soul.    We  are  not  conscious  how  we  were 
convinced  or  inspired;  it  seems,  rather,  as  if  we  had  al- 
ways cherished  the  sentiment  which  glows  so  warm  at  the 
kindling  breath  of  the  speaker . 

Nothing  less  than  this  will  account  for  Mr.  Emerson's 
power  over  his  hearers .    Except  the  tones  of  his  voice  (nor 
are  these  greatly  varied),  he  has  few  of  the  graces  of  an 
orator.    He  is  neither  fluent  nor  passionate,  nor  excellent 
in  action.    It  is  the  quality  of  what  he  says,  not  its  volume, 
or  its  manner  of  expression,  which  fascinates  and  is  re- 
membered.   His  style  is  admirable,  to  be  sure,  but  no 
more  so  than  that  of  many  men  of  far  inferior  powers. 


The  purity  of  his  English,  the  salt  of  his  wit,  the  simple 
grandeur  of  his  periods,  are  agreeable  accidents  of  his 
oratory;  but  they  are  only  accidents.    Its  substance  is  the 
moral  certitude  which  it  expresses,  and  the  immediate 
flight  which  it  makes  to  the  listener's  spirit,  like  an  un- 
seen arrow  cleaving  the  white  of  the  target . 

It  should  be  the  pride  of  Boston  that  she  gave  this  wise 
poet  a  birthplace,  and  for  so  many  years  a  hearing.    She 
has  not  always  known  how  to  receive  what  he  delivered, 
and  has  pouted,  or  chattered,  or  shuddered,  at  some  of 
his  winged  words.    When,  in  1837,  he  gave  his  tribute  to 
the  brave  blood  of  Lovejoy,  of  which  Boston  made  herself 
guilty,  through  her  editors  and  attorneys,  a  cold  thrill  ran 
through  his  audience,  for  only  a  few  were  then  abolition- 
ists, like  himself.    When,  in  1859,  he  declared  that  the 
public  murder  of  Capt.  Brown  would  "make  the  gallows 
glorious  as  the  cross,"  Boston  shuddered  again;  it  was  a 
hard  saying,  who  could  hear  it?   Certain  weak  persons,  on 
both  occasions,  began  to  declare  that  Mr.  Emerson  "did 
not  mean"  this  and  that,  ignorant  that  he  always  said  less 
than  he  meant,  rather  than  more. 

But  now  the  city  is  happily  more  in  accord  with  the  words 
of  the  speaker.    The  Advertiser  and  the  Post  vie  in  their 
reports  of  his  lectures,  and  the  voice  of  censure  seems  to 
be  hushed  at  last.    We  are  almost  sorry  to  find  it  so,  for 
as  Socrates  called  himself  the  gadfly  of  the  Athenians,  so 
has  Mr.  Emerson  performed  the  same  office  for  his  native 
town.    With  all  the  virtues  of  Boston,  she  cherishes  such 
vices  and  prejudices  as  call  for  the  stern  reprehension  of 
the  philosopher  whose  theme  is  American  life.    Without 
bitterness  and  without  complaisance  he  will  surely  speak 
of  these  things,  and  we  shall  not  believe  the  city  hears  him 
if  she  does  not  give  some  sign  of  dissent. 

We  have  heard  it  intimated  that  these  may  be  the  last 
lectures  which  Mr.  Emerson  will  read  in  Boston.    He  has 
long  cherished  the  hope  of  withdrawing  from  the  active  du- 
ties of  an  American  scholar,  and  exchanging  the  platform 
for  the  study.    It  will  be  hard  to  excuse  him  from  the  bur- 
den of  public  speaking,  which,  like  the  Athenian  liturgy,  is 
imposed  on  every  man  according  to  his  ability.    Few  have 
done  their  part  so  well  as  Mr.  Emerson,  and  if  he  really 
makes  these  lectures  his  farewell  to  his  earliest  audience, 
he  will  leave  them  with  a  profound  sense  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  for  all  that  he  has  uttered,  and  for  none  more 
than  these  last  exhortations . 


(192) 

ON  PARTON'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

No  matter  how  good  a  hotel -table  may  be,  the  boarders 
are  apt  ere  long  to  make  the  discovery  that,  through  some 
permanent  peculiarity  of  the  kitchen  arrangements,  all  the 
meats  have  very  much  the  same  taste.    A  similar  trait  is 
apt  to  be  observed  in  the  best  professional  biographers, 
and  it  is  so,  at  any  rate,  with  Mr.  Parton.    Read  any  one 
of  his  biographies,  and  you  find  it  to  be  graphic  and  enter- 
taining, in  its  way,  and  to  show  creditable  labor  in  the  col- 
lection of  materials,  if  not  in  the  style.    But  take  three  or 
four  in  succession,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  the  heroes  ap- 
pear to  resemble  each  other.    Franklin,  Burr,  Jackson, 
Greeley,  Butler;--these  are  surely  a  very  dissimilar 
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quintette.   But  in  Mr.  Parton's  hands  they  are  as  much  alike 
as  hotel-beef  and  hotel-mutton. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  merit  of  these  books  is 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  novelty  of  the  subject.    Their 
author  is  by  nature  a  Western  pioneer,  rough,  vigorous, 
hearty,  and  not  afraid  of  work  upon  untrodden  ground.   Thus 
his  Jackson  was  a  new  creation,  because  nobody  had  ever 
handled  Jackson  before.    Franklin  lies  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, in  this  respect;  he  was  painted  in  his  own  day  by  two 
admirable  word-painters,  namely,  John  Adams  and  himself; 
and  his  whole  career  has  been  laboriously  explored  by  the 
most  thorough  of  American  historical  laborers,  Mr.  Sparks. 
To  use  the  material  thus  gained,  and  to  give  an  adequate 
picture  of  this  gifted,  courtly,  worldly-wise  and  all-accom- 
plished Franklin,  required  an  artist  thoroughly  trained  and 
finely  organized,  and  Mr.  Parton  is  neither.    It  is  impos- 
sible therefore  to  concede  to  this  book  the  same  grade  of 
excellence  that  justly  belongs  to  its  predecessors .    It  was 
a  merit  to  write  the  life  of  Jackson  at  all;  but  a  new  life  of 
Franklin,  to  be  worth  writing  at  all,  should  be  written  ad- 
mirably. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  current  speci- 
mens of  the  American-newspaper  style,  --graphic  and  ani- 
mated, at  times  rising  to  the  level  of  good  literary  work, 
at  other  times  dropping  to  the  range  of  the  immortal  and 
irrepressible  Weems,  a  previous  laborer  in  the  same  field. 
The  author  seems  precisely  one  of  the  men  who  would  be 
benefitted  by  just  that  Latin  and  Greek  which  he  despises . 
Even  an  excess  of  time  devoted  to  accurate  classical  study 
is  not  wasted  in  the  end,  if  it  takes  the  nonsense  out  of  a 
man's  style,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do.    If,  as  Mr.  Parton 
magniloquently  says,  Plato  and  Aeschylus  are  'the  Prattle 
of  Infant  Man, "--and  if  the  sentence  in  which  he  condemns 
them  is  a  specimen  of  "Man  Mature," — let  us  all  revert  to 
the  cradle  immediately.    The  truth  is,  however,  that  this 
is  a  mere  momentary  explosion  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
and  is  elsewhere  contradicted  by  a  very  sensible  remark 
on  the  other  side.    (Vol.  I,  pp.  85,  307.) 

It  is  necessary  therefore  to  defend  him  against  his  own 
sentences.    Through  haste  and  impulsiveness,  his  remarks 
are  very  often  trite  and  commonplace,  and  sometimes  are 
exaggerated  to  the  last  degree.    When,  for  example,  he 
enumerates  "an  independent  income,"  among  "the  four 
grand  requisites"  for  the  successful  study  of  nature  or  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  he  speaks  an  absurdity.   An  independ- 
ent income  is  not  a  requisite  for  success  in  these  pursuits, 
for  the  majority  of  those  who  succeed  in  them  do  not  pos- 
sess it.    If  he  had  pronounced  it  to  be  a  most  important 
auxiliary,  and  in  some  few  departments  almost  an  essen- 
tial, he  would  have  uttered  valuable  truth. 

Mr.  Parton  gives  the  impression  of  a  man  capable  of 
labor,  but  apt  to  work  too  fast  for  precise  accuracy .   There 
is  an  air  of  dash  and  hurry  about  all  his  pages,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  careful  revision.    For  instance,  if  one  found 
the  name  of  the  well-known  Moravian  settlement  of  Gnaden- 
hutten  appearing  once  or  twice  as  Guadenhutten,  it  would 
have  seemed  only  a  typographical  error.    But  when  it  is 
thus  misprinted  every  time  it  appears,  nine  times  in  al- 
most as  many  different  pages,  it  assumes  a  graver  aspect, 
and  throws  suspicion  on  the  accuracy  of  the  author. 

Another  instance  might  be  found  in  a  matter  involving 
historical  facts .    In  the  elaborate  and  excellent  picture  of 
"Old  Philadelphia,"  contained  in  the  first  volume,  the  author 


finds  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Perm's  peace  with  the  Indians,   "which  the  colony  enjoyed 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  because  William  Penn  had  con- 
sidered the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  Indians."   But  this 
tradition,  so  long  a  stock  argument  of  nonresistants,  was 
long  since  thoroughly  exploded  by  Parkman,  the  highest 
authority  on  Indian  subjects.    Parkman  showed  conclusive- 
ly, in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac," 
that  the  Indians,  with  whom  Penn's  treaty  was  made,  were 
as  unwarlike  as  the  Quakers  themselves.    They  were  an 
humbled  and  broken  race,  who  had  been  already  compelled 
by  the  fierce  northern  tribes  to  give  up  their  arms  and  call 
themselves  "women,"  the  last  symbol  of  Indian  degrada- 
tion.   The  difference  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  more 
northern  colonies  did  not  therefore  lie  in  the  character  of 
the  whites  more  than  in  that  of  the  red  men. 

Mr.  Parton  dedicates  his  book  to  Massachusetts.    But 
he  is  haunted  by  a  pathetic  distrust  as  to  the  power  of  New 
England  to  produce  freedom  of  thought.    "A  great  Yankee 
is  apt  to  be  dwarfed  unless  he  is  transplanted  young  to  a 
place  where  there  are  fewer  of  his  kind,  and  where  the 
influences  that  make  men  afraid  to  think  are  less  power- 
ful."  No  doubt  this  matter  should  be  attended  to.   If  these 
mysterious  "influences"  could  be  removed,  who  knows  but 
in  time,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  might  see  as 
many  isms  in  Massachusetts  as  in  New  Jersey  or  "Egypt"? 
It  is  inspiring  to  think,  what  a  fine  unflinching  independ- 
ence of  thought  might  have  been  developed  in  those  types 
of  squeamish  timidity,  Emerson  and  Parker,  Garrison 
and  Phillips,  had  they  been  early  transplanted  to  the  in- 
vigorating atmosphere  of  Broadway.    The  untameable  radi- 
calism of  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  is  no  doubt  an  illus- 
tration of  this  educational  process.    Had  he  remained  in 
Boston,  he  might  have  been  crushed,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
beneath  'the  influences  that  make  men  afraid  to  think." 

But,  after  all  is  said,  this  voluminous  biographer  is  en- 
titled to  cordial  praise,  when  one  considers  the  average 
superficiality  of  American  literary  labor .    Many  faults  of 
style  may  be  pardoned  to  an  author  who  writes  at  the  end 
of  his  first  volume,   "At  this  time,  April,  1862,  it  is  not 
yet  decided  whether  the  United  States  is  to  be  saved  by  be- 
ing dismembered  or  saved  without  it,"  thus  pointedly  stat- 
ing the  great  fact  that  freedom  without  the  seceded  States , 
would  have  been  better  than  slavery  with  them .    It  is  in  a 
similar  spirit  that  he  adds,  near  the  close  of  his  second 
volume,   "In  his  [Franklin's]  old  age,  he  added  to  his  other 
titles  of  honor  the  only  name  known  to  political  parties  in 
the  United  States  which  bears  with  it  nothing  but  honor, 
that  of  abolitionist."   One  can  excuse  many  commonplace 
or  inflated  passages  for  one  just  and  honest  sentence  like 
that. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  Mr.  Parton  should  long  continue 
labors  conceived  in  such  a  spirit .    And  at  the  rate  in  which 
heroes  are  produced  in  this  enthusiastic  land,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  think  that  subjects  for  biographies  are  likely  to  hold 
out  as  long  as  he  does . 


(193) 
REMARKS  ON  THOREAU'S  CAPE  COD 

One  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Thoreau's  first  book,  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  complained 
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that  he  spoke  of  Nature  "just  as  if  she'd  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  Concord";  meaning  by  that  to  indicate  the 
strong  local  flavor  which  is  perceptible  in  that  book  as 
well  as  in  Walden.    No  such  complaint  can  be  made  against 
the  present  volume,  in  which  the  allusions  to  Concord  are 
few  and  remote,  while  the  ocean- -with  which  Walden  and 
the  Musketaquid  have  been  supposed  to  be  competitors — 
plays  the  leading  part  here,  and  quite  overwhelms  all  the 
minor  characters;  most  of  whom,  indeed,  such  as  Sand, 
Shipwreck,  Lighthouse,  Wellfleet  Oysterman,  and  Saltfish, 
are  mere  creatures  and  parasites  of  the  great  god,  Ocean. 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  human  nature  in  which  Thoreau 
was  interested;  external  nature  affected  him  chiefly  as  it 
concerned  the  soul  of  man.    This  is  a  fact  which  escapes 
the  notice  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  among  others,  who 
allows  himself  to  say  that,  while  Thoreau  valued  some 
specimens  which  the  farmer  brought  him,   "he  despised  the 
honest  hand  that  held  it."   Nothing,  even  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
lecture,  is  more  mistaken  than  this.    Thoreau  honored  and 
celebrated  mankind  while  attacking  society. 

Thus,  he  says  of  his  title,   "I  did  not  see  why  I  might 
not  make  a  book  on  Cape  Cod,  as  well  as  my  neighbor  on 
'Human  Culture.'    It  is  but  another  name  for  the  same  thing, 
and  hardly  a  sandier  phase  of  it."   This,  be  it  observed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  cannot  discriminate  between  humor 
and  contempt,  is  a  humorous  passage,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  more  of  the  same  sort  in  the  book. 

In  what  follows  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  humorous 
or  the  picturesque  predominates .    Did  the  reader  ever  get 
a  livelier  image  of  the  geographical  attitude  of  Massachu- 
setts than  this? 

Cape  Cod  is  the  bared  and  bended  arm  of  Massachusetts; 
the  shoulder  is  at  Buzzard's  Bay;  the  elbow,  or  crazybone, 
at  Cape  Mallebarre;  the  wrist  at  Truro;  and  the  sandy  fist 
at  Provincetown,  --behind  which  the  State  stands  on  her 
guard,  with  her  back  to  the  Green  Mountains,  and  her  feet 
planted  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  like  an  athlete  protecting 
her  Bay,  --boxing  with  northern  storms,  and  ever -and -anon, 
heaving  up  her  Atlantic  adversary  from  the  lap  of  earth,  -- 
ready  to  thrust  forward  her  other  fist,  which  keeps  guard 
the  while  upon  her  breast  at  Cape  Ann. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  describing  the  Cohasset  ship- 
wreck, stoicism  and  pathos  are  strangely  mingled,  as  they 
were  in  the  author's  life  and  character.    How  full  of  sugges- 
tion is  this  sentence,  taken  from  that  page  where  he  pro- 
tests against  the  skepticism  which  distrusts  immortality; 

The  mariner  who  makes  the  safest  port  in  Heaven,  per- 
chance, seems  to  his  friends  on  earth  to  be  shipwrecked, 
for  they  deem  Boston  Harbor  to  be  a  better  place,  though, 
perhaps,  invisible  to  them,  a  skilful  pilot  comes  to  meet 
him,  and  the  fairest  and  balmiest  of  gales  blow  off  that 
coast,  his  good  ship  makes  the  land  in  halcyon  days,  and 
he  kisses  the  shore  in  rapture  there,  while  his  old  hulk 
tosses  in  the  surf  here.    It  is  hard  to  part  with  one's  body, 
but,  no  doubt,  it  is  easy  enough  to  do  without  it  when  once 
it  is  gone. 

Compare  this  with  the  comforting  doctrines  of  the  Rev . 
Samuel  Treat,  and  decide  which  ought  to  rank  highest 
"among  the  evangelists  of  New  England."    "Consider," 


said  that  son  of  thunder,  to  the  Puritans  of  Eastham  and 
the  Indians  of  Nauset,   'thou  art  going  to  a  place  prepared 
by  God  on  purpose  to  exalt  his  justice  in,  — a  place  made 
for  no  other  employment  but  torments.     Hell  is  God's 
house  of  correction;  and  remember,  God  doth  all  things 
like  himself.    Woe  to  thy  soul  when  thou  shalt  be  set  up  as 
a  butt  for  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty." 

This  precious  morsel  Thoreau  read  with  his  companion 
under  their  umbrellas,  as  they  were  crossing  the  Plains  of 
Nauset,  and  beguiling  the  way,  like  Moeris  and  Lycidas, 
with  the  History  of  Eastham.    He  has  quoted  it,  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  is  curious,  in  his  third  chapter,  while  in 
his  last  chapter  he  has  introduced  a  long  account  of  the 
early  discoveries,  charts  and  descriptions  of  the  French 
navigators  who  came  to  Cape  Cod  and  the  coast  of  Maine 
long  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers .    This  bit  of  antiquarian 
research — a  fragment  of  that  web  of  researches  into  the 
early  history  of  the  Indians  which  would  have  been  so  price- 
less had  Thoreau  lived  to  complete  it- -is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  students  of  the  subject,  besides  the  interest  which 
it  has  for  the  general  reader.    We  notice  here  and  there  a 
misprint  of  the  Latin.    On  page  174,  the  Latin  version  of 
the  song  of  Thorhall  the  Norseman,  should  read  alitem  in- 
stead of  a  liter,  which  as  it  stands  makes  no  sense,  and  is 
contradicted  by  the  translation  given  below  it. 

In  all  that  relates  to  the  legends  of  early  voyages  to  the 
shores  of  New  England  Mr.  Thoreau 's  investigations  will 
be  found  very  precise.    The  extraordinary  statement  (p. 
231)  which  he  quotes  from  Guillaume  Postel,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Gauls  of  Caesar's  time  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
voyages  to  America,  has  caused  some  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Thoreau  mistranslated  Lescarbot's  words.    But  it  will  be 
found  that  Postel  did  make  the  statement,  and  that  Lescar- 
bot  dwells  upon  the  same  tradition  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Nouvelle  France  (page  236  of  the  edition  of  1612).    But,  as 
Mr.  Thoreau  well  says,  Postel  was  "a  learned  but  extrava- 
gant author."   He  had  visions  and  believed  in  the  miracu- 
lous nature  of  Mere  Jeanne;  and  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
his  great  philological  acquirements  to  the  manufacture  of 
a  history  of  the  Gauls  based  upon  etymology,  traces  of 
which  appear  in  Lescarbot.    Whether  his  fancies  about  the 
Gallic  voyages  to  Labrador  had  any  better  foundation,  we 
cannot  say;  but,  perhaps,  the  Emperor  will  touch  upon  the 
matter  in  his  History  of  Julius  Caesar. 

But  we  are  wandering  into  the  prickly-pear  regions  of 
criticism.    The  severe  tone  and  the  exquisite  humor  of 
this  book  deserve  better  than  to  be  levelled  with  the  Dryas- 
dust collections .    Perhaps  as  good  an  example  as  any  of 
what  we  have  already  said  of  Thoreau 's  interest  in  man- 
kind, and  one  at  the  same  time  very  apropos  to  the  lecture 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  already  quoted,  is  the  following  droll  pas- 
sage: 

It  chanced  that  the  Sunday  morning  that  we  were  there 
(at  Provincetown),  I  had  joined  a  party  of  men  who  were 
smoking  and  lolling  over  a  pile  of  boards  on  one  of  the 
wharves  (nihil  humanum  a  me,   &c),  when  our  landlord, 
who  was  a  sort  of  tithing-man,  went  off  to  stop  some  sail- 
ors who  were  engaged  in  painting  their  vessel.   I  remarked 
that,  as  I  thought,  they  might  as  well  let  the  men  paint,  for 
all  of  us.    But  a  young  man  in  the  company,  taking  his  pipe 
out  of  his  mouth,  said  that  it  was  a  plain  contradiction  of 
the  law  of  God,  which  he  quoted,  and  if  they  did  not  have 
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some  such  regulation,  vessels  would  run  in  there  to  tar, 
and  rig,  and  paint,  and  they  would  have  no  Sabbath  at  all. 
This  was  a  good  argument  enough,  if  he  had  not  put  it  in 
the  name  of  religion.    The  next  summer,  as  I  sat  on  the 
hill  there  one  sultry  Sunday  afternoon,  the  meeting-house 
windows  being  open,  my  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
the  noise  of  a  preacher  who  shouted  like  a  boatswain,  pro- 
faning the  quiet  atmosphere,  and  who,  I  fancied,  must  have 
taken  off  his  coat.    Few  things  could  have  been  more  dis- 
gusting or  disheartening.    I  wished  the  tithing- man  would 
stop  him . 

Dr.  Beecher  said  that  his  first  parish  on  Long  Island 
was  the  only  one  he  ever  heard  of  'Where  the  minister  was 
paid  in  whales."   It  seems  that  the  same  sort  of  tithes  ac- 
crued to  the  minister  in  Eastham,  on  the  Cape.    "No  doubt," 
says  Thoreau,   "there  seemed  to  be  some  propriety  in  thus 
leaving  the  support  of  the  ministers  to  Providence,  whose 
servants  they  are,  and  who  alone  rules  the  storms;  for 
when  few  whales  were  cast  up,  they  might  suspect  their 
worship  was  not  acceptable .    The  ministers  must  have  sat 
upon  the  cliffs  in  every  storm,  and  watched  the  shore  with 
anxiety .    Think  of  a  whale  having  the  breath  of  life  beaten 
out  of  him  by  a  storm,  and  dragging  in  over  the  bars  and 
guzzles  for  the  support  of  the  ministry!    What  a  consolation 
it  must  have  been  to  him!" 

All  readers  of  our  author  know  how  fine  are  many  of  his 
descriptions,  where  the  truest  poetic  feeling  combines  with 
touches  as  real  as  those  of  a  Dutch  painter.    From  the  chap- 
ter called  "The  Beach  Again,"  we  copy  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs descriptive  of  the  Ocean: 

To-day  it  was  the  Purple  Sea,  an  epithet  which  I  should 
not  before  have  accepted.    There  were  distinct  patches  of 
the  color  of  a  purple  grape  with  the  bloom  rubbed  off.    But 
first  and  last  the  sea  is  of  all  colors.    Commonly,  in  calm 
weather,  for  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  the  bottom 
tinges  it,  the  sea  is  green  or  greenish,  as  are  some  ponds; 
then  blue  for  many  miles,  often  with  purple  tinges,  bounded 
in  the  distance  by  a  light,  almost  silvery  stripe;  beyond 
which  there  is  generally  a  dark-blue  rim,  like  a  mountain- 
ridge  in  the  horizon,  as  if,  like  that,  it  owed  its  color  to 
the  intervening  atmosphere.     On  another  day  it  will  be 
marked  with  long  streaks,  alternately  smooth  and  rippled, 
light-colored  and  dark,  even  like  our  inland  meadows  in  a 
freshet,  and  showing  which  way  the  wind  sets. 

Thus  we  sat  on  the  foaming  shore,  looking  on  the  wine- 
colored  ocean, -- 

Thin'  eph'  alos  polies,  horoon  epi  oinopa  ponton. 
Here  and  there  was  a  darker  spot  on  its  surface,  the  shad- 
ow of  a  cloud,  though  the  sky  was  so  clear  that  no  cloud 
would  have  been  noticed  otherwise,  and  no  shadow  would 
have  been  seen  on  the  land,  where  a  much  smaller  surface 
is  visible  at  once. 

It  was  a  poetic  recreation  to  watch  those  distant  sails 
steering  for  half  fabulous  ports,  whose  very  names  are  a 
mysterious  music  to  our  ears;  Fayal  and  Babel-Mandel, 
ay,  and  Chagres  and  Panama,  --bound  to  the  famous  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  golden  streams  of  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  to  Feather  River  and  the  American  Fork, 
where  Sutter's  Fort  presides,  and  inland  stands  the  city 
de  los  Angeles. . . .    Yet  this  same  placid  Ocean,  as  civil 
now  as  a  city's  harbor,  a  place  for  ships  and  commerce, 


will  ere  long  be  lashed  into  sudden  fury,  and  all  its  caves 
and  cliffs  will  resound  with  tumult.    It  will  ruthlessly 
heave  these  vessels  to  and  fro,  break  them  in  pieces  in 
its  sandy  or  stony  jaws,  and  deliver  their  crews  to  sea- 
monsters.    It  will  play  with  them  like  sea-weed,  distend 
them  like  dead  frogs,  and  carry  them  about,  now  high, 
now  low,  to  show  to  the  fishes,  giving  them  a  nibble. 
This  gentle  Ocean  will  toss  and  tear  the  rag  of  a  man's 
body  like  the  father  of  mad  bulls,  and  his  relatives  may 
be  seen  seeking  the  remnants  for  weeks  along  the  strand. 
From  some  quiet  inland  hamlet  they  have  rushed  weeping 
to  the  unheard-of  shore,  and  now  stand  uncertain  where 
a  sailor  has  recently  been  buried  amid  the  sand-hills. 

Earlier  in  the  volume,  just  before  that  graphic  portrait 
of  the  old  wrecker,  he  describes  himself  and  his  compan- 
ion (a  poet,  too,  and  one  who  has  sung  of  this  same  land- 
scape),  "sailing  under  our  umbrellas  with  a  strong  aft 
wind,  admiring  in  silence,  as  we  walked,  the  great  force 
of  the  ocean  stream ."    "The  breakers  looked  like  droves 
of  a  thousand  wild  horses  of  Neptune,  rushing  to  the  shore 
with  their  white  manes  streaming  far  behind;  and  when,  at 
length,  the  sun  shone  for  a  moment,  their  manes  were 
rainbow-tinted.    Also  the  long  kelp-weed  was  tossed  up 
from  time  to  time,  like  the  tails  of  sea-cows  sporting  in 
the  brine." 

So  this  peripatetic  philosopher  jests,  moralizes, 
sketches  and  chronicles;  his  simple  story,  freighted  with 
wit  and  wisdom,  moving  on  to  its  too  early  end;  even  as 
did  the  earthly  life  of  him  who  told  it.    And  while  we  read 
his  manly  words,  and  feel  the  glow  of  his  noble  aspira- 
tions, he,  meantime,  has  landed  peacefully  'Upon  some 
shore  yet  further  west,  towards  which  we  are  all  tending, 
and  which  we  shall  reach  at  last,  it  may  be  through  storm 
and  darkness."   But  we  have  a  consolation  which  the  Si- 
cilian poet  lacked  in  the  death  of  his  friend,  --the  echoes 
of  our  poet  still  resound  in  the  pages  he  has  left  us. 

Bion  the  Shepherd  is  dead--yes,  but  the  music  of 

Bion 
Died  not  along  with  him,  nor  perished  the  Dorian 

measure. 


(194) 
AN  APPRAISAL  OF  EMERSON'S  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  the  first  edition  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  Poems  was  issued  by  James  Munroe,  and 
twenty-five  years  since  they  began  to  appear  in  print  in 
the  pages  of  the  Dial,  of  which  the  poet  was  one  of  the 
editors .   Within  this  quarter  of  a  century  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  on  many  points  in  New 
England,  --none  more  marked  than  in  respect  to  the  mer- 
its of  Mr.  Emerson's  books.    For  the  few  readers  whom 
he  then  counted  he  now  has  hundreds  of  thousands;  he  is 
quoted  with  respect  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and  Harvard  College--of 
all  regions  the  most  reluctant  to  do  him  honor- -has  lately 
admitted  his  bust  to  the  collection  in  Gore  Hall,  where 
Sumner's  has  long  stood,  and  Wendell  Phillips's  soon  must 
be  received.    We  have  improved  somewhat  on  Johnson's 
time,  and  do  not  deserve  the  full  force  of  his  invective: 
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See  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust . 

Yet  while  the  genius  of  Mr.  Emerson  is  universally 
recognized,  its  most  delicate  traits  are  still  overlooked. 
There  are  thousands  who  read  his  Essays  for  one  who  reads 
his  Poems,  and  twice  as  many  who  read  his  later  books;  al- 
though it  is  in  his  early  essays  and  in  his  poetry  that  the 
flower  of  his  mind  is  seen.    His  wit,  his  quaint  and  varied 
learning,  the  force  and  elegance  of  his  style,  the  terrible 
directness  with  which  he  addresses  himself  to  the  most 
august  and  formidable  questions,  careless  of  the  chance- 
medley  of  prejudices  and  conjectures  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  common  opinion,  --these  are  what  attract  the  gen- 
eral reader  to  his  pages;  while  the  rarer  qualities  of  his 
mind  too  often  escape  notice.    This  is  only  natural,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  more  pardonable  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Emer- 
son himself  is  in  part  guilty  of  the  injustice  thus  done.    In 
his  later  writings  he  has  not  always  given  play  to  the  spir- 
itual and  poetical  side  of  his  mind,  but  has  dwelt  more  in 
the  region  of  the  understanding,  and  been  content  to  be  a 
wit  and  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  poet.    So  that  he  is  best 
known  by  those  very  writings  which  most  superficially  rep- 
resent him . 

The  present  volume  will  do  something  to  restore  the  true 
image  of  the  writer  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.    Save  here 
and  there  a  line,  it  is  identically  the  same  with  the  edition 
of  1847,  not  even  containing  those  poems  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  which  it 
was  hoped  would  be  added  whenever  a  new  edition  was  pub- 
lished.   We  have,  therefore,  the  poet  of  twenty  years  ago 
brought  freshly  before  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  Eng- 
lish Traits  and  The  Conduct  of  Life;  and  the  opportunity  is 
given  to  revise  the  judgments  which  the  fascination  of  those 
books  inspired.    The  mystic  is  more  visible  than  the  mor- 
alist in  these  pages;  nature  here  takes  precedence  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  subtle  essence  of  poesy  inspires  the  philoso- 
phy which  constantly  finds  utterance.   It  is  not  a  philosophic 
poet,  but  a  poet-philosopher  whose  verses  we  read. 

There  is  one  among  these  poems  which  has  escaped  the 
celebrity  that  many  of  them  have  found,  and  yet  deserves  it 
more  than  most,  because  it  so  well  pictures  the  poet  him- 
self.   If  one  wished  to  indicate  to  the  world  precisely  in 
what  Mr.  Emerson  differs  from  the  poets  of  his  time,  and 
what  has  been  the  inmost  characteristic  of  his  genius,  he 
could  hardly  do  so  better  than  in  the  lines  of  the  poem , 
"Saadi": 

Be  thou  ware  where  Saadi  dwells; 

Wisdom  of  the  gods  is  he,  -- 

Entertain  it  reverently. 

Gladly  round  that  golden  lamp 

Sylvan  deities  encamp, 

And  simple  maids  and  noble  youth 

Are  welcome  to  the  man  of  truth. 

Most  welcome  they  who  need  him  most, 

They  feed  the  spring  which  they  exhaust; 

For  greater  need 

Draws  better  deed. 

But,  critic,  spare  thy  vanity, 

Nor  show  thy  pompous  parts, 

To  vex  with  odious  subtlety 

The  cheerer  of  men's  hearts. 


It  had  been  well  if  those  critics  who,  when  these  poems 
first  appeared,  passed  judgment  on  themselves  by  their 
foolish  censures,  had  heeded  this  last  admonition.    The 
North  American  Review  would  then  have  omitted  the  most 
absurd  critique  that  ever  disfigured  its  pages .     And  if 
many  wiser  men  than  that  reviewer  had  discriminated 
carefully  they  would  never  have  made  their  rash  general- 
izations concerning  one  whose  position  is  unique  among 
poets  and  moralists. 

Whispered  the  muse  in  Saadi's  cot, 
•O  gentle  Saadi,  listen  not, 
Tempted  by  thy  praise  of  wit, 
Or  by  thirst  and  appetite 
For  the  talents  not  thy  own, 
To  sons  of  contradiction. 
Never,  son  of  Eastern  morning, 
Follow  falsehood,  follow  scorning. 
Denounce  who  will,  who  will  deny, 
And  pile  the  hills  to  scale  the  sky; 
Let  theist,  atheist,  pantheist, 
Define  and  wrangle  how  they  list, 
Fierce  conserver,  fierce  destroyer,  -- 
But  thou,  joy-giver  and  enjoyer, 
Unknowing  war,  unknowing  crime, 
Gentle  Saadi,  mind  thy  rhyme; 
Heed  not  what  the  brawler's  say, 
Heed  thou  only  Saadi's  lay.' 

It  is  customary  with  some  critics  to  accuse  this  poet  of 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  his  kind,  more  on  the  strength  of 
certain  petulant  sayings  in  his  later  books  than  from  any 
true  perception  of  his  character.    To  such  we  commend 
the  concluding  verses  of  Saadi,  as  conveying  not  the  whole, 
but  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  concerning  Mr.  Emerson's  esti- 
mate of  human  life  and  its  accidents: 

And  thus  to  Saadi  said  the  Muse: 

•Eat  thou  the  bread  which  men  refuse; 

Flee  from  the  goods  which  from  thee  flee; 

Seek  nothing,  — Fortune  seeketh  thee. 

Nor  mount  nor  dive;  all  good  things  keep 

The  midway  of  the  eternal  deep. 

Wish  not  to  fill  the  isles  with  eyes 

To  fetch  thee  birds  of  paradise: 

On  thy  orchard's  edge  belong 

All  the  brags  of  plume  and  song. 

Nor  scour  the  seas,  nor  sift  mankind, 

A  poet  or  a  friend  to  find; 

Behold,  he  watches  at  the  door! 

Behold,  his  shadow  on  the  floor! 

Open  innumerable  doors 

The  heaven  where  unveiled  Allah  pours 

The  flood  of  truth,  the  flood  of  good, 

The  Seraph's  and  the  Cherub's  food: 

Those  doors  are  men:  the  Pariah  hind 

Admits  thee  to  the  perfect  Mind. 

Seek  not  beyond  thy  cottage  wall 

Redeemers  that  can  yield  thee  all: 

While  thou  sittest  at  thy  door 

On  the  desert's  yellow  floor, 

Listening  to  the  grayhaired  crones, 

Foolish  gossips,  ancient  drones, 
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Saadi,  see!  they  rise  in  stature 
To  the  height  of  mighty  Nature, 
And  the  secret  stands  revealed 
Fraudulent  Time  in  vain  concealed,  -- 
That  blessed  gods  in  servile  masks 
Plied  for  thee  thy  household  tasks.' 

Whatever  the  shallow  may  say,  and  in  spite  of  a  deep  re- 
serve and  the  unweighed  utterances  of  the  moment's  whim, 
these  lofty  verses  speak  the  author's  true  mind,  and  we  see 
that  he  has  a  right  to  say- 
Yet  Saadi  loved  the  race  of  men. 

It  used  to  be  complained  that  Mr.  Emerson  wrote  verse 
without  melody,  and  even  one  of  so  good  an  ear  as  Lowell 
makes  this  remark  in  his  Fable  for  Critics.    It  is  true  that 
the  rhyme  and  the  rhythm  of  these  poems  are  often  irregu- 
lar, but  they  are  almost  always  melodious.    The  verses  are 
free,  dithyrambic,  and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  Pope  and  the  prettiness  of  the  moderns,  but  they 
have  the  graceful  force  of  a  Greek  ode .    There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  this  style,  --hear  what  Mr.  Emerson 
himself  says: 

Thy  trivial  harp  will  never  please 

Or  fill  my  craving  ear; 

Its  chords  should  ring  as  blows  the  breeze, 

Free,  peremptory,  clear. 


Or  silver-coated  flutes, 

Or  the  concealing  winds  that  can  convey 

Never  their  tone  to  the  rude  ear  of  day . 

As  we  read  we  come  once  more  under  the  influence  of 
that  subtle  charm  which  Hawthorne  declared  was  so  potent 
that  no  man  could  venture  to  live  many  years  exposed  to  it. 
The  verses  of  other  poets  seem  tame  and  vapid  compared 
with  his  masterly  lines,  and  we  gladly  reckon  him  among 
those 

Olympian  bards  who  sung 
Divine  ideas  below, 
Which  alway  find  us  young 
And  always  keeps  us  so. 

What  we  have  said  above  of  the  Poems  applies  in  good 
part  to  the  Essays,  which  have  just  been  reprinted  in  a 
single  volume.    To  the  early  admirers  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
the  Essays  and  the  Poems  are  worth  all  the  volumes  that 
have  since  appeared,  if  we  except  the  collection  entitled, 
Nature,  Addresses  and  Lectures,  the  contents  of  which 
are  among  the  earliest  of  the  author's  writings.    Although 
tempted  to  review  at  length  these  famous  Essays,  we  shall 
reserve  that  pleasure  for  another  occasion. 


(195) 
THOREAU'S  LETTERS  AND  THOMAS  CHOLMONDELEY 


Great  is  the  art, 

Great  be  the  manners  of  the  bard . 

He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 

With  the  coil  of  rhythm  and  number, 

But  mount  to  paradise 

By  the  stairway  of  surprise. 

He  shall  not  seek  to  weave 
In  weak,  unhappy  times, 
Efficacious  rhymes; 
Wait  his  returning  strength. 
Bird  that  from  the  nadir's  floor 
To  the  zenith's  top  can  soar, 
The  soaring  orbit  of  the  muse  exceeds  that 
journey's  length. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  even  in  the  metrical  form 
of  his  poems,  Mr.  Emerson  has  equalled  any  modern  poet; 
but  in  the  poetic  spirit--a  much  nobler  quality—he  has  cer- 
tainly done  so,  and,  as  we  hold,  gone  far  beyond  any  one. 

In  thus  drawing  attention  to  some  of  the  less  obvious 
grounds  for  the  fame  which  our  poet  now  has,  we  would  by 
no  means  seem  to  eulogize  or  apologize .    Never  did  any 
man  less  need  eulogy  or  apology,  or  value  it  less.    But  the 
appearance  of  this  volume  awakens  again  the  feeling  which 
these  verses  long  since  stirred  in  the  heart  of  youth.   Again 
our  thoughts  wander  pleased  amid  the  serene  beauty  of  these 
verses --"this  grove  of  Heaven,"  as  another  poet  has  called 
them: 

A  sacred  forest  where  the  foliage  green 
Breathes  music  like  mild  lutes, 


Many  years  ago,  an  English  clergyman  gave  his  friend, 
Theodore  Parker,  a  standing  order  to  send  him  any  book 
published  in  the  United  States  which  was  truly  American, 
or  characteristic  of  any  phase  of  American  life.    Parker 
accordingly  sent  him  Judd's  "Margaret,"  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, assuring  his  correspondent  "that  it  was  the  most 
truly  American  book  that  had  been  or  would  be  published 
for  some  years."   Had  Parker,  who  never  fully  appreciated 
the  genius  of  Henry  Thoreau,  said  the  same  things  of  his 
books,  it  would  not  have  been  so  obviously  true,  but  it 
would  have  been  correct,  notwithstanding.    No  man  was 
more  American,  in  the  ideal  sense,  than  the  man  who 
voyaged  on  Concord  river  and  dwelt  by  the  wooded  shore 
of  Walden.    A  dim  perception  of  this  fact  is  causing  his 
later  books,  and  especially  those  printed  since  his  death, 
to  find  a  sale  which  the  earlier  ones  never  had.    None  of 
them,  probably,  will  be  more  eagerly  read  than  the  re- 
cently-published volume  of  letters,  to  which  the  editor, 
Mr.  Emerson,  has  added  a  few  poems,  chiefly  reprints, 
as  specimens  of  Thoreau *s  faculty  as  a  poet. 

Neither  these  letters  nor  these  poems,  however,  must 
be  accepted  as  a  complete  edition  of  what  Thoreau  left  be- 
hind .    Several  of  his  correspondents  have  been  entirely 
overlooked  in  this  collection  of  his  letters,  and  many  of  the 
letters  to  his  family  have  been  omitted  for  personal  rea- 
sons.   Most  of  the  verses  which  were  left  in  manuscript 
have  also  been  omitted,  and  of  those  already  printed  not 
a  fifth  part  is  given  in  this  selection.    There  is  hope  that 
some  of  the  missing  letters  may  be  added  in  a  new  edition, 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  perfect  collection  of  all  his 
verses,  both  what  he  composed  and  what  he  translated, 
may  be  given  to  the  world.    It  is  due  to  the  individuality 
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and  the  singular  originality  of  his  genius  that  such  a  volume 
should  be  prepared.    There  are  his  journals,  too,  --a  rich 
mass  of  observations  on  every  aspect  of  nature  and  of  the 
soul,  which  he  saw,  --from  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
draw  more  than  one  volume  of  selections,  if  the  whole  can- 
not be  printed. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  we  shall  ever  find  in  so 
few  pages  so  much  of  the  genuine  life  and  spirit  of  the  man, 
as  these  letters  show  us .    They  bring  us  nearer  to  him ,  and 
to  his  point  of  view,  than  anything  else  has  ever  done;  and 
while  they  will  be  "a  stumbling-block"  to  some,  and  "fool- 
ishness" to  many  more,  they  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
those  for  whom  they  are  meant.    These  lovers  of  the  ideal, 
the  humorous,  and  the  austere,  will  not  be  annoyed  by  para- 
doxes, shocked  by  plainness  of  speech,  or  fatigued  by  itera- 
tion; they  will  perceive  how  serene,  wise  and  virtuous  was 
the  soul  which  could  clothe  its  thoughts  in  words  so  unwont- 
ed.  For  such  readers  a  commentary  will  some  day  be  need- 
ed, however,  --they  will  wish  for  a  guide-book  of  his  locali- 
ties, and  a  directory  of  his  names;  to  know  who  were  Mr. 
A.,  and  Mr.  B. ,  and  Mr.  C,  etc.,  and  what  were  the  inci- 
dents alluded  to  and  not  detailed,  which  go  far  to  elucidate 
meanness,  otherwise  obscure.    Many,  too,  are  the  allu- 
sions of  other  kinds  which  will  need  explanation,  and  which 
some  future  commentator  will  explain  as  best  he  can.    Our 
contribution  in  this  line  shall  be  a  notice  of  the  'Young  Eng- 
lishman named  Cholmondeley,"  who  is  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  letters,  and  who  sent  Thoreau  the  gift  of  rare 
books,  of  which  he  also  makes  mention. 

Those  who  really  knew  Thomas  Cholmondeley  will  not 
easily  forgot  him;  those  who  only  had  a  common  acquaint- 
ance with  him  will  perhaps  wonder  that  any  one  should  re- 
member him.    So  rare  were  his  gifts,  and  so  well  did  his 
ordinary  manner  conceal  them,  that  few  suspected  him,  at 
least  here  in  America,  for  the  man  he  was.    Born  in  Shrop- 
shire, of  an  old  county  family,  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Heber,  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  a  friend  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  a  stu- 
dent in  Germany,  a  farmer  in  New  Zealand,  --such  was  the 
brief  account  given  of  him  in  1854,  when  he  first  visited 
Concord.    He  brought  letters  to  Mr.  Emerson,  but  declared 
that  he  was  unknown  in  England;  he  wished  to  see  America 
for  himself,  and  would  like  to  take  lodgings  for  awhile  in 
Concord.    His  host  sent  him  to  Mr.  Thoreau 's,  where  he 
lived  for  two  months,  and  learned  to  know  and  admire  the 
author  of  Walden.    On  better  acquaintance  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  Englishman,  indeed,  but  an  ideal  Englishman, 
--to  whom  the  greatness  of  his  country  meant  something 
more  than  most  men  interpret  it.    He  valued  less  her  insti- 
tutions than  the  spirit  out  of  which  they  had  grown,  and  which 
was  hastening  to  destroy  so  many  of  them;  he  was  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  in  his  mind,  though  wearing  the  exterior, 
and  possessed  of  the  philosophy  of  the  present  age. 

He  had  been  experimenting  in  politics  by  assisting  to 
found  a  State  in  New  Zealand,  — about  which  island  he  had 
just  printed  a  noteworthy  book,  called  "Ultima  Thule,"— 
he  came  to  New  England  to  look  into  the  foundation  of  our 
national  policy.    It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  Thoreau  till  he  met  him  in  Concord,  --but  from  that  day 
he  became  a  lover  of  him,  and  may  be  said  to  have  intro- 
duced his  books  into  England,  although  Froude  and  a  few 
others  had  seen  them  before. 

Returning  to  England  to  take  part  in  the  Crimean  war, 
early  in  1855,  he  travelled  through  the  eastern  countries 


of  Europe,  after  the  war  was  ended,  and  wrote  to  Thoreau 
some  of  the  best  letters  describing  his  impressions  of  what 
he  saw.    In  1859,  he  again  visited  America,  and  spent  a 
week  or  two  in  Concord.    Between  these  two  visits  he  had 
sent  over  the  small  collection  of  oriental  books  which  he 
gave  to  Thoreau,  and  which  are  twice  alluded  to  in  the  let- 
ters.   In  1860,  he  organized  a  company  of  riflemen  in 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  then  lived.    It  was  in  the  previous 
year  that  he  met  Theodore  Parker  in  England,  and  urged 
him  to  travel  at  his  (Cholmondeley 's)  expense,  while  seek- 
ing to  regain  his  lost  health.    In  1861  and  1862,  he  was 
still  living  at  Shrewsbury;  in  the  following  year  he  inherit- 
ed a  large  property,  and  took  the  name  of  Owen.    In  1864, 
he  married,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  died  at  Florence, 
in  Italy- -nearly  four  years  after  his  friend  Parker  had  died 
in  the  same  city. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  one  of  Henry  Tho- 
reau's  friends,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  across  the  ocean  to 
see  him ,  and  regarded  his  books  with  the  affection  of  a 
Brahmin  for  the  Vedas.    But  this  sketch  cannot  even  hint 
at  the  sweet  simplicity  and  the  magnanimous  eccentricity 
of  his  character.    Among  the  published  letters  of  his  friend 
ought  to  appear  the  whole  correspondence  between  these 
two  well-related  souls  on  opposite  sides  of  the  world. 

A  similar  romantic  interest  attaches  to  many  of  the 
other  friendships  of  Thoreau.    He  was  cold  to  his  friends 
according  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  world;  he  did 
not  much  frequent  their  society,  nor  always  agree  with 
their  opinions;  but  he  was  faithful  beyond  all  men  to  the 
essentials  of  friendship.    The  speedy  and  public  honor 
which  he  paid  to  Captain  Brown,  after  his  capture  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  was  a  tribute  to  his  personal  affection  for 
the  man,  no  less  than  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  cause. 
It  is  singular  that  these  letters  contain  no  allusion  to  that 
period  of  his  life . 

It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  criticise  the  book  in  detail.    We 
would  gladly  quote  passages  from  it,  but  we  must  deny 
ourselves  now.    It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  read  again  and 
again,  and  the  character  which  it  reveals  is  one  which 
cannot  be  too  closely  studied.    Centuries  may  go  by  be- 
fore such  another  man  is  seen  in  New  England,  and  all 
that  relates  to  him  is  precious. 

The  proof-reader  has  not  used  his  customary  care  in 
correcting  the  text,  which  is  deformed  with  many  errors. 
In  a  second  edition,  these  should  be  corrected. 


(196) 

THE  GRAND  MONADNOC---MEMORIES  OF 

EMERSON  AND  THOREAU 

By  a  Professional  Man  on  his  Vacation. 

How  may  a  worm  that  crawls  along  the  dust, 
Clamber  the  azure  mountains,  thrown  so  high, 
And  fetch  from  thence  thy  fair  idea  just, 
That  in  those  sunny  courts  doth  hidden  lie? 

If  you  should  put  that  melodious  question  of  old  Giles 
Fletcher  to  Mr.  Stewart,  of  the  Cheshire  railroad,  he 
would  reply  in  letters  of  red  and  blue  on  glazed  cards,  fas- 
tened up  in  cars  and  stations,   'Tickets  to  the  new  Monad - 
noc  Mountain  House  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  Stations. 
Parties  from  Boston  can  visit  the  mountain  and  return  on 
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the  same  day."  Whether  they  could  fetch  "the  fair  idea  just" 
along  with  them  on  their  return,  is  not  set  down  in  the  bill, 
but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  would  have  a  chance  to 
do  so.    And  if  they  went  provided  with  suitable  means,  no 
doubt  they  could,  even  in  that  short  time.    But  to  explore 
thoroughly  the  "sunny  courts"  of  Monadnoc  requires  more 
than  a  few  hours,  or  even  the  twenty-four  that  we  spent 
there.   A  week  is  none  too  long,  and  perhaps  a  month  would 
be  better. 

If  one  would  visit,  without  leaving  New  England,  the  fin- 
est example  and  epitome  of  azure  mountains,  let  him,  by 
all  means,  clamber  up  the  Grand  Monadnoc.    This  moun- 
tain, which  has  taken  possession,  after  the  fashion  of  con- 
querors and  scientific  explorers,  of  all  that  properly  be- 
longs to  its  companions,  now  monopolizes  the  name  Monad- 
noc, which  anciently  was  generic,  and  applied  to  the  range 
of  mountains  in  Rind ge,  Jaffrey,  Fitzwilliam,  Troy,  Dublin 
and  Marlborough.    These  towns  on  the  southern  border  of 
New  Hampshire  were  anciently  known  as  The  Monadnoc s, 
taking  a  name  from  the  hills  that  rose  within  their  limits; 
and  it  was  not  until  1 768  that  they  began  to  have  distinctive 
names.    In  that  year  Rindge  was  incorporated,  Dublin  in 
1771,  Jaffrey  and  Fitzwilliam  in  1773,  Marlborough  in  1776, 
and  Troy  in  1815.    These  names  commemorate  dead  men  or 
ancient  cities  known  to  European  intruders,  but  Monadnoc, 
in  spite  of  its  initial  syllable,  is  a  name  left  behind  by  the 
native  tribes  that  ranged  these  mountain-slopes  for  unknown 
centuries  and  then  passed  away.    "Charging  the  water  and 
the  land  with  names,"  as  a  poet  has  said. 

In  the  broken  flow  of  that  liquid  name,  as  it  were  a  rill 
of  the  mountain  slipping  over  pebbles,  the  ear  catches  the 
melody  of  Indian  poesy.    Those  silent  bards  left  no  song; 
but  their  immortal  poems  are  a  few  words  that  cannot  be 
forgotten,  attached  to  imperishable  things .    Orono,  Katah- 
din,  Kennebec,  Oneida,  Merrimac,  Kearsarge,  Nashua, 
Monadnoc,  Assabet,  --these  and  such  as  these  are  the  frag- 
ments and  remains  of  many  an  Indian  Orpheus,  Ennius, 
Sappho,  or  Ossian.    And  in  how  few  centuries  may  not  the 
greatest  poets  come  to  be  remembered  only  by  a  word? 

The  Grand  Monadnoc,  then,  was  the  chief  of  the  Monad- 
noes;  but  the  epithet  might  well  have  the  force  of  an  enco- 
mium.   No  mountain  in  New  England  offers  grander  features 
or  has  inspired  more  images  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 

In  his  own  loom's  garment  dressed, 
By  his  own  bounty  blessed, 
Fast  abides  this  constant  giver, 
Pouring  many  a  cheerful  river, 
To  far  eyes  an  aerial  isle 
Unploughed,  which  finer  spirits  pile, 
Which  morn  and  crimson  evening  paint 
For  bard,  for  lover  and  for  saint.* 

I  have  observed,  too,  that  the  dwellers  in  this  region 
have  formed  for  their  mountain  a  more  tender  and  roman- 
tic attachment  than  the  New  Hampshire  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  bestow  on  their  native  hills .    Perhaps  they  have 
imbibed  some  of  the  Indian  traditions  which  still  linger 
about  these  valleys;  perhaps  their  Scotch  descent,  for  there 
are  many  Scotch  families  hereabout,  has  given  them  an  aes- 
thetic feeling  for  mountains;  but  most  likely  it  is  the  un- 
equalled beauty  of  the  mountain  itself  which  awakens  and 
preserves  this  attachment. 


There  is  a  legend  that,  like  the  other  New  Hampshire 
mountains,  Monadnoc  was  formerly  wooded  nearly  to  the 
summit,  and  that  it  owes  its  present  open  sublimity  of  rock 
scenery  to  a  social  necessity  of  the  neighboring  towns .    It 
is  asserted  that  in  former  times  the  dense  forests  on  the 
mountain  became  a  haunt  for  beasts  of  prey--bears,  wolves, 
wild-cats  and  the  like;  and  that  these  could  not  be  expelled 
from  their  dens  by  the  inroad  of  hunters.     To  preserve 
their  children  and  lambs,  their  cattle  and  poultry,  the  set- 
tlers finally  set  fire  to  the  forest  and  burnt  over  the  whole 
side  of  the  mountain  for  thousands  of  acres;  since  when  no 
large  trees  nor  any  dense  wood  has  grown  up.    The  present 
dwellers  around  the  mountain  are  rather  skeptical  about 
this  legend  of  the  great  fire,  nor  have  I  heard  any  precise 
date  assigned  for  it;  but,  with  some  allowance  for  exag- 
gerations, it  is  probably  true.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
fires  have  run  over  the  mountain  side,  for  there  are  re- 
mains of  the  fallen  wood  in  many  places,  and  it  is  from 
this  that  camping-parties  now  supply  their  fires  and  boil 
their  kettles.    The  wood  thus  destroyed,  judging  from  its 
remains,  was  larger  than  the  scanty  growth  now  scattered 
about  the  same  regions;  but  on  the  summit  there  was  proba- 
bly never  any  wood,  and  for  some  distance  down  the  sides 
the  growth  must  have  been  stunted,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  se- 
vere cold  and  the  high  winds .    As  for  the  beasts  of  prey, 
they  were  once  very  numerous  in  all  this  region;  and  the 
town  history  of  Troy  records  many  instances  of  the  hunting 
adventures  of  the  ancient  Trojans.    At  present,  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  foxes  lives  on  the  mountain;  there 
are  no  rattlesnakes,  nor,  indeed,  snakes  of  any  kind  worth 
mentioning. 

The  actual  absence  of  wood  from  the  upper  half  of  Mo- 
nadnoc, however  it  may  have  been  caused,  is  the  occasion 
of  its  peculiar  beauty  when  seen  from  afar,  and  of  the  grand 
effect  of  a  nearer  view.    The  conical  peak,  rising  into  the 
sky,  owes  none  of  its  lovely  color  to  forest  shades;  and 
nothing  hinders  the  open  view  up  or  down,  as  you  climb  its 
crags,  -- 

These  dedicated  blocks, 

Which  who  can  tell  what  mason  laid? 

And  nothing  can  surpass  the  austere  loveliness  of  these 
rocks,  with  their  sable  coloring  of  lichens,  and  the  shad- 
ows which,  with  incessant  change,  adorn  and  vary  them. 
Their  forms  are  rounded  like  the  roches  moutonnees  of 
the  Alps,  and  from  the  same  cause- -the  glacial  action 
which  is  here  everywhere  traceable;  in  many  places,  how- 
ever, their  sides  are  as  squarely  cut  as  if  for  a  temple, 
and  in  the  ravines  they  are  broken  and  tossed  together  by 
the  force  of  later  agencies  than  the  labors  of  icebergs  or 
glaciers.    Here  is  endless  material  for  an  artist  to  study, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  so  few  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  natural  gallery.    The  White  Mountains,  which  our 
painters  are  fond  of  visiting,  have  nothing  in  its  kind  so 
good  as  these  rock  studies,  -- 

Spoils  of  a  front  none  need  restore, 

Replacing  frieze  and  architrave; 

Yet  flowers  each  stone  rosette  and  metope 

brave; 
Still  is  the  haughty  pile  erect 
Of  the  old  building  Intellect. 
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But  Monadnoc  has  been  visited  to  some  purpose  in  times 
past,  and  poets  have  here  watched  the  stars  between  the  two 
long  twilights  of  the  day  which  broods  so  long  over  these 
"sunny  courts."   We  saw  the  camp  still  standing,  where,  six 
years  ago,  Thoreau  and  Charming  spent  a  week  of  the  sum- 
mer on  the  rocky  plateau,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  highest 
crag.    Then,  and  on  former  visits,  Thoreau  explored  "that 
New  Hampshire  bluff- -that  promontory  of  a  State- -lowering 
day  and  night  on  this  our  State  of  Massachusetts,"  which 
had  haunted  his  dreams  ever  since  he  first  saw  it  from  his 
native  hills  in  Concord.    His  journals, — should  they  ever 
be  printed,  --will  reveal  to  what  purpose  he  studied  this  wild 
scenery,  and  what  discoveries  he  made  there. 

An  earlier  visitor  was  Emerson,  the  record  of  whose 
first  ascent  remains  in  the  poem  which  I  have  cited.    It  is 
strange  that  this  is  not  better  known,  for  it  contains  some 
of  the  finest  passages  of  this  first  of  living  poets.    Witness 
this  Aeschylus-like  picture  of  the  rolling  earth: 

The  round  sky-cleaving  boat 

Which  never  strains  its  rocky  beams, 

Whose  timbers,  as  they  silent  float, 

Alps  and  Caucasus  uprear, 

And  the  long  Alleghanies  here, 

And  all  town- sprinkled  lands  that  be, 

Sailing  through  stars  with  all  their  history. 

The  blueberry  on  the  mountain-side  suggests  to  him  a 
more  wonderful  fruit: 

There's  a  berry  blue  and  gold, 
Autumn-ripe,  its  juices  hold 
Sparta's  stoutness,  Bethlehem's  heart, 
Asia's  rancor,  Athens'  art, 
Slow- sure  Britain's  secular  might, 
And  the  German's  inward  sight. 

This  berry  manifestly  should  be  eaten  just  before  drink- 
ing that  Emersonian  wine 

Whose  ample  leaves  and  tendrils  curled 
Among  the  silver  hills  of  heaven, 
Draw  everlasting  dew.** 

In  the  poem  the  mountain  itself  finds  a  voice,  and  thus 
describes  itself: 

Many  feet  in  summer  seek 

Betimes  my  far-appearing  peak; 

In  the  dreaded  winter  time 

None  save  dappling  shadows  climb, 

Under  clouds,  my  lonely  head, 

Old  as  the  sun,  old  almost  as  the  shade. 

Since  then  the  "many  feet"  have  become  a  great  multi- 
tude, and  thousands  now  annually  visit  Monadnoc.    The  ex- 
periences of  one  of  these  climbers  shall  be  given  in  another 
paper. 


*Emerson's  Monadnoc,  ver.  38-45, 
**Emerson's  Bacchus,  ver.  15-17. 


(197) 
THOUGHTS  ON  THOREAU'S  A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA 

It  is  now  the  fifth  year  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Thoreau, 
and  this  is  the  fifth  volume  of  his  writings  published  within 
the  time.    Several  of  them,  like  this,  are  mainly  reprints 
of  what  had  been  published  somewhere  during  his  life-time, 
but  all  have  contained  more  or  less  new  matter,  and  all,  to 
the  mass  of  readers,  was  as  new  as  if  written  specially  for 
the  volume  in  which  it  appeared.    In  his  earlier  years  Mr. 
Thoreau  found  few  readers,  and  fewer  who  praised  what 
they  read;  it  is  only  since  his  death  that  his  countrymen 
have  come  to  a  partial  knowledge  of  what  his  genius  was. 
The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  best,  of  the  seven  yet 
published,  by  which  to  test  the  growth  of  his  mind;  for  it 
contains  his  earlier  and  his  later  pieces,  side-by- side, 
and  with  no  methodical  arrangement.    In  all  there  are 
eleven  different  papers,  of  which  the  longest  is  a  sketch 
of  Canada  as  seen  by  him  and  his  friend  Channing  in  1850. 
This  gives  its  title  to  the  book  and  fills  nearly  a  hundred 
pages;  then  comes  a  speech  delivered  at  Framingham  in 
1854,  after  the  betrayal  of  Anthony  Burns,  entitled,   "Slav- 
ery in  Massachusetts,"  and  filling  twenty  pages.    This  is 
followed,  rather  than  preceded,  as  the  natural  order  would 
be,  by  the  lecture  called  "Civil  Disobedience,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1849,  but  written  some  years  earlier,  and  de- 
scribing the  author's  imprisonment  in  Concord  jail  for  re- 
fusal to  pay  his  taxes .    There  are  nearly  thirty  pages  of 
this,  and  between  it  and  the  Framingham  speech  is  insert- 
ed, most  oddly,  a  meditation  on  prayer,  with  examples  of 
affecting  prayers.    This  was  printed  in  the  Dial  in  1842, 
and  is  probably  the  earliest  written  of  all  the  papers  in  the 
volume.    It  should,  therefore,  have  stood  first  among  the 
miscellaneous  papers,  being  disconnected  in  subject,  and 
even  in  spirit,  from  those  among  which  it  is  placed. 

"A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  which  was  a  speech 
delivered  in  Concord  in  October,  1859,  comes  between 
"Civil  Disobedience"  and  a  queer  essay  called  "Paradise 
(To  Be)  Regained,"  written  in  1842  and  published  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  Democratic  Review.    The  latter  is  followed 
by  a  notice  of  Nathaniel  P.  Rogers  and  his  Herald  of  Free- 
dom, published  in  the  Dial  in  1844;  and  then  comes  a  criti- 
cal essay  on  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  dated  in  1847,  and  writ- 
ten for  Graham's  Magazine.    This  runs  to  nearly  forty 
pages,  and  is  followed  by  a  much  more  recent  essay,  called 
here,   "Life  Without  Principle,"  and  first  printed  in  the  At- 
lantic in  1863.    Here  is  a  violent  leap  of  sixteen  years  for- 
ward, immediately  succeeded  by  a  jump  backwards  of 
eighteen  years;  for  now  comes  an  early  sketch  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  sent  to  the  Liberator  in  1845.    Finally,  a  hundred 
pages  from  the  "Plea,"  we  have  "The  Last  Days  of  John 
Brown,"  a  letter  published  in  the  Liberator  in  1860. 

Nothing  could  be  more  confusing  than  this  arrangement. 
If  we  number,  consecutively,  the  eleven  pieces  as  they  now 
stand,  and  then  arrange  them  in  a  natural  order,  the  num- 
bers will  run  thus, --1,  3,  6,  7,  10,  8,  4,  2,  9,  5,  11;  or 
else,  1,  3,  6,  8,  7,  10,  4,  2,  5,  11,  9.    These  figures, 
which  look  like  a  puzzle,  will  illustrate  the  puzzling  se- 
quence of  the  volume.    And  besides  these  irregularities 
there  are  omissions,  an  important  though  brief  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Thoreau  on  the  day  of  Capt.  Brown's  execu- 
tion being  left  out.    It  may  be  found  printed,  among  much 
curious  matter,  in  Mr.  Redpath's  Echoes  of  Harper's  Ferry 
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(Boston,  Thayer  &  Eldridge,  1860),  where  also  may  be 
seen  two  admirable  speeches  of  Mr.  Emerson.    It  might 
have  been  mentioned,  likewise,  that  the  funeral  service 
for  Capt.  Brown,  held  in  Concord,  Dec.  2,  1859,  was  sug- 
gested and  chiefly  prepared  by  Mr.  Thoreau.    An  allusion 
to  this  fact  will  be  found  on  page  283;  the  service  itself  is 
given  in  Mr.  Redpath's  book. 

All  this  may  seem  to  our  readers  like  the  commentaries 
of  Dryasdust;  but  so  much  was  due  to  an  author  who,  in  ar- 
ranging his  own  writings,  had  a  delicate  eye  for  the  fitness 
and  sequence  of  things .    If  we  come  to  the  matter  itself  of 
the  volume,  Dryasdust  will  find  himself  out  of  place  even 
more  than  these  essays  are.    For  here  are  manifested 
those  characteristic  traits  which  make  the  dullest  of  Tho- 
reau's  books  pleasing.    Here  is  deep  insight,  close  obser- 
vation, sharp  wit,  suffusing  humor,  and  a  nobility  of  spirit 
which  atones  for  something  that,  in  another  person,  might 
be  called  flippant.    And,  withal,  here  is  variety;  the  grav- 
est and  the  gayest  matters  mingled  as  in  the  web  of  life,  or 
in  Shakespeare's  plays.    One  moment  you  are  struck  with 
the  profound  meaning  of  the  sentence  you  are  reading;  the 
next  and  your  fancy  is  tickled  by  some  of  the  most  laughable 
images  that  ever  started  up  from  a  serious -looking  page. 

"In  the  streets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,"  he  writes,   "you 
met,  not  only  with  soldiers  in  red,  and  shuffling  priests  in 
unmistakeable  black  and  white,  with  Sisters  of  Charity  gone 
into  mourning  for  their  deceased  relative,  but  youths,  be- 
longing to  some  seminary  or  other,  wearing  coats  edged 
with  white,  who  looked  as  if  their  expanding  hearts  were 
already  repressed  with  a  piece  of  tape.    In  short,  the  in- 
habitants of  Canada  appeared  to  be  suffering  between  two 
fires,  --the  soldiery  and  the  priesthood." 

Speaking  of  the  insignificance  of  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  fugitive  slave  renditions,  he  says:    "A 
distinguished  clergyman  told  me  that  he  chose  the  profes- 
sion of  a  clergyman  because  it  afforded  the  most  leisure 
for  literary  pursuits.    I  would  recommend  to  him  the  pro- 
fession  of  a  governor."    Indeed,  Thoreau's  scorn  of  magis- 
trates was  perennial.    At  the  time  of  Banks'  great  Concord 
muster,  which  now  seems  small  beside 

The  big  wars 

That  make  ambition  virtue, 

the  selectmen  advised  the  householders  in  the  village  to 
keep  their  doors  bolted  for  fear  of  thieves .    Upon  which 
Thoreau  went  down  to  the  shop  on  the  Milldam,  and  said, 
"He  understood  Gov.  Banks  was  coming  to  Concord;  so  he 
wanted  to  buy  a  bolt  to  put  on  his  mother's  front  door." 
The  village  gossips  said,   "The  general  court  are  coming, 
too."    "Then,"  said  the  philosopher,   "I  will  take  another 
bolt  for  the  back  door,"  and  carried  home  his  two  purchases. 

Better  than  all  the  thought,  all  the  humor  of  this  book,  is 
the  faithful  witness  which  it  bears  to  the  justice  of  Thoreau's 
moral  sense,  and  the  foresight  which,  guided  by  that  sense, 
anticipated  the  verdict  of  mankind  on  slavery  and  its  real 
destroyer,  John  Brown.    While  nearly  every  body  reviled  or 
pitied  that  hero,  while  statesmen  declared  him  crazy,  and 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  called  him  "an  anachronism,"  Thoreau 
measured  aright  the  force  of  his  exploit.    "It  is  the  best 
news  that  America  has  ever  heard."   And  after  Brown's 
death,  he  writes:    "I  meet  him  at  every  turn.    He  is  more 
alive  than  ever  he  was.    He  has  earned  immortality.    He  is 


not  confined  to  North  Elba  nor  to  Kansas .  He  is  no  longer 
working  in  secret.  He  works  in  public,  and  in  the  clearest 
light  that  shines  on  this  land." 

A  year  after  this  was  written  ':he  son  of  Daniel  Webster 
marched  up  State  street  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  that  sung 

John  Brown's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
His  soul  is  marching  on; 

and  to  that  tune  the  whole  dominion  of  slavery  was  con- 
quered, but  not  till  years  after  Thoreau  had  followed  his 
martyred  friend  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave.   The  words 
that  we  have  quoted  fitly  close  a  funeral  discourse,  and 
are  true  of  both  in  their  related,  though  widely  differing, 
circles  of  activity. 


(198) 

EMERSON'S  LATEST  POE  MS-  -  -MAY-DAY ,   AND 

OTHER  PIECES 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Emerson  which 
have  not  before  been  included  in  a  volume;  many  of  them, 
also,  appear  here  for  the  first  time.    This  is  true  of  the 
first  two  pieces --May-Day,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
book,  and  The  Adirondacs,  which  are  the  two  longest  in  the 
collection.    May-Day  is  also  the  longest  published  poem  of 
Mr.  Emerson,  containing  between  650  and  700  lines,  while 
Wood  Notes,  to  which  it  has  been  compared,  has  less  than 
600  lines.    It  is  a  long  ode  in  honor  of  Spring,  whose  com- 
ing is  described  with  faithful  touches  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  every  New  Englander.    For  example: 

What  was  it  that  I  heard 
Out  of  the  hazy  land? 

Was  it  a  squirrel's  pettish  bark? 

Or  clarionet  of  jay?  or  hark 

Where  yon  wedged  line  the  Nestor  leads, 

Steering  North  with  raucous  cry 

Through  tracts  and  provinces  of  sky, 

Every  night  alighting  down 

In  new  landscapes  of  romance, 

Where  darkly  feed  the  clamorous  clans 

By  lovely  lakes,  to  men  unknown! 

But  there  is  far  more  than  mere  description,  both  in 
this  poem  and  in  that  which  follows,  concerning  the  scen- 
ery and  companionship  of  the  Adirondac  woods  in  1858, 
when  Agassiz,  Wyman,  Lowell,  Stillman,  Judge  Hoar, 
and  the  rest,  accompanied  Mr.  Emerson  on  a  hunting- 
party  there. 

It  is  the  shorter  poems,  however,  that  the  lovers  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  verse  will  find  their  greatest  pleasure. 
He  has  reprinted  here,  from  the  successive  series  of  es- 
says, those  brief  verses  that  served  as  motto  or  argument 
to  each  essay.    In  this  division  of  the  volume,  which  he 
calls  Elements,  are  those  lines  on  Friendship,  Beauty, 
Character,  Heroism,  Manners,  etc.,  which  are  among 
the  best  the  author  ever  wrote.    What  author,  indeed, 
ever  wrote  better  in  this  way  than  this? 
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A  ruddy  drop  of  manly  blood 

The  surging  sea  outweighs, 

The  world  uncertain  comes  and  goes, 

The  lever  rooted  stays .... 

My  careful  heart  was  free  again, 

O  friend,  my  bosom  said, 

Through  thee  alone  the  sky  is  arched, 

Through  thee  the  rose  is  red. 

Me,  too,  thy  nobleness  hath  taught 

To  master  my  despair; 

The  fountains  of  my  hidden  life 

Are  through  thy  friendship  fair. 


It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  these  poems  are  entirely 
of  their  own  kind;  there  is  none  like  them,  and  none  which 
they  forcibly  suggest,  except  the  earlier  verses  of  the  same 
author.    In  depth  and  purity  of  thought,  and  in  a  certain 
grace  of  poetic  diction,  Mr.  Emerson's  poems  surpass  all 
the  poems  of  this  generation,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  outlive 
most  of  the  contemporary  poetry.    They  have  steadily  grown 
in  favor  with  the  public,  and  have  yet  lost  none  of  their 
charm  for  those  who  have  always  admired  them.   The  publi- 
cation of  a  volume  like  this  is  an  event  in  American  litera- 
ture .    It  comes  in  a  lovely  season,  and  in  a  form  which 
corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts 
which  it  contains . 


Or  than  this  ? 


The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets , 
Daily  his  own  heart  he  eats; 
Chambers  of  the  great  are  jails, 
And  head-winds  right  for  royal  sails. 

One  of  the  most  striking  poems  in  the  collection  is  that 
in  memory  of  the  author's  brother,  Edward  Emerson,  who 
died  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  whom  little  remains  to  veri- 
fy the  character  drawn  by  those  who  remember  him: 

There  is  no  record  left  on  earth, 

Save  in  tablets  of  the  heart, 

Of  the  rich  inherent  worth, 

Of  the  grace  that  on  him  shone, 

Of  eloquent  lips,  of  joyful  wit; 

He  could  not  frame  a  word  unfit, 

An  act  unworthy  to  be  done; 

Honor  prompted  every  glance, 

Honor  came  and  sat  beside  him, 

In  lowly  cot  or  painful  road, 

And  evermore,  the  cruel  god 

Cried,   'Onward!'  and  the  palm -crown  showed. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  blank  verse  in  this  volume 
is  less  Emersonian  and  more  Tennysonian  than  usual,  -- 
another  of  the  thousand  examples  of  that  subtle  influence 
which  is  exercised  by  a  master  of  versification  in  his  own 
period.    In  a  poem  written  by  the  sea-shore  this  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated.    The  Sea  says: 

I  with  my  hammer  pounding  evermore 

The  rocky  coast,  smite  Andes  into  dust, 

Strewing  my  bed,  and,  in  another  age, 

Rebuild  a  continent  of  better  men. 

Then  I  unbar  the  doors;  my  paths  lead  out 

The  exodus  of  nations :    I  disperse 

Men  to  all  shores  that  front  the  hoary  main. 

I  too  have  arts  and  sorceries; 

Illusion  dwells  forever  with  the  wave . 

I  know  what  spells  are  laid.    Leave  me  to  deal 

With  credulous  and  imaginative  man; 

For,  though  he  scoop  my  water  in  his  palm, 

A  few  rods  off  he  deems  it  gems  and  clouds. 

Planting  strange  fruits  and  sunshine  on  the  shore, 

I  make  some  coast  alluring,  some  lone  isle, 

To  distant  men,  who  must  go  there  or  die. 


(199) 
AUTUMN  DAYS  AND  CONCORD  LIFE 

Autumn  has  really  come!    Near  a  week  ago,  my  five 
year  old  boy,  with  the  intuitive  perception  of  things,  which 
causes  partridge-chicks  to  "break  and  take  cover"  when 
suddenly  startled,  said,   "Oh,  I  wish  the  leaves  wouldn't 
fall";  and  at  the  time  there  was  nothing  in  the  conversation 
or  in  the  somber  evening  shade  of  our  broad  pleasant  com- 
mon to  suggest  his  words .    But  though  the  gardens  were 
never  richer  in  floral  beauty,  and  though  the  frost  has  not 
yet  begun  to  trace  upon  our  forest  trees  the  lines  where 
beauty  lingers  until  the  dead  of  winter;  the  spirit  of  the 
Fall  is  abroad  in  the  air,  and  we  all,  consciously  or  not, 
feel  his  influence.    The  flower-garden,  which,  in  May, 
modestly  appealed  to  us  through  its  delicately  allied  tints 
of  leaf  and  flower,  now  boldly  challenges  with  strongly 
contrasted  hues,  rich  purple  or  yellow,  on  glossy  or  dead 
green  backgrounds,  and  will  accept  no  minor  tribute  of 
admiration.    Thus  will  stand  through  short,  bright  days, 
the  aristocratic  dahlia,  the  velvety  marigold,  and  then  on 
some  bright,  still  night,  they  too  will  learn  the  great  mys- 
tery, and  in  the  morning  they  will  hang  their  poor  power- 
less arms  by  their  sides,  and  out  of  their  drooping  heads 
sow  along  the  brown  earth  sadness  and  the  thoughts  of 
death.    But  that  is  weeks  off,  as  yet,  we  hope,  and  we  will 
enjoy  what  is,  without  borrowing  trouble.    What  a  change 
has  come  over  the  corn,  too!   Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago, 
and,  as  an  imaginative  writer  has  it,   'the  corn,  thrusting 
its  pointed  shoots  through  the  surface-earth,  upon  each 
tiny  bayonet  point  impaling  the  gaunt  figure  of  famine"; 
then  with  rustling  leaves  and  graceful  head,  nodding  ac- 
quaintance to  its  fellows,  for  a  season  the  ornament  of  the 
farm;  now  stands  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,  the 
incarnation  of  the  most  prosaic  fact  by  the  most  poetical 
of  processes.    Even  in  the  narrow  road  leading  to  our 
river-meadows,  bordered  by  willows  and  backed  by  woods, 
there  is  no  mistake  possible;  for  the  new  smell  of  the  wil- 
low is  no  more,  but  one  suggestive  of  passing  on;  and  all 
the  wealth  of  odor  with  which  this  clambering  grape-vine 
endowed  the  neighborhood,  making  the  nose,  by  the  neces- 
sities of  respiration,  a  wine-bibber,  is  gone,  quite  gone. 
The  boneset,  with  its  reddish-brown  tufted  blossoms,  the 
pendant  elderberries,  black  and  shining  as  the  beads  of  a 
nun,  represent  the  department  of  wild  flowers,  so  far  as 
this  road  is  concerned,  unless  one  will  penetrate  into  the 
near  bog,  and  break  one  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  that  stand 
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so  firmly,  just  out  of  reach,  towering  above  the  rushes 
which  surround,  and  have  heretofore  kept  pace  with  them. 
But  to  one  who  had  known  the  country  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  in  no  respect  would  the  change  seem  greater  than 
in  the  animal  life,  and  especially  the  birds.    Where  be  now 
your  robins,  your  sparrows  and  your  bobolinks  which  were 
wont  in  the  early  mornings  to  give  matinees,  from  which 
the  listener  used  never  to  come  away  disappointed,  nor  per- 
former to  stay  away  from  sudden  indisposition?   Not  one, 
and  he  who  would  find  his  old  favorites  must  know  where  to 
look  for  them.    The  sparrow  still  hangs  about  our  hedges, 
but  he  is  a  mere  bankrupt  in  the  matter  of  notes,  and  we 
keep  him  for  the  same  reason  that  the  broken  soldier  was 
kindly  bade  to  stay.    The  pied  bobolink,  losing  his  vocal 
power  and  pretty  dress  about  the  same  time,  and  having 
little  left  to  recommend  him,  has  taken  himself  away  to  the 
marshes  of  Maryland  where,  as  the  reed-bird,  he  will  live 
for  a  while,  until  the  "westering  winds"  of  the  later  Fall 
compel  him  to  a  further  migration,  when  he  will  turn  up  in 
Carolina,  with  another  alias  and  more  flesh  on  his  bones-- 
the  rice-bird  of  Charleston  game-suppers.    But  Marmion 
at  Lady  Heron's  ball  was  as  little  to  be  compared  with  Mar- 
mion lying  dead  at  Flodden,  as  is  the  epicurean  tit-bit  of 
these  suppers  to  the  little  black  and  buff  bunch  of  winged 
ecstasy  that  starts  out  of  our  blooming  apple  trees  in  May, 
and  sows  the  air  with  pearls  of  melody,  while  he  drops, 
rather  than  flies,  down  to  the  alder  bush  which  bends  and 
sways  beneath  his  tiny  weight.    The  robin  is  still  here;  but 
only  as  a  bird  of  passage;  the  flocks  remaining  are  of  Mr. 
Micawber's  family,  ready  to  embark  for  Australia,  in  their 
restless,  useless  activity.   On  the  southerly  side  of  the  pine 
woods  which  open  out  on  berry-pastures,  they  may  be  seen 
in  the  morning,  but  scarcely  heard- -their  only  note  a  sharp 
signal-call,  which  bears  the  relation  to  their  spring  songs 
that  a  rifle-shot  does  to  the  tone  of  a  flute.  Dodging  through 
the  alders,  one  still  sees,  occasionally,  a  cat-bird,  but  the 
single  note  that  generally  provokes  a  dislodging  stone  from 
the  juvenile  passer-by  in  summer  is  not  heard,  nor  does  he 
attempt  to  recall  a  strain  of  the  tune  which  he,  as  a  thrush, 
and  allied  to  the  mocking-bird,  knows  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
sing,  and  so  is  always  unsuccessfully  endeavoring  to  re- 
member, but  contents  himself  in  forever  "moving  on."   Far 
off,  on  the  hillsides,  the  strident  notes  of  the  blue-jay  are 
to  be  heard,  and  we  know  he  is  getting  his  pipes  into  order 
for  the  winter  singing,  and  laying  up  memories  of  promis- 
ing oaks,  from  which  to  draw  the  acorn  supplies. 

Around  the  house,  one  hears  no  more  the  hot  scintilla- 
tions of  the  cicada,  sounding  as  though  blown  from  bound- 
less wastes  of  burning  sand;  but  the  multitudinous  voice  of 
crickets  instead,  creaking  through  the  still  hours  of  the 
night;  still,  save  when  some  ambitious  three  months'  cock- 
erel, remembering  his  newly-acquired  capacity,  breaks 
forth  into  intermittent,  abridged  crowing,  and  the  grave 
seniors  of  the  harem,  to  show  that  folly  is  not  exclusively 
a  youthful  attribute,  join  in  the  concert  that  disturbs  the 
rest  of  the  neighborhood . 

These  things,  among  many,  the  thoughtful  observer 
sees,  and  feels  thankful  for  the  goodness  that  blends  so 
much  of  interest  and  beauty,  even  with  our  rustic  life. 

Concord,  September  10,  1868.  S. 
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LETTER  FROM  CONCORD---AN  ITINERARY  FOR 
THE  CULTIVATED  VISITOR 

Your  genuine  New  Englander,  like  his  cousin  of  Eng- 
land, loves  things  that  are  old,  because  they  are  old.    He 
delights  to  speak  of  the  old  place,  the  old  homestead,  the 
old  families,  the  old  towns.    And  so  you  will  notice  all 
through  New  England  this  affectionate  epithet  applied  to 
many  towns  and  cities.    "Old  York"  in  Maine,   "old  Hamp- 
ton" in  New  Hampshire,   "Old  Salem,"  "old  Cambridge," 
"old  Plymouth"  in  Massachusetts,   "old  Saybrook"  in  Con- 
necticut, are  good  instances;  and  though,  sometimes,  this 
adjective  may  have  been  used  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
a  newer  town  elsewhere,  it  has  always  come,  in  course  of 
time,  to  qualify  and  describe  the  place  itself,  which  is  thus 
made  dear  and  venerable  by  the  association.    This  is  emi- 
nently true  of  Concord--"old  Concord, "--and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Plymouth,  no  town  in  the  whole  country 
perhaps,  deserves  the  title  better.    Jamestown  is  a  scarce- 
ly perceptible  ruin,  --you  need  an  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  feel  that  men  ever  lived  there;  Boston  and  Hartford,  and 
even  Salem,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  ancient  associa- 
tions obliterated  by  the  wave  of  modern  life.    But  Plymouth, 
with  its  bare  hills,  burial  places  and  eternal  sea  waves, 
and  Concord,  with  its  broad  meadows,  Indian  fields,  long- 
frequented  woods,  ancient  farm  houses  and  traditional 
memories,  both  press  gently  home  upon  the  visitor  and  the 
resident  the  fact  that  they  are  old,  --that  human  life  here 
is  no  novelty,  no  recent  invention,  with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements, but  a  wonted  and  acclimated  thing,  habituated 
to  the  scenery,  and  breathing  into  the  scenery  its  own  spir- 
it.   Plymouth,  as  we  all  know,  was  settled  in  1620;  Con- 
cord, the  first  inland  settlement,  received  its  earliest 
colonists  in  1635;  but  both  localities  had  been  the  seat  of 
Indian  villages,  and  bore  traces  of  that  old  mode  of  life 
for  centuries  before  the  English  Puritans  set  foot  there. 
The  Concord  colonists,  unlike  those  of  Plymouth,  were 
comparatively  wealthy  men.    Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  an  an- 
cestor of  the  Emersons,  brought  with  him  6000  pounds 
sterling—a  great  fortune  in  those  days;  Thomas  Flint  was 
worth  £4000,  and  Major  Willard  and  others  had  large  es- 
tates.   Such  men,  of  course,  brought  with  them  from  Eng- 
land, besides  their  wealth,  all  the  habits  and  traditions 
which  accompany  riches,  and  which  of  themselves  impart 
an  air  of  age  and  permanence  to  the  newest  community. 
So  that  Concord  may  be  said  to  have  started  old,  what  with 
its  early  settlers  and  its  Indians,  — and  it  has  been  growing 
older  ever  since.    Its  revolutionary  memories  increase 
this  illusion,  and  the  reserved  and  cultivated  air  of  its  own 
denizens  adds  still  more  to  the  charm .    To  an  Englishman, 
dazzled  by  the  newness  of  all  things  in  America,  a  country 
village  such  as  Concord  is  must  be  truly  refreshing;  for  it 
will  remind  him  of  his  own  land. 

As  he  or  any  other  stranger  enters  the  village  from  the 
railroad  station,  he  will  soon  notice  the  burial  places  along 
the  street,  and  if  he  passes  on  towards  Bedford  he  will  see 
no  less  than  four  of  these  cemeteries,  decreasing  in  age 
but  increasing  in  dimensions  as  he  goes  along.    The  last 
and  largest  of  these,  a  half  mile  from  the  station  toward 
the  northeast,  is  "Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,"  where  rest 
the  ashes  of  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau,  and  where,  in  due 
course  of  time,  men  will  follow  to  the  grave  those  now 
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living  who  have  made  Concord  famous  in  their  day.    On  a 
hillside  sloping  toward  the  west  are  the  graves  of  the  Tho- 
reau  family  and  of  the  author  of  the  Scarlet  Letter;  higher 
up  the  ridge  are  the  inclosures  of  the  Emerson  and  Ripley 
families,  the  Brookses,  the  Bartletts,  the  Whitings;  and  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  same  hill  stands  the  monument 
of  Samuel  Hoar,  beside  the  more  recent  grave  of  his  wife, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut. 
The  last  funeral  which  entered  the  gate,  two  days  ago,  was 
that  of  William  Emerson,  brother  of  the  poet,  who,  dying 
in  New  York,  was  brought  here  to  lie  beside  his  family  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery.    Standing  among  these  graves,  on 
the  lovely  spot  which  Concord  has  consecrated  to  them ,  I 
recalled  the  lines  of  Channing,  written  for  the  dedication  of 
this  cemetery,  and  recited  here  thirteen  years  ago.    Noth- 
ing could  better  describe  the  scene  and  the  sentiments  in- 
spired by  it: 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW 
By  W.  E.  Channing 

No  abbeys  gloom,  nor  dark  cathedral  stoops, 
No  winding  torches  paint  the  midnight  air, 

Here  the  green  pines  delight,  the  aspen  droops 
Along  the  modest  pathways,  and  those  fair 

Pale  asters  of  the  season  spread  their  plumes 
Around  this  field,  fit  garden  for  our  tombs. 

And  thou  shalt  pause  to  hear  some  funeral  bell 
Slow  stealing  o'er  thy  heart  in  this  calm  place, 

Not  with  a  throb  of  pain,  a  feverish  knell, 
But  in  its  kind  and  supplicating  grace, 

It  says,  Go,  pilgrim,  on  thy  march,  be  more 
Friend  to  the  friendless  than  thou  wast  before; 

Learn,  from  the  loved-one's  rest,  serenity; 

To-morrow,  that  soft  bell  for  thee  shall  sound, 
And  thou  repose  beneath  the  whispering  tree, 

One  tribute  more  to  this  submissive  ground;-- 
Prison  thy  soul  from  malice,  bar  out  pride, 

Nor  these  pale  flowers  nor  this  still  field  deride: 


its  present  form  the  house  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Alcott,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  town.    Here  he  re- 
ceives his  friends,  among  whom  he  now  reckons  those 
scholars  and  metaphysicians  of  St.  Louis  whose  organ  is 
the  "Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy."   Its  editor,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  and  three  of  its  chief  contributors,  Mr.  Kroe- 
ger,  Miss  Brackett  and  Mr.  Davidson,  all  of  St.  Louis, 
have  lately  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  Alcott,  whose  house  has 
been  the  sanctuary  of  many  such  pilgrims.    I  noticed,  by 
the  way,  an  error  of  the  types  in  your  review  of  'Tablets." 
What  Mr.  Emerson  said  of  his  friend  was  that  "he  has  sin- 
gular gifts  for  awakening  contemplation  and  aspiration  in 
simple  and  in  cultivated  persons,"  not,  as  you  printed  it 
"in  simple  and  uncultivated  persons."  Judging  by  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Nation,  there  are  persons  neither  simple  nor 
cultivated,  in  whom  Mr.  Alcott  awakens  nothing  but  idle 
ridicule.    Such  persons  Mr.  Emerson  had  in  mind  in  an- 
other saying  of  his,  — "that  Mr.  Alcott  is  always  Don  Quix- 
ote, and  his  audience  generally  Sancho  Panza."   The  book 
is  this  week  published  by  Roberts,  who  will,  next  month, 
publish  a  "Girl's  Story,"  by  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  --a  volume 
of  the  size  of  "Faith  Gartney,"  but,  of  course,  different  in 
style. 

The  great  Concord  bank  robbery  of  two  years  ago  is  not 
wholly  forgotten  among  the  greater  crimes  since.    Here 
the  memory  of  it  is  freshly  revived  by  a  succession  of  dar- 
ing burglaries,  so  numerous  as  to  suggest  the  fabulous 
"forty  thieves."   A  great  many  houses  have  been  entered, 
and  though  the  thefts  have  generally  been  small,  the  annoy- 
ance and  alarm  which  they  occasion  is  extreme.   They  have 
continued  now  for  a  month  or  more;  some  of  the  thieves 
have  been  taken,  but  others  are  yet  at  large,  and  a  special 
watch  has  been  established  by  the  town  fathers.    Women 
and  children  seem  to  belong  to  the  marauding  party,  which 
moves  about  the  country  in  wagons  by  night,  and  sometimes 
holds  midnight  revels  in  the  farmers'  barns,  on  stores  tak- 
en from  the  pantry,  and  cans  of  milk  abstracted  from  the 
cooling  trough.    Perhaps  it  is  a  foraging  party  of  the  ku  klux 
klan,  keeping  their  hands  in  practice  at  the  North;  or  the 
"secret  organization"  of  the  democrats  mentioned  in  The 
Republican  some  time  ago. 


Rather  to  those  ascents  of  being  turn, 

Where  a  ne'er- setting  sun  illumes  the  year 

Eternal,  and  the  incessant  watch-fires  burn 
Of  unspent  holiness  and  goodness  clear,  -- 

Forget  man's  littleness,  deserve  the  best, 
God's  mercy  in  thy  thought  and  life  confest. 

September,  1855. 

The  verse  of  Channing,  of  which  this  poem  is  a  good 
example,  can  best  be  read  amid  the  landscape  that  he  por- 
trays, and  none  of  our  poets  have  been  truer  to  that,  or 
have  come  nearer  to  Nature  than  he. 

His  friend,  Mr.  Alcott,  whose  'Tablets"  you  reviewed 
some  weeks  ago,  lives  here  in  such  an  old  house  as  he  de- 
scribes in  that  genial  book.    It  stands  under  the  hillside,  on 
the  Lexington  road,  a  mile  east  of  the  station,  environed 
in  orchards,  with  a  pine  wood  on  the  hill-top  behind  it,  and 
great  fields  in  front;  a  brown  wooden  house  with  many  ga- 
bles and  porches  and  a  huge  stack  of  chimneys  rising  in  the 
middle,  such  as  they  used  to  build  a  hundred  years  ago.    In 


(201) 
A  GLANCE  AT  LOWELL  AS  LITERATURE 

Everybody  is  delighted  when  Lowell  puts  a  volume  to 
press.    He  is  one  of  the  few  authors  of  our  day  whom  we 
feel  spiteful  against  for  writing  too  little.     Somebody 
wished,  the  other  day,  that  there  was  a  law  to  compel 
Lowell  to  write  a  certain  number  of  pages  every  week,  and 
print  them  every  month.    This  would  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual liberty,  perhaps,  and  no  state  constable  could  get 
it  enforced,  but  if  it  were  complied  with,  we  could  afford 
to  dispense  with  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  other  contributors 
to  the  Atlantic,  who  might  retire  to  Canada  and  assist  Mr. 
Hevysege  to  create  a  new  literary  dominion  there.    Till 
that  happy  day  arrives  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we  get 
from  "under  the  willows"  of  Elmwood,  and  keep  asking  for 
more. 

It  is  not  as  a  poet,  to  be  sure,  that  Lowell  makes  his 
proof  shots,  or,  if  so,  it  is  at  the  Yankee  turkey-matches, 
where  Hosea  Biglow  blazes  away  with  his  shooting  iron, 
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and  not  in  those  trials  of  the  silver  bow  at  which  divine 
Phoebus  presides.    He  has  added  a  new  field  to  American 
literature,  reclaimed  from  the  huckleberry  pastures  of  the 
Yankee  dialect;  but  it  is  humor  more  than  poesy  that  makes 
it  blossom  as  the  rose.    And  yet,  like  so  many  American 
poets,  he  just  misses  the  hight  of  the  singer's  art.    Emer- 
son, Bryant,  Charming,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  approach  but 
do  not  attain  it.    Lowell,  in  certain  ways,  comes  as  near  as 
any,  but  he  too  fails,  and  his  serious  poems  please  us  rath- 
er as  attempts  than  as  successes. 

This  virtue  hast  thou--to  have  nobly  dared. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  his  first  appearance  in  litera- 
ture was  in  verse.    When  in  college  he  was  addicted  to  easy 
writing  of  rhyme,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  secretary 
of  a  college  society  whose  records  are  kept  in  verse.    A 
year  later  he  was  class  poet  (just  thirty  years  since),  and 
his  verses  were  printed.   They  dealt,  among  other  matters, 
with  the  "transcendental  movement,"  and  the  young  satirist 
made  what  were  then  esteemed  smart  hits  at  Mr,  Emerson 
and  his  sympathizers.    Three  years  afterward,  in  1841,  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems  which  showed  that  he  had  be- 
come, not  only  a  "transcendentalist,"  but  an  abolitionist 
and  radical  reformer  generally.   From  1840  to  1850  was  his 
productive  period  in  poetry;  since  when  he  has  given  prece- 
dence to  prose,  and  has  developed  that  singular  felicity  as 
a  critic  which  makes  all  he  writes  so  attractive. 

Under  the  Willows,  which  Fields  publishes  to-day,  is  a 
collection  of  early  and  late  verses,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  long  poem  printed  last  summer  in  the  Atlantic,  under 
the  title  of  "A  June  Idyll."    It  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that 
this  is  recently  written;  though  so  lately  printed,  it  probably 
began  to  exist  years  ago,  and  has  grown  in  "a  time,  times 
and  a  half,"  to  its  present  form,  and  though  not  the  longest, 
is  the  best  piece  in  the  volume.    We  shall  pass  over  it  never- 
theless, and  quote  for  our  readers  the  next  piece  in  order, 
one  that  we  read  in  the  newspapers  (to  wit,  the  Tribune) 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  cherished  in  memory  ever 
since. . . . 

Passing  over  much  that  is  good  and  something  that  is  ex- 
quisite, along  with  much,  too,  that  cannot  be  remembered, 
we  will  clip  one  posy  more  which  you  must  view  "with  the 
flower  of  the  mind,"  as  the  old  Greek  said.    In  spirit  and 
conception  (not  in  form)  it  might  indeed  be  Greek,  and 
comes  nearer  to  the  charm  of  that  much-misunderstood 
race  of  poets,   'the  old  authors,"  than  Mr.  Swinburne  can 
possibly  imagine. 

TO  HAPPINESS 

Wing-footed!  thou  abid'st  with  him 

Who  asks  it  not,  but  he  who  hath 

Watched  o'er  the  waves  thy  waning  path, 
Shall  nevermore  behold  returning 
Thy  high-heaped  canvas  shoreward  yearning! 
Thou  first  reveal 'st  to  us  thy  face 
Turned  o'er  the  shoulder's  parting  grace, 

A  moment  glimpsed,  then  seen  no  more,  -- 
Thou  whose  swift  footsteps  we  can  trace 

Away  from  every  mortal  door! 

Speaking  of  the  Athenian  poetry  with  which  Mr .  Lowell 
has  a  scholar's  familiarity,  and  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 


that  nameless  something  which  in  the  above  verses  recalls 
an  Athenian  chorus,  here  are  other  verses  (not  Lowell's, 
but  from  which  of  the  Greek  authors  now  escapes  us)  that 
may  fitly  close  this  column — 

SMOKE 

Light-winged  Smoke,  Icarian  bird, 
Melting  thy  pinions  in  thy  upward  flight, 
Lark  without  song,  and  messenger  of  dawn, 
Circling  above  the  hamlets  as  thy  nest; 
Or  else,  departing  dream ,  and  shadowy  form 
Of  midnight  vision,  gathering  up  thy  skirts; 
By  night  star-veiling,  and  by  day 
Darkening  the  light  and  blotting  out  the  sun; 
Go  thou  my  incense  upward  from  this  hearth, 
And  ask  the  gods  to  pardon  this  clear  flame. 


(202) 

THE  GENIUS  OF  HAWTHORNE  AS  SEEN  IN  HIS 

NOTE -BOOKS 

The  Passages  from  the  American  Note-Books  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  edited  by  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  are  taken 
not  only  from  journals  and  commonplace  books,  but  also 
from  letters,  and  run  over  the  period  from  midsummer, 
1835,  to  midsummer,  1853,  when  Mr.  Hawthorne  went 
abroad  as  consul  to  Liverpool.    But  the  notes  occasionally 
go  back  to  earlier  periods  in  the  life  of  the  author,  and 
though  not  full  and  connected  at  all  periods,  are  yet  so 
complete  that,  taken  together  with  the  prefaces  to  his 
earlier  books,  they  make  a  good  autobiography  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  personages  in  modern  literature, 
during  the  most  fruitful  period  of  his  intellectual  life.   We 
have  had  already  a  portion  of  his  European  experiences  in 
the  book  about  England,  and  in  the  "Marble  Faun,"  but,  no 
doubt,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  will  give  us,  in  course  of  time, 
the  companion  book  to  this- -"Passages  from  the  European 
Note-Books,"  bringing  the  autobiography  down  to  1860, 
when  Hawthorne  came  home--to  die,  as  it  proved.    The 
subtle  and  mysterious  disease,  which  proved  fatal,  had 
long  been  fastened  upon  him  before  his  sudden  death  at 
Plymouth  in  the  spring  of  1 864 . 

These  note-books  open  in  Salem,  where  Hawthorne  was 
born  and  spent  all  the  early  part  of  his  life .    He  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine,  and  had,  before  that, 
passed  a  part  of  his  boyhood  on  his  mother's  farm  in  the 
same  province—for  Maine  was  then  a  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   This  may  be  one  reason  why  he  dwells  so  long 
on  his  Maine  experiences  of  1837,  when  he  spent  six  weeks 
with  his  friend  Bridge,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Augusta;  but 
very  likely  it  is  only  for  the  studies  of  character  that  he 
found  there,  among  which  he  has  sketched  his  friend  Jona- 
than Cilley,  soon  afterwards  killed  in  the  famous  Graves 
duel.    Revisiting  Salem  in  1840  he  writes  thus  in  Union 
street,  where  so  much  of  his  life  melted  away,  while  he 
was  preparing  for  his  coming  fame: 

Here  I  sit  in  my  old  accustomed  chamber,  where  I  used 
to  sit  in  days  gone  by.    Here  I  have  written  many  tales,  -- 
many  that  have  been  burned  to  ashes,  many  that  doubtless 
deserved  the  same  fate.   This  claims  to  be  called  a  haunted 
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chamber,  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  visions  have  ap- 
peared to  me  in  it;  and  some  few  of  them  have  become  visi- 
ble to  the  world.     If  ever  I  should  have  a  biographer,  he 
ought  to  make  great  mention  of  this  chamber  in  my  mem- 
oirs, because  so  much  of  my  lonely  youth  was  wasted  here, 
and  here  my  mind  and  character  were  formed;  and  here  I 
have  been  glad  and  hopeful,  and  here  I  have  been  despond- 
ent.   And  here  I  sat  a  long,  long  time,  waiting  patiently 
for  the  world  to  know  me,  and  sometimes  wondering  why  it 
did  not  know  me  sooner,  or  whether  it  would  ever  know  me 
at  all,  --at  least,  till  I  were  in  my  grave.    And  sometimes 
it  seemed  as  if  I  were  already  in  the  grave,  with  only  life 
enough  to  be  chilled  and  benumbed.   But  oftener  I  was  happy, 
--at  least,  as  happy  as  I  then  knew  how  to  be,  or  was  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  being.    By  and  by,  the  world  found  me 
out  in  my  lonely  chamber,  and  called  me  forth,  --not,  in- 
deed, with  a  loud  roar  of  acclamation,  but  rather  with  a 
still,  small  voice,  --and  forth  I  went,  but  found  nothing  in 
the  world  that  I  thought  preferable  to  my  old  solitude  till 
now.    And  now  I  begin  to  understand  why  I  was  imprisoned 
so  many  years  in  this  lonely  chamber,  and  why  I  could  nev- 
er break  through  the  viewless  bolts  and  bars;  for  if  I  had 
sooner  made  my  escape  into  the  world,  I  should  have  grown 
hard  and  rough,  and  been  covered  with  earthly  dust,  and  my 
heart  might  have  become  callous  by  rude  encounters  with 
the  multitude.    But  living  in  solitude  till  the  fullness  of  time 
was  come,  I  still  kept  the  dew  of  my  youth  and  the  freshness 
of  my  heart. 

When  this  was  written,  Hawthorne  was  a  custom-house 
officer  in  Boston  under  George  Bancroft,  then  collector  of 
the  port.    Six  months  later  he  was  at  Brook  Farm--Van 
Buren  having  gone  out  of  office  in  the  meantime,  and  Ban- 
croft and  Hawthorne  along  with  him.    The  latter  took  refuge 
with  George  Ripley  and  the  rest,   in  their  West  Roxbury 
paradise,  where  Hawthorne,  like  the  others,  milked  cows, 
chopped  wood,  turned  the  grindstone,  wielded  the  dung-fork 
(which  he  called  "working  in  our  gold  mine"),  raked  hay, 
and  became  generally  disgusted  with  manual  labor.    After 
four  months  of  it,  he  cries,   "O,  labor  is  the  curse  of  the 
world  and  nobody  can  meddle  with  it  without  becoming  pro- 
portionably  brutified!"    Yet  he  remained  at  Brook  Farm  for 
two  or  three  months  longer,  and  wrote  down  in  his  journal 
some  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  idyllic  life  there- -half 
romance  and  half  drudgery.    There  are  many  glances  at 
life  in  Boston,  too,  both  then  and  earlier. 

In  July,  1842,  immediately  after  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Sophia  Peabody,  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  Concord,  where 
the  new-married  pair  took  up  their  abode  in  Dr.  Ripley's 
parsonage-house,  close  by  the  river.    This  is  the  place  so 
charmingly  described  by  Hawthorne,  under  the  name  he  gave 
it  in  the  preface  to  his  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  and 
pictured  more  in  detail  in  the  volumes  before  us.    Here  he 
remained  nearly  three  years,  and  it  is  of  Concord  and  its 
people  that  some  of  the  best  of  these  pages  tell.    He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ownership  of  Henry  Thoreau *s  boat,  in  which 
the  famous  "Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack"  had  been 
voyaged,  and  in  this,  with  Thoreau  and  Ellery  Charming  for 
guides,  he  explored  the  Musketaquid  and  the  Assabet  rivers, 
while,  on  foot,  with  Charming  or  Emerson,  or  alone,  he 
wandered  about  the  Concord  woods  and  meadows  and  up- 
land pastures.    Many  of  the  sketches  in  these  volumes  at 
this  period  relate  to  living  persons,  and  will  not  always  be 


read  with  pleasure  by  those  to  whom  they  relate.    What  is 
said  of  those  who  have  passed  away- -of  Margaret  Fuller, 
Thoreau,  and  the  rest--is  always  interesting,  if  not  en- 
tirely just,  and  the  descriptions  of  Concord  scenery  are 
all  characterized  by  a  delicate  beauty  that  only  Hawthorne 
could  give  them,  but  less  true  to  nature  than  the  more 
masculine  touches  of  Thoreau,  and  the  profounder  poetical 
glimpses  of  Ellery  Channing,  writing  of  the  same  land- 
scape. 

Passing  over  the  interval  between  1844  and  1850,  the 
notebooks  open  in  that  year  with  more  pictures  of  Boston, 
among  them  one  of  Parker's  old  rooms  in  Court-square 
('this  grog-shop  of  Parker's,"  as  Hawthorne  calls  it), 
which  is  exquisite  in  its  way.    Such  places,  and  kindred 
ones--tavern  bar-rooms,  cheap  hotels,  low  theatres,  and 
the  like- -were  occasionally  frequented  by  this  man  of  gen- 
ius, and  from  them  he  drew  many  of  his  studies  in  human 
nature.    He  was  himself  not  averse  to  good  eating  and 
drinking,  and  could  keep  company  with  men  of  all  sorts. 
In  1851  the  scene  changes  to  Lenox,  and  in  the  next  year 
to  Concord  again,  where  Hawthorne  had  bought  a  small 
estate  (once  the  property  of  Mr.  Alcott),  styled  by  its  last 
owner,   "The  Wayside."   There  is  next  to  nothing  in  these 
volumes,  however,  which  was  written  in  this  last  home 
of  the  author.    On  his  return  from  Europe  in  1860,  he  re- 
built the  house,  and  it  is  this,  now  offered  for  sale,  that 
his  family  have  just  left  to  visit  Europe  once  more. 

The  traits  of  Hawthorne's  character  shown  in  this  auto- 
biography will  surprise  some  of  his  readers,  but  not  those 
who  have  read  him  with  discernment.    He  was  throughout 
life,  but  notably  so  in  his  youth  and  early  middle  age,  an 
aristocrat,  though  classed  politically  with  the  Democratic 
party.    His  haughty  feeling  toward  the  mass  of  men  shows 
itself  in  these  pages,  and  has  not  been  softened  at  all  by 
the  editor,  who  has  omitted  so  much  that  she  must  have 
found  in  the  journals.    Notwithstanding  this  anti-American 
sentiment,  few  men  have  ever  identified  themselves  more 
completely  with  American  life,  or  understood  certain 
phases  of  it  better,  --and  it  is  not  often  that  a  book  is  pub- 
lished so  rich  in  material  for  those  who  would  study  the 
New  England  character,  as  the  one  before  us.   Pages  after 
pages  might  be  quoted,  and  would  be  as  charming  as  any 
of  Hawthorne  romances,  for  they  share  the  same  qualities 
of  his  genius.    Moreover,  now  that  he  is  gone—premature- 
ly as  it  seems,  though  he  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  when  he 
died--these  pages  are  precious  as  showing  us  the  inner 
life  of  the  author,  and  his  manner  of  working,  --for  here 
are  the  materials  from  which  he  wrought  his  strange  ef- 
fects.   His  fame,  so  long  in  finding  him  out,  increases 
year  by  year,  and  these  volumes,  like  those  already  pub- 
lished, will  be  more  and  more  sought  and  read,  until  a 
more  positive  and  masculine  type  of  literature,  such  as 
Walt  Whitman's  verses  give  some  proof  of,  replaces  the 
dreamy  and  feminine  grace  of  Hawthorne's  books. 


MR 


(203) 
EMERSON'S  BOSTON  READINGS 


This  afternoon  Mr.  Emerson  will  conclude  his  course 
of  ten  readings  in  English  literature  at  Boston,  --an  event 
which  may  seem  unimportant  to  many,  but  deserving  no- 
tice from  all  who  value  the  highest  intellectual  pleasures. 
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And  when  we  say  English  literature,  we  do  not  mean  Addi- 
son and  Irving,  Prescott  and  Macaulay,  Scott,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  Keble's  "Christian  Year, "--but  the  great  circle 
of  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Walt  Whitman,  for  it  is 
from  this  chiefly  that  Mr.  Emerson  has  made  his  readings. 
He  has  gone  outside  this  limit,  to  be  sure,  and  has  cited 
noble  passages  in  the  Scandinavian  legends,  and  the  Spanish 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  but  the  groundwork  of  his  course  has 
been  that  of  which  he  is  better  qualified  to  speak  than  any 
man  living,  --the  poesy  of  the  poets.   Not  merely  their  aver- 
age bulk  and  substance,  which,  in  most  poets  is  of  little 
value  beyond  their  own  time,  --but  that  spirit  and  essence  of 
their  genius,  which  alone  preserves  their  fame,  and  which 
may  be  seen  in  a  stanza  or  a  line  as  well  as  in  a  big  vol- 
ume.   This  aroma  of  the  English  poets  entirely  escapes  the 
ordinary  critic,  while  it  is  the  one  thing  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son perceives  and  communicates  to  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  him.    Add  to  this  the  loftiest  appreciation  of 
moral  worth- -of  that  spiritual  quality  in  literature  and  in 
life  which  is  to  intellectual  beauty  what  the  atmosphere  is 
to  the  rosy  clouds  of  morning  and  eve--and  a  simple,  man- 
ly elocution  that  borrows  nothing  from  the  stage,  and  yet  is 
more  thrilling  than  any  theatrical  recitation,  however  ex- 
cellent, --and  you  see  some  of  the  elements  that  have  made 
these  readings  of  the  Concord  poet  the  chief  literary  attrac- 
tion of  Boston  during  the  past  three  months . 

The  idea  and  plan  of  them  is  so  natural  that  it  seems  odd 
they  should  be  so  novel.    Here  is  a  scholar--the  man  best 
meriting  that  name  in  the  whole  country- -who  for  half  a 
century  has  been  storing  a  mind,  receptive  and  retentive 
above  the  common,  with  the  treasures  of  literature --and 
who  now  gives  us  an  epitome  of  what  so  many  years  have 
brought  within  his  range.    Ever  since  he  began  to  lecture, 
some  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  he  has  been  performing  a 
similar,  but  by  no  means  identical  work.    In  his  lectures 
and  essays,  his  addresses  and  poems,  which  make  no  small 
part  of  the  enduring  literature  of  our  times,  he  has  been 
giving  us  his  version  of  nature  and  life.    We  have  seen  them 
through  the  Emersonian  medium- -admired  by  many--reject- 
ed  by  more--but  coloring  visibly  everything  which  is  looked 
at  through  it.    Now,  in  these  readings,  the  medium  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  mind  of  man,  in  its  utterances  of  many  cen- 
turies, is  exhibited  to  us  through  a  clear  atmosphere,  illu- 
minated, rather  than  colored  by  the  philosopher  who  ex- 
hibits these  choice  pictures  in  his  magic  lantern.    And  how 
great  a  boon  it  is  to  read  the  poets  and  orators  of  a  thousand 
years  by  the  light  of  a  mind  like  Emerson's! 

There  is  something  whimsical  as  well  as  magical  in  the 
ease  with  which  our  modern  civilization  allows  us  to  com- 
mand and  enjoy  those  privileges  which  antiquity  reserved 
for  princes  and  millionaires.    When  a  youth  nowadays  gets 
five  dollars  in  his  pocket  he  can  go  to  the  book  stall  and  buy 
Plato;  but  the  citizens  of  Aegina  with  whom  Pollis,  the  Lace- 
daemonian, had  dealings,  when  he  bought  the  living  philoso- 
pher for  a  slave,  had  to  pay  a  couple  of  hundred,  and  no 
doubt  Aesop  and  Epictetus,  though  lame,  sold  for  as  much. 
By  a  more  dignified  traffic  the  rich  Athenians  could  have 
their  sons  educated  by  Gorgias,  or  Aristotle  for  a  thousand 
dollars  apiece,  but  the  citizens  of  the  American  Athens  can 
purchase  Mr.  Emerson's  abridgement  of  the  English  poets, 
in  weekly  numbers ,  for  ten  dollars .    And  every  city  and 
village  in  the  land,  if  it  chooses,  can  for  a  moderate  sti- 
pend purchase  the  hours  and  life-long  learning  of  Emerson, 


and  open  its  treasures  to  every  ticket  holder. 

A  year  ago  we  were  all  crowding  to  hear  Dickens  read 
his  grotesque  and  pathetic  novels,  and  the  pleasure  we 
found  in  it  is  not  easy  to  forget.    But  these  afternoons  with 
Emerson  and  his  favorite  authors  afford  a  subtle  pleasure 
and  a  profound  instruction,  as  much  above  the  scope  of 
Dickens  as  Plato's  Banquet  was  better  than  a  dinner  at  the 
London  Tavern.    It  is  not  simply  for  the  mental  gratifica- 
tion, the  tickling  of  an  aesthetic  palate,  that  these  read- 
ings are  good;  still  less  for  laughter  and  jokes.   But  there 
is  in  them  that  constant  inspiring  appeal  to  the  moral  senti- 
ment which  raises  and  ennobles  the  mind,  while  possessing 
it  with  a  "sacred  and  home-felt  delight"  such  as  nothing 
purely  intellectual  can  give.    'To  love  her,"  said  Steele 
of  an  admirable  lady,   "was  a  liberal  education";  and  to  ad- 
mire Emerson  in  young  or  old,  is  not  only  a  sign,  but  a 
means  of  grace.    To  borrow  Lowell's  happy  quotation: 

Was  never  eye  did  see  that  face, 

Was  never  ear  did  hear  that  tongue, 

Was  never  mind  did  mind  his  grace, 
That  ever  thought  the  travail  long; 

But  eyes  and  ears  and  every  thought 

Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  caught. 


(204) 
LONGFELLOW'S  DANTE 

It  is  only  by  the  publication  of  the  cheaper  edition  of 
Mr.  Longfellow's  translation  of  Dante  that  the  work  has 
really  come  before  the  mass  of  readers.    The  huge  vol- 
umes of  the  first  edition  are  well  enough  to  lie  on  the  li- 
brary table,  or  stand  on  the  shelves,  or  be  turned  over 
by  those  already  familiar  with  the  author  they  present  and 
interpret;  but  scarcely  a  single  reader  would  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  great  mediaeval  poet  in  that  costly  and 
inconvenient  form.    The  new  volumes,  though  still  far 
less  available  for  general  perusal  than  the  single-volume 
editions  of  Cary  are  so  much  richer  in  commentary  and 
illustration,  and  contain  so  complete  a  cyclopedia  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  poet  and  his  period  that  they  will 
be  preferred  to  Cary's  book.    No  doubt,  too,  the  transla- 
tion is  better  than  that  of  the  English  scholar  who  wrote 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.    Without  entering  upon  the 
next  question  whether  or  no  Mr.  Longfellow's  theory  of 
translation  has  not  hampered  him  in  choice  of  words  and 
sometimes  tied  him  to  a  literalness  of  rendering  by  no 
means  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  original,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  on  the  best  authority,  that,  both  in  spirit 
and  form,  Longfellow  comes  nearer  to  Dante  than  Cary 
did.    Another  translator  may  do  still  better,  --some  as- 
sert that  Dr.  Parsons  has  already  done  so--but,  practical- 
ly, with  readers  of  English  the  comparison  is  between  Cary 
and  Longfellow  at  the  present  time.    Dr.  Carlyle's  trans- 
lation of  the  Inferno  is  but  a  third  part  of  the  poem,  and  is 
still  but  little  known,  and  the  other  translators  even  less. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Dante  will  ever  have  a  great 
many  readers  at  any  one  time.  Voltaire,  who,  of  course, 
could  not  abide  him,  was  not  more  unjust  than  usual  when 
he  remarked  that  "Dante's  reputation  will  always  be  safe, 
because  next  to  nobody  will  read  him;  a  score  of  passages 
that  we  know  by  heart  saves  us  the  trouble  of  examining 
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the  rest."   Yet  there  will  always  be  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons who  will  read  the  Divine  Comedy  through,  and  thou- 
sands more  who  will  be  familiar  with  the  twenty  passages 
and  with  the  general  spirit  and  scope  of  the  work.     It  is 
for  these  that  we  welcome  a  popular  edition  of  our  country- 
man's translation,  such  as  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  have  now 
given  us.    They  can  venture  more  and  more  by  and  by,  and 
perhaps  condense  into  one  volume  the  whole  version  and 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  commentary;  but  for  the 
present  they  have  done  well  to  reproduce  in  smaller  vol- 
umes the  whole  contents  of  the  larger  edition.    The  number 
of  pages  given  to  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  poem-- 
the  Inferno,  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso--is  the  same  in  each 
volume — 166 — while  the  commentary  runs  to  nearly  double 
that  number.   In  the  three  volumes  taken  together  there  are 
1418  pages,  of  which  not  quite  500  are  occupied  with  the 
text  of  the  poem . 

Of  the  rank  now  assigned  to  Dante  as  a  poet,  there  can 
be  no  question,  --and  very  little  doubt  that  he  will  perma- 
nently retain  it.    He  is  classed  among  the  first  three  poets 
of  all  time,  or  the  first  five,  as  may  happen--but  never  far- 
ther from  the  head  than  the  fourth .    Homer,  Dante,  Shak- 
speare,  is  the  common  classification,  to  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son adds  Swedenborg  and  Goethe--not  so  much  as  poets  as 
seers  and  speakers  of  the  truth.   Some  may  choose  to  place 
Aeschylus  and  Lucretius  in  the  list;  others  Milton  and  even 
Ossian,--but  Dante  still  keeps  his  place,  with  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  one  other  above  him,  and  all  the 
rest  below.    "For  vigor,  earnestness,  and  depth  he  is  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  modern  world,"  says  Carlyle;  "to 
seek  his  parallel  we  must  go  into  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
live  with  the  antique  prophets  there."   This  saying  needs 
no  proof,  --it  is  confirmed  by  the  passages  that  all  of  us 
remember  who  have  read  a  dozen  pages  of  his  book. 

The  life  of  Dante  also  has  a  perpetual  interest  for  man- 
kind.   Much  of  it  he  has  wrought  into  his  verses;  the  rest 
appears  in  anecdotes,  narratives  and  allusions  scattered 
along  the  pages  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  commentary.    Boc- 
caccio's description  of  his  person  is  worth  quoting:    "Our 
poet  was  of  middle  hight,  and  after  reaching  mature  years 
he  went  somewhat  stooping;  his  gait  was  grave  and  sedate; 
always  clothed  in  most  becoming  garments,  his  dress  was 
suited  to  the  ripeness  of  his  years;  his  face  was  long,  his 
nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  rather  large  than  small,  his  jaw 
heavy  and  his  under  lip  prominent;  his  complexion  was  dark 
and  his  hair  and  beard  thick,  black  and  crisp,  and  his  coun- 
tenance was  always  sad  and  thoughtful.   His  manners,  wheth- 
er in  public  or  at  home,  were  wonderfully  composed  and  re- 
strained, and  in  all  his  ways  he  was  more  courteous  and 
civil  than  any  one  else."    It  would  be  well  if  the  publishers 
would  have  engraved  for  these  volumes  the  youthful  portrait 
of  Dante  by  Giotto,  long-lost  and  recovered  only  thirty  years 
ago;  the  common  head  of  him,  and  the  mask  of  his  face  taken 
after  death,  as  Mr.  Norton  believes.   The  book  we  have  been 
noticing  may  be  bought  of  Whitney  &  Adams,  successors  to 
J.  C.  Bridgman. 


(205) 
BRET  HARTE'S  POEMS 

Fame  has  found  out  Bret  Harte  after  a  long  nap,  and  her 
trumpet  is  now  loud  in  his  praise;  which  gives  some  of  us  a 


chance  to  revile  once  more  that  partial  distributor  of  glory 
and  success,  and  to  call  her  a  blockhead  and  an  old  granny 
for  not  making  the  discovery  before.    Mr.  Harte  has  been 
writing  for  ten  years,  at  least,  and  publishing  for  more 
than  half  that  time,  and  now  comes  along  this  foolish  old 
discoverer  of  what  everybody  knew  before,  and  takes  him 
up  as  one  of  her  darlings,  introducing  him  right  and  left, 
and  making  much  of  him  everyway.    One  of  her  last  tokens 
of  affection  was  to  pay  for  the  insertion  in  the  Boston  Trav- 
eller—we suppose  she  paid  for  it,  as  the  Boston  custom  is 
--of  'Truthful  James's,"  "Society  upon  the  Stanislaus," 
which  had  been  published  a  year  before  by  all  the  other 
five  thousand  newspapers  in  the  country.    And  the  best  of 
it  is  that  Fame's  favorite  deserves  her  caresses  and  is  in 
little  danger  of  being  spoilt  by  them. 

Something  can  be  said,  however,  in  defense  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  Fame's  ear  in  this  particular  case,  for,  although 
Mr.  Harte  has  always  written  respectably,  as  times  go, 
he  has  published  nothing  really  worthy  of  remembrance  till 
within  the  past  three  years .    His  early  poems,  some  of 
which  are  gathered,  along  with  the  later  ones,  in  the  vol- 
umes just  issued  by  Fields  &  Osgood,  give  promise  of 
something,  but  they  do  not  amount  to  much;  and  we  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  smooth  writing  of  sentimental 
and  satirical  verses  by  young  men  that  they  have  failed  to 
produce  much  effect  upon  us.    Even  considered  in  the  fa- 
vorable light  thrown  upon  them  by  his  later  poems,  these 
early  pieces  of  Mr.  Harte 's  stir  but  a  faint  feeling  of  satis- 
faction in  the  lower  pericardial  region  where  lies  the  nerv- 
ous center  of  aesthetic  criticism,  while  his  contributions 
to  the  Overland  Monthly  tickle  us  all  over,  and  have  been 
welcomed  with  cries  of  delight  from  Sitka  to  San  Domingo, 
and  from  Passamaquoddy  to  Santa  Barbara. 

The  new  volume  gives  us  nearly  all  these  poetical  con- 
tributions, along  with  many  of  the  early  pieces  which  had 
already  been  published  in  a  small  volume,  without  attract- 
ing much  notice.    Among  them  all,  the  best,  beyond  com- 
pare, are  the  eight  pieces,  covering  forty  pages,  which 
Mr.  Harte  calls  "In  Dialeet,"  and  which  as  now  arranged 
are  "Jim,"  Chiquita,  Dow's  Flat,  In  the  Tunnel,   'Cicely," 
Penelope,  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James,  and  The 
Society  upon  the  Stanislaus.    Why  they  are  so  arranged  we 
cannot  say- -probably  by  accident,  for  they  certainly  were 
not  written  in  that  order.    All  these  are  exceedingly  good, 
and  some  of  them  are  those  happy  "hits"  which  impress 
the  public  mind  most  forcibly.    The  "Plain  Language"  is 
the  "heathen  Chinee"  poem,  and  certainly  nothing  has  been 
printed  of  late,  if  ever,  which  has  run  through  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  as  this  has.    Part  of  this  effect  is 
owing  to  the  temporary  excitement  of  the  public  about  the 
Chinese  question,  --but  the  combination  of  delicate  humor, 
and  force  of  expression,  both  plain  and  grotesque,  seen  in 
these  verses  would  have  made  them  famous  at  any  time. 
This  piece  is  also  the  most  original  of  all  in  the  volume, 
for  many,  though  by  no  means  all  of  the  rest  show  the  in- 
fluence of  other  poets.    "Cicely,"  for  example,  instantly 
recalls  Tennyson's  "Northern  Farmer"  by  its  movement 
and  something  in  its  tone,  and  "Chiquita"  is  evidence 
enough  that  the  author  has  read  the  fascinating  hexameters 
of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.     Many  of  the  trochaic  couplets  in 
"Madrono,"  "Grizzly,"  etc.,  suggest  at  once  the  poems 
of  Mr.  Emerson  in  that  measure,  which  he  has  identified 
with  himself.    But  we  never  saw  anything  that  the  'heathen 
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Chinee"  reminds  us  of. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  fix  the  rank  of  Mr.  Harte  among 
the  poets,  but  his  place  among  the  authors  of  his  time  is 
a  high  and  distinct  one.    He  has  that  certificate  of  literary 
permanence,  a  positive  and  charming  style,  which  may  be 
injured  but  cannot  be  entirely  spoiled  by  the  abundance  of 
writing  he  will  now  be  called  upon  to  do.    He  has  clear  per- 
ceptions, a  susceptible  nature,  not  wanting  in  force,  yet 
with  a  just  and  discriminating  taste,  --plenty  of  experience, 
a  strong  sense  of  humor,  and  aspirations  as  yet  unsatisfied, 
--a  good  outfit  for  a  successful  author. 


(206) 

STRENGTHS  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  LOWELL  AS 
A  CRITIC 

Mr.  Lowell's  labors  in  his  professorship  are  of  a  very 
different  sort  [from  those  of  his  predecessor  at  Harvard]. 
With  learning  as  extensive  as  his  friend  Longfellow's,  though 
traversing  different  lines  of  thought,  he  could  never  content 
himself  with  simply  giving  its  results  to  the  world;  he  must 
mix  himself  with  it,  and  he  does  so,  in  the  most  character- 
istic way.    His  criticism  is  far  more  profound  and  exacting 
than  that  of  Longfellow,  who  bids  Godspeed  to  every  poet 
that,  in  good  faith,  and  with  respectable  talents  professes 
"the  gay  science,  that  most  subtle  and  most  delightful  sort 
of  writing  or  composition,  the  art  of  poetry."    Mr.  Lowell, 
like  Alfonso  de  Baena's  great  ancestor,  Jacob,  can  never 
see  an  angel  without  desiring  to  have  a  wrestle  with  him-- 
and  will  give  him  a  back  trip,  a  side  hug,  or  a  close  em- 
brace, as  the  case  may  be.    Except  Emerson,  whose  criti- 
cal faculty  is  nobler  and  more  intuitive  than  that  of  any  man 
of  our  time,  Lowell  is  the  best  critic  that  now  writes  the 
English  language;  not  that  he  is  infallible,  for  he  is  far  from 
that,  --but  he  goes  to  the  marrow  of  an  author  quicker  and 
oftener,  and  with  a  more  delicate  touch  than  Matthew  Ar- 
nold or  any  of  the  British  critics.    Hence  criticism  is  his 
best  work,  and  his  essays  in  the  North  American  Review 
and  elsewhere,  many  of  which  were  originally  college  lec- 
tures, we  suppose,  are  good  specimens  of  what  first-rate 
work  he  has  done.    A  collection  of  these  was  made  a  year 
or  two  since,  entitled  "Among  My  Books,"  and  now  we  have 
another,  under  the  still  more  fanciful  name  of  My  Study 
Windows.    He  apologizes  for  this  by  saying  in  his  preface: 
"I  should  have  preferred  a  simpler  title,  but  publishers 
now-a-days  are  inexorable  on  this  point,  and  I  was  too  much 
occupied  for  happiness  of  choice;  that  which  I  have  desper- 
ately snatched  is  meant  to  imply  both  the  books  within  and 
the  world  without."   It  includes  thirteen  essays,  of  which 
only  the  two  first  relate  to  'the  world  without,"  and  those 
but  in  part.    Some  are  old  and  some  the  most  recent — the 
essay  on  Pope  in  the  last  North  American  closing  the  vol- 
ume. 

Although  there  are  many  more  elaborate  essays  in  this 
book,  there  is  none  that  gives  a  truer  or  higher  conception 
of  the  author  than  his  short  sketch  of  "Emerson  the  Lectur- 
er,"— for  here  he  is  at  his  best,  and,  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  deep  love  and  respect  for  his  subject,  he  bridles  in  that 
unruly  spirit  of  wit  and  detraction  that  is  so  amusing,  yet 
so  unsatisfactory  in  its  utterances.    He  cannot  escape  from 
an  occasional  kick  and  fling,  however,  as  witness  the  coun- 
try clergyman  of  "ample  and  vegete  countenance"  who  is 


caricatured  as  the  "inexplicably  appointed  fugleman  of 
appreciation"  at  the  old  Masonic  temple  lectures  in  Van 
Buren's  time.    In  striking  contrast  to  this  essay  is  the  ill- 
natured  and  grotesquely  ill-fitting  criticism  of  Thoreau, 
who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  not  described 
in  any  of  Mr.  Lowell's  book,  or  visible,  even  through  an 
opera-glass,  from  his  study  window.    Indeed,  he  does  not 
give  Thoreau  the  benefit  of  a  magnifier,  but  views  him 
through  the  small  end  of  the  glass,  and  sketches  him  of  a 
size  that  none  of  his  intimates  can  recognize.    It  is  odd 
that,  in  this  year  of  grace,  Lowell  should  repeat  the  petty 
sneer  that  "it  is  something  eminently  fitting  that  Thoreau 's 
posthumous  works  should  be  offered  us  by  Emerson,  for 
they  are  strawberries  from  his  own  garden."   This  did  well 
enough  for  a  joke  in  1848,  when  it  first  came  out  in  the 
"Fable  for  Critics,"  but  there  is  no  longer  any  wit  in  it, 
for  it  is  only  persons  wilfully  blind  to  the  soul's  make  and 
style,  who  can  now  see  any  truth  in  it.    The  published  vol- 
umes of  Emerson  and  of  Thoreau  confute  the  criticism, 
and  show  a  dissimilarity  of  genius  as  marked  as  the  simi- 
larity.   But  still  worse  are  the  insinuations  that  Thoreau 
was  indolent,  feeble,  selfish,  and  a  charlatan,  --terms  of 
reproach  that  were  never  less  deserved  by  any  American 
scholar.    Let  Mr.  Lowell  bear  in  mind  what  Emerson, 
without  exaggeration,  says  of  his  friend:    "Thoreau  was 
sincerity  itself,  and  might  fortify  the  convictions  of  proph- 
ets in  the  ethical  laws  by  his  holy  living.    A  truth-speaker 
he,  capable  of  the  most  deep  and  strict  conversation;  a 
physician  to  the  wounds  of  any  soul;  a  friend,  knowing  not 
only  the  secret  of  friendship,  but  almost  worshipped  by 
those  few  persons  who  resorted  to  him  as  their  confessor 
and  prophet,  and  knew  the  deep  value  of  his  mind  and  great 
heart.    Himself  of  a  perfect  probity,  he  required  not  less 
of  others.    He  had  a  disgust  at  crime,  and  no  worldly  suc- 
cess could  cover  it.    He  detected  paltering  as  readily  in 
dignified  and  prosperous  persons  as  in  beggars,  and  with 
equal  scorn.    His  soul  was  made  for  the  noblest  society." 

Something  of  the  same  fondness  for  belittling  charac- 
ters which  he  does  not  thoroughly  understand,  is  to  be 
seen  also  in  Lowell's  estimate  of  Carlyle,  and  peeps  out 
at  intervals  in  other  essays.    But  how  good  they  all  are,  -- 
how  exquisite  in  passages  that  are  more  than  good,  — and 
how  comical,  generally,  in  the  inferior  parts!    It  is  not 
given  to  all  men  to  be  both  witty  and  just,  but  Lowell  often 
is,  — and  when  he  is  unjust,  he  is  almost  always  droll,  if 
not  witty.    Of  the  learning  and  good  sense  he  displays,  it 
is  needless  to  speak,  --they  are  obvious  at  a  glance,  though 
his  political  philosophy  is  sometimes  shallow.    Of  higher 
qualities,  there  is  no  lack,  and,  though  we  have  felt  bound 
to  protest  against  some  of  his  verdicts,  it  is  chiefly  be- 
cause an  author  so  naturally  right,  ought  not  to  be  excused 
when  he  is  wilfully  wrong.    His  book  is  published  by  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  and  sold  by  Whitney  &  Adams. 


(207) 
WALT  WHITMAN  RECOGNIZED 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  first  edition  of  "Leaves 
of  Grass"  appeared — a  broad,  thin  quarto,  with  verses  un- 
recognizable as  belonging  to  any  of  the  meters  known  in 
English  literature- -and  containing  utterances  that  few 
undertook  to  understand.    Its  author,  who  put  his  portrait 
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fronting  the  title-page,  — a  figure  dressed  like  a  New  York 
Bowery  boy  of  the  period,  and  displaying  brawny  arms  and 
a  serious,  cheerful,  bearded  face, --its  author,  Walt  Whit- 
man, of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was  then  so  utterly  unknown,  that 
those  who  received  his  book  from  him  were  not  certain  that 
the  name  accompanying  it  was  anything  more  than  a  disguise  . 
No  disguise  could  have  been  more  perfect  than  the  poet's 
real  name,  for  nobody  knew  him,  and  very  few  paid  any  at- 
tention to  his  book.    A  great  thinker  and  critic,  however, 
to  whom  he  sent  it,  and  who  spoke  of  it  to  his  friends  as 
"a  strange  mixture  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita  and  the  New  York 
Herald,"  received  it  gladly,  and  overlooking  much  that  was 
distasteful  to  him  in  the  details  of  the  work,  and  fixing  his 
regard  on  the  grand  and  noble  temper  of  its  better  parts,  as 
a  good  critic  always  does,  gave  it  warm  praise.    The  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Whitman  in  1855,  and  of  which  the  poet 
made  an  unworthy  use,  printing  it  as  an  advertisement  of 
his  second  edition,  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  so  creditable  to  him  and  to  the  obscure  poet  he  was 
welcoming,  that  it  deserves  to  be  reprinted  after  the  lapse 
of  sixteen  years,  and  when  Whitman's  credit  as  an  author 
stands  higher  every  day.    This  is  Mr.  Emerson's  letter: 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  21,  1855. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  not  blind  to  the  worth  of  the  wonderful 
gift  of  "Leaves  of  Grass."   I  find  it  the  most  extraordinary 
piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America  has  yet  contributed. 
I  am  very  happy  in  reading  it,  as  great  power  makes  us 
happy.    It  meets  the  demand  I  am  always  making  of  what 
seems  the  sterile  and  stingy  Nature,  as  if  too  much  handi- 
work, or  too  much  lymph  in  the  temperament  were  making 
our  western  wit  fat  and  mean. 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  free  and  brave  thought.    I  have 
great  joy  in  it.    I  find  incomparable  things  said  incompa- 
rably well,  as  they  must  be.    I  find  the  courage  of  treat- 
ment which  so  delights  us,  and  which  large  perception  only 
can  inspire.    I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career, 
which  yet  must  have  had  a  long  foreground  somewhere  for 
such  a  start.    I  rubbed  my  eyes  a  little  to  see  if  this  sun- 
beam were  no  illusion;  but  the  solid  sense  of  the  book  is  a 
sober  certainty.    It  has  the  best  merits,  namely,  of  forti- 
fying and  encouraging. 

I  did  not  know,  until  I  last  night  saw  the  book  advertised 
in  a  newspaper,  that  I  could  trust  the  name  as  real  and 
available  for  a  post-office.    I  wish  to  see  my  benefactor, 
and  have  felt  much  like  striking  my  tasks  and  visiting  New 
York  to  pay  you  my  respects . 

When  the  three  dozen  people,  chiefly  acquaintances  of 
Mr.  Emerson,  who  read  the  new  author,  compared  their 
impressions  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  with  the  praise  implied 
in  this  letter,  they  were  generally  dissatisfied,  and  declared 
that  it  was  too  bad  for  the  Concord  philosopher  to  recom- 
mend such  a  book.    They  found  it,  for  the  most  part,  tedi- 
ous, fantastic,  egotistic,  absurd  and  depraved.   There  were 
certain  ithyphallic  passages  not  to  be  commended,  though  no 
worse  than  are  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare,  Montaigne,  Chau- 
cer, Horace,  Catullus  and  Aristophanes, --and  these,  though 
a  small  part  of  the  book,  brought  the  whole  under  censure 
not  unjustly,  but  excessively.    A  few  persons,  however, 
took  the  same,  or  even  a  deeper  interest  in  Whitman  than 
Emerson  did,  and  were  prompted  like  him  to  seek  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  man,  and  among  these  was  Henry 


Thoreau.    In  a  visit  to  New  York,  made  in  1858  or  there- 
about, Thoreau  sought  out  Whitman  in  his  humble  home, 
where  he  lived  domestically  with  his  mother  and  performed 
his  filial  duties  as  punctually  and  affectionately  as  Thoreau 
himself;  and  the  two  men  recognized  each  other's  genius. 
The  impression  thus  made  on  the  mind  of  Thoreau  was  a 
deep  one,  --so  much  so  that,  in  his  funeral  eulogy  on  his 
friend,  Mr.  Emerson  felt  justified  in  saying,   "There  were 
three  persons  during  his  life  who  profoundly  impressed 
him, --John  Brown,  Joe  Polis,  his  Indian  guide,  and  a  third 
person  not  known  to  this  audience  "--meaning  Whitman. 
This  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  eulogy,  as  printed  in 
the  volume  of  Thoreau *s  "Excursions,"  and  may  have  been 
omitted  from  a  doubt  in  the  author's  mind  that  he  exagger- 
ated Thoreau's  estimate  of  Whitman.    But  he  did  not — the 
fact  being  as  stated  in  the  eulogy,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  person,  who  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Thoreau 
than  either  of  the  three- -namely,  Emerson  himself. 

There  was  no  general  appreciation,  however,  of  Whit- 
man's powers  as  an  author,  or  his  originality  as  a  man, 
for  years  after  his  first  book  came  out.    He  added  edition 
after  edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  and  in  the  spring  of 
1 860  published  in  Boston  the  last  and  fullest  edition  that 
we  have  seen,  with  the  offensive  passages  enlarged  and 
in  no  degree  softened.    His  Boston  publishers  were  Thayer 
and  Eldredge,  who  had  risen  into  notice  by  the  great  suc- 
cess of  Redpath's  "Life  of  Captain  John  Brown,"  published 
by  them  in  January,  1860.    This  firm  soon  failed,  leaving 
a  large  part  of  their  edition  of  Whitman's  book  unsold,  and 
we  believe  it  may  still  be  found  in  the  market.    It  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  while  Whitman  was  in  Boston  cor- 
recting his  proofs,  in  April,  1860,  the  decision  of  Judge 
Shaw  in  a  habeas  corpus  case  which  then  occasioned  some 
excitement,  was  rendered;  and  there  being  some  expecta- 
tion that  the  United  States  marshal  might  attempt  to  re- 
arrest his  released  prisoner,  Whitman  was  in  the  court- 
room, along  with  Wendell  Phillips,  James  Redpath  and 
many  others,  interested  in  preventing  such  an  attempt, 
which,  however,  was  never  made.    This  is  probably  the 
only  occasion  when  Judge  Shaw,  Judge  Hoar  and  Walt  Whit- 
man ever  sat  in  the  same  court-room,  giving  judgment  on 
the  same  case. 

With  the  war,  Walt  Whitman  entered  upon  a  new  epoch 
of  his  life  and  of  his  verse.    Profoundly  American  in  every 
part  of  his  being,  he  felt  the  magnetic  thrill  of  the  contest 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  for  the  nation's  life.    It  does 
not  appear  that  he  took  part  in  it  as  a  soldier,  though  then 
of  the  military  age  and  in  robust  health.    But  he  soon  be- 
came a  constant  visitor  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  on  the 
field  and  in  the  army  hospitals  about  Washington,  and  none 
was  more  welcome  to  the  poor  fellows,  more  tender  in  his 
nursing,  more  considerate  of  their  condition.    The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  from 
one  of  whose  recent  letters  we  have  borrowed  much  in  this 
article,  thus  gives  his  own  experience  with  'the  good  gray 
poet": 

I  remember  very  distinctly,  while  lying  in  one  of  the 
army  hospitals  in  this  city,  in  1862,  suffering  from  wounds 
received  at  Antietam,  my  first  impression  of  Walt  Whit- 
man.   He  came  into  the  ward  in  which  I  lay.    It  was  late 
in  the  fall,  and  the  cold  wind  had  given  additional  color, 
and  his  great  big  face  glowed  all  over  with  warmth  and 
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freshness.    It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  be,  in  my  mind,  something  like  Dickens's  Peg- 
gotty,  the  boatman,  who  had  such  a  time  looking  for  little 
Emily.    His  arms  were  full  of  books  and  funny  newspapers, 
the  illustrated  weeklies,  and  all  such  things.    His  pockets, 
large  ana  roomy,  were  filled  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  writ- 
ing paper,  postage  stamps,  pencils,  combs,  and  a  hundred 
little  things  of  daily  personal  use.   The  poor  sick  and  wound- 
ed boys  were  glad  to  see  him,  you  may  be  sure.    This  con- 
valescent, who  was  just  able  to  limp  about  on  crutches,  was 
most  grateful  for  the  pipe  and  tobacco;  that  one  was  glad  to 
get  the  papers  with  pictures;  another  one  wanted  a  comb,  an- 
other pens,  ink  and  paper,  and  another  wanted  to  read  the 
anecdotes  which  Walt  had  collected.    If  a  sick  soldier,  too 
feeble  to  write,  was  anxious  to  let  his  mother  or  his  wife 
or  his  sister  know  of  his  condition,  Walt  Whitman  wrote  the 
letter  for  him .    If  one  of  the  boys ,  with  an  amputated  leg, 
wanted  some  one  to  assist  him  to  dress,  Walt  Whitman  was 
by  to  lean  upon.    He  looked  after  this  man's  pay;  he  wrote 
that  man's  letters;  he  went  to  town  with  another.   He  seemed 
to  have  ready  what  everybody  wanted .    I  know  how  it  was 
with  myself.    I  was  in  an  army  hospital  wounded.    The  doc- 
tors and  nurses  didn't  care  whether  one  died  or  not,  and 
when  this  old  heathen  came  and  gave  me  a  pipe  and  tobacco, 
it  was  about  the  most  joyous  moment  of  my  life.   It  was  just 
what  I  needed.    I  had  no  money  and  no  friend  about  the  hos- 
pital, and  if  Walt  Whitman  had  written  ten  thousand  poems 
like  those  of  the  "Children  of  Adam,"  I  should  like  him  and 
respect  him  to-day. 

At  this  time,  Whitman  was  a  clerk  in  the  Interior  de- 
partment, with  a  salary  of  $1200  a  year.    He  did  his  work, 
drew  his  hundred  dollars  a  month,  ate  sparingly,  slept  in  a 
garret,  wore  old  clothes,  and  lavished  perhaps  $30  a  month 
on  himself  in  this  way.    With  the  other  $70,  and  with  all  his 
spare  time,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  wounded  soldiers, 
seeking,  expecting  and  receiving  neither  fame  nor  reward 
therefor.    On  the  contrary,  when  the  war  was  over,  Lincoln 
dead,  and  when  Whitman  had  just  published  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Lincoln- -the  most  touching  of  all  that  appeared 
--James  Harlan,  then  secretary  of  the  Interior,  turned  him 
out  of  his  poor  clerkship,  because  of  his  verses,  written 
ten  years  before.    He  was  soon  restored  to  a  better  place  in 
the  attorney- general's  office,  where  he  has  had  a  desk  under 
Evarts,  Hoar  and  Akerman,  and,  we  believe,  several  of 
their  predecessors.    His  salary  is  now  $1600  a  year,  which, 
with  his  simple  habits,  is  a  competence,  but  which  does  not 
yet  permit  him  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Tennyson  to  visit 
him  at  his  new  house,  Aldworth,  in  Surrey.    This  invitation 
comes  in  a  long  letter  from  the  English  laureate,  who  has 
read  and  admires  what  Whitman  has  written.   In  this  Tenny- 
son is  by  no  means  singular  among  Englishmen,  for  Whit- 
man has  received  there  a  much  more  general  recognition 
than  among  his  own  countrymen;  just  as  Carlyle,  for  long 
years,  was  more  read  in  America  than  in  England,  as,  in 
fact,  Tennyson  was  also.    It  is  some  six  years,  we  believe, 
since  the  English  magazines  began  to  notice  Whitman  and 
his  books,  and  now  nearly  all  of  them  have  had  articles 
about  him .    The  latest  is  in  the  July  Westminster,  which 
contains  a  very  friendly  and  appreciative  paper  35  pages 
long,  by  Edward  Dowden,  a  professor  of  English  literature 
in  Trinity  college  at  Dublin.    Mr.  R.  W.  Tyrrel,  Greek 
professor  in  the  same  university,  has  lately  mentioned 


Whitman  with  great  praise  in  his  lectures,  perhaps  calling 
attention  to  the  fact,  noticed  in  The  Republican  some  time 
since,  that  Whitman,  in  his  last  book,  uses  effectively  and 
naturally  several  of  the  old  Greek  meters .    The  outbreak 
of  Joaquin  Miller's  poetry  in  England,   "like  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, forty  thousand  strong,"  as  was  said  of  Byron  in 
1812,  has  also  called  attention  anew  to  Whitman,  between 
whom  and  Miller  there  is  the  sharpest  contrast.   Undoubt- 
edly all  this  will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  Whitman 
at  home.    His  personal  appearance,  always  striking,  is 
thus  described  by  the  Washington  correspondent  above 
quoted: 

Walking  down  the  avenue,  with  his  deliberate  and  heavy 
step,  his  appearance  is  picturesque.    His  hair  is  white,  but 
thin  and  unkempt,  and  grows  quite  long.    His  whiskers  are 
full  and  long  and  shaggy,  white,  with  here  and  there  a  dark 
brown  hair.    His  forehead  is  high  and  broad,  and  his  com- 
plexion very  florid.    His  forehead  is  red,  his  cheeks  are 
red,  his  nose  is  red,  and  his  neck  is  red--just  as  if  they 
had  been  sunburnt.    It  is  hard  to  describe  his  face.    No 
description  can  give  any  idea  of  it  to  a  stranger.    His  eye 
is  leaden,  languid  and  sleepy.    At  first  glance  his  face, 
owing  to  its  size,  its  redness  and  the  whiskers  and  hair, 
is  coarse;  but  you  look  again,  and  it  is  full  of  gentleness. 
His  walk  is  majestic,  because  it  is  unstudied  and  natural. 
His  form  is  large  and  full,  his  figure  straight  and  well 
knit.    He  has  a  presence  that  commands  respect.    He  has 
a  figure  and  a  gait  that  people  turn  to  look  at  in  the  street . 
His  voice  is  full  and  soft  as  a  woman's;  his  speech  is  de- 
liberate, and  he  talks  little.    But  he  is  an  admirable  listen- 
er, especially  with  young  folks,  who  are  very  fond  of  him, 
and  give  their  half-formed  ideas  without  restraint. 

His  dress  need  not  cost  more  than  thirty  dollars  a  year, 
and  I  presume  it  does  not.    His  clothes  are  of  coarse  ma- 
terial, and  simply  made.    His  coat  is  ordinarily  a  thick 
sack,  with  big  pockets  on  the  outside,  and  of  dark  color. 
His  pantaloons  are  coarse  and  full,  and  his  vest  is  of  the 
same,  if  he  happens  to  have  one  on.    His  hat  is  a  lightish- 
colored  gray  slouch,  with  a  broad  brim,  which  is  worn  gen- 
erally on  the  back  of  the  head,  well  off  from  the  forehead. 
Under  that  hat  is  a  head  as  big  as  a  water-pail,  and  this 
head  is  chuck-full  of  something  besides  clothes  and  fash- 
ions and  frivolity.    His  shirt  is  sometimes  white  and  some- 
times colored — check,  plaid  or  striped — but  whatever  it  is, 
it  is  scrupulously  clean.    His  shirt  collar  probably  costs 
more  money  than  all  the  rest  of  his  clothes,  owing  to  its 
size.    It  is  wide  and  long  and  full.    It  is  never  buttoned, 
but  is  turned  back  from  the  throat  down  to  the  first  button 
on  his  shirt  bosom.    Sometimes  the  collar  is  over  the  coat, 
sometimes  under  it,  but  it  is  clean  and  tidy.    I  don't  be- 
lieve Walt  knows  how  he  wears  his  clothes,  but  he  knows 
they  are  clean. 

Whitman's  age  is  now  fifty-two,  and  with  his  white  hair 
and  vigorous  health,  he  can  quote  of  himself  old  Adam's 
familiar  description: 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  lusty; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood; 
Nor  did  not,  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 
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Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly. 

He  purposes  visiting  Europe  next  year,  and  will  then, 
no  doubt,  make  the  acquaintance  of  famous  men  in  England, 
who  have  long  wished  to  know  him .    He  does  not  much  seek 
society,  especially  that  of  literary  men,  but  neither  does  he 
avoid  it.    Of  his  merits  as  a  poet  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  when  his  collected  works  appear. 


(208) 
CONCORD- --AN  OLD  TOWN  RENEWING  ITS  YOUTH 

If  Thoreau  were  to  revisit  the  streets  of  the  village  he 
used  to  tread  so  often,  and  near  which  he  was  born  (in  an 
old  house  still  standing  on  the  "Virginia  road,"  half  way  over 
toward  Bedford),  he  would  scarcely  recognize  the  houses, 
so  much  have  they  changed  in  the  ten  years  since  his  mortal 
illness  checked  those  daily  walks  of  his .    Many  new  ones 
have  been  built,  and  the  old  ones  have  been  torn  down,  moved 
away  and  rejuvenated  so  completely  that  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  place  has  altered.    Nowhere  is  this  more  so  than  where 
the  Sudbury  road  (leading  to  Fairhaven,  Conantum  and  Nine- 
Acre-Corner)  unites  with  the  main  street  of  the  village. 
About  this  focus  for  many  years  were  gathered  a  group  of 
old  houses,  great  and  small--the  biggest  being  the  old  stage 
tavern,  and  the  smallest  the  one-story  wooden  building  where 
Samuel  Hoar,  the  father  of  Judge  Hoar  and  George  F.  Hoar 
of  Worcester,  had  his  law  office  for  half  a  century,  more  or 
less,  and  where  his  name  remained  for  a  dozen  years  after 
his  death.    The  little  law- office,  the  great  tavern  and  its 
stables  are  gone;  so  is  the  ancient  Howe  house  and  its  ad- 
jacent country- store,  and  the  Parkman  house,  degenerated 
of  late  years  to  an  Irish  barrack,  where  Thoreau  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  lived  in  their  youth.    Instead  of  these 
moss-grown  buildings,  there  is  now  a  great  villa  with  man- 
sard roofs  on  house  and  stable,  and  coachman's  cottage  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  plainer  country-house,  but  al- 
most as  large,  where  the  member  of  Congress  lives.    On 
the  corner  itself  or  "heater -piece"  where  the  older  Brooks 
house  still  stands,  with  a  small  open  field  behind  it,  one  of 
the  rich  men  of  Concord,  William  Monroe,  is  soon  to  build 
a  fire  proof  library  for  the  six  or  seven  thousand  volumes 
now  in  a  wooden  building  used  in  part  for  the  town  library . 
Up  and  down  the  street  and  on  all  the  side  streets  are  new 
houses  or  those  undergoing  repair  and  enlargement- -the 
parish  church  itself  being  one  of  them.    Even  the  old  alms- 
house on  the  Walden  road,  with  its  bleak  and  bare  extent  of 
clapboards  and  its  ample  chimneys,  is  gone,  and  in  its  place 
is  a  trim  and  freshly  painted  new  alms-house,  with  a  piazza 
and  no  end  of  windows,  and  two  or  three  slim  chimneys, 
scarcely  big  enough  to  contain  a  stove-pipe. 

I  remember  when  a  house  of  the  modern  build,  with  dor- 
mer windows  and  bay  windows,  and  brackets  under  the  eaves, 
was  almost  unknown  in  this  old-fashioned  town,  --the  only 
one  of  this  description  standing  by  itself  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  with  the  uneasy  air  of  an  over-dressed  person  among 
a  company  of  plain  people .    But  now  the  village  is  full  of  man- 
sard roofs,  new-fangled  chimneys,  and  all  the  devices  of  the 
restless  modern  architect.    This  year,  particularly,  there 
has  been  a  mania  for  tearing  down  the  old  or  remodeling  it, 
and  for  erecting  the  new.    Not  only  the  alms-house,  of  an 


uncertain  antiquity,  but  the  old  stone  jail,  which  we  defi- 
nitely know  was  built  in  1789 — a  sort  of  monument  of  the 
first  year  of  Washington's  presidency- -must  come  down, 
and  its  adamantine  walls  go  into  the  cellar-wall  of  Mr. 
Tolman's  new  house.    This  jail  had  a  history,  — its  most 
celebrated  tenant  was  Henry  Thoreau,  who  once  passed  a 
short  time  in  one  of  its  cells  for  refusing  to  pay  his  poll- 
tax.    It  should  have  been  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  that 
and  other  half-forgotten  deeds  and  times,  but  it  is  gone. 
And  a  still  older  structure--the  old  Wheeler  house,  where 
Ebby  Hubbard  has  lived  for  fifty  years  or  so,  and  where 
the  British  soldiers  halted  to  destroy  the  rebel  stores  of 
corn  and  meal  in  1775 --came  very  near  being  destroyed 
by  fire  a  week  ago,  just  after  Mr.  Hubbard's  death.    He 
was  an  old-fashioned  patriot,  who  could  almost  remember 
the  Revolution,  --he  died  at  the  age  of  89,  --and  he  raised 
a  flagstaff  at  the  end  of  his  house,  over  the  parlor  where 
John  Hancock  and  Sam  Adams  sat  in  consultation  with  the 
Concord  Sons  of  Liberty  in  1775.    By  his  will,  too,  he  has 
left  $1000  to  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  the 
battle  monument  at  the  old  North  Bridge  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  where  Hosmer  and  Buttrick  and  the  other  "em- 
battled farmers"  actually  stood  when  they  "fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world."    Like  many  of  the  Concord  people, 
Mr.  Hubbard  thought  that  the  monument  should  have  stood 
originally  on  the  "American"  side  of  the  bridge,  and  not 
in  Dr.  Ripley's  field,  where  it  was  placed  in  1836.    The 
amount  now  bequeathed  is  hardly  enough  to  buy  land  and 
remove  the  present  monument,  even  if  the  town  were  will- 
ing to  do  it;  but  perhaps  a  new  one  may  be  erected  where 
the  militia-men  stood. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  proposed  gift  of 
a  library  building  to  the  town,  by  Mr.  Monroe.    He  has 
before  given  a  large  field  to  extend  the  town  cemetery,  and 
is  always  ready  to  aid  in  any  Concord  charities.   Probably 
he  will  give  a  subscription  to  the  town  fund  in  aid  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  to  be  started  at  a  public  meeting  here  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  one  of  the  citizens  who  has  been 
in  Chicago  since  the  fire  will  report  what  is  needed,  and 
give  direction  to  the  benevolence  of  the  people,  --always 
so  inclined  to  give  money  for  good  objects.    In  the  Kansas 
year,  1856,  Concord  contributed  about  as  much,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  for  the  aid  of  the  free-state  men, 
as  Boston  is  now  giving  to  Chicago—that  is,  nearly  $2  for 
every  inhabitant  of  the  town.    Some  of  its  citizens  0U(3ge 
Hoar  for  one)  have  now  given  their  Chicago  subscriptions 
in  Boston,  but  the  town  itself  will  raise  a  goodly  sum,  no 
doubt.    Gifts  and  bequests  to  the  town  are  not  uncommon. 
The  late  Mr.  Hubbard,  above  mentioned,  out  of  an  estate 
of  some  $20, 000,  the  accumulation  of  a  long  life  of  fru- 
gality and  hard  work  on  his  farm,  has  bequeathed  $3000 
to  the  town,  $1000  to  the  library,  and  $1000  to  the  town 
fund  for  the  "silent  poor,"  as  well  as  the  thousand  already 
spoken  of  for  monument -moving. 

On  a  new  map  of  the  town,  just  published  in  the  "Massa- 
chusetts Atlas"  of  Walling  and  Gray,  the  new  Framlngham 
and  Lowell  railroad,  which  crosses  the  west  edge  of  Con- 
cord, is  laid  down,  and  there  is  even  a  separate  map  of 
"Westvale,"  the  new  post-office  village  on  this  railroad, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  old  'Factory  Village."   The 
railroad  carries  few  passengers  as  yet,  but  a  good  deal  of 
freight,  and  will  carry  much  more,  for  it  runs  through  a 
region  of  mills .    Another  new  railroad  is  surveyed  through 
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Concord,  --an  extension  of  the  Arlington  road  from  Lexing- 
ton to  the  Stonybrook  road.    It  is  doubtful  if  this  line  will 
be  built,  but  if  so,  it  will  pass  near  the  Old  Manse  and  the 
battle-ground,  which  are  now  a  mile  from  any  railroad. 
The  new  map  of  which  I  have  spoken,  puts  down  the  location 
of  every  house  in  the  town,  with  the  owner's  name,  and  so 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  such  pilgrims  as  come  here  to  ex- 
plore the  village  and  its  historical  localities.    The  number 
of  these  visitors  in  a  year  is  by  no  means  small- -attracted, 
as  they  are,  by  the  fame  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Alcott, 
Thoreau,  Channing  and  the  other  celebrities  in  literature, 
as  well  as  by  the  Revolutionary  memories  of  the  place .   The 
opening  of  the  pleasure  grounds  about  Walden  pond,  by  the 
Fitchburg  railroad  company,  has  very  much  increased  these 
visitors  during  the  picnic  season,  which  has  just  ended. 
They  generally  inquire  for  Thoreau's  cabin,  which  was  many 
years  ago  removed  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  is  now 
in  ruins,  I  believe.    The  Old  Manse,  another  house  which 
they  are  curious  to  see,  from  Hawthorne's  description  of  it, 
stands  where  it  was  built  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  descendants  of  Dr.  Ripley,  who  lived  in  it  for  more 
than  50  years.    Hawthorne's  own  house,  on  the  Lexington 
road,  is  now  used  for  a  children's  boarding  school. 

Of  the  Hawthorne  family  none  remain  in  Concord.    Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  is  about  removing  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  has  work  in  his  profession  of  civil  engi- 
neer.   His  younger  sister,  Rose,  now  living  in  London,  was 
lately  married  to  a  young  American,  and  will  perhaps  re- 
turn to  this  country,  as  her  sister,  Miss  Hawthorne,  who 
is  much  out  of  health,  will  soon  do, --but  they  will  hardly 
return  to  Concord.    Miss  May  Alcott,  who  is  now  in  London, 
copying  Turner's  landscapes  in  water  color,  and  doing  it 
skillfully,  is  expected  here  before  Thanksgiving,  and  will 
spend  the  winter  in  Concord.   Miss  Louisa  Alcott  has  taken 
rooms  in  Boston  for  the  winter.    Mr.  Alcott  will  perhaps 
make  his  usual  tour  of  the  West  after  Thanksgiving.    Mr. 
Emerson  is  at  home,  preparing  a  volume  of  essays  for  the 
press;  but  it  is  now  said  that  his  "Parnassus,"  a  collection 
of  his  favorite  poems,  from  English  and  American  authors, 
will  not  be  published  till  next  year,  if  so  soon,  --which  will 
be  a  disappointment  to  many  readers.    Mr.  Channing's  new 
poem,   "The  Wanderer,"  the  first  part  of  which  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Concord  woods,  will  be  published  late  this  month, 
or  early  in  November,  with  a  brief  preface  by  Mr.  Emerson; 
and  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  selection  from  his  earlier 
poems,  long  and  short,  with  some  of  those  lately  printed  in 
the  Independent.    There  is  also  talk  of  a  volume  to  be  made 
up  from  Thoreau's  unpublished  journals.    The  publication  of 
Roberts's  new  edition  of  Mr.  Alcott *s  "Record  of  a  School," 
is  delayed  for  awhile,  and  Miss  Alcott  is  writing  nothing 
new.    Mrs.  J.  G.  Austin,  another  Concord  author,  has  been 
out  of  health  for  a  year  past,  and  has  written  nothing. 
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A  COLLOQUIAL  POEM:    MR.  CHANNING'S 

"WANDERER" 

Comparatively  few  of  our  readers  can  have  seen  the  vol- 
umes heretofore  published  by  William  Ellery  Charming,  and 
which  are  now  so  entirely  out  of  print  that  it  is  impossible 
to  buy  a  copy  of  them .    They  were  issued  by  the  long-depart- 
ed publishing  house  of  James  Monroe,  from  1843  to  1858, 


and  were  five  in  number,  — a  book  of  early  "Poems";  a  sec- 
ond series  of  "Poems";  "Conversations  in  Rome"  (a  prose 
book  with  verses  interspersed);  "The  Woodman"  (a  small 
book  of  verse);  and  "Near  Home,"  a  blank-verse  descrip- 
tive poem  of  about  a  thousand  lines.    The  last-named  book 
came  out  in  1858,  but  never  was  published  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  was  scarcely  noticed  at  all  by  the 
critics.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "Conversations"  and 
"The  Woodman, "--but  the  two  earlier  volumes  of  poems 
were  harshly  treated  by  the  reviewers  generally,  as,  no 
doubt,  this  new  book- -The  Wanderer,  a  Colloquial  Poem 
--will  be  by  some  of  them.    It  is  published  by  J.  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.  in  a  handsome  volume  of  about  130  pages, 
with  a  brief  preface  by  R.  W.  Emerson.    The  Wanderer 
is  a  blank  verse  poem  in  three  cantos  or  books,  entitled 
"Wood,"  "Mountain"  and  "Sea."   The  first  two  books  are 
divided  into  two  chapters  each,  and  the  third  book  into 
three  chapters,  making  seven  subdivisions  of  the  whole 
poem,  namely, — "The  Wood,"  "The  Hermit,"  "The  Moun- 
tain," "Henry's  Camp,"  "The  Island,"  "The  Cape,"  and 
"Hillside."   The  first  two  chapters  describe  the  scenery 
of  Concord,  the  third  and  fourth  relate,  with  some  changes 
and  additions,  to  the  New  Hampshire  mountain,  Monadnoc; 
the  last  three  chapters  deal  rather  indirectly  and  irregu- 
larly, with  Clarke's  island,  Plymouth,  and  Cape  Cod, --the 
sea  being  the  all-embracing  element  in  the  whole  third  book. 
From  each  of  the  three  books  we  extract,  to  show  the  quali- 
ty of  the  poem,  which  is  unique  in  its  aim  and  scope,  and 
unequaled  in  recent  days  in  the  melody  and  force  of  its  best 
passages. 

In  "The  Wood"  we  find  this  passage,  commemorative  of 
the  poet's  friend,  -- 

HENRY  THOREAU 

Methinks  I  knew  or  heard  of  such  an  one, 

Who  sometimes  came  in  winter,  when  the  year 

Seemed  early  flowering,  and  the  first  explored 

The  willow  in  its  island;  if  the  heat, 

Hid  in  the  dark  ditch-bottom,  did  not  stir, 

And  silver  its  spruce  catkin,  and  insist 

That  late  or  early  she  should  show  her  flowers, 

He  traced  the  warmish  wood  depth,  glad  to  explore 

The  sheltered  darlings  of  the  spring,  whose  leaves, 

Earliest  unbound  in  broad  veratrum,  please 

The  gazer's  eye;  and  snatched  the  cowslip's  gold 

In  a  fore -looking  wood,  while  the  beetle's  rings 

Drew  their  white  circles  on  the  gleaming  sand. 

For  he  could  see  and  trust — see  and  delight, 

The  compensation  in  his  element 

Came  forth  didactive,  cousin  to  the  scene, 

Still  flowering  as  it  should.    He  faithful  thus 

Unfolded  in  propriety  the  suits 

That  his  long  practicing  in  Nature's  court 

Had  settled  with  the  costs.    Sometimes  he  heard 

The  partridge  in  the  spring,  like  a  low  thunder, 

Muffled  in  the  wood,  swell  through  the  verdure, 

And  the  wood-thrush  chant  in  the  green  alcove. 

I  think  whate'er  he  found  he  loved,  --kneeling 

As  some  dread  worshiper  before  the  shrine, 

Wholly  desirous  to  be  one  with  God. 

Nor  summer's  fire,  nor  winter  blasts,  nor  life 

With  its  unnumbered  sorrows  for  all  hearts, 

Nor  that  which  shuts  the  door  to  mortal  thought, 


Could  blot  away  the  fond  belief  in  him 
That  even  through  all  nature  he  must  pass, 
So  having  known  her . 

And  here  is  one  of  the  many  striking  passages  in  which 
the  mountain  scenery  and  its  influence  on  the  soul  of  the 
poet  is  portrayed: 

MONADNOC 

Here  haunts  the  sage  of  whom  I  sometimes  spake,  -- 

Ample  Fortunio .    On  the  mountain-peak 

I  marked  him  once,  at  sunset,  where  he  mused, 

Forth  looking  on  the  continent  of  hills; 

While  from  his  feet  the  five  long  granite  spurs 

That  bind  the  center  to  the  valley's  side 

(The  spokes  from  this  strange  middle  to  the  wheel) 

Stretched  in  the  fitful  torrent  of  the  gale, 

Bleached  on  the  terraces  of  leaden  cloud 

And  passages  of  light,  --sierras  long 

In  archipelagoes  of  mountain  sky, 

Where  it  went  wandering  all  the  livelong  year. 

He  spoke  not;  yet  methought  I  heard  him  say, 

"All  day  and  night  the  same;  in  sun  or  shade, 

In  summer  flames  and  the  jagged  biting  knife 

That  hardy  winter  splits  upon  the  cliff,  -- 

From  earliest  time  the  same.    One  mother 

And  one  father  brought  me  forth,  thus  gazing 

On  these  summits  of  the  days,  nor  wearied 

Yet  if  all  your  generations  fade: 

The  crystal  air,  the  hurrying  light,  the  night, 

Always  the  day  that  never  seems  to  end, 

Always  the  night  whose  day  does  never  set; 

One  harvest  and  one  reaper,  ne'er  too  ripe, 

Sown  by  the  self -preserver,  free  from  mold, 

And  builded  in  these  granaries  of  heaven, 

And  ever  living  purity  of  air, 

In  these  perpetual  centers  of  repose 

Still  softly  rocked." 

Another  of  Mr.  Channing's  personages- -the  Hermit- - 
thus  imagines  the  frailty  and  the  grandeur  of  human  exist- 
ence: 

MAN 

If  I  note  my  powers 
So  poor  and  frail  a  toy,  the  insect's  prey, 
Itched  by  a  berry,  festered  by  a  plum, 
The  very  air  infecting  my  thin  frame 
With  its  malarial  trick,  whom  every  day 
Rushes  upon  and  hustles  for  the  grave. 
Yet  raised,  by  the  great  love  that  broods  o'er  all 
Responsive,  to  a  hight  beyond  all  thought! 

Again  we  have  this  picture  and  reminiscence,  Idolon 
being  Henry  Thoreau: 

EVENING  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 

Thus  could  Idolon  image  his  red  race 

While  o'er  our  heads  the  night-hawks,  darting  swarm 

(On  sharded  wing  the  unwary  beetle, 

Like  Indians  to  the  godly,  falling  in), 

Ripped  through  the  empty  space.    And  the  young  stars  — 

The  glittering  Pleiades  and  Orion's  crest, 
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Or  she  who  holds  the  chair,  Cassiopeia, 
Or  swift  Bootes  driving  from  the  north, 
And  the  red  flame  of  war,  the  torrid  Mars— 
Oft  added  to  our  strange  society 
On  those  religious  nights ,  when  all  the  air 
That  lingered  on  the  rocks  was  fragrant  with  a 
flower . 
Not  of  this  lowland  life .    Now  flit  abroad 
Dim  figures  on  the  solitary  stones. 
Almost  I  see  the  figure  of  my  friend 
Scaling  the  hight,  or  running  o'er  the  slabs; 
I  hear  his  call  for  which  I  listened  long; 
His  fresh  response,  as  swift  I  shouted  back, 
Echoes  in  the  space;  see  his  light  form 
Bound  o'er  the  dark  crevasse,  or  thread  the 

slide 
Where  never  from  the  year  deserts  the  ice. 
Stay!   'twas  a  shadow  fluttering  off  the  past, 
A  multiplex  of  dreams  that  kindled  thus; 
And,  if  near  eve,  the  circle  of  small  lakes, 
Around  the  mountain's  foot  securely  drawn, 
Like  smoothest  mirrors  sent  me  back  the  face 
Caught  from  their  cheerful  shores;  and,  slow 

revealed, 
Came  forth  new  lakes,  or  even  seemed 
A  river  in  one  path  I  thought  I  heard 
My  old  companion's  voice,  who  in  his  heart 
Did  treasure  all  these  joys. 

We  are  still  on  the  side  of  Monadnoc,  and  here  is  a  de- 
scription, made  with  the  most  utter  and  even  grotesque 
fidelity,  of 

THE  CAMP  BY  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

I  might  deem 
That  rarely  yet  had  royal  halls  more  seat, 
Richer  supply  of  furnitures  produced, 
Rococo  or  inlaid,  and  what  more  light 
The  Renaissance  supplied.    The  tables,  rock; 
The  seat  as  carved  of  the  like;  and  so  the  hall, 
For  matutinal  or  vespernal  rite. 
And  truly  nobler  ceiling  was  not  framed 
Than  all  that  dome  of  heaven  above  our  heads, 
Dappling  afar  the  lazy  afternoon 
O'er  twice  a  hundred  valleys;  or,  intent 
To  march  upon  our  banquet,  seven  wild  showers 
In  misty  columns  making  for  the  plate. 
And  much  supply  of  couches  spread  along. 
Behold  the  mountain's  floor!  protend  your  robe, 
Caoutchouc's  glory  and  the  woolly  friend, 
And  lumped  within  secure,  fast  on  your  rock, 
In  some  sharp  crevice  where  the  cornel  paints 
Immenser  scarlet  and  more  smashing  reds 
Than  gorgeous  Turner's  palette,  drop  thy  bones; 
Soothed  by  the  hillside's  murmuring  in  thy  ear, 
The  ever-rising,  ever-falling  sigh 
Of  the  perpetual  air,  and  with  the  night, 
Reserved  companion,  cool  and  sparsely  clad, 
Dream ,  till  the  threefold  hour,  with  lowly  voice, 
Steals  whispering  in  thy  ear,   "Rise,  valiant  youth ! 
The  dawn  draws  on  apace,  envious  of  thee, 
And  polar  in  his  gait;  advance  thy  limbs, 
Nor  strive  to  heat  the  stones." 
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And  great  those  days, 
And  splendid  on  the  hills,  when  the  wild  winds 
Forever  sweep  the  cloud,  at  once  re-formed 
From  off  the  plateau's  slope;  and  at  a  breath 
Upstart  the  sunlit  valleys  sweet  with  morn, 
The  hamlet's  homely  grange,  the  moving  shades 
Thrown  from  the  sultry  clouds  that  sail  o'er  heaven; 
And  in  a  second  instant,  the  wild  mists 
Instantly  obscure,  the  valley  vanishes,  — 
Gone  as  a  flitting  vision  from  the  skies, 
While  by  our  side  the  spruce  in  brightest  green 
Laughs  at  our  brigand  jackets  shining  wet. 
And  night,  that  eateth  up  substantial  things, 
Leads  us  strange  dances  o'er  the  chopping  shelves, 
Down  bosky  slides  and  gravitating  cliffs, 
Where  we  go  plunging  madly  for  our  lives, 
All  safe  divisions,  paths,  and  tracks  foregone; 
And  balances  we  strike,  and  learn  the  rule, 
That  downward  motion  soon  appears  reversed. 

The  third  book  of  the  poem-- "Sea "--is  about  as  long  as 
both  the  others,  and,  although  it  contains  many  good  verses 
and  passages  of  peculiar  beauty,  is  neither  so  coherent  nor 
so  impressive  as  either  "Wood"  or  "Mountain."   We  shall 
make  but  a  single  brief  extract,  from  the  chapter  entitled 
"Hillside."   After  describing  the  country  house  within  sight 
and  sound  of  the  seashore  where  the  Pilgrims  landed,  the 
poet  cherishes  this  graceful  reminiscence  of 

JULIA 

When  evening  calls  the  family  within, 
Social  and  warm  the  ruddy  curtains  fall 
Around  the  dreamy  casements,  till  the  roar 
Of  the  continuous  surf  upon  the  ledge 
That  shores  the  ocean's  ingress,  whispering  lulls, 
And  Fancy  brings  the  forms  of  other  days. 
O,  loved  and  gone,  the  darling  of  our  hearts! 
With  thy  soft  winning  ways,  caressing  smiles, 
And  step  more  light  than  tracks  the  forest-fawn; 
Who  taught  the  old  how  kind  the  young  might  be-- 
How  often  thy  soft  figure,  wandering  o'er 
The  breezy  lawn,  or  couched  within  the  shade, 
Made  sweeter  music  than  all  sounds  beside. 
Gone — O,  forever  gone!  alone  she  sleeps 
Upon  the  hillside  looking  o'er  the  sea; 
Alone?--when  every  heart,  full  of  thy  worth, 
Enchanting  Julia!  sends  its  love  to  thee. 

In  this  notice  we  have  essayed  to  do  little  more  than  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  specimens  of  the  new  poem ,  without 
subjecting  it  to  the  criticism,  favorable  or  adverse,  which 
it  merits  in  various  parts.    It  is  as  peculiar  in  its  kind  as 
the  poems  of  Walt  Whitman  or  Joaquin  Miller,  --which  it 
does  not  resemble  in  the  least,  however, --being  of  a  high- 
er and  more  delicate  strain,  when  at  its  best,  than  they  or 
any  of  our  American  poets  ordinarily  reach. 


(210) 
PLATO  IN  AMERICA:   JOWETT'S  NEW  TRANSLATION 

When  Mr.  Emerson  expressed  the  hope  that  the  aspiring 
young  men  of  Massachusetts,  who  go  to  county  conventions, 


would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Plutarch,  he  did 
not  lay  so  hard  a  task  upon  Col.  Rice  and  Mr.  George  L. 
Ruff  in  as  may  be  supposed.    For  half  of  the  extant  writings 
of  Plutarch- -the  Lives --have  been  as  well  known  in  New 
England  as  Doddridge's  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  al- 
most as  common  as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim.    It  was  reserved  for 
our  day,  however,  to  furnish  the  English-speaking  nations 
with  the  whole  of  Plutarch,  in  the  best  translations,  revised 
by  Clough  and  Goodwin;  and  now  we  have  a  still  more  mas- 
terly work  done  for  Mr.  Emerson's  other  favorite  among 
the  Greeks- -the  divine  Plato- -by  the  English  scholar  and 
free-thinker,  Jowett  of  Oxford.    It  was  high  time  for  this 
admirable  translation  to  be  made;  for  in  the  three  centuries 
since  the  Bible  was  rendered  into  vigorous  and  racy  Eng- 
lish, there  had  been  no  version  of  Plato  made  that  could  for 
a  moment  compare  with  the  work  of  Tyndall  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  translating  the  Bible,  — and  to  the  great  mass  of 
English  readers  Plato  has  been  a  sealed  book.    Especially 
is  this  true  of  our  own  countrymen,  who,  lacking  the  clas- 
sical scholarship  that  preserved  in  England  an  acquaintance 
both  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  have  fallen,  too  often,  into 
the  grossest  misconception  of  what  Plato  taught,  and  what 
his  value  has  been  to  the  world.    Probably  the  most  humili- 
ating instance  of  this  American  blindness  and  perversity  of 
mind  in  respect  to  Plato,  as  it  is  the  most  conspicuous,  is 
found  in  the  correspondence  of  John  Adams  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,  almost  sixty  years  ago.    Adams  and  Jefferson 
were  both  great  men,  --men  accomplished  in  learning,  too, 
for  their  time  and  country,  --though  in  citing  a  theory  of 
Goethe's  in  1814  they  spoke  of  the  author  of  Faust  under  the 
somewhat  perplexing  name  of  "J.  W.  Goethen  Schristen." 
But  they  were  agreed  in  despising  and  ridiculing  Plato, 
whom  both  had  tried  to  read,  in  Greek,  Latin  or  French, 
or  all  three  at  once,  with  very  little  success.    Mr.  Adams 
informs  Mr.  Jefferson  that  when  he  read  Plato,  soon  after 
our  Revolution,  he  learned  only  two  things  from  all  his 
books,  --(1)  That  Franklin  borrowed  his  notion  of  exempt- 
ing husbandmen  and  other  producers  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  out  of  Plato,  and  (2)  That  sneezing  is  a  cure  for  the 
hickups.    Jefferson,  with  more  external  courtesy  toward 
the  Athenian  philosopher,  was  equally  Philistine  in  his 
judgment  against  him. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  these  two  fathers  of  our 
republic  had  read  the  Republic  of  Plato  in  Prof.  Jowett 's 
translation,  they  would  still  have  sneered  at  it,  --for  nei- 
ther Adams  nor  Jefferson  had  much  of  the  poetical  or  Pla- 
tonic spirit  in  them,  --but  they  certainly  would  have  under- 
stood better  what  they  sneered  at.    Landor,  in  one  of  his 
imaginary  conversations,  makes  their  elder  contemporary, 
Lord  Chatham,  also  express  his  disgust  at  the  "puerile 
trickery,"  and  "quibbling  fallacies,"  of  Plato;  and  in  this 
he  did  no  injustice  to  Chatham.    Indeed,  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  not  very  happily  organized  for  an  appreciation  of 
Plato,  though  two  of  its  most  popular  writers,  Addison  and 
Franklin,  had  something  of  the  Socratic  mixture  of  cour- 
tesy and  plainness  in  their  style.    But  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  style,  or  sense,  or  good-nature  in  Socrates,  as 
Plato  depicts  him,  --he  anticipates  not  only  the  18th  century 
and  the  19th,  but  all  that  have  gone  before,  since  the  Chris- 
tian enumeration  of  centuries  began.    Indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  any  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  not  even  to  Augustine 
or  Jerome,  to  assert  that  Plato  had  more  to  do  with  the 
Christian  theology  than  any  of  them;  while,  in  the  schools 
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more  purely  metaphysical,  he  has  divided  with  Aristotle  an 
influence  on  all  succeeding  thought  that  no  other  philosopher 
can  claim. 

When  we  come  to  consider  Plato  as  a  philosopher,  the 
first  thing  we  notice  is  the  unwonted  form  and  content  of  his 
thought.    He  does  not,  like  his  pupil  and  rival,  Aristotle, 
lay  down  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  of  Nature  in  formal  es- 
says and  exact  definitions;  his  genius  is  dramatic,  and  he 
never  speaks  otherwise  than  in  dialogue,  so  that  the  same 
thought  is  presented  in  a  dozen  different  ways,  --asserted, 
illustrated,  disputed,  contradicted,  suggested,  reduced  to 
an  absurdity,  refuted,  established  by  the  whole  enginery  of 
dialectics,  or  darted  into  the  soul  by  one  of  those  swift,  ir- 
refragable statements  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  poet 
to  make .    Innumerable  as  are  the  advantages  of  this  method 
of  Plato,  it  is  exposed  to  the  constant  objection,  especially 
from  dull  and  sincere  persons,  that  you  never  know  exactly 
whether  the  position  is  taken  in  good  faith,  or  only  for  use 
or  for  show,  just  as,  in  a  dramatic  poem,  you  sometimes 
need  a  guide  to  the  sentiments  of  the  author.     Did  Shak- 
speare  mean  Polonius  and  Malvolio  for  ridicule  merely,  or 
for  what?    Did  Plato,  in  his  "Banquet,"  hold  up  Aristophanes 
as  exhibiting  the  philosopher's  opinion,  or  only  that  of  the 
comic  poet,  and  is  what  Alcibiades  says  of  Socrates  to  be 
taken  literally?   There  are  a  thousand  such  questions  that 
pester  the  reader  of  Plato,  and  confuse  both  his  intelligence 
and  his  moral  sense.    Now  the  great  merit  of  Jowett's  expo- 
sition of  this  author's  general  meaning  in  those  excellent 
introductions  to  each  dialogue  is  this,  --that  he  never  lets 
us  forget  the  essentially  dramatic  purpose  of  Plato,  while 
he  endeavors,  and  generally  with  success,  to  explain  the 
drift  of  each  dialogue  in  reference  to  the  principles  com- 
monly recognized  as  Socratic  or  Platonic.    It  has  taken  all 
these  centuries  to  give  Plato  so  skillful  an  interpreter  in 
English,  --and  it  will  be  long,  we  doubt  not,  before  a  better 
one  appears.    And  when  we  pass  from  these  introductions  to 
the  express  work  of  translation,  we  find  renewed  evidence 
there  of  the  rare  fitness  of  Jowett  for  the  task  he  has  now 
completed,  after  many  years  of  toil  and  thought.    There  has 
never  been  a  translation  before,  even  of  those  single  dia- 
logues that  have  been  most  frequently  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish, that  can  fairly  be  said  to  surpass  this  latest  one,  whose 
extraordinary  merit  it  is  to  have  given  Plato  an  intelligible 
English  form,  free  from  pedantry,  from  stiffness,  and  from 
the  strangeness  of  an  ancient  tongue,  and  only  obscure  when 
it  must  be  so,  from  the  excess  or  the  intricacy  of  the  thought. 
The  learning  has  been  sufficient,  but  it  has  not  spilt  over  in 
numberless  notes  and  variable  readings;  the  insight  is  pro- 
found, but  it  does  not  mislead  the  translator  into  excess  of 
regard  for  those  books  and  passages  which  are  dearest  to 
the  idealist.    The  work  is  evenly  done,  and  so  well  done  that 
even  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  great-grandfather,  were  he  again 
to  be  translated  into  our  times,  would  read  it  with  pleasure, 
and  confess  that  Plato  might  be  useful  for  other  purposes 
than  to  cure  hickups . 

We  shall  not  expect  to  see  this  American  reprint  of 
Jowett's  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  Scribner  has  lately  put 
upon  the  market,  spoil  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novels  or 
Joaquin  Miller's  verses,  or  Miss  Alcott's  artless  stories. 
Plato  will  still  be  a  book  for  the  few- -but  no  man  who  as- 
pires to  direct  or  to  criticize  the  thought  of  his  time  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant  of  this  great  head  of  the  idealists . 
Nor  can  the  student  of  antiquity  easily  find  more  useful 


matter  for  his  researches  than  these  volumes  contain. 
Although  Plato  names  himself  but  twice  in  all  his  dia- 
logues, he  was  "thar,"  most  decidedly,  and  was  present, 
either  personally  or  by  tradition  and  training,  at  the  most 
important  services  rendered  by  Greece  to  civilization.   He 
was  born  in  the  period  of  Pericles,  which  was  also  that  of 
Phidias,  of  the  great  tragedians,  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
the  most  famous  Greek  orators  before  Demosthenes;  he 
died  more  than  fifty  years  after  Socrates,  and  only  ten 
years  before  the  defeat  of  Athens  by  Philip  of  Macedon  at 
Chaeronea.    The  year  of  his  birth  was  429  B.C. ,  and  this 
was  thirty  years  before  the  public  murder  of  his  teacher 
Socrates,  by  the  Athenians;  his  own  personal  intercourse 
with  Socrates  was  for  only  about  ten  years,  but  it  left  its 
impress  on  all  that  he  wrote  or  did.    In  nearly  all  these 
twenty-odd  dialogues,  Socrates  is  one  of  the  speakers;  in 
the  Apology  he  is  the  only  speaker,  and  everywhere  it  is 
his  method  that  guides  or  restrains  the  more  soaring  and 
poetical  genius  of  his  disciple.    It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
say  what  is  of  Socrates  and  what  of  Plato  in  these  writings, 
since  we  know  the  master  chiefly  through  the  page  of  the 
pupil.    Prof.  Jowett  does  not  trouble  himself  very  much 
about  this  matter,  and,  in  general,  treats  Plato  in  a  larg- 
er and  more  generous  manner  than  the  moderns  generally 
have  been  willing  to  do.    His  four  volumes,  with  their  in- 
dex, have  been  sufficiently  well  reprinted  from  the  London 
edition,  and  are  sold  by  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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BRONSON  ALCOTT'S  CONCORD  DAYS— 

AN  AUTUMNAL  BOOK 

In  that  fine  and  sincere  poem  (such  as  all  his  poems 
are)  wherein  Emerson  opens  the  gates  and  offers  an  hon- 
orable capitulation  to  old  age,  he  bids  the  man  who  feels 
himself  growing  old, 

Timely  wise,  accept  the  terms, 
Soften  the  fall  with  wary  foot; 
A  little  while 
Still  plan  and  smile, 
And,  fault  of  novel  germs, 
Mature  the  unf alien  fruit. 

For  some  years  Mr,  Alcott  has  been  acting  upon  this 
advice,  and  garnering  in  books  some  of  the  later  fruitage 
of  his  mind,  which  only  in  recent  years  has  found  anything 
like  adequate  expression  in  the  printed  page.    For  a  whole 
generation,  and  more,  Mr.  Alcott  has  been  known  to  the 
world  for  his  singular  gift  of  conversation,  unattended  by 
any  considerable  faculty  of  saying  what  he  wished  with  the 
pen.    Not  often,  except  in  women,  do  we  see  this  separa- 
tion of  gifts  so  complete  as  it  was  in  him .    His  talk  was 
like  the  dropping  of  pearls  and  amethysts;  his  writing  was 
more  like  the  laborious  collection  of  seashore  pebbles . 
The  accomplishment  of  ready  and  ideal  speech  seemed  to 
render  him  incapable,  for  the  time,  of  any  other;  and  since 
he  has  begun  to  write  more  acceptably,  he  no  longer  charms 
so  much  by  his  conversation  alone.    One  gift  drives  out  the 
other;  since  it  would  be  too  much  for  one  man  to  excel  both 
in  high  conversation,  and  in  philosophical  writing.    In  his 
own  sphere  Mr.  Alcott  has  been  unsurpassed,  as  we  learn 
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by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  heard  his  best  conversa- 
tions and  are  best  qualified  to  give  evidence.  It  was  Lowell 
who  said  of  him  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  verse  half  rever- 
ent and  half  mocking,  like  so  much  that  Lowell  has  written, 

Hear  him  but  speak,  and  you  will  feel 

The  shadows  of  the  Portico 
Over  your  tranquil  spirit  steal, 

To  modulate  all  joy  and  woe 
To  one  subdued,  subduing  glow. 

Had  he  but  lived  in  Plato's  day, 
He  might,  unless  my  fancy  errs, 

Have  shared  that  golden  voice's  sway, 
O'er  bare-footed  philosophers. 

And  in  the  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Alcott  which  appears  in  the 
"New  American  Encyclopedia,"  Mr.  Emerson,  who  wrote  it, 
pays  a  graver  and  weightier  tribute  to  his  friend's  powers. 
If  any  one  still  doubts  that  to  which  Emerson  and  Lowell 
have  borne  testimony,  this  applauding  judgment  will  be  con- 
firmed by  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  lis- 
tened to  his  conversation,  and  have  found  in  it  that  which  no 
other  contemporary  had  to  impart.    But  it  is  only  within  a 
few  years  past  that  Mr.  Alcott  has  had  any  success  as  a 
writer,  and  then  chiefly  in  maturing  the  fruit,  fallen  and 
unfallen,  which  his  orchards  have  been  bearing.    His  books 
are  autumnal  in  their  character;  they  gather  and  garner  in 
a  harvest  of  sentiments,  aphorisms,  ideas,  quotations, 
which  give  them  for  all  good  readers  the  value  of  a  common- 
place book,  while  they  are  anything  but  commonplace  in  the 
range  of  thought  and  research  that  they  show. 

Concord  Days  is  eminently  an  autumnal  book,  though  it 
bears  upon  its  pages  the  inscription  of  spring  and  summer 
months  mostly,  --being  a  sort  of  diary  ranging  from  April 
to  October,  with  entries  that  have  some  relation  to  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year.    But  the  autumn  of  which  it  is  the  fruit  is 
milder  and  of  more  promise  than  the  vernal  season  is  with 
most  men:    as  one  of  her  friends  said  of  Lady  Magdalen 
Herbert,  the  mother  of  poets  and  warriors,  -- 

Nor  spring  nor  summer's  beauty  hath  such  grace 
As  I  have  seen  in  an  autumnal  face . 

With  souls  like  these  the  autumn  of  life  is  not  only  what 
Keats  calls  that  portion  of  the  year, 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 

it  is  a  perpetual  Indian  summer,  which  cherishes  the  flow- 
ers and  colors  of  an  earlier  season,  and  give  no  foreboding 
of  winter,  while  it  also  holds  forth  its  store  of  fruits  and 
harvests  to  be  gathered  and  enjoyed.    No  man  living  that  has 
passed  the  age  of  70,  and  few  that  have  reached  half  that 
age,  have  kept  their  spirit  of  youth  so  well  as  Mr.  Alcott; 
the  same  hopes,  the  same  plans,  the  same  large  faith  in 
God  and  man  that  inspired  his  youth,  now  adorn  and  console 
these  later  years,  and  shine  forth  in  this  volume,  as  they 
did  in  those  early  conversations  with  children  and  young 
people,  which  Boston  enjoyed  but  of  which  Boston  was  not 
worthy,  30  or  40  years  ago.    It  is  therefore  very  fitly  that 
he  reproduces  in  the  volume  some  of  those  colloquies  new 
to  the  present  generation,  and  always  likely  to  be  new  and 


fresh,  in  which  he  took  part  from  1835  to  1855,  since  when 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Boston.    Most  remarkable 
among  them  will  always  be  reckoned  those  talks  with  chil- 
dren at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  1835-6,  wherein  the  most 
profound  spiritual  truths  were  heard  from  the  lips  of  boys 
and  girls  not  yet  ten  years  old,  and  the  whole  method  of 
Socrates,  in  the  development  of  knowledge  out  of  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mind,  was  put  in  practice  by  a  Connecticut 
schoolmaster  among  the  children  of  the  Shaws  and  Quincys 
and  Jacksons  and  other  Boston  families  of  the  most  punctual 
gentility.    As  the  book  in  which  these  things  were  first  pub- 
lished ("Conversations  on  the  Gospels")  has  long  been  out 
of  print,  and  few  of  our  readers  have  ever  seen  it,  we  may 
quote  from  this  new  volume  some  of  its  most  striking  pas- 
sages.   The  principal  speaker,  Josiah,  then  less  then  sev- 
en years  old,  is  now  a  scholar  and  citizen  of  Eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  most  of  the  others  are — a  few  only  having 
died. . . . 

It  has  often  been  questioned  how  much  in  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  was  the  work  of  that  master,  and  how  much  of  his 
master,  Socrates,  and  the  exact  truth  can  never  be  found 
out.    Probably  some  of  those  dialogues  were  expanded  and 
written  out  from  the  notes  of  real  dialogues,  held  by  Socra- 
tes with  the  sophists  and  fine  gentlemen  of  Athens;  but  here 
we  have  a  genuine,  literal  dialogue  of  the  modern  Athens, 
as  Socratic  and  more  spiritual  (because  touched  with  the 
genial  influence  of  Christianity)  than  anything  in  Plato. 
"Concord  Days"  contains  few  passages  so  interesting  as 
this,  but  a  great  variety  of  good  sayings  on  numberless 
subjects,  put  forward  without  much  method  and  without 
separating  very  clearly  those  which  are  original  with  Mr. 
Alcott  and  those  drawn  from  his  extensive  and  choice  read- 
ing of  English  books,  and  the  translation  of  his  favorite 
Greek  authors .    Many  of  the  quotations  will  puzzle  the 
book-worms  to  trace  out,  partly  because  they  came  from 
authors  so  little  known,  and  partly  because  drawn  from  un- 
published manuscripts,  or  altered  in  quoting, --the  latter 
being  a  favorite  practice  with  Mr.  Alcott,  and  one  not  al- 
ways to  be  commended.    We  might  safely  offer  a  reward  of 
a  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  find  the  author  of 
this  fine  couplet,  which  yet  half  the  readers  would  swear 
they  had  seen  among  the  treasures  of  English  poetry,  -- 

The  hills  were  reared,  the  rivers  scooped  in  vain, 
If  Learning's  altars  vanish  from  the  plain. 

And  who  said  these  good  things,  in  prose  and  verse? 

Two  things  money  cannot  buy, 
Breeding  and  integrity. 

Fools  have  no  means  to  meet 
But  by  their  feet. 

"The  Platonists  fancied  that  the  gods,  being  above  men, 
had  something  whereof  men  did  not  partake,  pure  intellect 
and  knowledge,  and  they  kept  on  their  way  quietly.    The 
beasts  being  below  men,  had  something  whereof  man  had 
less,  sense  and  growth,  so  they  lived  quietly  in  their  way. 
While  man  had  something  in  him  whereof  neither  gods  nor 
beasts  had  any  trace,  which  gave  him  all  the  trouble,  and 
made  all  the  confusion  in  the  world,  --and  that  was  egotism 
and  opinion." 
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We  have  not  described  this  charming  book,  nor  is  it  very 
susceptible  of  description,  except  to  say  that  it  is  charm- 
ing.  There  are  slips  and  weaknesses  and  passages  not  very 
intelligible  in  it;  and  throughout  it  appeals,  like  all  that  Mr. 
Alcott  says,  to  the  better  portion  of  our  intelligence,  and 
not,  to  the  logical  or  critical  part  of  us;  but  to  those  who  do 
not  demand  strict  method  or  the  enticements  of  a  peppery 
wit,  and  the  newest  fashion  of  saying  nothing  on  things  evil 
and  coarse,  the  book  will  prove  delightful.    To  many  it  will 
have  no  interest  whatever,  but  it  will  find  more  readers, 
and  those  of  greater  variety,  than  any  previous  book  of  this 
author;  and  many  of  its  passages  will  vindicate  for  them- 
selves a  permanent  place  in  American  literature. 
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DR.  HOLMES'S  CONFESSIONS:    THE  POET  AT  THE 

BREAKFAST  TABLE 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  literary  men,  and  among  them 
some  whose  rank  is  high  (their  commission  running  through 
all  the  counties  of  the  republic  of  letters),  to  put  what  they 
have  to  say  in  the  form  of  confessions.    St.  Augustine  did 
this,  and  so  did  a  very  different  sort  of  Father,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.    Montaigne  and  Goethe  did  the  same  thing  in  a 
different  way;  Hawthorne  had  much  of  this,  and  even  Shake- 
speare, that  most  unpersonal  of  poets,  has  painted  his  own 
portrait  in  his  sonnets,  with  a  few  touches,  but  clearly 
enough  for  good  eyes  to  make  it  out.    Who  can  doubt,  for 
example,  that  Shakespeare  had  a  full  sense  of  his  own  great- 
ness (overcoming  the  doubts  that  made  him  fear  his  "poor 
rude  lines"  would  be  outstripped  by  every  pen),  when  he 
wrote  so  proudly,  yet  not  beyond  the  truth?-- 

The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured, 

And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 

And  peace  proclaimes  Dives  of  endless  age. 
Now,  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 

My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 

While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  tormented  by  the  same  doubts  that  Shake- 
speare and  the  other  poets  have  had  about  the  perpetuity  of 
his  writings,  and  has  got  no  better  consolation  yet  (as  his 
"Epilogue  to  the  Breakfast  Table  Series"  shows)  than  Shake- 
speare offered  himself  in  his  doubting  mood,  through  the 
lips  of  "Mr.  W.  H.": 

But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
Theirs  for  their  style  I'll  read,  his  for  his  love. 

Dr.  Holmes  will  be  remembered,  no  doubt,  for  the  heart  of 
love  with  which  he  writes,  and  the  frankness  of  his  confes- 
sions.   He  belongs  to  the  company  of  wits  and  poets,  what- 
ever rank  may  be  assigned  him  therein;  he  has  this  trick  of 
turning  himself  inside  out  for  the  reader's  inspection;  and 
the  habit  grows  upon  him ,  the  more  he  writes .    In  his  early 
poems  it  was  not  very  marked,  but  before  he  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  much  in  prose,  his  later  and  longer  poems 
showed  it  conspicuously.    No  book  of  his  exhibits  him  in 
this  self- revelation  more  clearly  or  with  greater  genius 


and  wit  than  his  last  one,  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table, 
just  published  by  Osgood,  before  it  has  quite  reached  its 
close  as  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic.    We  use  the  word  "genius" 
advisedly,  not  as  implying  that  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  great  poet 
or  in  any  sense  a  great  writer,  but  because  he  has  shown 
that  delicacy,  agility  and  fertility  of  mind  which  mere  tal- 
ent, with  all  the  practice  in  the  world,  cannot  reach.    His 
is  a  more  manageable  genius  than  that  of  some  men,  how- 
ever, and  has  shown  itself  to  be  capable  of  high  cultivation. 
It  has  been  enriched  by  the  manifold  experiences  of  a  life 
at  once  active  and  studious,  which  has  brought  him  also 
into  close  communication  with  other  able  men.   No  period 
of  his  life  has  resembled  the  seclusion  of  old  Francis  Pot- 
ter, the  mathematical  parson  of  Kilmanton,  so  much  la- 
mented by  Aubrey,  who  thought  'twas  pity  that  such  a  deli- 
cate inventive  wit  should  be  staked  in  an  obscure  corner, 
from  whence  men  rarely  emerge  to  higher  preferment,  but 
contract  a  moss  on  them  like  an  old  pale  in  an  orchard,  for 
want  of  ingenious  conversation."   Dr.  Holmes  has  lived 
rather  in  the  full  tide  of  such  "ingenious  conversation"  as 
New  England  could  furnish,  and  has  become  himself  one 
of  the  half-dozen  best  talkers  in  the  world--if  we  may  be- 
lieve what  is  reported  of  him  by  good  judges  of  dinner- 
table  talk.    It  would  seem  as  if  his  chief  fault  is  that  he 
talks  too  much  on  one  level,  and  is  too  ingenious  and  witty 
--which  is  one  of  the  defects  of  his  books.    There  is  a  sur- 
plus of  wealth;  too  many  dishes  are  set  before  us,  and  all 
a  little  too  highly  spiced  for  human  nature's  daily  food. 
There  is  a  story  in  this  book,  and  there  are  a  dozen 
well  defined  characters- -two  of  them  having  a  constant 
tendency  to  blend  with  each  other — the  poet  himself  and 
the  master  of  arts—but  it  cannot  be  called  a  novel.    It  is 
less  entitled  to  the  name  than  Tristram  Shandy  is,  and, 
like  that  book,  it  is  a  great  collection  of  good  sayings;  but 
not  pilfered  so  unscrupulously  from  Burton's  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy"  and  other  volumes  that  abound  in  choice  say- 
ings.   Sterne  did  not  carry  so  much  of  his  profession  into 
his  works  as  Dr.  Holmes  does;  the  science  of  medicine 
suggests  itself  in  some  way  or  other,  on  nearly  every 
page  here.    For  example  (this  is  not  a  new  thought,  though 
the  turn  it  takes  may  be),  --"Life  is  a  fatal  complaint,  and 
an  eminently  contagious  one.    I  took  it  early,  as  we  all  do, 
and  have  treated  it  all  along  with  the  best  palliatives  I 
could  get  hold  of,  inasmuch  as  I  could  find  no  medical 
cure  for  its  evils  and  have  so  far  managed  to  keep  pretty 
comfortable  under  it."   Compare  this  clever  and  genial 
stroke  of  wit  with  Pope's  coarse  and  clumsy  version  of  it: 

The  Muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friends,  not  wife, 
To  help  me  thro'  this  long  disease,  my  life. 

The  doctor  is  well  aware  of  this  inclination  of  his  for 
medicine,  and  quotes,  with  a  laugh,  the  jest  of  somebody 
at  his  "medicated  novels ."   Toward  other  branches  of  sci- 
ence he  casts  a  wishful  and  half  omniscient  eye.    Harvey, 
who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  how  coffee 
tasted,  before  Englishmen  knew  either,  was  in  youth  Lord 
Bacon's  physician,   "whom  he  esteemed  much  for  his  wit 
and  style,  but  would  not  allow  to  be  a  great  philosopher," 
said  Harvey.    "He  writes  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancel- 
lor," speaking  in  derision.    Dr.  Holmes  writes  philosophy 
like  a  Harvard  professor;  a  little  more  humility  would 
make  it  more  acceptable.    But  his  knowledge  of  human 
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nature  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  mere  professor,  and  must 
have  been  gained  in  the  university  of  the  world;  though  even 
this  has  a  local  color  and  circumspection,  as  if  Boston  made 
too  large  a  figure  on  his  map  of  the  world.     How  charm- 
ingly appropriate  to  Boston  is  his  half-serious  apology  for 
the  Pharisee,  as  against  the  Publican.    The  parable  is  well 
enough,  he  says,  "but  it  must  not  frighten  us  out  of  being 
thankful  that  he  is  not,  like  this  or  that  neighbor,  under 
bondage  to  strong  drink  or  opium,  that  he  is  not  an  Erie 
railroad  manager,  and  that  his  head  rests  in  virtuous  calm 
on  his  own  pillow."    "I  do  not  think,"  he  adds,   'that  the  poor 
Pharisee  has  ever  had  fair  play,  and  I  am  afraid  a  good 
many  people  sin  with  the  comforting,  half-latent  intention 
of  smiting  their  breasts  afterward  and  repeating  the  prayer 
of  the  Publican."   Perhaps  so,  but  not  many  in  England  or 
New  England,  we  suspect;  probably  they  do  out  in  Chicago 
and  at  that  wicked  Nineveh  of  New  York. 

And  yet  the  best  parts  of  these  confessions  are  those 
which  have  the  strongest  flavor  of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  — 
none  better  perhaps  than  that  description  of  the  gambrel- 
roofed  house  in  sight  of  the  college,  where  the  author  was 
born  and  bred.    It  is  now  a  piece  of  the  college  property, 
and  contains  or  is  to  contain  the  library  of  Edward  Everett, 
placed  there  by  one  of  his  sons,  who  as  a  tutor  in  Harvard 
college  has  for  some  time  occupied  the  house.    The  descrip- 
tion was  read  by  everybody  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  almost 
a  year  ago,  and  has  been  copied  here  and  there  in  the  news- 
papers, so  we  need  not  quote  it,  but  it  is  almost  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  Old  Manse  of  Cambridge,  and  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  Hawthorne's  picture  of  the  less  ancient  but 
more  celebrated  Old  Manse  in  Concord.    And  not  only  what 
he  says  of  parsonage-houses,  but  of  parsons,  is  local,  and 
the  presence  of  theological  questions  to  such  an  extent  in 
his  volume  is  the  homage  he  pays  to  the  atmosphere  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  share  it  has  had  in  building  up  his  own  spiritual 
being.    There  will  be  fault  found  with  his  religion,  and  his 
way  of  treating  the  religion  of  other  people;  but  there  is  a 
wholesome  sincerity  in  them  both,  which  perhaps  it  has 
needed  all  the  discipline  of  that  'fatal  disease"  called  life 
to  educate  into  its  present  development.    The  other  common 
objection  to  Dr.  Holmes's  books- -that  they  imply  a  certain 
superiority  in  the  author  and  his  friends  and  family  connec- 
tions over  the  rest  of  the  world,  cannot  be  urged  against 
this  so  strongly  as  against  some  former  books,  while  the 
satire  and  sentiment  of  it  are  more  wholesome  and  whole- 
souled  than  in  those  earlier  pieces  that  have  stirred  up  many 
readers  to  wrath.    It  is  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. , 
and  closes  the  series  of  tile  author's  breakfast-table  books. 
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POE  AND  THE  CONCORD  WRITERS  IN  UNDERWOOD'S 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 

There  are  some  kinds  of  literary  work  in  which  it  is  no 
discredit  to  fail,  because  in  them  no  one  has  ever  succeed- 
ed perfectly.    Compendiums  of  literature  are  of  this  sort; 
in  themselves  they  are  very  useful  and  confer  a  great  favor 
on  all  readers,  by  bringing  into  one  book  the  compass  of  a 
whole  book-shelf;  but  who  was  ever  satisfied  with  another's 
selection  from  his  favorite  authors?  who  ever  agreed  whol- 
ly with  another's  verdict  as  between  authors?    It  is  idle  to 
quarrel  about  tastes;  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 


man's  poison,  and  what  to  me  is  wine  or  nectar  may  be 
vinegar  or  asafoetida  to  you.    There  are  books  of  selec- 
tions which  remind  us  of  plates  of  nut-shells  from  which 
all  the  meats  and  every  sound  nut  has  been  carefully  re- 
moved; others  that  are  shells  and  kernels  mixed  together; 
how  few  in  which  the  shells  are  all  excluded,  the  raisins 
all  stoned  to  our  taste!    All  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
of  a  compiler  is  that  he  shall  be  diligent,  well-read  and 
impartial,  with  so  much  taste  and  so  good  as  God  has  been 
pleased  to  endow  him  withal.    We  have  a  right  to  pray  for 
deliverance  from  wrath  and  partiality,  from  rhetoric  and 
moralizing,  from  the  criticism  that  merely  seeks  to  glori- 
fy itself,  regardless  or  at  the  expense  of  its  subject.    "Vex 
not  thou  the  reader's  mind  with  thy  shallow  wit,"  is  good 
advice  to  dark-browed  sophists  and  others  who  glean  in 
the  holy  ground  of  poesy;  or,  as  Emerson  puts  it,  -- 

Life  is  too  short  to  waste 
In  critic  peep  or  cynic  bark, 
Quarrel  or  reprimand; 
'Twill  soon  be  dark. 

Darkness  settles  fast  enough  on  the  children  of  men  with- 
out any  effort  on  our  part  to  nail  up  their  shutters;  nor  is 
it  very  kindly,  however  well  deserved,  to  "sit  down  on"  a 
poor  tattered  and  almost  forgotten  poet,  well-nigh  "crushed 
before  the  moth"  already.    Poe  does  not  answer  to  this  de- 
scription, to  be  sure,  and  he  was  a  sad  dog  no  doubt.    But 
he  has  had  his  day  and  we  hardly  see  cause  for  pouncing 
upon  him  with  the  cudgel  of  the  moral  law,  as  Mr.  Under- 
wood does  in  sketching  his  unhappy  life .    "The  character 
of  Poe,"  he  says,   "was  thoroughly  depraved.    There  was 
no  baseness  of  which  he  was  not  capable,  hardly  any  enor- 
mity that  he  did  not  commit.    And  he  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  wanting  in  moral  sense."   If  so,  it  is  a  pity  he  did 
not  make  the  acquaintance  of  that  good  old  New  England 
dame  who  said  with  a  sigh:   'The  doctrine  of  total  depravi- 
ty is  all  well  enough,  if  folks  would  only  live  up  to  it." 
Poe  apparently  did;  yet  even  he  might  have  written  worse 
poems  than  he  did,  as  Mr.  Underwood  will  allow.     "With 
the  smallest  particle  of  honesty,"  he  adds,   "Poe  would 
have  made  an  admirable  critic."   On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve no  man  can  be  an  admirable  critic  without  a  great 
deal  of  honesty;  but  he  needs  much  besides.    In  criticism, 
as  in  other  matters,  what  Dryden  said  is  true,  --"affa- 
bility, mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word  which  I  would 
fain  bring  back  to  its  original  signification  of  virtue--I 
mean  good  nature- -are  of  daily  use;  they  are  the  bread 
of  mankind  and  the  staff  of  life." 

We  can  hardly  call  Mr.  Underwood  a  good-natured  crit- 
ic, in  Dryden 's  sense,  though  he  evidently  strives  to  be. 
Things  seem  to  rankle  in  his  mind,  — not  necessarily  his 
own  injuries,  but  those  of  his  friends  and  the  poets  he  ad- 
mires.   Mr.  Trowbridge,  we  are  told,  found  the  editorial 
den  of  "a  certain  magazine"  a  cave  of  Cacus,  no  footsteps 
(of  the  paymaster)  ever  leading  out  of  it.    Those  who  are 
so  misguided  as  not  to  find  much  to  admire  in  Prof.  Low- 
ell are  compared  to  "honest  Samuel  Pepys,"  who  thought 
Shakespeare  insipid  and  ridiculous.    What  harm  Thoreau 
ever  did  to  Mr.  Underwood's  friends  we  cannot  imagine, 
but  he  is  chastised  for  it  by  being  called  "a  selfish  misan- 
thrope," and  "a  literary  barbarian," — terms  about  as  de- 
scriptive as  it  would  be  to  call  this  editor  an  Irish  agrarian, 
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or  a  Mesopotamian  sausage -maker.    But  most  pitiable  of 
all  is  the  Nemesis  that  has  fallen  on  a  poet  whom  Margaret 
Fuller  ventured  to  praise  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago- -rank- 
ing him  far  above  the  admired  Longfellow  and  Lowell.    In 
the  first  place  we  are  informed  that  in  her  critical  articles 
she  was  either  "warped  by  personal  dislikes,  or  took  pleas- 
ure in  demolishing  popular  idols;  in  her  view  there  were  but 
half  a  dozen  people  with  brains  in  America ."   And  then  this 
unlucky  poet,  who  has  been  praised  not  only  by  Margaret 
Fuller,  but  by  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Alcott  and  George  Cur- 
tis, --who  has  published  six  volumes,  and  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  literature,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  aims  that 
our  countrymen  pursue,  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  all  this 
book  as  an  author;  not  a  line  of  him  is  quoted,  nor  does  his 
name  appear  in  the  list  of  authors  700  strong,  which  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  distinguished  Anna  Drinker,  Thomas 
A.  Shrebe,  Isaac  G.  Pray,  James  Nack,  Louis  L.  Noble, 
Louisa  S.  McCord,  Sumner  Lincoln  Fairfield,  George  W. 
Cutler,  McDonald  Clarke,  and  other  equally  famous  and  ele- 
gant poets.    Nor  is  this  all.    With  a  refinement  of  severity 
(borrowed  perhaps  from  the  great  but  unamiable  D'Alem- 
bert,  who  treated  Horace  Walpole  so)  Mr.  Underwood  omits 
the  praises  of  this  poetical  malefactor  from  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage of  Hawthorne's  which  he  quotes,  and  thus  injures  one 
of  the  finest  selections  in  his  volume.    What  Walpole  wrote 
to  David  Hume,  apropos  of  such  a  stroke  of  malice  as  this, 
may  serve  as  our  commentary  on  Mr.  Underwood.    "That 
D'Alembert  should  have  omitted  passages  in  which  you  was 
so  good  as  to  mention  me  with  approbation,  agrees  with  his 
peevishness,  not  with  his  philosophy.    However,  for  God's 
sake,  do  not  re-instate  the  passages.    I  am  much  more  di- 
verted with  the  philosopher's  underhand  dealings  than  I 
should  have  been  pleased  with  panegyric,  even  from  you." 

It  is  not  for  what  he  has  omitted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Underwood  will  commonly  be  censured,  but  for  what  he  has 
inserted,  and  especially  for  his  comments  on  persons  and 
things,  some  of  which  we  have  quoted.    Yet  these  are  often 
striking  and  just,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  enough  of  justice  in 
them  to  pass  very  well;  many  of  them  are  pertinent,  also, 
and  flow  naturally  from  the  subject  discussed.    But  why,  in 
speaking  of  Gail  Hamilton,  should  he  stop  to  debate  the  prop- 
er means  of  "woman's  elevation"?   Why  spend  half  a  page  in 
pinching  that  lively  lady's  ears  and  calling  her  by  unhand- 
some names?   Why  turn  aside,  in  speaking  of  Parton,  to 
make  general  remarks,  such  as  this:   "We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  defenses  and  extenuations  put  forth  for  the 
greatest  scoundrels  in  history"?   Certainly  they  need  them, 
if  anybody  does;  but  why  erect  a  judgment  seat  and  pass 
verdict  and  sentence  upon  an  author  from  whom  only  two 
pages  are  quoted?    We  know,  indeed,  that  much  is  to  be 
pardoned  to  the  critic,  who  naturally  becomes  an  advocate; 
but  in  comparing  two  contemporary  authors,  it  is  quite  im- 
portant that  he  should  apply  the  same  rules  to  both.    Why 
make  fish  of  Henry  Thoreau  and  flesh  of  Walt  Whitman, 
whose  sins  against  the  world  have  certainly  been  as  great 
as  those  of  the  Concord  anchorite?   Why  dwell  on  the  "quaint 
and  characteristic  beauty"  of  Mr.  Cranch's  "poetry  for  po- 
ets," and  churlishly  neglect  to  mention  the  poetry  of  Ellery 
Charming?   Why  quote  from  Rose  Terry  and  not  from  Louisa 
Alcott?    Why  from  George  Lunt  and  not  from  Horace  Gree- 
ley?  Why  from  Robert  C.  Winthrop  and  not  from  Theodore 
Winthrop?    The  answer  to  some  of  these  conundrums  would 
be,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  bounds  to  everything,  and  that 


the  book  could  not  hold  all  that  might  be  deemed  worthy 
of  a  place  in  it.    But  then  would  come  the  next  question, 
— Why  insert  half  the  pieces  that  are  here?  for  not  more 
than  half  of  them  are  characteristic  of  American  litera- 
ture as  distinguished  from  that  of  England,  or  have  any 
great  fitness  for  use  in  high  schools.    Neither  R.  C.  Win- 
throp, nor  Orville  Dewey,  nor  President  Felton,  nor  Prof. 
Greene,  nor  D.  G.  Mitchell,  nor  Rev.  J.  H.  Clinch,  nor 
Prof.  Park,  nor  President  Porter,  nor  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
nor  W.  R.  Williams,  nor  H.  T.  Tuckerman  represent 
anything  distinctively  American,  as  Franklin,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Whittier,  the  Chan- 
nlngs,  Thoreau,  Bret  Harte,  Theodore  Winthrop,  Sylves- 
ter Judd,  Walt  Whitman,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Wendell 
Phillips  do.    Could  not  Mr.  Underwood  "slacken  and  con- 
dense" a  little,  and  thus  have  made  room  for  authors  and 
passages  that  will  be  sure  to  go  into  the  next  work  of  this 
sort? 

Having  made  these  objections  to  the  work  before  us,  we 
now  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind 
yet  published,  and  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  know  as 
much  as  they  can  of  our  national  striving  and  accomplish- 
ment in  literature.    It  is  far  from  impartial  in  its  judg- 
ments, but  no  such  book  ever  is,  as  we  intimated  at  the 
outset.    Mr.  Underwood's  standard  of  taste  is  not  ours, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  us  a  very  high  or  original  one,  --but 
except  when  "warped  by  personal  dislike,"  as  he  says  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  he  adheres  to  it  faithfully,  and  has  made 
his  selections  in  accordance  with  it.    We  think  he  might 
have  chosen  some  passages  from  Bret  Harte 's  prose, 
which  is  so  much  superior  to  his  verse,  from  which  alone 
quotations  are  here  made,  and  if  he  had  consulted  Mr. 
Harte  we  dare  say  such  would  have  been  that  author's 
wish.    In  many  cases  he  is  understood  to  have  consulted 
the  authors  and  to  have  followed  their  own  preference  in 
his  selection;  this  is  true,  we  believe,  in  regard  to  Bry- 
ant, Lowell  and  Holmes,  but  not  Emerson,  we  imagine,  -- 
for  then  the  short  poem  called  "Days,"  which  is  a  favorite 
with  its  author,  would  have  been  inserted.    There  is  a 
fair  collection  in  the  volume  of  the  really  good  passages 
in  American  literature,  --among  them  we  are  glad  to  see 
Henry  Timrod's  verses  written  for  a  Confederate  decora- 
tion day  in  Charleston,  and  quite  as  fine  in  sentiment  and 
expression  as  any  of  the  kindred  verses  on  our  side.    But 
should  not  the  last  two  lines  of  one  stanza  read-- 

Than  when  some  cannon-moulded  pile 
Shall  overlook  this  bay. 

"Cannon-mouldered,"  as  now  printed,  seems  a  mistake. 
But  the  proof-reading  is  generally  correct,  and  the  book  is 
finely  printed  by  Lee  &  Shepard.    It  is  dedicated  to  one 
member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  William  Lee,  who  well  deserves 
the  compliment  thus  paid  to  him.    The  volume  has  good  in- 
dexes, a  concise  and  clear  method  of  arrangement,  and  is 
the  result  of  great  and  well-bestowed  labor.     The  blem- 
ishes that  we  have  pointed  out  are  to  be  regretted,  but 
some  of  them  can  be  corrected  in  future  editions,  which 
are  sure  to  be  called  for;  others,  we  fear,  are  not  likely 
to  be  corrected.    But  the  injustice  done  to  authors  by  ex- 
cessive praise  or  undeserved  neglect  is  soon  redressed 
by  the  verdict  of  Time;  no  critic,  however  wise  and  far- 
seeing,  can  confer  more  than  a  brevet-rank  on  his  favor- 
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ite  authors,  or  put  those  he  disproves  under  more  than  a 
temporary  arrest.   The  filter  of  a  century  or  two  will  strain 
out  many  a  gnat,  and  the  yawning  gulf  of  forgetfulness  will 
swallow  many  a  camel  that  now  buzzes  or  strides  about  the 
sandy  wastes  of  American  literature,  and  what  remains  will 
be  read  in  future  ages  with  very  little  regard  either  to  Mr. 
Underwood's  opinions  or  those  of  The  Republican,  we  fear. 


(214) 
HONORS  PAID  TO  EMERSON  ON  HIS  RETURN  HOME 

By  a  casual  coincidence,  to-day  has  been  marked  by  trib- 
utes of  respect  paid  to  two  of  the  best  known  literary  person- 
ages of  America,  Mr.  Emerson  of  Concord,  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe.    The  former  has  just  arrived  from  England  and 
the  latter  has  just  reached  her  54th  birthday,  — and  these 
were  respectively  the  occasions  of  the  homage  offered  to- 
day to  the  genius  of  Emerson  and  of  Mrs.  Howe.    To  this 
genius  we  owe  much  every  day,  but  it  is  only  on  some  spec- 
ial occasion  that  the  proper  recognition  of  it  can  be  publicly 
made.    Mr.  Emerson  has  always  shrank  from  any  such  pub- 
lic recognition  of  his  services  to  his  country  and  the  world, 
and  his  friends  have  generally  respected  his  wish  in  the  mat- 
ter.   But  he  has  now  reached  and  passed  his  70th  birthday — 
which  was  last  Sunday,  and  is  returning,  probably  for  the 
last  time,  from  an  extended  tour  abroad,  to  his  chosen  home 
beside  his  "Indian  stream,"  the  Concord  river, --and  his 
townsmen  and  neighbors  in  Concord  felt  that  they  ought  to 
express  to  him,  by  some  public  demonstration,  the  love  and 
respect  they  feel  for  him .    They  have  therefore  been  quiet- 
ly devising  such  a  reception  of  him  on  his  arrival  home,  as 
would  satisfy  their  regard,  without  imposing  on  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  speech  or  of  feeling  himself  made  too 
conspicuous.    A  committee  of  his  neighbors,  both  men  and 
women,  with  Judge  G.  M.  Brooks  as  chairman,  made  ar- 
rangements to  receive  him  at  the  railroad  station  in  Con- 
cord and  escort  him  to  his  rebuilt  house,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  distant,  with  a  procession  of  citizens  and  school- 
children, in  carriages  and  on  foot,  the  children  singing  a 
song  of  welcome  on  parting  with  him  at  his  own  gate.    These 
arrangements  were  successfully  carried  out  to-day. 

The  steamer  Olympus  of  the  Cunard  line,  on  which  Mr. 
Emerson  and  his  daughter  were  passengers,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  15th  and  got  to  the  wharf  at  Boston  at  10 
o'clock,  this  morning.    Mr.  Emerson  went  home  in  the 
first  afternoon  train.    Mr.  Emerson  knew  nothing  of  the 
reception  awaiting  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find  some 
200  school-children,  and  as  many  or  more  grown  people, 
with  music  and  carriages  and  floral  decorations,  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  station  to  welcome  him .    Accompanied  by 
Miss  Emerson,  he  was  led  through  the  lines  of  children  to 
a  barouche,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  handsome  black  horses,  in 
which  he  took  his  seat,  and,  without  tedious  delay,  preced- 
ed by  the  Concord  band  of  music  and  followed  by  a  long  line 
of  carriages  and  pedestrians,  he  slowly  rode  through  the 
main  street  of  the  village  to  his  home.    Mr.  Emerson's 
house,  long  ago  described  and  engraved  in  that  pleasing 
volume,   "The  Homes  of  American  Authors,"  has  been  re- 
stored, since  the  fire  of  last  summer,  to  almost  exactly 
the  same  outward  appearance  there  represented.   It  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  "Concord  Turnpike"  with  the  old  road 
to  Lexington,  up  which  the  red-coats  marched  in  1775  and 


down  which  they  rapidly  retreated  after  the  battle  of  April 
19.    Across  the  turnpike,  and  under  the  trees  in  front  of 
the  house,  an  arch  decorated  with  flowers  was  thrown  for 
the  returning  traveler  to  pass  under  as  he  drove  into  his 
own  gate .    The  children  were  drawn  up  along  the  road  on 
both  sides  of  the  arch,  and  sang  the  familiar  stanza  of 
Payne's  song, -- 

Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with 

elsewhere . 
Home!  Home,  sweet  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home! 

The  floral  arch  and  the  singing  were  arranged  by  Mr. 
Alfred  B.  Warren  with  much  skill,  and  the  effect  was  very 
pleasing.    No  speeches  were  made,  nor  did  the  company 
enter  the  house  or  grounds;  but,  with  much  delicacy,  left 
Mr.  Emerson  to  meet  his  family  entirely  unburdened  by 
any  of  the  cares  of  a  formal  reception.    The  house  itself, 
however,  had  been  prepared  to  give  him  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise.   When  he  left  home  in  October  little  had  been  done 
toward  rebuilding  it,  and  his  library,  pictures  and  furni- 
ture were  scattered  about  in  various  places,  where  they 
had  found  shelter  at  the  time  of  the  fire .    All  these  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  new  house,  and  Mr.  Emer- 
son's study  was  waiting  for  him  exactly  as  he  left  it  the 
night  before  the  fire.    The  book-shelves  were  in  their 
place,  the  Fates  of  Michael  Angelo  being  over  the  fire- 
place; the  portrait  of  Carlyle  on  the  opposite  wall,  the 
round  table,  for  books  and  papers  and  the  ink- stand,  stood 
in  the  center,  and  all  the  furniture  was  placed  as  it  was 
wont  to  stand .    The  rest  of  the  house  had  been  restored  in 
like  manner,  --though  with  some  improvements  here  and 
there,  — but  the  study  was  identically  the  same  except  the 
mantel-piece,  the  wall-paper  and  the  carpet.    Mrs.  Em- 
erson with  her  children  and  grandchildren  were  at  the  door 
to  receive  him,  and  the  rooms  were  gay  with  flowers  and 
cheerful  tokens  of  welcome.    Among  those  who  joined  in 
the  procession  (which  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Hoar,  elder  son  of  Judge  Hoar)  were  Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott 
and  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  Miss  Ripley,  Dr.  J.  Bartlett,  the 
old  physician,  who  has  practiced  in  Concord  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  Miss  Thoreau,  Mr.  William  Munroe,  the 
donor  of  the  new  library  hall,  Mr.  Frederic  Hudson,  Mr. 
John  S.  Hayes,  Judge  Hoar  and  family,  etc.    Mr.  Emerson 
and  his  daughter  were  in  good  health,  but  fatigued  by  their 
voyage,  and  by  the  excitements  of  their  last  five  weeks  in 
England.    Mr.  Emerson,  after  reaching  his  home  and 
greeting  his  family,  stood  at  his  gate  and  made  a  short 
address  of  thanks  to  his  neighbors  for  their  courtesy.   The 
response  was  given  by  three  cheers,  and  at  a  little  past  4 
the  agreeable  affair  ended. 


(215) 

MISS  ALCOTT'S  NEW  NOVEL— ITS  CHARACTERS 

AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

Miss  Alcott  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  the  time  and  country,  and  even  in  England  has  a  great 
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and  increasing  popularity.    She  seems  to  be  looked  upon 
across  the  ocean  as  a  peculiarly  American  author,  — with  a 
manner  of  writing  quite  fresh,  and  unlike  that  of  any  Euro- 
pean novelist.    This  is  true;  yet  in  America  we  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  so,  and  many  of  our  critics  and 
men  of  literature  have  too  often  slighted  her  work  and  the 
author  herself.    This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Underwood,  who, 
in  his  Handbook  of  American  Literature,  published  last  win- 
ter, gives  but  a  single  line  to  Miss  Alcott  while  nearly  six 
pages  are  allotted  to  Mr.  Gc  H.  Boker.    But  the  successful 
author  can  snap  his  fingers  at  the  critics,  implying  by  that 
gesture  what  Disraeli  bluntly  says,  that  a  critic  is  an  author 
who  has  not  succeeded.    And  no  author  can  be  long  success- 
ful without  the  manifestation  of  some  qualities  which  cannot 
be  overlooked  by  critics  who  have  any  right  to  give  an  opin- 
ion.   Whether  an  author  ever  profits  much  by  criticism  may 
be  doubted;  even  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
just  and  searching  critics.    And  it  is  quite  certain  that  Miss 
Alcott  has  not  received  much  good  or  harm  from  such  criti- 
cism as  her  numerous  books  have  called  forth.    She  has 
written  right  along,  out  of  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  and 
has  been  much  more  intent  on  saying  something  than  on  the 
manner  of  saying  it.    Now  that  she  is  changing  her  field  of 
labor  somewhat,  --writing  sketches  of  travel  and  novels  in- 
stead of  those  stories  for  children  and  young  people  on  which 
her  fame  is  mainly  formed,  — it  is  proper  that  serious  criti- 
cism should  be  made  upon  what  she  is  doing,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  to  be  of  some  service  to  her  as  well  as  to 
her  readers.    A  novel  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  the  real- 
ly good  novels  are  not  many.    A  passable  story,  suited  to 
the  active  fancy  of  childhood,  requires  more  common  gifts 
and  a  less  profound  and  varied  experience  of  life;  it  admits 
also  of  much  latitude,  and  the  writer  is  not  held  to  any  very 
strict  rules  of  art.    But  a  good  novel  must  be  a  work  of  art. 
It  must  have  well  defined  characters,  a  well-constructed 
plot,  much  dramatic  power,  plenty  of  incident,  and  in  addi- 
tion, as  much  humor,  pathos,  ideality,  imagination,  wit, 
fancy,  wisdom  of  experience  and  exact  information  as  the 
author  can  supply.    To  furnish  all  this  taxes  the  powers  of 
the  greatest  writers,  — and  yet,  without  all  this  the  novel 
will  appear  to  be  wanting  in  some  of  those  elements  which 
make  it  attractive  or  even  readable.    The  school-boy  who 
defined  salt  as  "one  of  those  things  that,  if  you  leave  'em 
out,  things  don't  taste  good,"  has  defined  exactly  the  requi- 
sites of  a  good  novel.    If  the  result  is  insipid  there  must 
have  been  something  omitted  that  should  go  in  next  time. 
And  the  greatest  richness  and  fertility  of  resource  in  some 
directions  may  be  spoiled  by  the  lack  of  just  that  savoring 
which  salt  gives  to  soup.    Hence  there  are  few  novels  really 
perfect  or  so  near  it  as  to  give  a  high  sense  of  pleasure, 
while  there  are  very  many  that  have  some  great  qualities 
and  please  us  up  to  the  limit  of  their  excellence. 

Miss  Alcott's  Work,  A  Story  of  Experience,  is  not  one 
of  the  few  perfect  novels,  nor  does  it  stand  in  the  first  or 
the  second  rank  among  novels.    It  has  remarkable  merits, 
and  a  great  many  of  them,  but  it  also  has  certain  very  grave 
defects,  and  it  fails  to  produce,  on  the  whole,  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author  obviously  intended  to  make.    The  hero- 
ine, Christie  Devon,  interests  the  reader,  and  so  do  most 
of  the  other  characters,  but  the  hero  does  not.    At  least  he 
fails  to  interest  his  own  sex,  for  it  may  be  that  women  see 
much  to  admire  in  a  good,  moral,  patriotic  young  man, 
largely  equipped  with  the  domestic  virtues--such  as  David 


Sterling  is .    Our  complaint  about  him  is  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  love,  and  never  can  have  experienced  that 
passion  in  the  masculine  form.    And  as  love  is  the  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  nine  novels  in  every  ten,  and  a  hero  who 
is  also  a  lover  is  almost  indispensable,  it  is  a  sad  blemish 
in  this  book  to  find  David  so  well  disposed  to  be  a  lover, 
but  not  knowing  how.    His  virtues  do  not  have  that  effect 
upon  us  they  should,  we  are  so  dissatisfied  with  his  cool 
and  Quakerish  way  of  making  love.    It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  love-making  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  book, 
which  takes  us  through  a  great  many  experiences  of  life 
in  New  England.    Its  title,   "Work,"  perhaps  is  meant  to 
indicate  that  labor  and  adventure  are  its  main  features, 
and  that  the  pastime  of  love  has  but  a  little  place  in  it. 
Viewed  from  this  side,  or  indeed,  from  any  point  in 
which  the  love  of  humanity,  the  bearing  of  one  another's 
burdens,  and  the  general  good  of  mankind  are  brought  to 
the  foreground,  Miss  Alcott's  work  deserves  high  praise. 
Its  spirit  is  wholesome  and  kindly,  its  teachings  sound  and 
attractive,  its  illustrations  of  character  are  striking  and 
memorable.    If  wit  and  good  sense,  a  lively  fancy  and  a 
generous  heart,  and  a  strong,  innate  and  inbred  desire  to 
make  the  world  better  than  it  is,  were  alone  sufficient  to 
make  a  first-rate  novelist,  then  Miss  Alcott's  would  take 
that  rank  without  dispute.    The  outline  of  the  story  may  be 
briefly  told,  without  so  much  detail  as  to  take  away  from 
our  readers  the  pleasure  of  following  its  incidents  for  them- 
selves, as  many  of  them  already  have  done,  no  doubt,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Christian  Union.    The  heroine,  Christie, 
is  much  more  important  than  any  of  the  other  personages, 
and  her  character  is  drawn  with  distinctness.    She  is  reso- 
lute, capable,  self-reliant,  not  much  exposed  to  temptation, 
but  rather  a  leader  than  a  follower.    In  her  whole  career 
she  never  once  runs  the  risk  that  the  heroines  of  the  old- 
fashioned  English  novels  were  always  incurring;  her  heart 
and  her  reputation  are  usually  safe,  and  her  distresses 
come  because  she  cannot  carry  out  completely  her  plan  of 
life  for  the  time  being.    In  other  words,  she  is  less  femi- 
nine, without  being  more  masculine,  than  the  ordinary 
heroine.    She  is  poor,  and  not  without  pride,  and  she  can- 
not endure  the  seclusion  and  commonplace  cares  of  a  New 
England  country  life;  she  therefore  comes  to  Boston,  leav- 
ing her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  have  brought  her  up  since  the 
death  of  her  parents,  and  begins  to  make  her  own  way  in 
the  world.    At  first  she  goes  out  to  service  in  a  genteel 
Boston  family  (very  well  described);  then  losing  her  place 
she  becomes  an  actress  at  a  respectable  theater,  under 
the  encouragement  of  a  grave  and  elderly  star  actor  named 
Kent,  who  somehow  suggests  Warren  at  the  museum;  then, 
after  attaining  a  reasonable  success  in  that  art,  she  gives 
it  up  for  moral  reasons,  and  betakes  herself  to  dress-mak- 
ing, after  having  passed  through  the  intermediate  stages  of 
the  governess  and  of  companion  to  an  insane  young  lady, 
who  commits  suicide.    As  a  seamstress  in  the  high-toned 
Boston  establishment  of  Mrs.  King,  she  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  another  seamstress,  Rachel,  who  has  had  an  unfor- 
tunate history,  becomes  her  champion  and  loses  her  place 
in  consequence.    Then  she  takes  in  sewing,  overworks  her- 
self, gets  poorly  paid,  and  ends  this  chapter  of  her  life  by 
a  melancholy  period  in  which  she  attempts  suicide,  being 
saved  from  death  by  Rachel,  whom  she  had  befriended. 
Rachel  introduces  her  to  Mrs,  Wilkins,  a  laundress  and 
one  of  the  best  characters  in  the  book,  who,  in  turn,  intro- 
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duces  her  to  her  minister,  Mr.  Power.    This  is  no  other 
than  Theodore  Parker,  whose  relation  to  his  Boston  parish, 
and  to  all  persons  in  need  of  sympathy  and  aid,  is  very  well 
set  forth  in  the  chapters  that  follow.    Mr.  Power  sends  her 
to  the  quiet  home  of  a  Quakeress,  whose  son  is  a  gardener, 
where  she  does  house -work  and  gardening,  and  falls  in  love 
with  David,  the  son.   She  had  already,  as  governess,  reject- 
ed the  suit  of  her  mistress's  brother,  Mr.  Philip  Fletcher, 
a  Boston  gentleman  of  indolent  and  invalid  habits,  but  manly 
at  heart,  who  afterward  reappears  as  a  colonel  in  the  Union 
army.    She  marries  David  after  a  long  and  rather  puzzling 
period  of  courtship,  in  which  David  does  not  figure  to  so 
much  advantage  as  Miss  Alcott  meant,  we  fear,  and  when 
married  she  goes  to  the  army  as  a  hospital  nurse,  while 
David,  who  had  entered  before  as  a  private,  goes  with  his 
regiment.    He  dies  of  a  wound,  and  is  nursed  by  Christie  in 
his  last  days;  afterward,  with  her  baby,  she  lives  in  David's 
home  and  manages  his  garden,  until  by  the  death  of  "Uncle 
Enos"  she  becomes  an  heiress  in  a  small  way,  and  is  able 
to  devote  herself  to  philanthropy  in  a  wider  field,  where  the 
story  leaves  her.    For  this  new  work  we  are  told  that  Chris- 
tie is  specially  fitted,  — it  consists  in  bringing  together  the 
women  of  work  and  the  women  of  culture,  between  whom 
Christie  acts  as  an  interpreter.    As  a  brief  statement  of 
one  of  Miss  Alcott 's  ideas,  of  which  something  is  seen  in 
all  her  books,  take  this  passage  about  Christie  from  the 
last  chapter: 

From  the  gentleman,  her  father,  she  had  inherited  the 
fine  instincts,  gracious  manners  and  unblemished  name  of 
an  old  and  honorable  race;  from  the  farmer's  daughter,  her 
mother,  came  the  equally  valuable  dower  of  practical  vir- 
tues, a  sturdy  love  of  independence,  and  great  respect  for 
the  skill  and  courage  that  can  win  it .    Such  women  are  much 
needed,  and  are  not  always  easy  to  find;  for  even  in  demo- 
cratic America,  the  hand  that  earns  its  daily  bread  must 
wear  some  talent,  name  or  honor  as  an  ornament,  before 
it  is  very  cordially  shaken  by  those  that  wear  white  gloves. 
"Without  my  work,"  said  Christie,   "I  should  fall  into  de- 
spair or  ennui.    There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  it  is  so 
delightful  to  help  do  it,  that  I  never  mean  to  fold  my  hands 
till  they  are  useless.    I  owe  all  I  can  do;  for  in  labor,  and 
the  efforts  and  the  experiences  that  grow  out  of  it,  I  have 
found  independence,  education,  happiness  and  religion." 

The  details  of  the  story  are  more  interesting  than  the 
plot,  which  is  an  unusual  one,  as  has  been  seen,  and  gives 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  incident  and  of  the  exhibition  of 
character.    It  is  not  an  absorbing  story,  however;  we  are 
not  thrilled  with  anxiety  for  the  dangers,  or  filled  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  woes  of  the  heroine;  she  soon  convinces  us  that 
she  can  take  care  of  herself  and  of  others,  if  need  be,  and 
we  look  forward  with  a  serene  confidence  to  see  her  come 
out  all  right .    This  forecast  of  the  future  makes  the  story  a 
little  tame  at  times;  nor  is  it  always  relieved  by  such  hu- 
morous scenes  as  those  in  which  Cynthia  Wilkins  figures . 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  peculiar  optimism  which 
characterizes  Miss  Alcott  prevents  her  novel  from  being 
so  tragic  or  searching  as  it  might  otherwise  become;  she 
will  not  permit  her  creatures  to  sin  or  suffer  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  there  is  always  balm  in  Gilead  for  them, 
whatever  they  do.     This  is  a  pleasing  trait,  and  will  not 


make  her  books  less  popular;  but  it  interferes  a  little  with 
grand  success  in  fiction: 

Out  of  wo  and  out  of  crime, 
Draws  the  heart  a  love  sublime, 

is  a  good  maxim  in  imaginative  writing,  however  bad  it 
may  be  in  morals,  and  whatever  Mr.  Emerson's  Saadi 
may  have  thought  of  it.    Wholesome  and  kindly  as  Miss 
Alcott  is,  and  never  more  so  than  in  this  novel,  she  does 
not  go  deep  enough;  she  deals  with  the  surface  of  things 
too  much,  and  fails  of  producing  that  profound  impression 
that  is  received  from  the  best  works  of  imagination.    Yet 
"Work"  shows  a  marked  progress  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  style  and  general  interest,  over  her  novel  of  eight 
years  ago — "Moods."   It  is  published  by  Roberts  this  week, 
having  been  somewhat  delayed  by  the  large  advance  orders 
received,  which  already  amount  to  15,000. 
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JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  AS  A  NOVELIST:    HIS  BRESSANT 
A  STRANGE  STORY 

There  has  been  much  interest  felt  in  the  success  of 
Julian  Hawthorne's  first  novel  by  those  who  knew  both  his 
father  and  himself,  --and  now  that  it  has  come  out  in  a 
book  of  400  pages,  with  a  beginning,  middle  and  end,  -- 
though  an  end  that  finishes  nothing  except  the  life  of  one 
of  the  heroines--it  is  possible  to  compare  it  with  the  ro- 
mances of  the  elder  Hawthorne,  and  with  other  American 
novels .    Of  course  the  first  comparison  is  with  what  his 
father  wrote—unfair  as  this  must  be  to  the  son,  — for  there 
is  resemblance  enough  in  the  genius  of  the  two  writers  to 
suggest  the  comparison,  even  if  the  relationship  were  not 
at  once  prominent  in  the  reader's  mind.   Until  the  younger 
Hawthorne  began  to  write  fiction  there  was  but  one  Haw- 
thorne in  the  world  who  had  ever  done  so,  and  he  in  a  man- 
ner so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  whole 
world.    There  is  nothing  as  yet  so  striking  or  so  original 
in  Julian  Hawthorne's  pages  as  to  give  him  the  distinction 
that  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  conferred  on  his  father;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  is  scarcely  older  than  his 
father  was  when  "Fanshawe"  was  written,  printed  and  sup- 
pressed, --while,  for  nearly  20  years  after  that,  the  elder 
Hawthorne  was  an  obscure  author,  and  the  "Scarlet  Letter" 
was  unknown  to  the  world.    "Bressant,"  the  son's  first  nov- 
el, is  certainly  a  greater  success  than  "Fanshawe"  was;  it 
is  also  a  strange  and  interesting  story,  quite  unique  in  its 
plot  and  original  in  its  characters . 

What  may  perhaps  surprise  the  acquaintances  of  Julian 
Hawthorne  more  than  this- -for  much  was  expected  of  him 
— is  the  fact  that  "Bressant"  is  wholly  an  American  novel, 
with  scarcely  a  touch  of  foreign  color  and  no  European  in- 
cident or  connection.    Its  scene  is  laid  in  rural  New  Eng- 
land—  say  in  Berkshire — and  in  New  York.    Its  characters 
are  New  England  and  New  York  people,  and  the  best  are 
such  as  could  hardly  be  found  out  of  New  England.    The 
story  developes  itself  in  a  country  village,  and  there  is 
infinite  detail  of  country  scenery  and  house-keeping,  of 
village  and  sick-room  incident.    Considering  that  the  au- 
thor, though  born  among  the  Berkshire  hills,  or  carried 
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there  when  a  mere  infant,  spent  the  most  susceptible  years 
of  his  boyhood  in  Europe  (from  1853  to  1860),  afterward 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  and  studied  in  Germany,  and  has 
now  gone  back  to  live  in  Germany  with  his  wife  and  child, 
this  exclusive  devotion  to  American  character,  and  the  pow- 
er shown  in  depicting  it,  is  a  prepossessing  trait.    It  shows 
that  he  has  a  strong  native  genius  for  observing  and  describ- 
ing life  about  him ,  and  that  he  has  that  inflexible  patriotism 
which  held  his  father,  in  spite  of  tastes  and  predilections, 
to  the  work  of  writing  New  England  romances.    Moreover, 
we  see  that  Julian  Hawthorne  recognizes,  perhaps  even  bet- 
ter than  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  did,  that  American  life  at  the 
present  day  has  all  the  essentials  for  a  good  novel,  though 
still  a  little  too  new  and  fresh  and  mercantile  for  a  romance. 
The  father  wrote  romances  long  or  short;  the  son  has  begun 
with  novels  long  and  short- -for  his  briefer  stories  belong  to 
the  class  of  literature  to  which  novels  give  tone,  and  not  to 
that  other  class  styled  romance.    By  Disraeli,  and  to  some 
extent  by  Bulwer,  the  novel  and  the  romance  were  blended 
--so  they  are  in  an  eminent  degree  by  George  Sand;  and, 
if  we  may  judge  by  this  beginning,  so  they  will  be  by  Julian 
Hawthorne.    For  there  is  much  that  is  romantic,  as  well 
as  much  that  is  as  realistic  as  Balzac  or  Thackeray,  in 
"Bressant." 

The  essential  thing  in  fiction  is  to  stamp  your  characters 
with  a  positive  individuality,  and  this  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  for  mere  talent  to  accomplish.   This,  Julian  Hawthorne 
has  done.    To  be  sure,  there  is  some  wavering  in  the  out- 
lines of  Cornelia's  character,  of  Abbie's,  and  of  the  old  pro- 
fessor, Valeyon,  --but  so  there  was  in  Septimius  Felton's 
and  others  of  the  elder  Hawthorne's  personages,  --so  there 
is  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.    It  results  sometimes  from 
design  in  the  author,  --oftener,  probably,  from  a  change 
of  mind  or  defect  of  memory  on  his  part,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  them  from  having  their  individuality  perfectly  well 
marked,  --and  so  it  is  in  "Bressant."  Cornelia  is  one  thing 
at  the  opening  of  the  story,  another  in  the  middle,  and  per- 
haps another  at  the  close,  --but  she  is  still  Cornelia.    Bres- 
sant himself  changes,  too,  but  intentionally  and  by  natural 
development.    Sophie  alone  remains  much  the  same  from 
first  to  last,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  simple  and  perfect  of 
the  characters,  considered  from  a  critic's  point  of  view. 
As  she  is  delineated  at  her  first  appearance,  so  she  re- 
mains throughout,  --and  the  description  of  her  in  the  begin- 
ning is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book.    "From  the  mo- 
ment Sophie  imbibed  the  idea  that  there  was  something 
strange,  fierce  and  ungovernable  in  Bressant's  nature,  she 
felt  her  sympathy  and  interest  moved  and  aroused.    It  was 
the  instinctive  attraction  of  one  strong  spirit  toward  another; 
the  more  because  that  other  was  so  differently  embodied,  en- 
dowed and  circumstanced.     She  was  a  bed-ridden  invalid, 
but  she  thrilled,  like  Achilles,  at  the  first  gleam  and  clang- 
or of  arms.    The  only  thing  that  Sophie  feared  and  from 
which  she  shrank  was  sin.    All  else  attracted  her  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  strong,  stirring  or  awe-inspiring.    Deli- 
cate, sensitive,  and  apparently  meek  and  timid  as  was  her 
nature,  her  heart  was  firm  as  a  Roman  general's  and  her 
soul  as  large  and  sympathetic  as  an  apostle's.    Did  the  oc- 
casion offer,  this  pale  minister's  daughter  was  capable  of 
great  and  immortal  deeds." 

This  passage  is  a  good  example  (better  than  the  average) 
of  Julian  Hawthorne's  style  in  writing,  --and,  as  will  be  seen, 
he  has  yet  much  to  learn  before  he  reaches  the  perfection  of 


his  father's  English.   Often  he  drops  into  slovenly  phrases, 
as  when  he  says,  the  professor  might  have  felt  "aggrieved 
at  Cornelia's  ignoring  his  own  late  deadly  peril,"  and  men- 
tions a  "broad- seated  lounge  with  squeaky  springs,  but 
quite  roomy  and  comfortable,  which  monopolized  a  large 
portion  of  the  room."   The  conversation  is  sometimes  bad- 
ly managed,  too;  and  throughout  the  book  one  has  a  feeling 
that  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  not  equal  to  its  design,  nor 
to  the  inspirations  that  frequently  attend  its  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  need  be  more  felicitous  than 
some  of  the  touches  of  description,  and  the  occasional 
by-play  of  the  scenes.    Thus,  speaking  of  Bressant's  con- 
versation, he  says:    "He  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  talked  backward  and  forward  at  the  same  time, 
yet  conveyed  a  marvelously  clear  idea  of  his  meaning. 
Sometimes  the  last  word  was  the  keynote  that  rendered 
the  whole  intelligible."   This  description  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  character  of  the  hero,  and  improbable  as  it  must 
seem,  is  true  to  the  life,  and  of  a  type  never  described 
before,  I  think.    The  author  has  made  good  use  of  such 
models  as  he  had,  and  has  put  together  the  traits  of  two 
or  three  persons,  with  here  and  there  an  imitation,  per- 
haps unconscious,  of  his  father.   There  are  things  in  Bres- 
sant that  suggest  Donatello,  and  there  are  qualities  in  Cor- 
nelia that  will  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  Hawthorne's 
full-blooded  women.   But  the  resemblance  in  mind  between 
the  son  and  father,  which  has  been  disagreeably  noticeable 
in  some  of  Julian's  short  stories,  is  by  no  means  so  great 
a  blemish  on  this  book,  which  must  be  pronounced,  on  the 
whole,  a  great  success.    It  should  be  read  with  a  grain  of 
salt,  and  perhaps  there  is  too  great  a  contrast  sometimes 
between  the  moral  expressed  and  the  moral  insinuated. 
But  it  is  no  ordinary  book- -with  all  its  defects  it  is  vital 
in  every  part — even  in  the  strange  death-bed  and  foot- 
race incidents  of  the  last  chapters. . . . 


(217) 

ALCOTT  AND  WOLCOTT:    THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

OF  A  CONNECTICUT  TOWNSHIP 

The  town  of  Wolcott  in  Connecticut,  first  settled  in  1731, 
recognized  as  a  parish  in  1773,  and  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1796,  has  lately  celebrated  its  religious  centennial- -the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  parish  incorporation — with 
appropriate  and  interesting  ceremonies,  which  are  report- 
ed at  some  length  in  the  Connecticut  newspapers.   Wolcott 
is  now  a  suburb  or  upland  ward  of  Waterbury,  from  which 
town  a  part  of  it  was  taken  in  1 773  to  form  the  parish  of 
Farmingbury,  as  it  was  then  called.    Farm ington  contrib- 
uted the  other  portion  of  the  parish  and  the  longest  half  of 
its  name;  but,  after  Farmingbury  had  existed  as  a  parish 
for  23  years,  it  took  the  name  of  Wolcott,  in  honor  of 
some  Connecticut  magnate  who  had  done  something  for 
the  new  town.  This  was  in  1796.   Three  years  afterward 
there  was  born  in  Wolcott,  among  the  descendants  of  the 
first  settler,  John  Alcock,  a  child  who  not  only  became 
himself  more  famous  than  the  town,  but  was  in  course  of 
time  the  father  of  a  woman  who  has  extended  all  over  the 
world  the  family  name.    We  speak  of  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott 
and  his  daughter,  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  who  both  trace 
their  descent  and  the  former  his  birth  to  this  little  hill- 
town  of  Wolcott.    Should  it  ever  change  its  name  again, 
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it  ought  to  call  itself  "Alcott,"  in  memory  of  its  first  found- 
er and  of  its  most  illustrious  children.    It  is  now  a  small 
and  declining  town  with  491  inhabitants  only,  by  the  census 
of  1870,  though  it  had  574  in  1860,  and  in  1799,  when  Mr. 
Alcott  was  born  there,  very  nearly  1000  people.    Lying  on 
the  hillsides,  above  the  most  accessible  valleys,  where 
manufactures  have  sprung  up  and  flourished,  it  has  not 
shared  in  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbors,  Waterbury,  Ply- 
mouth, Bristol  and  Cheshire,  but  has  dwindled  while  they 
have  advanced.    About  the  year  1800,  emigration  from  Wol- 
cott  began,  going  sometimes  to  the  Genesee  country  and  to 
Ohio,  sometimes  only  to  the  next  town  where  Eli  Terry  was 
beginning  to  make  wooden  clocks  by  the  thousand,  and  where 
other  manufactures  were  every  year  coming  forward.    The 
new  shops  and  factories  drew  away  the  tall  sons  of  Spindle 
hill  and  the  East  mountain  to  labor  in  them,  or  to  peddle 
their  products  at  the  South  and  West .    The  young  women 
were  also  enticed  from  the  dairy,  the  spinning-wheel  and 
the  loom,  to  more  lucrative  and  attractive  industries.   The 
habits  of  the  revolutionary  period  gave  way  gradually  to 
modern  ideas  and  instrumentalities,  leaving  this  upland 
township,  its  lands  and  economies,  to  the  management  of 
the  less  enterprising  natives  who  remained  to  occupy  the 
ancient  homesteads.    Of  those  who  went  away,  few  have 
returned,  and  hence  the  steady  decrease  in  the  population 
of  Wolcott. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  must  have  been  a 
hundred  persons  of  the  name  or  the  blood  of  Alcott  in  the 
town  which  John  Alcock  of  New  Haven  first  settled  in  1731 . 
The  change  of  surname  has  taken  place  in  this  century,  but 
Alcock  was  the  old  English  patronymic,  and  the  crest  of  the 
family  was  a  crowing-cock.    In  England  they  inclined  to  be 
scholars  and  physicians,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
name  was  good  old  Bishop  Alcock,  who  formed  Jesus  col- 
lege at  Cambridge  before  the  time  of  the  Tudors .    In  New 
England,  to  which  they  came  early,  the  Alcocks  began  with 
books  and  medicine,  but  soon  turned  their  energies  to  farm- 
ing and  mechanics,  as  nearly  all  the  dwellers  in  a  new  coun- 
try must.    The  suppressed  tendency  of  a  race  often  revives 
again,  centuries  afterward,  and  so  we  find  it  to  have  been 
with  Bronson  Alcott,  who  inherited  a  love  of  books  also  from 
the  mother's  side,  his  uncle,  Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson,  being 
a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church.    The  founder 
of  the  Alcott  family  in  America  seems  to  have  been  Deacon 
George  Alcock,  a  brother-in-law  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
the  Hartford  minister.    Their  first  abode  was  Roxbury,  but 
a  branch  of  them  went  early  to  Connecticut  and  settled  in 
New  Haven,  alongside  the  Beecher  family.    Dr.  John  Alcock, 
a  son  of  the  deacon,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1646,  and 
taught  school  in  Hartford  in  1647,  but  he  married  and  set- 
tled as  a  physician  in  Roxbury.    Among  his  father's  de- 
scendants was  John  Alcock  of  New  Haven,  father  of  Capt. 
John  Alcock  of  Wolcott,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Bronson  Alcott  and  uncle  of  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  the 
physician  and  author.    John  Alcock  of  New  Haven  was  the 
first  settler  of  Wolcott,  and  took  up  land  there  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1200  acres.    Before  his  death  he  gave  his  five  sons 
a  farm  each  in  that  town,  and  built  five  large  farm-houses 
for  them ,  one  or  two  of  which  still  stand .     His  place  of 
settlement  was  on  "Spindle  hill,"  which  divides  with  "East 
mountain"  the  honor  of  being  the  highest  land  in  that  part  of 
Connecticut.    He  had  come  into  Wolcott  by  way  of  Water- 
bury,  from  his  ancestral  home  in  New  Haven,  which  was 


standing  fifty  years  ago,  as  the  old  Beecher  homestead 
still  is.    The  two  were  very  near  each  other,  and  old  Dr. 
Beecher  was  born  not  far  from  where  Mr.  Alcott's  ances- 
tors lived.    John  Alcock,  the  pioneer  of  Wolcott,  died  on 
his  new  estate  nearly  100  years  ago;  his  copy  of  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  London  edition  of  1751,  is  still 
preserved  with  his  autograph  therein,  written  after  this 
pious  fashion: 

John  Allcock 
His  Book.    God 
give  him  grace  therein 
to  Look.    1751. 

His  son  John  was  a  captain  of  militia  under  King  George, 
and  of  minute-men  under  "Brother  Jonathan"  Trumbull. 
His  captain's  sword  was  exhibited  at  the  centennial  by  his 
grandson,  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott,  who  was  present  and  took 
a  leading  part.    He  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  oldest  na- 
tives of  Wolcott  present,  for  Mr.  Archibald  Miner,  at  the 
age  of  90,  who  has  been  school -master,  town  clerk  (for  28 
years),  and  filled  other  offices,  was  there,  too,  and  many 
between  the  ages  of  75  and  90.    But  none  of  the  ancients 
had  so  many  quaint  reminiscences  of  the  primitive  days  as 
the  Concord  transcendentalist  could  furnish.    He  remem- 
bered the  grist-mill  and  the  "carding-machine,"  not  far 
from  his  father's  house,  where  the  boys  learned  to  swim 
in  the  mill-pond,  and  whither,  he  said,   "I  oftentimes  came 
on  horseback,  the  sack  of  wool  to  be  carded  strapped  be- 
hind me,  or,  riding  atop  of  three  bags  of  rye,  laid  cross- 
wise on  my  saddle,  and  waited  for  my  grist,  or  for  the 
carded  rolls  of  wool.    It  was  sweet  bread  (baked  in  the 
family  oven  by  my  mother)  from  this  flour,  — the  rye  from 
which  it  was  ground  being,  perhaps,  sown,  cradled  and 
threshed  by  my  own  hands,  --the  flour  white  as  wheat,  and 
the  bread  such  as  I  have  seldom  tasted  since."   There  was 
the  old  meeting-house,  too,  — built  in  1773,  and  burnt,  not 
many  years  ago,  —  "a  plain,  two-storied  edifice,  without 
steeple  or  bell,  with  galleries  all  round  the  sides  and  the 
end,  the  singers'  seats  ranging  along  the  whole  front,  and 
the  sounding-board  above  the  elevated  pulpit,  with  the  dea- 
cons' seats  below.    The  minister  had  a  nail  for  hanging 
his  hat  just  over  the  deacons*  heads;  a  venerable  man  he 
was,  and  greatly  feared  by  the  youngsters;  his  prayers 
never-ending,  like  his  sermons,  his  text  twice  repeated 
at  the  opening  and  again  at  every  head  of  his  discourse,  to 
the  twenty -fifthly,  and  the  applications  after  that.    There 
was  the  choir,  too,  with  its  chorister  and  pitch-pipe. 
Every  pew  below,  and  the  galleries  above,  showed  numer- 
ous heads,  old  and  young.    Every  family  was  out  in  its 
best  attire,  homespun,  chiefly,  but  something  to  be  proud 
of,  nevertheless,  and  old  and  young  were  put  upon  their 
best  manners  as  well.    Primly  all  sat  in  their  seats  and 
listened  to  the  services,  the  younger  being  expected  to 
remember  the  preacher's  subject  and  repeat  his  text  on 
returning  home,  — to  find  it  in  their  Bibles  also,  and  then 
keep  'Sabba  day'  until  sundown,  devoutly.    Primitive,  too, 
was  the  custom  of  taking  sprigs  of  fennel,  caraway  and 
dill  to  eat  in  meetin'  time;  and  the  tithing-man  always  sat 
in  the  gallery  to  see  that  mischief  was  not  astir  there, 
among  the  young  folks,  --for  the  fennel  and  dill  passed 
compliments  of  a  kind  not  always  warranted  by  true  de- 
votion."   During  the  centennial  exercises  (which  were 
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held  under  a  great  booth  of  birch  boughs  September  10  and 
11)  a  dozen  of  the  old  psalm  tunes  were  sung  in  the  old  way, 
— Mear,  Majesty,  Old  Hundred,  China,  Boylston,  etc.,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Wolcott  was  recited  by  the  min- 
ister, Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt,  and  others. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  two  days  were  a  brother  of 
William  H.  Seward,  whose  ancestors  sent  a  branch  of  the 
family  to  live  in  Wolcott,  Elihu  Burritt  and  his  brother  Isaac, 
Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  Rev.  W.  P.  Alcott,  a  son  of  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  who 
wrote  "The  Young  Man's  Guide"  and  fifty  other  books  and 
pamphlets  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.    Dr.  Alcott  was 
a  second  cousin  of  Bronson  Alcott,  and  the  two  were  boys  to- 
gether on  Spindle  hill.    The  doctor  was  the  elder,  and,  like 
his  cousin,  began  his  career  as  a  teacher.    But  before  that, 
and  while  waiting  for  some  opening  in  life,  they  had  joined 
in  an  excursion  to  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  17  or  18,  in  which 
they  became  peddlers,  and,  after  five  months  of  adventure 
and  prosperous  trade,  returned  through  New  York  to  Wol- 
cott.   Mr.  Alcott,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  described  this 
experience,  and  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  kinsman,  who  has  been  dead  for  several  years.    He 
also  spoke  in  remembrance  of  an  elder  kinsman,  on  the 
other  side,  Deacon  Isaac  Bronson,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  84,  and  was  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  town  and  of  the 
church;  and  of  several  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Israel  Woodward  and  Rev.  Mr.  Keyes.    The 
children  stood  in  great  awe  of  the  latter,  so  that  once  when 
a  teacher  asked  his  scholars,   "Who  made  God?"  one  little 
girl  jumped  up  and  said,   "I  guess  it  was  Mr.  Keyes."    It 
was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Woodward,  a  strict  Calvinist,  that 
a  portion  of  his  parishioners  seceded  and  became  Episco- 
palians, holding  the  church  service,  for  a  time,  in  the  Spin- 
dle hill  school-house,  where  Dr.  Alcott  and  his  cousin  took 
turns  in  reading  the  liturgy. 

A  portion  of  the  Connecticut  people  had  earlier  left  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  for  that  of  their  great-great-grand- 
fathers--going  back  to  the  Anglican  church,  under  the  lead 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  of  Stratford,  and  his  disciples  among 
the  Baldwins  and  Bronsons,  who  settled  in  Water  bury  and  the 
neighboring  towns.    Mr.  Alcott  was  one  of  these,  his  moth- 
er, Anna  Bronson,  being  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Amos  Bronson 
of  Northbury  (now  Plymouth),  who  was  a  stanch  and  prose- 
lyting churchman.    For  him  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  was  named, 
and  he  used  to  lay  his  hands  on  his  namesake's  head,  say- 
ing,  "Amos,  remember  you  bear  my  name;  take  your  bap- 
tismal vows  upon  you,  and  may  you  be  a  worthy  Christian 
and  a  bishop,  if  the  Lord  wilL"   Capt.  Bronson's  eldest  son, 
Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson,  also  took  an  interest  in  his  nephew's 
devotions,  and  while  he  was  principal  of  the  Episcopal  acad- 
emy at  Cheshire,  and  at  the  same  time  editor  of  the  "Church- 
man," young  Bronson  Alcott  aided  him  in  the  editorial  work. 
The  nephew  was  confirmed  in  St.  John's  church  at  Waterbury 
by  the  late  Bishop  Brownell,  and  thus  began  his  religious  ca- 
reer as  an  Episcopalian.    The  uncle  was  a  poet  as  well  as 
a  divine- -a  competitor  of  Dr.  Brownell  for  the  bishopric  of 
Connecticut,  and  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day.    Some  verses  of 
his,  describing  the  region  where  the  Bronsons  and  Alcotts 
lived,  are  worth  quoting.    They  are  from  a  poem  of  Dr. 
Bronson's  called  "Retrospect." 

Sweet  vale!  secluded  from  the  world's  vain  strife, 
Where  Science  never  trod,  where  Genius  slept 


In  unambitious  humble  life, 

And  calm  Religion  sought  retreat; 
Thy  flowery  lawns,  thy  green  enameled  meads, 

Untuned  to  numbers,  thee  I  joyous  greet. 

A  dark  green  two-fold  pine,  ascending  tall, 

Just  on  the  precipice's  dizzy  hight, 
Nods  to  the  winds  and  threats  a  fall. 

The  seated  hill  and  subject  plain 
In  seeming  haze  the  swimming  eye  confuse, 

And  all  the  kindred  linked  senses  pain. 

Tall  sycamores  with  branching  elms  combine, 
Casting  a  solemn  shade  along  the  green, 

Where  ruminating  herds  recline, 

Or,  plunging  down,  they  stand  and  lave 

Their  panting  sides,  by  swarming  insects  stung, 
Or  quaff  the  cooling  breeze  and  sip  the  wave. 

Who  would  suppose  that  the  wooden  clock  was  born  amid 
such  pastoral  scenes  as  these,  or  that  Mr.  Alcott  was  ever 
a  Connecticut  clock-maker?    Yet  so  it  was.    In  this  very 
parish  of  Northbury,  now  Plymouth,  Eli  Terry  set  up  his 
business  of  clock-making  in  1793,  gradually  extending  it 
all  through  that  region;  and  in  1814,  at  one  of  his  clock 
factories  near  Wolcott,  young  Alcott,  in  his  15th  year, 
worked  for  ten  or  twelve  months  putting  clocks  together. 
He  never  sold  them,  but  he  did  take  his  pack  and  peddle 
silk  and  other  light  articles  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
a  few  years  later,  and  before  he  found  his  true  profession, 
--teaching.    Of  this  episode  in  his  life  he  gave  some  anec- 
dotes at  the  Wolcott  centennial,  where,  also,  Elihu  Burritt, 
the  "learned  blackmsith,"  of  New  Britain,  in  the  next  coun- 
ty, was  present,  and  related  some  of  his  early  experiences 
in  Connecticut.    Judge  Curtis  from  New  York  read  some  old 
verses  descriptive  of  Wolcott,  written  60  years  ago  by  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  a  young  southerner  who  had  fitted  for  college 
with  the  old  minister  of  the  town,  Mr.  Woodward;  and  Mr. 
Alcott  read,  amid  much  applause,  a  new  poem  of  his  friend, 
William  Ellery  Charming,  written  for  the  occasion  and  treat- 
ing of  the  localities  around  the  spot  where  they  gathered. 
As  he  did  not  then  disclose  the  name  of  the  poet,  the  verses 
were  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Alcott's  own;  but  this  mistake  has 
since  been  set  right.    The  lines  will  appear,  with  the  other 
details  of  the  centennial,  in  the  "History  of  Wolcott,"  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Orcutt  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  and  which 
will  contain  much  genealogy  and  biography,  as  such  books 
ought.    The  poem  of  Mr.  Channing  is  as  follows: 

CENTENARY  POEM 
Inscribed  to  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society 
of  Wolcott,  Ct. 

The  Ages  pass,  their  heroes  live  and  fade, 
And  mythic  pens  prose  to  a  future  shade; 
Again  the  Trojan  plains  refresh  our  sight, 
And  flashing  plumes  Astyanax  delight, 
Again  to  us,  — again  his  Sabine  farm 
That  Roman  Horace  sends  us  with  a  charm, 
And  silver  Virgil  slowly  tunes  his  lay,  -- 
Time  was  and  is,  --let  us  implore  to-day! 
In  these  plain  fields,  upon  old  Spindle  Hill, 
Not  vainly  Wolcott  looks  nor  turns  its  mill, 
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Mad  River,  --child  of  the  deep  and  moss-clad  swamp, 

Around  whose  spruce  our  wandering  thoughts  encamp; 

For  sweet  renew  the  fading  dreams  of  old, 

When  the  fleet  Indian  here  was  hunting  bold; 

Not  merely  savage,  but  possessed  with  sense, 

Social  and  kind,  shrewd  in  his  eloquence, 

No  mere  destructive,  formed  to  mash  and  slay. 

He  loved  to  see  the  softening  light  delay 

On  Wolcott's  hight  and  touch  her  shadowy  vales, 

Child  of  mysterious  thought  and  Nature's  ails. 

His  altar  was  the  sunshine  on  the  hills, 

The  bird's  quick  song,  the  woodland  or  the  rills. 

And  where  to-day  we  greet  the  Hundred  Years, 

Since  first  this  church  allayed  uncivil  fears, 

Tolled  on  dark  centuries  a  moldering  knell, 

Trees  were  their  pillars,  winds  were  all  the  bell. 

To  us,  this  hundred  years  more  than  a  line 

Of  tawny  sachems  comes,  a  thought  divine; 

It,  in  our  human  nature  has  the  dates, 

And  more  to  us,  than  outward  things  relates. 

The  Father's  home,  Wolcott  the  dead,  the  good, 

The  hills,  the  vales  a  crowning  multitude, 

Eyeing  afar  the  steeples  where  they  shine 

From  Spindle  Hill  e'er  touch  the  blue-sea  brine, 

And  Farmingbury  names  the  simple  truth. 

As  now,  so  in  the  pastime  of  her  youth, 

They  ploughed  the  shining  glade,  they  stocked  the  mill, 

Rising  from  homelier  attributes  to  skill. 

Our  virtuous  Fathers,  strong  and  steady  folk, 

Slow  in  their  motions,  not  divest  of  joke; 

On  'proxing  day  they  voted  for  the  best, 

To  guide  the  impulse  of  the  busy  nest, 

They  brewed  the  vintage  oft  from  mellow  grain, 

Saw  rich  Pomona  load  the  joyous  wain, 

Bearing  great  tributes  from  the  orchards  fair, 

In  sparkling  cups  desiderable  cheer. 

Pleased  with  sobriety  our  yeomen  held 

Feasts  of  the  favoring  genius,  not  impelled 

By  thoughtless  fashion's  quite  unfeeling  sway, 

A  spendthrift  worm  that  eats  its  web  away. 

The  husking  frolic  made  the  barn  aloud, 

The  ruddy  corn  sent  laughter  through  the  crowd, 

While  the  coy  virgin  held  the  blackened  ear, 

Half  mischief  bent,  she  still  reserved  its  fear; 

And  gay  Philander  marching  chose  his  love, 

His  choice  forever,  let  us  hope  to  prove. 

No  word  profane  then  sullied  house  or  street, 

The  time  was  innocent,  its  moral  sweet. 

So  lived  the  Fathers,  natural  men  were  they, 

Whate'er  they  held,  the  youth  should  swift  obey. 

They  did  not  spare  the  law  the  child  to  spoil, 

They  cherished  industry  nor  thought  it  toil . 

Duly  each  Sabbath  to  this  church  they  came, 

Devoutly  pious  in  salvation's  flame, 

Good  counsels  got  that  brought  the  week  in  view; 

There  might  one  think  and  here  his  thought  renew. 

An  English  race  an  English  tint  may  prize, 

The  Saxon  blonde  that  shines  from  friendly  eyes; 

Light  waves  the  tress  across  yon  Parian  brow; 

Blue  are  those  tender  orbs  as  violets  grow,  -- 

Those  pleasant  glances  of  the  English  maid 

Stealing  along  the  barnside,  by  the  glade. 

Such  blood  shows  temperate,  such  in  virtue  grows, 


Loves  the  old  homestead  where  the  sires  repose; 

The  modest  field  along  the  gentle  hight,  -- 

They  rest  from  all  their  labors,  from  the  fight. 

"After  life's  fitful  fever  they  sleep  well," — 

So  sang  a  poet  once,  and  yet  this  race, 

After  life's  earnest  action  seek  for  grace,  — 

Softly  that  watchful  sky  bends  patient  down, 

And  winds  and  waters  smooth  their  burial-town. 

And  must  we  ask  for  monuments  more  high 

Than  these  plain  stones,  and  should  this  church  defy, 

With  pillared  arches  or  o'er  fretting  spire, 

Time's  deepest  dents  or  the  last  judgment-fire? 

A  glittering  abbey  but  a  sty  of  monks, 

Dull  contributions  piled  o'er  filthy  trunks? 

Our  people  are  the  church,  its  virtues  shine 

Of  theirs,  in  eminence,  the  work  divine;-- 

If  they  control  their  thoughts,  their  passion  stay, 

Seek  generous  acts,  and  truth  and  love  obey, -- 

Strive  for  unhappy  souls  who  strewn  about 

Need  home  and  friends,  wrecked  on  the  rabble  rout; 

The  pallid  widow  left  her  mate  to  mourn, 

The  narrow  orphan  by  remonstrance  shorn. 

We  build  this  church  of  justice,  carve  the  right 

Along  her  battlements,  whose  heaven-born  flight 

Defies  the  patience  of  the  loftiest  tower, 

Spurns  history  and  dates  from  Virtue's  hour; 

Something  that  never  feels  the  chill  of  death, 

No  moth,  no  rust,  that  draws  its  lovely  breath 

From  groves  of  Palm,  by  Rivers  of  the  Cross, 

Deliverance  from  alarm,  beyond  all  loss; 

Such  are  our  altars,  these  our  flamens  wear 

Across  their  hearts,  Be  good  and  true,  be  fair!-- 

Like  some  cold  fountain  to  a  traveler's  taste, 

In  his  hot  summer  toil  across  the  waste! 

Nor  all  unknown,  for  from  this  Mount  may  flow 

Pure  streams  of  thought  such  as  the  gods  allow. 

The  youthful  pilgrim  with  his  pack  unslung, 

From  far  Virginia's  vales;  unbind  his  tongue, 

And  prove  how  love  and  beauty  yet  are  clear 

In  Wolcott's  skies  as  to  the  Athenian  year, 

And  many  a  mirthful  child  shall  eager  hold, 

The  cheerful  sermons  from  this  pulpit  rolled, 

Tales  that  in  all  the  households  of  the  land, 

Call  up  their  "Little  Women"  to  be  grand. 

Let  us  believe,  yea,  may  we  oft  declare, 

That  round  us  lies  a  scene  as  rich,  as  fair, 

As  that  Boccacio  dreamt,  and  Milton  caught, 

When  on  its  wings  upsprung  the  verdurous  thought 

Of  Paradise;  rare  because  innocent, 

Fair  because  true,  --pledge  of  a  people  bent 

To  make  their  problem  clear,  --self-government; 

No  gilded  ring  betrays  his  hollow  fate, 

The  tattered  symbol  of  a  treacherous  date, 

No  tax-built  church  compels  us  here  to  sign 

Thirty- six  articles,  or  life  resign. 

Here  every  man  be,  to  himself,  a  state, 

His  own  prerogative,  his  own  debate. 

This  land  is  ours,  those  heavens  are  our  own, 

The  race  here  blossoms  more  maturely  grown; 

We  may  not  seek  to  live  a  down-trod  life, 

Bring  back  mad  Rome  or  whet  Napoleon's  knife. 

Enough  the  grassy  fields  that  round  us  lie, 

Enough  the  cheerful  hill,  dear  Wolcott's  eye, 
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That  by  its  lifting  purifies  the  air, 

And  shows  us  blither  to  both  sun  and  star. 

Child  of  the  ancient  Race  who  sailed  with  fate, 

Across  cold  ocean's  vault  not  desolate,  — 

Child  of  the  blue-eyed  Saxon,  here  thy  sire 

Built  his  warm  hearth-stone,  here  lit  up  its  fire; 

Never  let  us  forget  from  whence  we  came, 

From  Shakespeare's  fields,  fanned  by  an  English  fame, 

United  by  the  past,  yet  one  to-day, 

Fused  by  humanity's  o'er-mastering  ray.-- 

Then  may  the  people  lift  the  song  of  praise, 

And  ask  the  Lord  to  grant  them  length  of  days, 

To  screen  our  church  from  madness  and  deceit, 

In  virtue's  strength  each  virtuous  soul  entreat. 

And  in  these  future  hours  when  future  years, 

Build  up  by  hundreds  o'er  our  smiles  and  tears, 

Must  never  sin  nor  stain  pollute  this  soil, 

Of  peace  the  faithfullest,  of  love  the  oil! 

When,  in  reading,  Mr.  Alcott  came  to  the  passage  about 
Philander,  he  recited  the  old-fashioned  ditty,   "Come,  Phi- 
lander, let's  be  marching,"  to  the  great  glee  of  the  audi- 
ence, many  of  whom  had  never  heard  it.   Toward  the  close 
of  the  festivities,  which  were  attended  by  1000  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  Wolcott  and  its 
neighborhood,  some  one  proposed  to  found  a  centenary  li- 
brary for  the  town,  and  $400  were  subscribed  on  the  spot  to 
begin  with,  — Mr.  Alcott  promising  his  own  books  and  those 
of  his  daughter.    There  was  great  regret  that  Miss  Alcott 
could  not  be  present  on  such  an  interesting  occasion,  which 
was  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  by  those  who  participated  in  it. 


(218) 
CONCORD  AND  ITS  INSTITUTIONS 

Among  the  praises  which  Agassiz  bestowed  upon  Con- 
cord last  week,  in  his  cattle-show  speech,  he  remarked 
one  thing  which  struck  him  every  time  he  visited  the  town, 
--"Something  was  going  on  there  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else;  people  in  Concord  were  living  in  a  manner  that  was 
felt  all  over  the  country."   Admitting  this  to  be  true--and 
you  could  hardly  expect  a  Concord  man  to  deny  it — never- 
theless it  is  also  true  that  scarcely  any  other  town  follows 
more  closely  and  quietly  its  traditions,  or  changes  its  hab- 
its more  slowly.    The  genius  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  is 
not  traditional- -but  their  thought,  after  all,  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  nature  and  traditions  of  the  town;  so  much  so  that 
the  mother  of  Judge  Hoar  once  criticised  Thoreau  because, 
as  she  said,   "Henry  talks  about  Nature  just  as  if  she  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  Concord," — the  lady  herself 
being  from  Connecticut.    As  for  Mr.  Emerson,  he  is  de- 
scended from  a  long  succession  of  the  ministers  of  Con- 
cord, though  not  himself  born  here,  and  has  inherited  and 
imbibed  in  a  large  measure  the  influences  of  the  town,  — 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  him  apart  from  Concord. 
Those  who  fancy  it,  as  strangers  often  do,  to  be  a  sort  of 
collegiate  place,  full  of  learned  and  leisurely  persons,  who 
meet  at  each  other's  houses  to  discuss  philosophy  and  read 
manuscripts  to  one  another,  are  surprised  to  find  it  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  town  of  farms  and  farmers,  where  the 
chief  interest  of  the  people  is  husbandry.   The  literary  men 
are  themselves  farmers  or  gardeners,  the  village  is  small, 


with  few  large  houses,  and  no  grand  estates  adorned  with 
chateaux,  as  the  modern  fashion  is;  and  the  inhabitants  gen- 
erally have  as  little  leisure  (or  as  much)  as  most  country- 
people  do.    I  noticed  that  the  reporter  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, the  other  day,  spoke  of  Judge  Hoar's  house,  one  of  the 
largest  on  the  main  street,  as  a  "cottage,"  and  a  young  Eng- 
lishman from  Shropshire  who  lived  here  for  a  while,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  called  all  the  houses  in  town  cottages. 
He  saw  nowhere  the  great  halls  and  manor-houses  of  Eng- 
land, and  ranked  all  the  habitations  smaller  than  those  in 
one  class  as  cottages.    Equality  of  condition  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  place,  — and  few  care  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  above  their  neighbors  by  the  size  and 
magnificence  of  their  houses,  even  if  they  are  able  to  do 
it.    The  richest  citizens  live  in  plain  cottages  of  wood,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  brick  "mansion"  in  the  whole  town.    At 
one  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  mark  of  the  "fore- 
handed" to  build  their  wooden  houses  with  brick  ends,  but 
this  has  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion.    The  only  stone 
house  in  Concord  was  built  by  the  man  who  occupies  it, 
himself  a  stone-mason  at  the  time.    There  was  a  stone 
jail  built  just  after  the  Revolution,  and,  until  it  was  torn 
down,  the  oldest  prison  in  the  state;  but  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics  when  Concord  ceased  to  be  a  county 
town,  and  not  being  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  In- 
quisition, they  sold  it  to  be  worked  up  into  bridges,  foun- 
dation-walls and  door-steps. 

What  makes  the  traditional  character  of  the  town  more 
noticeable  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  inhabited  so  much  as 
most  New  England  rural  towns. . . .    The  Barretts,  Wheel- 
ers, Hosmers,  Hubbards,  Hunts,  Flints  and  Woods  are 
common  families  here,  but  only  a  few  of  them  remain 
where  they  first  settled,  or  where  they  were  100  years 
ago.    The  Willard  family  is  quite  extinct  in  Concord,  so 
are  the  Dudleys,  the  Joneses,  the  Buckleys,  the  Esta- 
brooks,  the  Whitings,  the  Blisses  and  others  conspicuous 
in  the  town  during  its  first  two  centuries;  the  Minotts  are 
few  and  the  Lees  and  Merriams  are  mostly  found  in  other 
places .    Perceptive  of  this  fact  (what  is  there  which  he  has 
not  perceived?)  Mr.  Emerson,  30  years  ago,  signalized  it 
in  that  poem  which  gives  so  many  of  the  familiar  Concord 
names; 

Minott,  Lee,  Willard,  Hosmer,  Merriam,  Flint 
Possessed  the  land  which  rendered  to  their  toil 
Hay,  corn,  roots,  hemp,  flax,  apples,  wool  and  wood. 
Each  of  the  landlords  walked  amidst  his  farm, 
Saying,   '"Tis  mine,  my  children's  and  my  name's." 
Where  are  these  men?    Asleep  beneath  their  grounds, 
And  strangers,  fond  as  they,  their  furrows  plow. 

Yet  unquestionably  the  descendants  of  these  men  are  here, 
though  not  always  bearing  the  name,  and  the  subtle  inter- 
est which  comes  from  blood  inherited  and  customs  handed 
down  is  as  potent  here  as  anywhere,  controlling  these  very 
strangers  who  succeed  to  the  old  places  and  in  time  be- 
come representative  of  the  town.    The  Emersons,  by  that 
name,  have  been  here  since  1765,  when  Rev.  William  Em- 
erson, grandfather  of  R.  W.  Emerson,  succeeded  his  wife's 
father,  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  as  minister  of  the  town, --com- 
ing to  Concord  from  Maiden.     The  Ripleys  came  in  with 
Dr.  Ripley  in  1778,  he  being  a  Connecticut  man.    The 
Hoar  family,  though  settled  here  since  1660,  had  its  most 
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distinguished  branch  in  Lincoln,  whence  the  father  of  Judge 
Hoar  came  to  live  in  Concord  in  1805.    The  Thoreaus  came 
hither  from  Boston  a  few  years  later,  and  Henry  Thoreau's 
biographer,  Charming,  settled  here  but  little  more  than  thir- 
ty years  ago,  about  the  time  Hawthorne  did.    Mr.  Emerson 
himself  did  not  come  to  reside  permanently  in  Concord  until 
after  his  return  from  Europe  in  1833,  — the  year  in  which 
Thoreau  entered  college.   Mr.  Alcott  did  not  become  a  deni- 
zen of  Concord  until  after  Thoreau  graduated,  in  1837.    A 
few  years  later  George  William  Curtis  was  here  for  a  year 
and  Moncure  Conway  resided  here  at  intervals  from  1854 
to  1863 .    Therefore  the  persons  who  now  make  Concord  fa- 
mous hardly  date  back  more  than  forty  years,  though  Judge 
Hoar,  like  Thoreau,  was  born  here. 

But  farming  in  Concord  is  ancient  and  perpetual,  and  so 
are  the  traditions  of  book-learning  and  culture  among  the 
farmers.    When  the  first  minister  died  in  1659,  nearly  a 
tenth  part  of  his  estate  was  in  books,  although  he  had  previ- 
ously given  a  part  of  his  library  to  Harvard  college.   As  ear- 
ly as  1680  a  grammar  school  was  maintained  in  the  town,  and 
has  continued  ever  since,  changing  its  name  to  "High  school" 
of  late  years.   In  1786  a  library  company  was  formed,  in  the 
early  years  of  Dr.  Ripley's  ministry,  in  1821  this  resulted 
in  a  "social  library,"  and  that,  thirty  years  afterward,  in  a 
town  library,  for  which  Mr.  Munroe  has  built  the  costly  hall 
dedicated  today.    The  county  agricultural  society,  which  be- 
gan in  1794,  made  its  head-quarters  in  Concord  in  1820,  and 
in  1824  it  took  the  name  of  "The  Society  of  Middlesex  Hus- 
bandmen and  Manufacturers."  Of  its  79  annual  cattle-shows, 
54,  at  least,  have  been  held  here,  and  in  each  of  them  Con- 
cord has  taken  its  full  share  of  premiums.    At  the  last  one, 
although  there  were  a  good  many  milch  cows  and  heifers, 
and  a  few  bulls  on  exhibition,  I  counted  only  three  yokes  of 
working-oxen,  the  last  remnant  of  the  hundreds  that  used  to 
figure  at  these  shows.    Not  a  single  sheep  was  visible,  and 
I  believe  there  is  but  one  kept  in  the  town.   On  the  other  hand 
the  increase  of  pears,  grapes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
from  year  to  year,  is  very  marked;  and  so  is  the  improve- 
ment in  bread-making  and  needlework,  for  which  premiums 
are  given  to  women;  and  the  show  of  these  articles  and  of 
flowers  was  better  than  common  this  year.    The  president 
of  the  society,  Mr.  Cummings  of  Woburn,  is  an  enthusiast 
for  botany,  and  has  done  something  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion and  exhibition  of  flowers .    The  wild  flowers  of  this  re- 
gion were  exhibited  this  year  (as  they  often  have  been)  in 
great  number,  and  carefully  collected.    There  were  thirty 
or  forty  varieties  of  seedling  grapes  grown  in  Concord,  and 
some  of  them  seemed  likely  to  make  a  better  fruit  than  Mr. 
Buell's  seedling,  now  known  everywhere  as  the  "Concord 
grape,"  par  excellence.    Peaches,  which  used  to  grow  abun- 
dantly about  here,  are  now  scarcely  found,  and  few  were 
shown  last  week.    But  pears  abounded,  and  were  very  choice 
as  various.    Mr.  Frederic  Hudson,  the  retired  journalist, 
took  a  premium  for  a  Jersey  cow,  I  believe,  --but,  as  a  rule, 
the  literary  men  here  (who  are  all  farmers  or  gardeners,  as 
I  said),  seldom  take  premiums.    They  are  the  "unsuccess- 
ful competitors,"  of  whom  Judge  Hoar  ranked  himself  as  one, 
and  whose  mission  it  is  to  show  the  premium  farmers  how 
much  worse  they  might  have  done  if  they  had  taken  pains. 
Everybody  in  Concord,  almost,  sends  something  to  the  ex- 
hibition, and  then  goes  himself. 

The  "Concord  Public  Library"  opened  today  in  the  Mun- 
roe building,  now  numbers  more  than  10,000  volumes,  and 


has  a  fund  of  $12,000  or  $15,000  besides  a  yearly  appro- 
priation from  the  town.    As  the  population  of  Concord  is 
less  than  2500,  this  is  more  than  four  volumes  for  every 
person  in  Concord;  at  which  rate  the  Springfield  library 
ought  to  have  125,000  books,  and  the  Boston  public  library 
more  than  a  million.    But,  in  fact,  these  books  have  been 
accumulating  for  50  years,  --that  is,  at  an  average  rate  of 
only  about  200  volumes  in  a  year.    Since  last  April,  how- 
ever, nearly  3500  volumes  have  been  added,  and  the  an- 
nual increase  hereafter  will  be  from  500  to  1000  volumes, 
probably.   The  new  building  has  cost  at  least  $60,000,  and 
will  contain  30,  000  volumes.    It  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  for  inspection  yesterday,  and  the  lending  of  books 
will  begin  to-morrow  afternoon.    Hereafter  it  will  be  kept 
open  all  day  and  nearly  every  evening,  being  provided  with 
a  convenient  reading-room,  a  reference  library,  etc.   The 
ceremonies  of  dedication  took  place  at  the  town  hall,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant;  and,  though  several  distinguished 
guests  were  present,  among  them  Senator  Sumner  who  has 
given  many  books  to  the  library,  the  speaking  was  almost 
wholly  by  citizens  of  the  town.    Mr.  William  Munroe,  the 
donor,  read  a  statement  of  the  nature  and  object  of  his  gift 
to  his  townspeople,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to 
be  enjoyed.    To  this  Judge  Hoar  responded  in  behalf  of  the 
five  trustees  of  the  library,  of  whom  he  is  the  chairman; 
then  the  chairman  of  the  town  library  committee  made 
a  statement  of  what  the  town  had  done  and  proposed  to 
do;  and  finally  Mr.  Emerson  made  a  brief  address.    The 
whole  took  place  in  the  afternoon  from  half-past  3  to  5, 
in  order  to  accommodate  those  citizens  who  spend  their 
forenoons  in  Boston,  as  a  great  many  now  do. 

The  morning  was  sharp  and  frosty,  but  the  day  fine, 
and  the  afternoon  still  and  sunny.    The  streets  and  woods 
of  Concord  are  now  gay  with  the  changing  colors  of  the 
maple,  birch,  oak,  hickory,  etc.,  and  the  library  hall, 
which  stood  open  all  day,  had  been  adorned  with  bright 
boughs  from  the  woods,  and  with  many  flowers.    In  the 
reading-room  hung  an  authentic  portrait  of  Columbus, 
copied  by  Raphael  Mengs  from  the  original  by  Titian,  now 
in  the  gallery  at  Madrid.    This  is  a  present  to  the  library 
from  Mr.  A.  P.  Chamberlain,  who  bought  it  in  Paris  a 
few  years  ago.    It  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  Letetia  Bona- 
parte, mother  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  was  sold  after 
her  death  in  1836;  it  was  probably  copied  by  Mengs  when 
he  was  court  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  from  1761  on- 
ward, and  therefore  is  about  a  hundred  years  old.    If  the 
original  was  really  painted  by  Titian,  it  must  have  been 
done  before  he  was  30  years  old,  for  Columbus  died  in 
1506,  and  Titian  was  not  born  until  1477.    It  was  probably 
done  soon  after  1500,  when  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  was  greatest,  and  represents  him  leaning  his 
head  on  one  side,  holding  a  globe  in  one  hand,  in  size  and 
appearance  much  like  a  citron-melon,  and  pointing  to  a 
spot  in  the  New  World,  which  Judge  Hoar  declares  is  Con- 
cord.   This  perhaps  verifies  the  saying  of  the  Concord 
boy,  who,  being  asked  what  he  knew  about  Columbus,  re- 
plied that  "he  was  the  first  man  that  ever  came  to  Con- 
cord."   In  the  main  room  of  the  building  are  the  10,300 
books,  more  or  less,  now  belonging  to  the  collection,  and 
on  pedestals  between  the  alcoves  busts  of  Plato,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  John  Brown  and  Horace  Mann;  all  being  plaster 
casts,  except  that  of  Hawthorne,  which  is  in  marble.    The 
marble  bust  of  Mr.  Munroe,  the  town's  benefactor,  will 
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be  here  next  spring,  and  at  his  request  no  cast  was  taken  of 
it  for  this  occasion;  Mr.  Munroe  announcing  that,  if  the  bust 
were  here  today,  he  should  not  be.   The  sculptor,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Gould,  was  present  today,  and  so  was  the  young  Concord 
sculptor,  Mr.  Daniel  French.    These  two  artists,  between 
them,  will  probably  supply  the  library  with  several  busts 
of  Concord  authors,  and  in  course  of  time  marble  heads  of 
Samuel  Hoar,  Mr.  Emerson,  Bronson,  Alcott,  Thoreau  and 
other  famous  citizens  will  look  down  upon  these  book-shelves. 

Some  had  proposed  to  have  the  services  in  the  library 
building,  but  as  it  would  only  hold  two  or  three  hundred  peo- 
ple comfortably,  the  town  hall  was  taken  instead.    This  is 
a  building  capable  of  holding  1000,  and  it  was  well  filled, 
though  not  crowded.    It  stands  about  half-way  between  the 
library  hall  and  the  hill- side  where  Hawthorne's  and  Tho- 
reau's  graves  are,  and  is  the  place  where  Emerson,  Alcott, 
Thoreau,  John  Brown,  the  Hoar  family,  Charles  Sumner, 
and  George  W.  Curtis  have  spoken  to  the  Concord  people 
within  the  past  20  years.    Among  the  audience  today  were 
Mr.  Sumner,  Vice-President  Wilson,  Edward  Jenkins,  G. 
F.  Hoar,  and  other  well-known  persons,  who  came  to  hear 
Mr.  Emerson,  or  to  testify  their  interest  in  the  town  and 
its  library.    Reporters  were  numerous,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  New  York  Herald  would  publish  a  full  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  the  next  day,  including  Mr.  Emer- 
son's address  verbatim.    I  shall,  therefore,  give  you  only 
an  abstract  of  the  speeches,  which  were  all  brief.    Mr.  Em- 
erson spoke  longest,  but  less  than  half  an  hour.    Mr.  Mun- 
roe read  what  he  had  to  say,  and,  in  course  of  his  reading, 
handed  the  keys  of  the  new  building  to  Judge  Hoar.    Mr. 
Hudson  then  spoke  for  15  minutes,  and  handed  to  Judge  Hoar 
the  parchment  roll,  upon  which  the  town,  represented  by  its 
library  committee,  make  over  to  the  trustees  the  10,000 
books.    These  trustees  are  Judge  Hoar,  Judge  G.  M.  Brooks, 
Rev.  G.  Reynolds,  George  Keyes,  and  Henry  F.  Smith;  and 
the  town  library  committee  are  R.  W.  Emerson,  Frederick 
Hudson,  Reuben  N.  Rice,  Albert  Tolman,  and  George  A. 
King,  --all  of  Concord,  of  course.    Judge  Hoar,  having  re- 
ceived the  keys  and  the  parchment,  then  responded  to  both 
the  previous  speakers. 

Mr.  Hudson  gave  the  facts  about  the  library,  --that  in 
1805  there  was  a  Concord  library  containing  250  books;  in 
1830  a  "social  library"  containing  800  books,  and  on  the 
first  of  May,  1873,  a  town  library  established  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  containing  6687  books  and  40  or  50 
pamphlets.    Since  then  1868  volumes  and  918  pamphlets 
had  been  given,  $3250  had  been  subscribed  for  the  purchase 
of  books  ($1000  by  Miss  M.  R.  Hunt,  $1250  by  Mr.  Munroe, 
etc.)  and  1512  volumes,  many  of  them  quite  costly,  had  been 
bought.    In  all,  3380  volumes  had  been  added  since  May  1, 
and  before  January  he  expected  the  whole  number  of  volumes 
would  be  11,000.    He  read  a  note  from  Mr.  James  T.  Fields, 
who  was  prevented  by  lameness  from  being  present,  but  sent 
up  five  precious  autograph  manuscripts  which  had  passed 
through  the  printer's  hands  in  his  days  of  publishing.    These 
were  the  "copy"  of  Emerson's  chapter  on  "Culture,"  of  Tho- 
reau's  on  "Walking,"  of  Motley's  address  before  the  Parker 
Fraternity  in  1868,  of  Lowell's  poem,   "The  Cathedral,"  and 
of  Dr.  Holmes's  "Dorothy  Q."   Each  is  bound  by  itself  in  a 
thin  morocco-covered  volume.    Mr.  Hudson  also  read  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  Curtis,  addressed  to  himself. 


Ashfield,  September  23,  1873. 

Dear  Sir:    Just  as  I  left  home,  some  three  months  since, 
I  received  your  circular  in  regard  to  the  Concord  library, 
and  hoped  that  before  the  opening  I  should  have  acknowl- 
edged the  invitation  by  sending  you  some  books.   But  I  shall 
be  detained  here  until  after  that  event,  and  can  therefore 
now  offer  you,  as  a  sign  of  my  sincere  sympathy  and  good- 
will, only  a  copy  of  what  are  called  my  own  works,  which 
I  will  ask  the  publishers  to  forward  at  once  to  the  library; 
and  upon  my  return  home,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  your  acceptance.    It  is  very  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  old  town  which  I  so  gratefully  remember, 
and  so  famous  in  our  history  for  its  earlier  and  later  citi- 
zens, is  willing  to  count  me  among  her  adopted  children. 

I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

George  William  Curtis. 

Judge  Hoar  acknowledged  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Mun- 
roe, his  old  neighbor  and  school-fellow,  in  suitable  terms, 
and  then,  alluding  to  the  transfer  of  the  town  library,  sur- 
prised the  Concord  people  by  informing  them  that  their  an- 
cestors had  a  library  200  years  ago.    He  had  found  in  the 
town  records,  among  the  17  heads  of  instructions  given  to 
the  selectmen  in  1672,  a  charge  that  these  town-fathers 
should  take  good  care  of  the  "Booke  of  Martyrs,"  and  the 
other  books  for  lending  under  their  control,  and  should 
see  that  they  were  lent  'to  such  as  would  not  abuse  them, 
and  for  no  more  than  a  month  at  a  time."   Doubtless,  this 
small  collection  of  books  came  from  the  gift  or  bequest  of 
Peter  Bulkley,  the  first  minister,  whose  father,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Bulkley,  could  well  remember  Fox  and  the  later 
martyrs  of  Bloody  Mary's  time.    A  Greek  edition  of  Basil, 
once  owned  by  Edward  Bulkley,  is  among  the  books  lately 
given  (by  Dr.  Ripley's  granddaughter)  to  the  library. 
Judge  Hoar  had  also  found  among  Dr.  Ripley's  papers  the 
long  constitution  of  the  Concord  library  company,  formed 
in  the  last  century,  of  which  he  spoke.    His  remarks  were 
extempore,  impressive  and  lively,  as  usual.    Mr.  Emer- 
son read  his  address  from  loose  sheets,  in  his  well-known 
manner,  dwelling  much  on  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Munroe 
and  on  the  value  of  libraries  to  the  world.    But  since,  un- 
like most  of  his  Concord  addresses,  it  will  be  printed  in 
full  in  half  a  dozen  newspapers  to-morrow,  I  will  not  in- 
jure it  by  making  an  abstract. 


(219) 

CHANNING'S  THOREAU- --THE  "POET  NATURALIST" 

PORTRAYED  BY  HIS  NEAREST  FRIEND 

Altogether  the  most  unique  American  book  of  the  year, 
or  for  several  years,  is  Mr.  Channing's  memoir  of  his 
friend  Thoreau,  lately  published  by  Roberts  in  a  volume 
of  370  pages.    It  defies  analysis  and  eludes  criticism,  be- 
ing without  method  and  quite  lawless  in  its  style  and  aim; 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  facts  and  fancies,  prose  and 
verse,  passages  from  Thoreau  and  from  a  hundred  other 
authors,  --yet  running  through  it  always  the  thread  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  man  of  genius  described  or  describ- 
ing himself.    For  it  is  now  time,  as  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Emerson  printed  his  brief  sketch 
of  Thoreau,  to  recognize  how  rare  and  original  was  the 
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genius  of  his  friend,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  as  an  imitator  of  Emerson.    "The  country  knows  not  yet," 
wrote  Emerson  in  1863,   "or  in  the  least  part,  how  great  a 
son  it  has  lost.    It  seems  an  injury  that  he  should  leave  in 
the  midst  his  broken  task,  which  none  else  can  finish — a 
kind  of  indignity  to  so  noble  a  soul  that  it  should  depart  out 
of  Nature  before  yet  he  has  been  really  shown  to  his  peers 
for  what  he  is."  But  he  is  every  year  becoming  better  known, 
and  his  fame,  without  being  noisy  or  glaring,  is  growing  like 
a  tree  in  the  unnoticed  lapse  of  time .   The  reception  given  to 
this  book  of  Mr .  Channing  shows  this  growth  of  Thoreau  in 
the  popular  appreciation,  and  will  do  something  to  quicken  it. 
His  place  in  literature  will  be  permanent,  and  may  be  con- 
spicuous; if  he  had  written  nothing  but  a  few  of  his  poems,  he 
would  be  remembered  with  Simonides;  for  the  Greek  wrote 
nothing  more  felicitous  than  Thoreau's  three  brief  poems, 
"Smoke,"  "Mist"  and  "Haze,"  published  at  the  end  of  his  vol- 
ume of  Letters  in  1865.    But  besides  these  there  are  other 
verses  of  his  that  will  endure  and  be  quoted,  and  whole  vol- 
umes of  prose  that  will  never  be  less  read  than  they  were 
when  first  printed . 

He  was  born  in  1817  and  died  in  1862  in  Concord,  where 
he  almost  constantly  lived  for  those  five  and  forty  years. 
The  public  associate  him  chiefly  with  his  Walden  hermitage, 
where  he  really  spent  less  than  two  years  just  before  he  was 
30.    For  the  last  dozen  or  15  years  of  his  life  he  lived,  as 
he  had  done  before,  with  his  father  and  mother,  his  sisters 
and  aunts,  in  such  society  as  a  New  England  village  of  2000 
people  affords,  and  with  as  much  conformity  to  the  social 
customs  as  men  of  genius  usually  display.    In  mentioning 
the  exact  spot  of  his  birth,  for  the  benefit  of  those  pilgrims 
who  even  now  seek  the  spots  where  he  lived,  with  the  devo- 
tion of  disciples,  Mr.  Channing  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
fancy  that  old  Aubrey  had  when  writing  the  memoir  of  his 
friend  Thomas  Hobbes.    The  philosopher  of  Malmesbury, 
Aubrey  says,  "was  born  at  his  father's  house  in  Westport, 
the  farthest  house  on  the  left-hand  as  you  go  to  Tedbury, 
leaving  the  church  on  the  right.    To  prevent  mistakes,  and 
that  there  hereafter  may  rise  no  doubt  what  house  was  fa- 
mous for  this  famous  man's  birth,  I  do  here  testify  that  in 
April,  1659,  his  brother  Edmund  went  with  me  into  this 
house  and  into  the  chamber  where  he  was  born.    It  is  a 
firm  house,  stone-built,  and  tiled,  of  one  room  with  a  but- 
tery (or  the  like)  below,  and  two  chambers  above.    It  was 
the  innermost  where  first  drew  breath."   So  far,  Aubrey; 
now  hear  Channing: 

The  old-fashioned  house  on  the  Virginia  road,  its  roof 
nearly  reaching  to  the  ground  in  the  rear,  remains  as  it 
was  when  Henry  David  Thoreau  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
easternmost  of  its  upper  chambers.    It  was  the  residence 
of  his  grandmother,  and  a  perfect  piece  of  our  New  England 
style  of  building,  with  its  gray,  unpainted  boards,  its  grassy, 
unfenced  door-yard.    The  house  is  somewhat  isolate  and  re- 
mote from  thoroughfares;  the  Virginia  road,  an  old-fash- 
ioned, winding,  at-length-deserted  pathway,  the  more  smil- 
ing for  its  forked  orchards,  tumbling  walls,  and  mossy 
banks.    About  the  house  are  pleasant,  sunny  meadows,  deep 
with  their  beds  of  peat,  so  cheering  with  its  homely,  hearth- 
like fragrance;  and  in  front  runs  a  constant  stream . 

This  house  stands  a  mile  or  more  east  of  Concord  vil- 
lage, in  which  the  Thoreau  family  mostly  lived,  occupying 


several  houses  successively, — the  last  one,  in  which  he 
died,  standing  within  sight  of  and  close  by  the  station  of 
the  Fitchburg  railroad.    In  this  the  last  dozen  years  of 
his  life  were  passed,  and  in  it  were  written  most  of  the 
passages  from  his  diaries,  which  Mr.  Channing  quotes 
in  this  volume.    He  occupied  an  attic  chamber  looking 
toward  the  west,  where  he  kept  his  books  and  collections 
of  natural  history.    Here  he  might  have  sat  for  the  picture 
which  Aubrey  draws  of  another  friend  of  his,  the  inventive 
Francis  Potter.    "He  lived  and  died  a  bachelor .    He  was 
hospitable  virtuous  and  temperate,  and  very  contempla- 
tive.   He  looked  the  most  like  a  monk  or  one  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  old  time,  that  I  ever  saw.  He  was  pretty  long- 
visaged  and  pale,  clear  skin,  gray  eye.    His  discourse 
was  admirable,  and  all  new  and  unvulgar.    His  house  was 
as  undecked  as  a  monk's  cell,  yet  he  had  there  so  many 
ingenious  inventions  that  it  was  very  delightful.    He  had  a 
pretty  contrived  garden  there,  "--wherein  Potter  planted 
box  hedges.    Thoreau  raised  melons  in  his,  and  was  con- 
tinually transplanting  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  woods  to 
his  father's  yard.    Of  his  personal  traits,  Mr.  Channing 
thus  speaks,  in  some  detail; 

The  intensity  of  his  mind,  like  Dante's,  conveyed  the 
breathing  of  aloofness, --his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  his 
long,  swinging  gait,  his  hands  perhaps  clasped  behind  him 
or  held  closely  at  his  side,  the  fingers  made  into  a  fist. 
Yet,  like  the  lock-tender  at  Middlesex,   "he  was  meditat- 
ing some  vast  and  sunny  problem , "  or  giving  its  date  to  a 
humble  flower. ...    In  night,  he  was  about  the  average;  in 
his  build,  spare,  with  limbs  that  were  rather  longer  than 
usual,  or  of  which  he  made  a  longer  use.    His  face,  once 
seen,  could  not  be  forgotten.    The  features  were  quite 
marked;  the  nose  aquiline  or  very  Roman,  like  one  of  the 
portraits  of  Caesar  (more  like  a  beak,  as  was  said);  large, 
over-hanging  brows  above  the  deepest  set  blue  eyes  that 
could  be  seen,  in  certain  lights,  and  in  others  gray,  « 
eyes  expressive  of  all  shades  of  feeling,  but  never  weak 
or  near-sighted;  the  forehead  not  unusually  broad  or  high, 
full  of  concentrated  energy  and  purpose;  the  mouth  with 
prominent  lips,  pursed  up  with  meaning  and  thought  when 
silent,  and  giving  out  when  open  a  stream  of  the  most  var- 
ied and  unusual  and  instructive  sayings .    His  hair  was  a 
dark  brown,  exceedingly  abundant,  fine  and  soft;  and  for 
several  years  he  wore  a  comely  beard.    His  whole  fig- 
ure had  an  active  earnestness,  as  if  he  had  no  moment  to 
waste .  The  clenched  hand  betokened  purpose .   In  walking, 
he  made  a  short  cut  if  he  could,  and  when  sitting  in  the 
shade  or  by  the  wall- side,  seemed  merely  the  clearer  to 
look  forward  into  the  next  piece  of  activity.    Even  in  the 
boat  he  had  a  wary,  transitory  air,  his  eyes  on  the  look- 
out, --perhaps  there  might  be  ducks,  or  the  Blondln  turtle, 
or  an  otter,  or  sparrow.    A  lady  once  asked  whether  he 
ever  laughed,  --and  she  was  well  acquainted  with  him  half- 
way, but  did  not  see  him,  unless  as  a  visitor.    He  never 
became  versed  in  making  formal  visits,  and  had  not  much 
success  with  first  acquaintance.    As  to  his  laughing,  no 
one  did  that  more  or  better.    One  was  surprised  to  see 
him  dance,  --he  had  been  well  taught,  and  was  a  vigorous 
dancer;  and  any  one  who  ever  heard  him  sing  'Tom  Bowlin" 
will  agree  that,  in  tune  and  in  tone,  he  answered,  and  went 
far  beyond,  all  expectation.  His  favorite  songs  were  Mrs. 
Hemans's  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  Moore's  "Evening  Bells " 
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and  "Canadian  Boat  Song,"  and  Wolfe's  "Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore, "--precisely  the  most  tender  and  popular  songs. 
And  oh,  how  sweetly  he  played  upon  his  flute! 

This  is  a  good  picture  of  the  external  man;  of  his  moral 
and  affectional  qualities,  as  well  as  his  intellectual  trials, 
his  biographer  speaks  at  some  length  in  several  parts  of  the 
book.    Here  is  a  fine  description  of  one  side  of  Thoreau's 
character: 

The  high  moral  impulse  never  deserted  him,  and  he  re- 
solved early  'to  read  no  book,  take  no  walk,  undertake  no 
enterprise,  but  such  as  he  could  endure  to  give  an  account 
of  to  himself;  and  live  thus  deliberately  for  the  most  part." 
In  our  estimate  of  his  character,  the  moral  qualities  form 
the  basis:  for  himself,  rigidly  enjoined;  if  in  another,  he 
could  overlook  delinquency.    Truth  before  all  things;  in 
your  daily  life,  integrity  before  all  things;  in  all  your 
thoughts,  your  faintest  breath,  the  austerest  purity,  the 
utmost  fulfilling  of  the  interior  law;  faith  in  friends,  and 
an  iron  and  flinty  pursuit  of  right,  which  nothing  can  tease 
or  purchase  out  of  us.    If  he  made  an  engagement,  he  was 
certain  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract;  and  if  the  other 
contractor  failed,  then  his  rigor  of  opinion  prevailed,  and 
he  never  more  dealt  with  that  particular  bankrupt. 

Merchants,  arise 
And  mingle  conscience  with  your  merchandise. 

Thus,  too,  when  an  editor  left  out  this  sentence  from  one 
of  his  pieces,  about  the  pine-tree,  — "It  is  as  immortal  as  I 
am,  and  perchance  will  go  to  as  high  a  heaven,  there  to  tow- 
er above  me  still," — Thoreau,  having  given  no  authority, 
considered  the  bounds  of  right  were  passed,  and  no  more 
indulged  in  that  editor ....    Those  who  loved  him  never  had 
the  least  reason  to  regret  it.    He  made  no  useless  profes- 
sions, never  asked  one  of  those  questions  which  destroy  all 
relation;  but  he  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and  had  so  much 
of  human  life  in  his  keeping,  to  the  last,  that  he  could  spare 
a  breathing- place  for  a  friend .    When  one  said  that  a  change 
had  come  over  the  dream  of  life,  and  that  solitude  began  to 
peer  out  curiously  from  the  dells  and  wood-roads,  he  whis- 
pered, with  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  other  world,  "It  is 
better  some  things  should  end."   Having  this  unfaltering 
faith,  and  looking  thus  on  life  and  death,  after  which,  the 
poet  says,  a  man  has  nothing  to  fear,  let  it  be  said  for  ever 
that  there  was  no  affectation  or  hesitancy  in  his  dealing  with 
his  friends.    He  meant  friendship,  and  meant  nothing  else, 
and  stood  by  it  without  the  slightest  abatement;  not  veering 
as  a  weathercock  with  each  shift  of  a  friend's  fortune,  or 
like  those  who  bury  their  early  friendships  in  order  to  gain 
room  for  fresh  corpses.    If  he  was  of  a  Spartan  mold,  in  a 
manner  austere,  if  his  fortune  was  not  vast,  and  his  learn- 
ing somewhat  special,  he  yet  had  what  is  better,  --the  old 
Roman  belief  which  confided  there  was  more  in  this  life 
than  applause  and  the  best  seat  at  the  dinner-table;  to  have 
a  moment  to  spare  to  thought  and  imagination,  and  to  the 
res  rusticae  and  those  who  need  you . 

The  editor  with  whom  Thoreau  had  the  slight  controversy 
alluded  to  is  understood  to  have  been  Prof.  Lowell,  then  in 
charge  of  the  Atlantic,  a  literary  man  of  remarkable  powers 
and  attainments,  but  so  far  removed  from  Thoreau's  sphere 


of  thought  and  action  that  the  two  never  could  appreciate 
each  other.    Since  Thoreau's  death,  Lowell  has  "indulged" 
in  some  criticisms  on  the  man  Thoreau  (as  distinguished 
from  the  writer),  which  showed  at  once,  to  those  who  knew 
the  man,  that  Lowell  did  not  know  him,  nor  possess  in  the 
least  the  key  to  his  character  and  conduct.    What  Mr.  Chan- 
ning  says  in  the  passage  above-quoted  about  Thoreau's  fi- 
delity in  friendship  is  not  only  perfectly  true  and  just,  but 
furnishes  a  reason  why  the  friends  of  the  dead  poet  should 
reject  and  deny  the  wild  censures  of  Prof.  Lowell  and  some 
of  his  followers,  among  them  Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood,  who, 
in  his  hand-book  of  American  literature,  so  far  forgets 
himself  as  to  style  Thoreau,  by  implication,  a  "selfish 
misanthrope"  and  a  "literary  barbarian."  Others  have  ac- 
cused him  of  being  unsympathetic  and  morose,  because  he 
did  not  happen  to  chime  in  with  their  own  opinions,  or  their 
selfish  mood,  nor  show  mercy  to  their  foibles  and  affecta- 
tions.   But,  as  his  biographer  says:  "No  one  knew  better 
the  living,  actual  friendship  and  affection  which  make  time 
a  reality  in  the  best  and  practical  sense,  no  one  had  more 
friends  or  was  better  loved.    He  drew  near  him  simple, 
unlettered  Christians,  who  had  questions  they  wished  to 
discuss;  for,  though  nothing  was  less  to  his  mind  than 
chopped  logic,  he  was  ready  to  accommodate  those  who 
differed  from  him  with  his  opinion,  and  never  too  much 
convinced  by  opposition.    And  to  those  in  the  need  of  in- 
formation— to  the  farmer,  botanist  naming  the  new  flower, 
the  boy  with  his  puzzle  of  birds  or  roads,  or  the  young 
woman  seeking  for  books — he  was  always  ready  to  give 
what  he  had."  To  be  sure,  there  was  another  class  of  per- 
sons toward  whom  he  did  not  turn  so  gracious  an  aspect, 
and  who  went  away  sorrowful,  calling  him  a  churl,  which 
he  never  was,  though  sometimes  very  pugnacious.    As 
Hobbes  said  of  himself,  --"For  his  morosity  and  peevish- 
ness, with  which  some  asperse  him,  all  that  know  him 
familiarly  know  the  contrary.    It  is  true  that  when  vain 
and  ignorant  young  scholars,  unknown  to  him  before,  come 
to  him  on  purpose  to  argue  with  him,  and  fall  into  indis- 
creet and  uncivil  expressions,  and  then  appear  not  well 
contented,  it  was  not  his  morosity  but  their  vanity  which 
should  be  blamed."  Yet,  as  Channing  says,  "despite  his 
caveats  his  acceptance  was  large,  he  took  nearly  every 
bill."   A  coxcomb  being  railed  at  for  his  conceit,  Thoreau 
said,  "It  is  so  common  every  one  has  it,  why  notice  it 
specially  in  him?"  and  he  fully  accepted  that  saying  of 
Terence  (which  his  biographer  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  as- 
cribes to  Tacitus),  — "I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  human  but 
what  can  go  down  with  me."   How  far  he  deserved  to  be 
called  selfish  or  unsocial  or  misanthropic,  can  perhaps 
be  judged  best  from  the  pathetic  account  of  his  last  sick- 
ness--a  condition  in  which  most  men  are  excused  for  ca- 
price and  exacting  demands  on  others .   Mr .  Channing  says : 

His  state  of  mind  during  this,  his  only  decided  illness, 
deserves  notice  as  in  part  an  idiosyncrasy.    He  accepted 
it  heroically,  but  in  no  wise  after  the  traditional  manner. 
He  experienced  that  form  of  living  death  when  the  very 
body  refuses  sleep,  such  is  its  deplorable  dependence  on 
the  lungs,  now  slowly  consumed  by  atoms;  in  its  utmost 
terrors  refusing  aid  from  any  opiate  in  causing  slumber, 
and  declaring  uniformly  that  he  preferred  to  endure  with 
a  clear  mind  the  worst  penalties  of  suffering,  rather  than 
be  plunged  in  a  turbid  dream  by  narcotics.    He  ineffably 
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retired  into  his  inner  mind,  into  that  unknown,  unconscious, 
profound  world  of  existence  where  he  excelled;  there  he  held 
inscrutable  converse  with  just  men  made  perfect,  or  what 
else,  absorbed  in  himself.    The  wasting  away  of  his  body, 
the  going  forth  and  exit  of  his  lungs,  which,  like  a  steady 
lamp,  give  heat  to  the  frame,  was  to  Henry  an  inexplicably 
foreign  event,  the  labors  of  another  party  in  which  he  had  no 
hand;  though  he  still  credited  the  fact  to  a  lofty  inspiration. 
He  would  often  say  that  we  could  look  on  ourselves  as  a  third 
person,  and  that  he  could  perceive  at  times  that  he  was  out 
of  his  mind.  Words  could  no  longer  express  these  inexplica- 
ble conditions  of  his  existence,  this  sickness  which  remind- 
ed him  of  nothing  that  went  before;  such  as  that  dream  he  had 
of  being  a  railroad  cut,  where  they  were  digging  through  and 
laying  down  the  rails ,  -  -the  place  being  in  his  lungs . 

His  habit  of  engrossing  his  thoughts  in  a  journal,  which 
had  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century;  his  out-of-door  life, 
of  which  he  used  to  say,  if  he  omitted  that,  all  his  living 
ceased,  --all  this  now  became  so  incontrovertibly  a  thing  of 
the  past  that  he  once  said,  standing  at  the  window:  "I  cannot 
see  on  the  outside  at  all.    We  thought  ourselves  great  phi- 
losophers in  those  wet  days,  when  we  used  to  go  out  and  sit 
down  by  the  wall-sides."   This  was  absolutely  all  he  was 
ever  heard  to  say  of  that  outward  world  during  his  illness; 
neither  could  a  stranger  in  the  least  infer  that  he  had  ever 
a  friend  in  field  or  wood.    Meanwhile,  what  was  the  con- 
sciousness in  him,  --what  came  to  the  surface?   Nothing 
save  duty,  duty,  work,  work!   As  Goethe  said  at  the  loss  of 
his  son,  "It  is  now  alone  the  idea  of  duty  that  must  sustain 
us."  Thoreau  now  concentrated  all  his  force,  caught  the 
shreds  of  his  fleeting  physical  strength,  the  moment  when 
the  destinies  accorded  to  him  a  long  breath,  to  complete 
his  stories  of  the  Maine  Woods,  then  in  press,  endeavor 
vainly  to  finish  his  lists  of  Birds  and  Flowers,  and  arrange 
his  papers  on  Night  and  Moonlight .    Never  at  any  time  at 
all  communicative  as  to  his  own  physical  condition,  having 
caught  that  Indian  trick  of  superlative  reticence,  he  calmly 
bore  the  fatal  torture,  this  dying  at  the  stake,  and  was  torn 
limb  from  limb  in  silence.    His  patience  was  unfailing;  as- 
suredly, he  knew  not  aught  save  resignation;  he  did  mightily 
cheer  and  console  those  whose  strength  was  less .  His  every 
instant  now,  his  least  thought  and  work,  sacredly  belonged 
to  them,  dearer  than  his  rapidly  perishing  life,  whom  he 
should  so  quickly  leave  behind.    As  long  as  he  could  possi- 
bly sit  up,  he  insisted  on  his  chair  at  the  family  table,  and 
said:   "It  would  not  be  social  to  take  my  meals  alone." 

With  an  unfaltering  trust  in  God's  mercies  and  never  de- 
serted by  his  good  genius,  he  most  bravely  and  unsparingly 
passed  down  the  inclined  plane  of  that  terrible  malady,  pul- 
monary consumption,  working  steadily  at  the  completing  of 
his  papers  to  his  last  hours,  or  so  long  as  he  could  hold  the 
pencil  in  his  trembling  fingers.    Yet,  if  he  did  get  a  little 
sleep  to  comfort  him  in  this  year's  campaign  of  sleepless 
affliction,  he  was  sure  to  interest  those  about  him  with  his 
singular  dreams,  more  than  usually  fantastic;  he  said  once 
that,  having  got  a  few  moments  of  repose,  "sleep  seemed 
to  hang  round  my  bed  in  festoons."  The  last  sentence  he  in- 
completely spoke  contained  but  two  distinct  words,  "moose," 
and  "Indians,"  showing  how  fixed  in  his  mind  was  that  rela- 
tion.   Then  the  world  he  had  so  long  sung  and  delighted  in 
faded  tranquilly  away  from  his  eyes  and  hearing,  till  on 
that  beautiful  spring  morning  of  May  6,  1862,  it  closed  on 
him. 


Thoreau  knew  how  to  live  and  how  to  die,  and  although 
this  was  not  a  new  discovery  of  his,  nor  did  he  ever  pre- 
tend it  was,  it  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  so  little  cultivated 
as  to  seem  always  novel  and  delightful.    We  do  not,  there- 
fore, think  that  the  Independent  has  quite  hit  the  mark  when 
it  says,  with  a  gibe  at  Thoreau,  "We  are  persuaded  that 
nothing  new  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the  ingenious  phrase- 
makers  of  New  England."   There  was  something  more  than 
phrase-making  in  the  genius  and  the  labors  of  Thoreau,  and 
the  judgment  of  posterity  may  safely  be  trusted  to  give  him 
his  place  among  the  few  permanent  reputations  of  American 
literature.    His  biographer,  Channing,  also  comes  under 
censure  for  his  "sublimated  utterances,"  as  if  they  were 
pretentious,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  a  man  of  thought  and  sentiment,  keen  of  insight, 
but  impatient  of  the  labor  of  correcting  his  style.    In  this 
respect  he  differs  utterly  from  his  friend  Thoreau,  who 
spared  no  labor  to  make  perfect  what  he  wrote .    Mr .  Chan- 
ning is  a  "chartered  libertine"  in  the  manner  of  writing;  he 
is  willful  and  perverse,  too  often,  and  will  not  give  him- 
self the  pain  of  writing  clearly  or  keeping  close  to  the  sub- 
ject.   But  there  are  a  thousand  charms  in  what  he  writes, 
as  well  as  an  occasional  lapse  into  dullness.    He  is  poeti- 
cal, humorous,  scientific,  learned,  witty,  graceful,  pro- 
found, and  always  of  a  nimble  and  alert  intelligence.    His 
volume  is  a  treasury  of  good  passages,  and  among  the  best 
are  many  of  his  own.    He  could  make  it  much  better  by  re- 
vision, but  probably  he  never  will .    So  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it  as  it  stands . 


(220) 
A  BOSTON  SOCRATES— BRONSON  ALCOTT 

When  we  hear  tell  of  the  "Socratic  method"  of  debate  or 
instruction,  we  are  wont  to  think  of  it  as  something  ancient 
and  outlandish,  far  removed  from  us  in  time  and  place.  We 
conjure  up  the  image  of  a  bare-footed,  bare-headed,  home- 
ly old  man,  talking  Greek  and  smearing  himself  with  olive 
oil,  who  went  round  to  the  clubs  and  lecture-rooms  of  Ath- 
ens to  argufy  with  the  professors  and  people  of  leisure  in 
that  city,  posing  them  with  questions,  administering  wis- 
dom in  prosy  dialogues  and  performing  the  function  of  an 
interviewing  reporter  toward  all  distinguished  rhetoricians 
who  came  to  Athens  to  make  money  or  advertise  their  learn- 
ing.   "He  was  a  cool  fellow,"  says  Emerson,  "adding  to  his 
humor  a  perfect  temper,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  man,  which 
laid  the  companion  open  to  defeat  in  any  debate,  — and  in  de- 
bate he  immoderately  delighted.    The  young  men  are  prodi- 
giously fond  of  him,  and  invite  him  to  their  feasts,  whither 
he  goes  for  conversation.    He  can  drink,  too;  has  the  strong- 
est head  in  Athens;  and,  after  leaving  the  whole  party  under 
the  table,  goes  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  to  begin 
new  dialogues  with  somebody  that  is  sober."   And  then  we 
have  the  memory  of  Socrates  in  prison,  refusing  to  escape 
by  treachery,  and  drinking  the  cup  of  poison  with  a  cheer- 
fulness not  uncommon  in  Athens,  but  with  a  greatness  of 
soul  which  no  Theramenes  could  emulate.  There  was  much 
in  this  "Socratic  method,"  but  we  do  not  connect  it  with  our 
own  time  and  country  very  closely. 

There  was,  however,  in  Boston,  forty  years  ago,  a  per- 
fect example  of  this  method,  so  far  as  it  was  instruction 
and  not  controversy,  and,  although  it  was  used  with  young 
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children,  and  but  a  small  school  of  them,  it  was  no  less 
noteworthy  in  its  way  than  the  larger  discourses  of  Plato's 
master .    Indeed  there  is  a  noted  instance  cited  by  Cicero 
in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  where  Socrates  himself  took  a 
small  boy,  pusio  quidam ,  the  slave  of  Meno,  and  drew  out 
of  him  by  skillful  questioning,  in  ten  minutes,  an  amount  of 
geometrical  knowledge  about  the  pons  asinorum  which  it  now 
requires  several  weeks  to  learn.    In  this  instance  Socrates 
proved  to  be  a  good  school-master,  and  also  maintained  his 
point  that  knowledge  is  reminiscence — discere  nihil  aliud 
sit  nisi  recordari;  or,  as  Jowett  puts  it,   "all  inquiry  and  all 
learning  is  but  recollection."   And  hence  Socrates  argued 
that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  "a  man  ought  to  live  al- 
ways in  perfect  holiness."    In  this  point  also  Mr.  Alcott 
(for  it  is  of  him  we  are  speaking)  agreed  with  Socrates,  and 
sought  to  convey  this  instruction  to  the  Boston  boys  and  girls 
whom  he  conversed  with  in  the  old  Masonic  temple  on  Tre- 
mont  street.    The  book  detailing  this  course  of  instruction, 
"Conversations  with  Children  on  the  Gospels,"  has  not  been 
republished  since  the  Daily  Advertiser  and  the  Boston  Couri- 
er put  it  in  their  purgatorial  and  expurgatorial  index  in  1837 
when  it  first  came  out.    But  an  earlier  book,  written  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  and  describing  the  beginning  of  the  Tem- 
ple school,  and  the  methods  pursued  there,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Roberts  in  a  fine  new  edition,  the  third.   The  first 
edition  appeared  in  1835,  and  the  second  in  1836;  the  pres- 
ent volume  was  to  have  come  out  in  1871 ,  but  has  been  de- 
layed by  some  scruples  of  Miss  Peabody's  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  methods  of  instruction  for 
young  children.    It  is  now  published,  with  her  entire  ap- 
proval, but  with  some  omissions  and  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  some  portions.    It  makes  a  volume  of  800  pages, 
and  describes  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in 
moral  and  mental  culture  ever  tried  in  Boston  or  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction  from  text- 
books and  by  recitation,  Mr.  Alcott  introduced  conversa- 
tions, readings  and  the  keeping  of  diaries,  which  he  had 
practiced  in  his  former  schools  in  Connecticut,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. . . . 

Mr.  Alcott  made  much  use  of  emblems,  parables,  alle- 
gories, etc.,  in  his  moral  instructions,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  familiarizing  his  pupils  with  literature  of  this  kind  he  in- 
troduced his  favorite  books,  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Krum- 
macher's  Parables  and  the  New  Testament  for  school  read- 
ings.   "The  Faery  Queen"  of  Spenser  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  Miss  Peabody,  who  about  this  time  published  a  short  prose 
version  of  that  poem  for  the  use  of  children.     Mr.  Alcott's 
thought  in  regard  to  such  teaching  was  thus  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  her: 

Emblems  I  have  found  to  be  extremely  attractive  and  in- 
structive to  children.    I  could  not  teach  without  them.    My 
own  mind  would  suffer,  were  it  not  nurtured  upon  ideas  in 
this  form;  and  spiritual  instruction  is  best  imparted  by 
these  means.    The  universal  spirit  flows  into  man  and  na- 
ture through  these  media;  and  sense  and  imagination  are  the 
faculties  that  receive  the  divine  stream,  --the  one  from  with- 
out, and  the  other  from  within,  — and  pour  it  upon  the  soul. 
The  manner  of  Jesus  and  of  Plato  is  authority,  were  any 
needed,  to  show  what  the  mind  requires  in  order  to  be  quick- 
ened and  renewed .    "Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto 
them."   Neither  should  the  teacher  of  spiritual  truth  nowa- 


days .    By  neglecting  this  mode  of  instruction,  we  have 
shorn  the  young  mind  of  its  beams .    We  have  made  it 
prosaic,  worldly.    We  have  stripped  Truth  naked,  instead 
of  allowing  her  to  clothe  herself  with  the  beautiful  associa- 
tions in  which  she  presents  herself  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood. 

Bunyan's  spiritual  romance  had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
books  read  by  Mr.  Alcott  in  his  childhood,  and  was  supple- 
mented, not  superseded,  by  Plato  and  Spenser.    The  first 
two  months  of  the  school  were  mostly  given  up  to  readings 
and  conversations  upon  conduct  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind.    "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  read  with  many  omissions 
and  some  paraphrase  of  the  text,  was  for  the  first  three 
months  the  greatest  favorite  in  school.    The  Bible  was  the 
next  favorite .    In  March,  1835,  the  test  being  put,  it  was 
found  that  the  scholars  were  less  willing  to  give  up  read- 
ings in  the  Bible  than  anything  else .    The  readings  in  the 
Bible  were  not  confined  to  particular  seasons,  but  were 
called  to  meet  the  occasions  of  the  moment,  as  was  Krum- 
macher,  which  was  taken  up  whenever  the  influence  of  his 
beautiful  spirit  was  needed  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
thought  on  hand.    Mr.  Alcott  also  read  to  them  the  Alle- 
gory of  the  Cave  from  Plato's  Republic,  which  they  them- 
selves explained,  and  which  they  admired  very  much;  and 
the  death  of  Socrates,  from  the  Phaedo,  which  called  forth 
their  tears,  and  was  only  second  in  effect  to  the  story  of 
the  Crucifixion.    At  first  there  was  some  trouble  with  the 
older  scholars,  who  affected  to  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  incidents  in  Krummacher;  but  when  they  found  after- 
ward that  they  had  included,  unawares,  some  of  the  stand- 
ard works  of  literature  in  what  they  called  Mr.  Alcott's 
"baby  stories,"  they  were  shamed  into  silence,  and  their 
next  step  was  to  endeavor  to  interest  themselves  as  much 
as  they  could,  in  the  spiritual  things,  that,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  became  more  and  more  attractive.    The 
method  of  punishment  adopted  was  also  emblematical  and 
even  vicarious,  and  deserves  Miss  Peabody's  complete 
statement .... 

It  requires  a  saint  and  a  philosopher  to  practice  this 
mode  of  discipline  with  children,  but  when  practiced  it 
must  be  effective .    The  school  in  which  it  was  the  role 
flourished  in  Boston  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  gave 
way  under  the  outcry  of  "blasphemy  and  nonsense"  which 
the  newspapers  raised  against  Mr.  Alcott,  on  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "Conversations  on  the  Gospels."   It  was  in  vain 
that  his  friends,  Mr.  Emerson,  Dr.  Channing,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Chandler  Robbins  and  others  came  to 
his  defense,  — the  Advertiser  and  the  Courier  united  against 
him,  and  his  school  was  ruined.    The  pupils  were  taken 
home,  the  books,  furniture  and  pleasant  ornaments  of  the 
Temple  school-room  were  seized  for  debt,  and  sold  under 
the  hammer,  and,  after  lingering  for  a  while  in  ungrateful 
Boston,  this  enthusiastic  Socrates  from  Connecticut  with- 
drew to  Concord  in  1840,  where  he  put  in  practice,  twenty 
years  afterward,  in  the  public  schools,  some  of  the  plans 
which  he  had  formed  and  tested  in  the  small  private  school 
described  by  Miss  Peabody.    It  was  in  the  summer  of  1887 
that  this  was  broken  up,  Miss  Peabody  herself  withdrawing, 
and  Margaret  Fuller,  who  had  also  been  an  assistant  in  the 
school,  remaining  but  a  short  time  connected  with  it. 
Doubtless  it  had  defects,  as  well  as  great  merits,  --but 
such  as  it  was,  there  has  been  nothing  to  surpass  it  since, 
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and  it  is  well  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole  generation, 
and  after  Miss  Alcott  has  reproduced  the  Temple  school 
in  one  of  her  popular  stories,  to  have  the  authentic  record 
of  it  again  brought  before  the  public  and  allowed  to  appeal 
to  new  readers  and  a  more  enlightened  spirit  in  education. 


(221) 
NEW  POEMS  BY  WHITTIER  AND  HOLMES 

In  Emerson's  "Hamatreya,"  he  makes  the  Earth  ask  in  a 
peculiar  song  (poets  compel  their  poor  old  mother  to  babble 
whatever  they  choose  to  put  in  her  mouth): 

Old  are  the  shores, 
But  where  are  old  men? 
I,  who  have  seen  much, 
Such  have  I  never  seen. 

If  Mother  Earth  were  looking  for  old  men  in  this  New 
World,  we  should  advise  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  the 
poets,  for,  though  none  of  them  have  yet  reached  the  years 
of  Sophocles,  who  lived  to  be  90  (Lucian  says  95),  they  do 
certainly  attain,  in  this  climate,  a  remarkable  longevity. 
The  elder  Dana  is  now  almost  87,  Charles  Sprague  83,  John 
Neal  81,  Bryant  almost  80,  Emerson  72,  Longfellow  67, 
Whittier  almost  67,  Holmes  65,  and  Street  61,  while  Low- 
ell, who  passes  for  one  of  the  younger  bards,  is  almost  56, 
and  Ellery  Channlng  is  a  year  older.    Of  those  who  are  de- 
parted, although  Poe  died  at  38,  and  Thoreau  at  44,  yet  Hal- 
leck  lived  to  be  72  and  Pierpont  to  be  80;  so  that  we  may 
safely  set  the  average  age  of  a  superior  poet  in  America  at 
three-score  and  ten;  to  which,  no  doubt,  those  who  are  now 
near  that  limit  will  attain. 

Whittier  and  Holmes  still  write  verses  frequently,  as  we 
know  by  their  occasional  poems,  like  those  at  the  Boston 
commemoration  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  Whittier  publishes 
a  volume  as  often  as  once  in  two  years,  and  sometimes 
yearly.    Dr.  Holmes  is  equally  facile  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  so  his  books  of  verse  do  not  appear  so  often,  nor,  in- 
deed, does  the  public  call  for  them  so  constantly  as  for 
Whittier's  and  Longfellow's.    Though  popular,  ever  since 
he  first  began  to  write,  he  has  not  been  so  popular  as  the 
others  with  whom  his  name  is  most  frequently  associated. 
It  is  the  disadvantage  of  a  brilliant  man,  who  can  do  many 
things  well,  to  be  less  considered  in  any  one  of  his  parts, 
than  a  man,  perhaps  of  less  gifts,  who  resolutely  restricts 
himself  to  a  single  muse,  and  does  not  flirt  with  the  whole 
sisterhood.    Dr.  Holmes  has  been  a  good  professor,  a  tak- 
ing lecturer,  an  unsurpassed  magazine-writer,  a  fair  novel- 
ist, a  sparkling  wit,  and  a  poet  of  much  grace  and  melody; 
and  though  these  talents  have  not  all  been  exercised  simul- 
taneously, they  have  served  to  distract  the  public  attention 
a  little  too  much  from  the  steady  force  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion which  made  their  exercise  attractive.    Mr.  Whittier, 
managing  his  one  talent  with  more  singleness  of  purpose, 
has  made  a  deeper  impression,  at  least  for  the  present  age. 

Whittier's  "Hazel  Blossoms"  are,  as  their  name  implies, 
the  later  flowering  of  his  genius;  yet  they  do  not  differ  wide- 
ly from  the  poems  he  has  been  publishing  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  --or  since  the  warlike  spirit  in  him  gave  way  to  the 
pensive  and  devotional .    At  all  times  he  has  ranked  high  as 
a  descriptive  poet,  --and  in  his  best  New  England  poems  he 


has  made  his  descriptions  rather  suggestions  than  pictures 
of  the  scenery  amid  which  his  life  has  been  passed.    Thus 
in  "The  Friend's  Burial,"  no  picture  of  the  woods  and  waters 
of  Seabrook,  where  Mrs.  Gove  spent  her  quiet  days,  could 
bring  the  scene  before  us  more  charmingly  than  Whittier's 
simple  lines: 

And  all  about  the  softening  air 

Of  new-born  sweetness  tells, 
And  the  ungathered  May-flowers  wear 

The  tint  of  ocean  shells, 
No  sound  should  break  the  quietude 

Alike  of  earth  and  sky; — 
O  wandering  wind  in  Seabrook  wood, 

Breathe  but  a  half -heard  sigh! 

Sing  softly,  spring-bird,  for  her  sake; 

And  thou  not  distant  sea, 
Lapse  lightly  as  if  Jesus  spake, 

And  thou  wert  Galilee . 

To  the  few  poems  of  his  own  which  this  volume  affords  us, 
Whittier  has  added  half  as  many  written  by  his  sister,  long 
since  dead,  which  resemble  his  own  much  as  a  sister  re- 
sembles a  brother,  and  are  commended  by  him  to  the  pub- 
lic with  touching  praise,  that  will  generally  be  accepted, 
whether  the  verses  may  quite  seem  to  deserve  it  or  not. 

Dr.  Holmes  commends  his  own  "Songs  of  Many  Seasons" 
in  a  pair  of  introductory  poems  that  indicate  a  greater  sen- 
sitiveness to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  reader 
than  so  practiced  a  writer  ought  to  feel.    Such  as  they  are, 
they  speak  for  themselves  and  need  no  apology.    No  living 
poet  can  write  better  of  their  kind,  — and  there  are  many 
kinds  among  them.    Poems  of  war  and  of  peace,  for  festi- 
vals and  for  funerals,  birth-day  poems,  class- supper 
poems;  the  verses  that  gave  a  finish  to  some  lecture,  or 
tipped  the  point  of  a  prose  chapter,  — these  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume.    Nearly  all  of  them  are  familiar,  and 
all  will  surprise  the  reader  who  thinks  he  knew  them  well, 
by  some  new  turn  of  thought  or  wit  that  he  had  not  observed 
in  reading  them  years  ago.    The  measures  are  varied,  but 
all  are  melodious;  the  comic  element  is  not  wanting  in  them, 
while  in  some  there  is  a  dignity  and  severity  of  style  which 
the  earlier  poems  of  Dr.  Holmes  never  exhibited.    Like 
Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes  is  conservative  in  his  publishing 
habits ,  and  does  not  wander  from  one  bookseller  to  an- 
other, — Osgood  issuing  both  the  volumes  we  have  been 
noticing. 


(222) 

EMERSON'S  PARNASSUS— A  REVIEW 

An  eminent  English  scholar  of  our  time,  Mr.  Donaldson, 
who  perhaps  knew  more  about  syntax  than  about  poesy,  once 
said:  "As  the  want  of  writing  materials  necessitates  the 
adoption  of  meter,  the  first  composition  in  any  language  is 
poetry.    Had  the  invention  of  writing  and  printing  been  co- 
eval with  the  first  beginnings  of  language,  we  should  never 
have  had  an  epic  poem ,  -  -perhaps  never  a  line  of  poetry  in 
the  world."   Considering  the  alarming  rate  at  which  versi- 
fying has  increased,  as  writing  and  printing  have  extended, 
among  men,  we  must  be  excused  for  doubting  Mr.  Donald- 
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son's  conjecture,  --in  which  he  seems  to  confound  the  true 
poet  with  the  mere  versifier.  With  far  more  truth  did  Tho- 
reau  say:   "Orpheus  does  not  hear  the  strains  which  issue 
from  his  lyre,  but  only  those  that  are  breathed  into  it;  for 
the  original  strain  precedes  the  sound,  by  as  much  as  the 
echo  follows  after."  For,  when  we  speak  of  poets,  we  do  not 
mean  merely  persons  who  can  make  verses,  but  those  who, 
along  with  a  certain  elevation  and  subtilty  of  thought,  have 
also  a  musical  mode  of  utterance,  --the  expression  natural- 
ly following  and  not  leading  the  thought.    Thus  Mr.  Emerson 
says  in  his  preface  to  "Parnassus,"  "Great  thoughts  insure 
musical  expressions."   Not  always,  unfortunately, --but  this 
is  the  rule.    Thoreau,  again,  goes  a  step  further,  and  says: 
"A  true  poem  is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  a  felicitous 
expression,  or  any  thought  it  suggests,  as  by  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  it .    Much  of  our  poetry  is  only  an 
unusual  precision  and  elasticity  of  speech."   This  latter  has 
its  merit,  but  it  lacks  inspiration.    Thus  Plato,  in  the  Phae- 
drus,  tells  us  that  "he  who,  without  the  madness  of  the 
muses,  approaches  the  gates  of  poesy,  under  the  persua- 
sion that,  by  means  of  art,  he  can  become  a  true  poet,  fails 
of  his  purpose,  while  his  poetry,  being  that  of  a  sane  man, 
is  cast  into  the  shade  by  poetry  of  such  as  are  mad." 

It  will,  no  doubt,  appear  to  many  readers  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son, in  his  selection  of  verses  for  "Parnassus,"  has  taken 
too  much  of  this  Platonic  poetry,  written  by  "such  as  are 
mad."   We  can  fancy  critics  reading  Channing's  "Flight  of 
the  Wild  Geese,"  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  won- 
dering why  in  the  world  such  trash  should  have  been  put  in; 
just  as  Coroner  Wakley  in  Parliament  "quoted  Wordsworth's 
poetry  in  derision,  and  asked  the  roaring  House  of  Commons 
what  that  meant,  and  "whether  a  man  should  have  a  public 
reward  for  writing  such  stuff?*"   Yet  how  many  methodical 
poets  would  it  take  to  compose  anything  so  good  as  this  about 
flying  through  the  air: 

Then  once  more  I  heard  them  say,  -- 
"'Tis  a  smooth,  delightful  road, 
Difficult  to  lose  the  way, 
And  a  trifle  for  a  load." 

It  was  probably  for  a  few  good  lines  like  these,  and  the  gen- 
eral breadth  of  vision  in  this  poem ,  that  it  was  selected;  and 
others  went  in  for  slighter  reasons.    "Some  poems,"  says 
Mr.  Emerson,  "I  have  inserted  for  their  historical  impor- 
tance; some  for  their  weight  of  sense;  some  for  single  coup- 
lets or  lines,  perhaps  even  for  a  word;  some  for  magic  of 
style;  and  I  have  admitted  verses  which,  in  their  structure, 
betray  a  defect  of  poetic  ear,  but  have  a  wealth  of  truth 
which  ought  to  have  created  melody."   Thus  we  may  sup- 
pose that  Willis's  "Lines  on  Leaving  Europe"  found  a  place 
on  account  of  this  one,  — 

He  comes  to  shore  who  sails  with  me; 

and  that  the  snatch  from  Grenville  Mellen's  "Bunker  Hill" 
is  preserved  on  account  of  the  line,  -- 

And  high  above  the  fight  the  lonely  bugle  grieves, 

which  perhaps  was  suggested  by  Campbell's  line, 

And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  pealed. 


This  word  lonely  reminds  us  that  among  the  misprints  in 
the  volume  is  one  on  page  59,  where  the  last  line  but  one 
of  a  sonnet  should  read: 

Along  her  lonely  path  of  luminous  air, 

and  not  lovely,  as  printed. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  poems  selected  for  us  by 
so  good  a  critic  as  Mr.  Emerson,  and  the  justice  of  his 
verdict  will  be  generally  (but  not  always)  accepted.    In 
dealing  with  the  more  famous  poets,  his  dictum  is  final, 
though  it  does  not  always  express  all  that  could  be  said. 
Thus  nothing  could  be  better  than  this: 

There  are  two  classes  of  poets, — the  poets  by  education 
and  practice,  these  we  respect;  and  poets  by  nature,  these 
we  love.    Pope  is  the  best  type  of  the  one  class:  he  had  all 
the  advantage  that  taste  and  wit  could  give  him,  but  never 
rose  to  grandeur  or  pathos.    Milton  had  all  its  advantages, 
but  was  also  poet  born.    Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Jonson 
(despite  all  the  pedantic  lumber  he  dragged  with  him), 
Herbert,  Herrick,  Collins,  Burns, --[are  types]  of  the 
other.    Then  there  are  poets  who  rose  slowly  and  wrote 
badly,  and  had  yet  a  true  calling,  and,  after  a  hundred 
failures,  arrived  at  pure  power;  as  Wordsworth,  encum- 
bered for  years  with  childish  whims,  but  at  last,  by  his 
religious  insight,  lifted  to  genius. . . .    I  think  Chaucer  has 
lines  of  more  force  than  any  English  writer  except  Shake- 
speare.   He  is  always  strong,  facile  and  pertinent,  and 
with  what  vivacity  of  style  through  all  the  range  of  his  pic- 
tures, comic  or  tragic!   He  knows  the  language  of  joy  and 
of  despair.    Of  Shakespeare  what  can  we  say,  but  that  he 
is  and  remains  an  exceptional  mind  in  the  world;  that  a 
universal  poetry  began  and  ended  with  him;  and  that  man- 
kind have  required  the  310  years  since  his  birth  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  his  supreme  genius?   I  should  like 
to  have  the  Academy  of  Letters  propose  a  prize  for  an  es- 
say on  Shakespeare's  poem,  "Let  the  Bird  of  Loudest  Lay," 
and  the  "Threnos"  with  which  it  closes.    I  consider  this 
piece  a  good  example  of  the  rule  that  there  is  a  poetry  for 
bards  proper  as  well  as  a  poetry  for  the  world  of  readers . 
This  poem,  if  published  for  the  first  time,  and  without  a 
known  author's  name,  would  find  no  general  reception. 
Only  the  poets  would  save  it . 

The  insertion  of  some  of  the  poems  in  this  collection 
will  probably  save  them  from  oblivion,  or  greatly  enhance 
their  value.    Thus,  Allingham 's  'Touchstone "  had  a  new 
charm,  when  Mr.  Emerson  first  read  it  in  public  and  ap- 
plied it  to  John  Brown,  15  years  ago;  and  Channing's  "Poet's 
Hope"  will  be  remembered  for  the  one  line  Mr.  Emerson 
quoted,  25  years  ago,  in  his  essay  on  Montaigne, 

If  my  bark  sinks,  tis  to  another  sea, 

A  portion,  only,  of  this  poem  is  printed  in  Parnassus,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Thoreau 's  "Inspiration."  Five  of  Tho- 
reau *s  poems  are  given,  eight  of  Channing's,  eight  of  Low- 
ell's, seven  of  Longfellow's,  three  of  Browning's,  three  of 
A.  H.  Clough's,  more  than  twenty  of  Tennyson's,  nearly 
thirty  of  Scott's,  more  than  forty  of  Wordsworth's,  and 
almost  ninety  of  Shakespeare's.    More  pages  are  cited 
of  Chaucer  and  Milton  than  of  any  other  poets,  except 
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Shakespeare,  because  several  long  extracts  are  made,  — the 
whole  of  "Comus,"  for  example.  From  Burns,  24  pieces  are 
taken;  from  Byron  34,  from  Shelley  only  two,  from  Moore 
nine,  from  Campbell  eight,  from  Coleridge  six,  from  South- 
ey  none,  from  Spenser  six,  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  three.    A 
few  poems  are  wrongly  ascribed,  as  for  example,   "A  Lyke- 
wake  Dirge"  to  Southwell.    "Mignonette,"  which  appeared  not 
long  since  in  The  Republican,  should  be  ascribed  to  G.  B. 
Bartlett,  a  Concord  poet,  and  not  so  indefinitely  as  it  is  in 
the  book.    There  are  about  180  poets  cited  in  all,  of  whom 
about  45  are  Americans.    None  of  Mr.  Emerson's  own 
verses  are  included,  which  is  a  great  loss,  none  of  Walt 
Whitman's,  of  Joaquin  Miller's,  of  the  Rossettis'  or  of 
Swinburne's.    Five  of  Bret  Harte's  poems  are  here,  and 
one  funny  poem  by  George  H.  Derby  (John  Phenix).    From 
Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  five  poems,  and  from  Mrs,  Ellen  Hooper 
four  are  selected;  from  William  Blake  three,  from  George 
Herbert  16,  from  Vaughan  one,  from  Whittier  two,  from 
Henry  Moore  two,  from  Matthew  Arnold  but  one,  --his 
"Thyrsis,"  which  commemorates  Clough.    From  Mrs„ 
Howe  two  poems  are  quoted,  from  Mr.  Wasson  two,  from 
John  Pierpont,  George  Lunt,  Mrs.  Julia  Dorr,  Dr.  Hedge, 
Mrs.  Prescott-Spofford,  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Forceythe  Will- 
son,  each  one.    Several  of  the  American  poems  were  first 
printed  in  the  Dial,  others  in  the  Atlantic.    The  longest  pas- 
sages from  Ellery  Charming  are  taken  out  of  "The  Wander- 
er," published  three  years  ago,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson. 

There  are,  in  all,  520  pages  of  verse  in  double  (octavo) 
columns,  and  about  40  pages  of  the  three  indexes.    Milton's 
"Comus"  occupies  16  pages,  so  that  the  volume  contains,  in 
all,  more  than  30  times  as  much  as  "Comus."   It  was  made 
up  largely,  but  not  wholly,  from  Mr.  Emerson's  blank- 
books,  into  which  he  has  been,  all  his  life,  copying  the  po- 
ems that  pleased  him.    A  few  may  have  been  selected  by 
others,  but  upon  all,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  Mr.  Emerson 
passed  judgment.    Some  of  the  excluded  poets  were,  per- 
haps, left  out  by  oversight,  and  in  a  new  edition,  which  is 
sure  to  be  called  for,  new  names  and  new  pieces  will  proba- 
bly be  added.    Although  many  of  the  poems  are  familiar  to 
most  good  readers,  others  will  be  quite  new,  and  the  whole 
collection  will  be  eagerly  sought  for .   If  Mr .  Emerson  would 
make  a  like  selection  of  good  prose,  it  would  increase  the 
public  obligation  to  our  most  eminent  American  poet  and 
thinker.    The  material  for  such  a  book  cannot  be  lacking 
among  his  papers.    "Parnassus"  is  published  by  J.  R.  Os- 
good &  Co. 


(223) 
WALT  WHITMAN  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD- 
INTERNATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  "poet  of  democracy,"  Walt  Whitman,  is  receiving 
very  marked  and  exceptional  attention  at  this  time;  in  Eng- 
land more  than  here,  but  also  here.    The  critics  abroad  are 
debating  him  as  if  he  were  an  undiscoverable  problem;  a 
manifestation  of  our  civilization  which  adds  unknown  quanti- 
ties to  the  reckoning  of  our  future .    In  America  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  necessity  of  considering  Whitman  meta- 
physically.   He  is  to  us  an  obvious  fact,  --not  a  problem, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Swinburne  is  esteemed  a  problem  by  his 
countrymen.    Had  England  produced  Whitman  and  America 


Swinburne,  we  should  perceive  riddles  for  the  sphinx.    It 
is  perfectly  natural,  however,  that  a  British  eye  should  be 
less  capable  of  a  philosophic  perception  of  Whitman's  natu- 
ralness and  fitness  in  his  surroundings,  than  we  are  of  see- 
ing Swinburne's  accurate  coherence  with  his.   We  can  appre- 
hend and  appreciate  both  sets  of  conditions;  it  is  their  mis- 
fortune to  see  us  in  imperfect  half-lights.    Perhaps,  intel- 
lectually, Walt  Whitman  has  received  a  truer  and  therefore 
higher  estimate  abroad  than  we  have  given  him .    He  is  too 
much  the  prophet  in  his  own  country;  his  gamut  is  too  much 
like  the  life  he  sings- -full  of  inharmonies;  he  gives  voice 
primitively  to  social  elements  that  we  decorously  hide;  his 
utterances  neighbor  our  aspirations  and  our  appetites  some- 
what too  crudely  and  rudely  to  let  us  give  him  honor  due . 
The  time  for  that  is  to  come. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  Great  Britain  he  has  found  a 
number  of  enthusiastic  eulogists,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent being  Swinburne,  who  is  nevertheless  at  the  opposite 
pole  from  Whitman,  --for  Whitman,  however  physical,  is 
not  erotic.    Rossetti  is  another  admirer,  and  has  published 
an  "expurgated"  edition  of  the  American's  poems;  Robert 
Buchanan  and  Prof.  Dowden  are  others.    These  all  meet 
the  sternest  rebuke  from  Peter  Bayne,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  who  has  taken  up  the  curious  idea  that  'to  accept 
Whitman  at  his  own  valuation  is  to  strike  despair  to  the 
hearts  of  all  those  [in  Great  Britain?]  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  democracy  means  dissolution,  and  that  the  con- 
summation of  freedom  means  an  exchange  of  the  genial 
bonds  and  decent  amenities  of  civilization  for  infra-bestial 
license."   Mr.  Bayne,  it  is  clear,  regards  the  author  of  the 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  with  horror  and  detestation,  but  does 
not  seem  to  know  much  about  him.    The  Spectator,  observ- 
ing the  fact,  remarks  that  Mr.  Bayne  misses  "the  only  ob- 
ject that  could  make  such  an  article  interesting."  The  point 
is,  what  makes  such  men  see  in  Whitman  the  true  poet  of 
democracy? — 'their  fault  has  not  usually  been  the  deifica- 
tion of  weakness  and  intellectual  sterility."  This  question 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  answered  by  Arthur  Clive,  in  an 
article  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  on  "Walt  Whitman, 
the  Poet  of  Joy." 

Mr.  Clive  is  a  lesser  man  than  Mr.  Bayne,  but  then  he 
has  studied  his  subject,  which  counterbalances  the  Scotch 
scholar's  advantages.    He  thinks  Whitman  "the  noblest  lit- 
erary product  of  modern  times,"  "not  only  a  poet,  but  a 
mystic,"  "who  looks  at  this  world  with  the  wondering  fresh- 
ness of  a  child,  and  to  the  world  beyond  with  the  gaze  of  a 
seer."   Mr.  Clive  analyzes  Whitman;  and  is  impressed  with 
his  cheerfulness,  his  exultation  in  man,  his  intimate  sense 
of  the  life  outside  of  this,  his  sympathy  for  all  nature,  — 
so  that  "often  we  think  one  of  the  elements  of  nature  has 
found  a  voice,  and  thunders  great  syllables  in  our  ears," 
--his  imaginative  delight  in  the  grand  work  of  his  country, 
his  emphasis  on  physical  happiness,  his  elemental  compas- 
sion and  impartiality.    And  we  pause  to  quote  here  what 
Mr.  Clive  is  moved  to  say  in  noting  Whitman's  elevation 
of  labor: 

In  our  own  country,  where  democratic  ideas  have  never 
leavened  the  whole  population,  in  which  republicanism  and 
the  sentiment  of  equality  are  more  a  conscious  effort  than 
well  understood  and  universally  recognized  principles,  the 
laboring  classes  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  as  many 
interesting  specimens  of  humanity  as  the  American  masses 
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can  supply.    Whitman  talks  frequently  of  their  fine  bearing, 
their  bold  and  kindly  manners,  the  look  they  have  as  of  men 
who  never  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  the  fluency 
of  their  conversation,  the  picturesque  looseness  of  their 
carriage,  the  freshness  and  energy  of  their  countenances. 
Could  any  Englishman  describe  the  laboring  classes  of  Eng- 
land in  those  terms?  In  the  carriage  of  the  English  working- 
man  there  may  be  stolidity  and  pluck,  but  certainly  no  pic- 
turesque looseness,  certainly  none  of  that  bold,  careless, 
frank,  audacious  disposition  which  Whitman  claims  for  his 
countrymen. 

One  can  easily  understand  how  this  feature  would  puzzle 
an  Englishman  wholly  unacquainted  with  America .    Whit- 
man's constant  exaltation  of  the  present—the  living  man  and 
moment — is  another  point  noted  by  Mr.  Clive,  who  shrewd- 
ly discerns  also  that  Whitman  is  too  conscious  of  his  natu- 
ralness to  be  perfectly  natural;  that  he  misses  the  working- 
man  by  the  very  effort  he  makes  to  reach  him: 

He  has  attained  honesty.    But  the  simplicity  which  would 
make  him  welcome  to  that  class  in  the  community  which  he 
more  particularly  affects,  he  has  not  attained.  The  common 
people,  whom  he  likes  most,  are  not  those  who  can  compre- 
hend or  care  for  his  poetry .    The  young  woodman  will  not 
be  as  ready  to  take  the  "Leaves  of  Grass"  with  him  as  Whit- 
man fondly  deems,  and  however  affected  by  the  charms  of 
"The  red-faced  girl,"  will  but  poorly  relish  the  Adamic  po- 
etry. ...   It  is  the  cultivated  classes  who  receive  and  recog- 
nize him,  and  it  is  to  them  that  he  is  beneficial.    "Gray- 
necked,  forbidding,  he  has  arrived  at  last  to  be  wrestled 
with  as  he  passes  for  the  solid  prizes  of  the  universe,"  but 
the  wrestlers  will  be  the  literary  man  and  the  scholar. 

This  seems  to  us  eminently  true.    Nobody  wants  Whitman 
except  the  thinker,  and,  for  the  thinker,  he  has  a  great  deal 
that  is  valuable .    Mr .  Clive  thinks  that  he  and  others  have 
dwelt  too  much  on  Whitman's  physical  side,  and  his  honor- 
ing of  common  things  and  men.    Who  wants  to  understand 
the  poet  should  read  the  "Democratic  Vistas,"  where  he  will 
find  "none  of  the  muscle  and  pluck  doctrine,  but  an  eager 
brooding,  anxious  pondering  over  and  statement  of  the  great 
problem  of  how  to  spiritualize  or  refine  the  gross,  crude, 
vulgar  American  mind,  with  its  wealth  of  material  power 
and  vigor,  and  of  mental  rapidity  and  cunning,  and  its  in- 
describable poverty  of  sweetness  and  truth."  We  cannot 
follow  Mr.  Clive  further,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  know  that 
such  estimate  is  made  abroad  of  one  whom  it  is  quite  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  in  his  native  land . 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Walt  Whitman  receives  no  honor  at 
home.    Since  Mr.  Emerson  first,  with  undoubtable  honesty, 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  power  of  this  "barbaric  yawp," 
Whitman  has  found  acceptance  with  many  good  critics;  the 
Atlantic  and  Harper's  have  opened  their  pages  to  him;  he 
has  delivered  a  poem  at  Dartmouth  and  one  for  the  Ameri- 
can institute .    Yet  it  remains  true  that  he  is  hardly  allowed 
a  place  in  our  literature;  his  name  is  not  in  our  collections 
of  biographical  data  for  the  obituarist's  use,  and  our  latest 
cyclopedia  of  American  literature,  that  gives  place  to  Will 
Carleton  and  Emerson  Bennett,  has  no  room  for  Whitman. 
No  publisher  will  issue  his  books,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
print  and  sell  them  himself,  --a  state  of  things  that  he  has 
got  to  feel  a  certain  pride  in,  which  it  is  not  very  hard  to 


understand.  As  stated  in  the  interesting  letter  concerning 
him  published  in  The  Republican,  last  spring,  his  entire 
writings  will  soon  be  published  in  this  way,  in  two  vol- 
umes; comprising  the  "Leaves  of  Grass"  as  before,  and 
"Two  Rivulets,"  composed  of  prose  and  verse  in  alterna- 
tion, and  containing  much  new  matter.    The  edition  will 
be  limited  to  a  hundred  copies,  but  Mr.  Whitman  should 
be  advised  not  to  break  up  the  forms,  for  the  demand  will 
exceed  that. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk,  from  Joaquin  Miller 
and  others,  about  Mr.  Whitman's  circumstances.    It  is 
hardly  decent  to  describe  him  as  a  neglected  martyr. 
The  simple  facts  are  pathetic  enough.    His  bodily  health, 
broken  by  his  years  of  work  in  the  hospitals  during  the 
war,  is  probably  gone  beyond  redemption;  troubled  with 
paralysis  and  a  grave  stomachic  affection,  he  has  the  use 
of  about  one-third  of  his  time,  the  rest  is  divided  between 
positive  suffering  and  passive  disability.    Yet  the  poet  is 
true  to  his  creed  of  joy;  keeps  up  good  spirits,  gets  out- 
of-doors  every  fair  day,  even  visits  other  places,  as  late- 
ly Baltimore  (where  he  was  the  only  poet  at  the  Poe  monu- 
ment dedication),  and  Washington.    He  is  a  noticeable  man 
anywhere,  with  his  magnificent  patriarchal  head  and  beard. 
He  lives  in  Camden,  N.J.,  with  a  brother,  not  yet  in  want, 
though  three  years  of  illness  and  enforced  idleness  have 
used  up  his  savings.    He  desires  and  hopes  to  subsist, 
his  remaining  years,  on  some  moderate  income  from  his 
books .    And  we  believe  that  his  countrymen  will  see  that 
his  moderate  ambition  is  gratified. 


(224) 

BRONSON  ALCOTT  AT  HOME— A  REPORT  ON  HIS 

WESTERN  TOUR 

The  Scriptures  are  generally  fulfilled,  sooner  or  later, 
but  there  are  some  exceptions, --and  sometimes,  having 
been  fulfilled  once,  they  are  afterward  set  aside.    The  text 
which  declares  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
among  his  own  people  is  true  enough  to  have  an  exception, 
now  and  then;  and  it  has  once  or  twice  happened  to  Mr . 
Alcott  to  prove  himself  an  exception.    Just  before  the  war, 
his  townsmen  of  Concord  discovered  that  he  had  learned 
the  true  secret  of  education,  and  could  be  of  some  service 
to  their  public  schools,  and  so  they  made  him  the  school 
superintendent.    It  was  a  place  of  more  honor  than  profit, 
and  of  more  labor  than  either — but  Mr.  Alcott  continued  to 
hold  it  four  or  five  years,  when  the  town  fathers  in  their 
wisdom  decided  that  they  had  exhausted  this  fountain,  and 
went  back  to  the  old-fashioned  pump-handle  again.    The 
schools  had  benefited  greatly  by  the  new  methods  and  the 
more  ideal  culture  introduced  by  Mr.  Alcott,  — but  the  war 
and  its  results,  material  and  social,  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
soon  obliterated  nearly  all  traces  of  this,  so  that  the  young 
people  of  the  town,  while  very  familiar  with  Miss  Alcott 
through  her  books ,  had  lost  their  connection  with  her  fa- 
ther and  his  mild  wisdom .    Suddenly  it  occurred  to  a  few 
persons  to  renew  during  the  past  summer  those  conversa- 
tions which  Mr.  Alcott  formerly  held  here,  at  the  houses 
of  his  friends.    The  experiment  was  tried,  and  it  succeed- 
ed beyond  all  expectation,  for  not  only  the  elderly  and 
middle-aged  people,  who  had  summered  and  wintered  Mr. 
Alcott  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  attended  the  conversations, 
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but  also  the  younger  generation  came  gradually  in,  and  that 
in  large  numbers,  so  that  the  houses  were  thronged  every 
week.    These  conversations,  which  began  early  in  June,  are 
still  going  on — the  sixteenth  having  taken  place  last  night. 
They  come  on  Sunday  evenings,  beginning  at  8  o'clock  and 
closing  at  10,  and  have  been  attended,  first  and  last,  by 
more  than  100  persons,  many  of  whom  have  taken  part  in 
the  conversations .    Perhaps  half  of  them  heard  Mr .  Alcott 
in  this  way  for  the  first  time,  since  he  has  given  few  con- 
versations in  Concord  for  ten  years  past. 

The  topics  of  these  sixteen  conversations  have  been  only 
thirteen  in  number,  for  three  of  them,  namely,  "Character," 
"Books"  and  "The  West,"  have  occupied  each  two  evenings. 
The  other  topics  have  been,  --naming  them  in  order  of  time, 
—  "Village  Influences,"  "Social  Life,"  "Immortality,"  "Man- 
ners," "Friendship,"  "Genesis"  (including  the  Darwinian 
and  Spencerian  theories  of  descent  and  evolution),  'Tem- 
peraments," "Public  Spirit,"  "Worship,"  and  "Freedom." 
They  have  been  held  at  ten  of  the  houses  in  the  village  of 
Concord  or  near  it,  and  have  been  free  to  all  who  chose  to 
come  in  without  any  special  invitation.   Mr.  Alcott  has  been 
the  principal  speaker,  but  many  others  have  spoken  at  some 
length,  — Mr.  Emerson,  for  example,  on  the  three  topics 
of  "Immortality,"  "Books,"  and  "Evolution," — Judge  Hoar 
on  "Friendship"  and  "Public  Spirit,"  and  several  ladies  on 
each  evening's  topic.   The  company  has  consisted  about  two- 
thirds  of  ladies, --among  them  some  who  are  still  at  school, 
or  have  but  lately  left  it.    There  have  been  various  degrees 
of  elevation  and  success  in  treating  of  these  themes,  but  Mr. 
Alcott  has  generally  kept  them  on  the  high  ideal  range  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  this  has  proved  attractive  to  his 
hearers,  young  and  old.    How  long  they  may  continue  no  one 
can  say,  --but  they  have  opened  to  the  people  of  the  village 
a  new  and  very  attractive  way  of  spending  their  Sunday  eve- 
nings, and  have  brought  Mr.  Alcott  into  direct  communica- 
tion once  more  with  the  younger  generation  of  his  towns- 
people . 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  informal  than  these  con- 
versations.   The  company,  most  of  whom  are  now  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other,  and  with  Mr.  Alcott  (though  by  no  means 
all),  collect  just  before  8  o'clock,  in  the  parlors  of  the 
house  at  which  the  conversation  is  appointed .    Mr .  Alcott 
occupies  an  arm-chair,  conveniently  placed,  and  speaks, 
with  or  without  some  brief  introduction  by  his  host,  — using 
no  notes,  but  in  the  ordinary  tone  and  manner  of  conversa- 
tion.   As  he  goes  on,  questions  are  asked  or  remarks  are 
made,  which  turn  the  current  of  his  discourse  in  one  direc- 
tion and  another  until  it  has  covered  a  broad  and  irregular 
field,  just  as  in  ordinary  table-talk.  Occasionally  he  reads 
a  passage  from  some  book  or  from  his  papers,  — but  this  is 
exceptional.    Almost  as  exceptional,  also,  is  debate  and 
dispute,  which  are  fatal  to  what  is  properly  called  conver- 
sation.   Now  and  then  some  polemical  person  appears,  and 
seeks  to  hold  an  argument,  --but  Mr.  Alcott  is  a  very  Pro- 
teus upon  such  occasions,  and  will  take  any  form  and  vacate 
any  premises,  major  or  minor,  rather  than  be  cornered  up 
to  a  dispute.    Sir  Henry  Wolton's  maxim,  Pruritus  disputandi 
scabies  ecclesiae,  which  that  pious  wit  directed  in  his  will 
should  be  put  upon  his  monument,  has  been  accepted  as  a 
warning  for  Mr.  Alcott 's  church,  and  he  carefully  avoids 
the  Scotch  friction  of  controversy .    Occasionally  this  leads 
to  some  vagueness  and  perplexity  of  statement,  --but  the 
clew  can  be  found  by  such  as  hold  or  feel  after  the  thread, 


and  do  not  insist  upon  being  dragged  along  by  ropes ,  or 
persuaded  by  "pitch-forks  and  the  cry  of  fire,"  as  Emer- 
son says .    There  is  always  more  or  less  anecdote  and  nar- 
ration, and  in  the  two  last  conversations,  on  'Tendencies 
of  Thought  in  the  West,"  there  has  been  more  than  usual 
of  this,  because  Mr.  Alcott  has  related  incidents  of  his 
tours  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in  recent 
years,  and  given  sketches  of  the  organizations  which  he 
found  there,  such  as  the  Philosophical  society  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris at  St.  Louis,  the  Plato  club  of  Dr.  Jones  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  the  "Friends  in  Council"  at  Quincy,  111.,  the 
"Round  Table"  at  Dubuque,  and  the  various  fraternities 
and  associations  that  exist  among  advanced  thinkers  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Ohio.    Something  of  this  has 
been  communicated  to  The  Republican  from  time  to  time, 
but  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  this  detailed  state- 
ment, made  by  one  of  its  members,  concerning  the  Illi- 
nois "Friends  in  Council."   It  was  read  by  Mr.  Alcott  at 
his  conversation  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  was  heard 
with  great  interest  as  describing  a  novel  combination  of 
the  ideal  and  the  practical: 

FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL 

In  the  November  of  1866,  twelve  ladies  met  in  a  private 
parlor  in  Quincy,  HI.,  for  weekly  readings .    They  chose 
for  their  first  text- book  Lecky's  History  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe,  a  study  which  occupied  them  sixteen  weeks.    The 
remaining  ten  weeks  to  July  were  given  to  Mrs.  Child's 
Progress  of  Religious  Ideas.    Encouraged  by  the  intellec- 
tual gain  and  pleasure  derived  from  these  meetings,  they 
came  together  again,  with  increased  numbers,  in  October, 
1867,  and  spent  the  two  following  winters  in  reading  and 
discussing  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.    Finding  that  others 
wished  to  join  the  circle,  and  that  the  interest  manifested 
by  all  was  of  a  sincere  and  enduring  character,  it  was  de- 
cided, in  1869,  to  effect  a  permanent  organization.    Ac- 
cordingly, a  formal  meeting  was  held,  a  constitution  was 
adopted  and  "Friends  in  Council"  christened.   The  pleasant 
suite  of  rooms  which  the  society  now  occupies  were  then 
first  secured  and  tastefully  furnished .    The  thought  for  the 
first  year  was  mainly  on  questions  bearing  directly  upon 
domestic  comfort  and  character.    The  following  subjects 
were  among  those  considered:   "The  Genius  of  Housekeep- 
ing," 'Our  Relations  to  our  Servants,"  'Co-operation  in 
the  Laundry,"  "The  Waste  of  Vitality,"  "How  Far  is  It 
Proper  to  Use  Authority  in  Benevolent  Enterprises?"  "The 
First  Causes  of  Character,"  "The  Physiology  of  Sleep, 
Dress,  Food,  Exercise,"  "Relation  of  Labor  to  Happi- 
ness." Original  papers  were  read  on  Education,  Fiction, 
its  Use  and  Abuse,  Mental  and  Moral  Excitement.    In  the 
second  and  third  years,  the  attention  of  the  members  was 
attracted  to  Cousin's  History  of  Philosophy.    They  read  it 
slowly  and  with  care,  talking  about  it  much,  studying  but 
a  few  pages  at  a  time,  turning  back  sometimes  to  review. 
The  Friends,  as  they  came  to  their  weekly  Council,  be- 
came conscious  that  they  were  acquiring  greater  facility 
in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  that  they  had  more 
thoughts  to  express.    Essays  were  read  from  Proctor, 
Tyndall,  Spencer,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle.    Original  pa- 
pers were  given  on  Neo-Platonism,  American  Politics, 
the  Philosophy  of  Hegel,  Daedalus,  Church  Architecture, 
and  on  the  Philosophy  of  Living.  From  a  gentleman  in  New 
York  a  gift  of  eighty  volumes  was  received,  the  nucleus  of 
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the  library.    During  these  two  winters,  Mr.  Alcott,  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Dr.  Jones  of  Jacksonville  met  with  the  society, 
directing  and  encouraging  its  efforts  with  words  of  counsel. 
The  influence  of  the  pleasant  conversations  held  at  this  time 
is  still  apparent  to  those  who  listened  to  them .    The  words 
then  uttered  seemed  to  possess  a  vitality  capable  of  continu- 
ous unfolding.    Now  in  this  phase,  now  in  that,  they  came 
back,  to  be  pondered  over  again  and  again,  constantly  lead- 
ing the  mind  outward  to  fresh  perceptions  of  truth  and  beauty. 
Thus  far  the  work  of  the  society  had  been  entirely  voluntary . 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1872,  it  was  decided  that  the  efforts 
should  be  more  general,  and  each  member,  in  turn,  was  re- 
quested to  furnish  exercises  for  an  afternoon.    In  the  choice 
of  subjects  full  liberty  was  given  to  individual  taste.  In  this 
way  the  Friends  became  still  better  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other.   Special  characteristics  of  mind  developed  them- 
selves, while  the  variety  of  topics  chosen  showed  that  the 
philosophic  studies  of  the  previous  year  had  not  restricted 
the  vision  to  one  set  of  ideas,  but  had  opened  the  doors  and 
windows  for  a  wider  outlook.    One  member  read  Buckle's 
History  of  Civilization  for  the  benefit  of  all,  presenting  the 
substance  in  abstract.    Later,  Mill's  Political  Economy  was 
given  in  the  same  way.    Both  of  these  books  called  forth 
much  pleasant  discussion  and  comment.    In  1873,  it  was 
the  unanimous  desire  to  begin  the  study  of  Art.    The  field 
thus  entered  afforded  constant  delight  and  refreshment,  and 
tempted  the  society  to  linger  long.    Two  years  were  devot- 
ed almost  exclusively  to  that  subject,  painting  and  sculpture 
being  the  departments  more  particularly  considered.    His- 
torical essays  upon  the  various  schools  and  artists  were 
given,  while  Kugler,  Winckelmann,  Tyrwhitt,  Vasari,  Fu- 
sel! and  other  authorities  were  read  in  connection.    Some 
of  the  Friends  who  were  absent  in  Europe  aided  by  letters, 
and,  upon  their  return,  gave  the  results  of  their  personal 
observations .    Among  shorter  articles  which  interested  us 
especially,  were  the  sculptor  stories:  "Key  to  all  Mytholo- 
gies," and  Carpenter's  lecture  on  the  Unconscious  Action  of 
the  Brain.    During  the  past  year  Goethe's  works  have  been 
the  topic  of  discussion,  considered  in  the  three  departments 
of  poetry,  romance  and  science.    As  the  Friends  in  Council 
assemble  from  week  to  week,  many  subjects  are  brought  be- 
fore them,  some  of  a  temporary  character,  more  of  impor- 
tant interest  to  all.    Looking  back  at  the  meetings  that  are 
passed,  each  one  seems  to  bear  a  mark  peculiarly  its  own, 
molded  and  shaped  by  the  thought  it  suggests.    The  amount 
of  good  realized  in  different  minds  varies,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  their  power  of  apprehending  and  assimilating  the 
subject  matter  presented,  but  to  all  there  is  some  gain  from 
the  social  and  intellectual  sympathy  awakened  by  the  meet- 
ings .    The  natural  friction  excited  by  the  contact  of  many 
minds  produces  a  more  healthful  incentive  to  right  opinion 
than  can  be  obtained  by  solitary  study.    Although  the  society 
has  never  directly  sought  to  extend  its  influence,  two  branch- 
es have  sprung  up  spontaneously.   "Friends  in  Council  No.  2" 
of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  "Friends  of  Council  No.  3"  of 
Berlin,  Wisconsin,  are  doing  a  work  similar  to  the  present 
organization  in  Quincy. 

Mr .  Alcott  also  spoke  of  the  organizations  at  Dubuque  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  of  that  city  had  taken  an  active 
part,  and  of  the  influence  exerted  by  these  and  other  like- 
minded  persons  all  through  the  Northwest.    At  the  conver- 
sation last  night,  he  spoke  more  particularly  of  Wisconsin, 
and  what  he  found  there,  --of  the  university  at  Madison;  the 


missionary  activity  of  a  Welch  minister  (Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  of  Janesville)  and  his  associates,  who  publish  a  jour- 
nal called  "The  Liberal  Worker";  of  the  millionaire  at  Ke- 
nosha who  maintains  a  church  and  a  library  for  the  public, 
and  has  offered  $500  to  any  town  that  will  add  $500  there- 
to, and  maintain  a  public  library,  --and  of  other  interest- 
ing persons  and  things .    As  an  illustration  of  the  religious 
liberality  which  he  found  wherever  he  went,  he  said  that, 
in  his  last  journey  through  the  Northwest,  six  months  had 
been  spent,  and  that  he  had  spoken  in  churches  nearly 
every  Sunday  during  that  time,  — and  in  the  pulpit  of  every 
denomination  except  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic.   He  had  addressed  Episcopalian  Sunday  schools,  and, 
one  Sunday,  had  spoken  in  a  Baptist  pulpit  in  the  morning, 
to  an  Episcopalian  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
a  Presbyterian  pulpit  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day .    In 
several  cities  he  had  found  free  churches,  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  any  sect,  but  composed  of  men  from  half  a  doz- 
en sects  coming  together  in  harmony.    An  example  of  this 
was  seen  at  Rockford,  III.,  where  Dr.  Kerr,  a  Scotchman 
of  learning  and  liberality,  has  gathered  a  large  church, 
which,  though  not  Unitarian,  has  drawn  in  the  original 
Unitarians  of  Rockford  with  many  of  other  sects,  and  now 
he  speaks  to  large  congregations,  the  members  of  which 
agree  in  spirit  if  not  in  creed.    Mr.  Alcott  thinks  that 
more  of  this  liberality  exists  in  the  West  than  in  New 
England,    ft  was  suggested,  however,  that  as  the  lode- 
stone  infallibly  finds  all  the  iron  ore  in  its  neighborhood, 
so  Mr.  Alcott,  who  is  a  traveling  magnet,  discovers  more 
liberality  and  idealism  than  another  person  would  encoun- 
ter. 

Among  the  hearers  at  these  conversations  have  been  a 
few  who  attended  those  held  by  Mr.  Alcott  in  Concord  and 
Lexington  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  this  meth- 
od of  instruction  was  novel  in  this  country,  though  it  had 
been  practiced  by  Coleridge  and  others  in  Europe.    About 
that  period  Margaret  Fuller  also  began  to  teach  in  this 
way,  chiefly  among  those  of  her  own  sex.    At  the  West, 
conversations  and  parlor-lectures  seem  to  be  growing  in 
favor,  and  are  now  more  common,  perhaps,  than  in  New 
England.    Mr.  Alcott  may  be  said  to  have  originated  this 
whole  method  as  it  now  exists  in  America,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  him  practicing  it  in  his  own  town  and  among 
those  who  have  not  always  perceived  the  genius  that  in- 
spired his  best  utterances.    Like  all  men  of  intellect  and 
sentiment,  he  has  his  successes  and  his  failures,  and 
does  not  always,  nor  with  much  regularity,  sustain  the 
elevation  that  he  often  reaches.    He  has  to  contend,  also, 
against  this  difficulty,  partly  of  his  own  creation,  --that  he 
and  others  have  so  long  been  educating  their  contemporar- 
ies in  the  better  thought  of  idealism,  that,  at  last,  much 
of  what  they  say  and  repeat  has  grown  so  familiar  to  the 
public  ear  as  to  seem  almost  trite.    This  is  more  apt  to 
be  the  case  in  New  England  than  at  the  West,  where  the 
charm  of  novelty  certainly  has  added  something  to  the 
warmth  of  Mr.  Alcott 's  reception.    But  the  impression 
produced  by  these  recent  Concord  conversations  is  proof 
that  it  is  not  alone  novelty  that  attracts,  but  the  steady 
and  lucid  emanation  of  high  thought  from  a  mind  to  which 
it  is  peculiarly  native .    This  gives  a  pleasure  that  many 
do  not  appreciate  at  all,  and  that  few  care  to  enjoy  long 
at  a  time;  but,  in  a  well-directed  conversation,  it  may  be 
so  combined  with  other  forms  of  instruction  and  entertain- 
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ment,  as  to  perpetuate  its  charm  without  repelling  even  the 
prosaic  or  any  but  those  hopelessly  dull  or  frivolous.    It  Is 
possible  that  evenings  thus  occupied  may  yet  supplement,  If 
they  do  not  replace,  those  now  devoted  to  the  lyceum,  the 
reading- club,  or  the  card -party. 


(225) 

A  POET'S  COLLECTION  OF  POEMS:   WHITTIER'S 

SONGS  OF  THREE  CENTURIES 

The  making  of  poetical  miscellanies,  similar  to  this  lat- 
est one  by  the  poet  Whittier,  is  as  ancient,  almost,  as  the 
art  of  printing  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  it  long  pre- 
ceded printing.  Indeed,  these  collections  were,  at  first,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  in  many  instances,  merely  the  verses 
copied  into  a  commonplace  book  for  the  convenience  in  ref- 
erence of  some  scholar.    One  of  the  first  ever  printed  in 
England  was  'Tottel's  Miscellany"  of  "Songs  and  Sonnettes 
written  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Henry  Howard,  late 
earl  of  Surrey,  and  others,"  which  first  appeared  (1557)  in 
the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary,  seven  years  before  Shakespeare 
was  born.    From  this  volume  Mr.  Whittier  has  taken  a  few 
poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  but  he  has  omitted  to  copy  a 
poem  by  Lord  Thomas  Vaux,  better  than  the  one  which  opens 
these  "Songs  of  Three  Centuries ."   Lord  Vaux  (the  date  of 
whose  death  is  given  five  years  too  early  by  Mr.  Whittier) 
was  the  grandson  of  a  Lancastrian  knight,  who  died  fighting 
for  Henry  VI.  and  Queen  Margaret  at  Tewksbury,  and  was 
himself  both  a  statesman  and  a  poet.  His  most  famous  piece 
is  that  from  which  Shakespeare  makes  the  grave-digging 
clown  quote  in  Hamlet,  murdering  it  as  he  sings: 

In  youth  when  I  did  love,  did  love, 
We  thought  it  was  very  sweet,  etc. 

What  Lord  Vaux  really  wrote  was: 

I  loathe  that  I  did  love, 

In  youth  that  I  thought  sweet; 
As  time  requires  for  my  behove, 

Methinks  they  are  not  meet. 

My  lusts  they  do  me  leave, 

My  fancies  all  be  fled; 
And  tract  of  time  begins  to  weave 

Gray  hairs  upon  my  head . 

For  age  with  stealing  steps 

Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch; 
And  lusty  life  away  she  leaps, 

As  there  had  been  none  such. 


The  harbinger  of  death, 

To  me  I  see  him  ride; 
The  cough,  the  cold,  the  gasping  breath, 

Doth  bid  me  to  provide 

A  pickax  and  a  spade, 

And  eke  a  shrouding  sheet, 
A  house  of  clay  for  to  be  made, 

For  such  a  guest  most  meet. 


So  here  the  bared  skull 

By  whose  bald  sign  I  know 
That  stooping  age  away  shall  pull 

What  youthful  years  did  sow. 

For  beauty  with  her  band 

These  crooked  cares  hath  wrought, 

And  shipped  me  into  the  land 

From  whence  I  first  was  brought. 

Instead  of  this  curious  old  piece,  which  Tottel  entitles, 
"The  aged  lover  renounceth  love,"  Mr.  Whittier  begins  his 
volume  with  a  more  commonplace  but  also  more  agreeable 
poem  of  Lord  Vaux  entitled  "Thought."  Then  follow  Stern- 
hold's  "The  Lord  descended  from  above,"  some  verses  of 
Surrey  and  Wyatt,  Marlowe's  "Passionate  Shepherd,"  with 
Raleigh's  reply;  other  verses  ascribed  to  Raleigh,  two  son- 
nets of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  part  of  (Spenser's  or)  Matthew 
Roydon's  lament  for  Sidney,  and  a  couple  of  pages  of  Spen- 
ser's undoubted  poetry.    From  these  and  such  as  these  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  come  down  to  John  Hay, 
Joaquin  Miller,  Nora  Perry,  Laura  C.  Redden  and  Richard 
W.  Gilder  in  the  later  pages  of  the  volume,  --writers  such 
as  Tottel's  authors  were  300  years  ago,  and  who  will  be 
preserved  for  posterity  in  this  collection  even  if  their  own 
books  should  not  happen  to  survive .    The  range  is  a  wide 
one,  and  the  number  of  poems  printed  is  large  enough  to 
give  a  great  variety. 

Such  collections,  large  and  small,  are  now  very  com- 
mon, and  it  is  worth  noticing,  as  Mr.  Whittier  does  in  his 
preface,  that  Bryant  and  Emerson  have  preceded  him  with 
thicker  volumes  of  this  kind.    So  did  Mr.  Longfellow,  years 
ago,  with  a  volume  of  translations  from  the  continental  lan- 
guages: "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe."    Mr.  Whittier 
scarcely  admits  any  translations,  confining  himself  to  Eng- 
lish and  American  authors.    Of  course,  in  reading  the  book, 
the  first  comparison  will  be  with  Mr.  Emerson's  "Parnas- 
sus," published  last  year.    It  is  much  smaller  than  that  vol- 
ume, which  contained  522  pages  of  verse  and  more  than  70 
of  index.    "Three  Centuries  of  Song"  contains  342  pages  of 
verse  and  less  than  40  of  index. ...    He  gives  a  liberal  space 
to  American  poets,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  the  new 
arrivals,  among  them  Mrs.  Whitney,  Aldrich,  Stedman, 
Winter,  Nora  Perry,  Mrs.  Moulton,  Hayne  and  Richard  W. 
Gilder.    Whittier *s  own  pieces  are  "The  Eve  of  Election," 
"The  Grave  by  the  Lake,"  "In  School-Days,"  "Laus  Deo," 
"My  Birthday,"  and  "The  Vanishers."   Mr.  Whittier  ac- 
knowledges the  assistance  of  Lucy  Larcom  in  the  work  of 
compilation,  and  selects  two  of  her  poems  for  his  pages. 
In  regard  to  his  manner  of  making  choice  he  says  in  his 
preface,  among  other  good  things: 

The  canons  of  criticism  are  by  no  means  fixed  and  in- 
fallible; and  the  fashion  of  poetry,  like  that  of  the  world, 
passeth  away.    Not  only  every  age,  but  every  reader,  holds 
the  right  of  private  judgment.    It  would  be  very  difficult  for 
any  literary  inquisitor-general  to  render  a  good  reason  for 
condemning  as  a  heretic  the  man  who  finds  the  'Castle  of 
Indolence"  pleasanter  reading  than  the  "Faerie  Queene," 
who  prefers  Cowper  to  Dryden,  Scott  to  Byron,  and  Shel- 
ley to  Scott;  who  passes  by  Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh"  to  take 
up  Clough's  "Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,"  who  thinks  Em- 
erson's "Threnody"  better  than  Milton's  "Lycidas,"  and 
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who  would  not  exchange  a  good  old  ballad  or  a  song  of  Burns 
for  the  stateliest  of  epics.    In  dealing  with  contemporary 
writers  I  have  found  myself  embarrassed  by  the  very  large 
number  of  really  noticeable  poems,  many  of  which,  although 
in  my  own  estimation  vastly  better  than  those  of  the  versi- 
fiers, I  have  been  compelled  to  omit  solely  from  lack  of 
space . 

Of  course  none  of  us  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Whittier's  taste  in  making  all  the  selections,  but  most  of 
them  are  such  as  any  poet  would  have  taken.  In  reading  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Parnassus,"  however,  one  feels  that  he  is  read- 
ing not  only  poetry  (better  or  worse,  as  the  case  may  be), 
but  a  running  critique  on  poetry  which  the  very  manner  of 
selection  implies.    In  Mr.  Whittier's  book  this  element  is 
wanting,  and,  moreover,  we  notice  that  he  draws  from  a 
narrower  and  less-varied  reading,  and  relies  more  upon 
selections  already  made  to  his  hand  than  upon  the  original 
sources  in  the  poets*  own  books.    He  has  done  a  good  serv- 
ice by  inserting  what  Mr.  Emerson,  from  delicacy,  left 
out--some  of  the  Concord  poet's  best  verses.    Here,  for 
instance,  are  those  matchless  lines: 

TO  EVA 

O  fair  and  stately  maid,  whose  eyes 
Were  kindled  in  the  upper  skies 

At  the  same  torch  that  lighted  mine; 
For  so  I  must  interpret  still 
Thy  sweet  dominion  o'er  my  will, 

A  sympathy  divine . 

Still  let  me  blameless  gaze  upon 
Features  that  seem  at  heart  my  own; 

Nor  fear  those  watchful  sentinels, 
Who  charm  the  more  their  glance  forbids, 
Chaste -glowing  underneath  their  lids, 

With  fire  that  draws  while  it  repels . 

Mr.  Whittier  has  changed  the  title  of  another  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's poems  (unless  the  author  himself  did  so),  "Thine  Eyes 
Still  Shined,"  which  here  stands  "Still  Shone."  We  wish  he 
had  quoted  at  least  a  portion  of  that  remarkable  "Ode  to 
Beauty,"  commencing: 

Who  gave  thee,  O  Beauty, 
The  keys  of  this  breast,  -- 

Too  credulous  lover 
Of  blest  and  unblest? 

and  containing  the  lines,  -- 

Love  drinks  at  thy  fountain 
False  waters  of  thirst. 

Jones  Very,  the  Salem  poet,  has  two  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion different  from  the  two  in  "Parnassus."    Miss  Phelps 
also  has  two  poems,  Mrs.  Thaxter  two,  Nora  Perry  two, 
and  Miss  Preston,  Mrs.  Spofford  and  Miss  Mary  Prescott, 
each  one.    Here  also  are  Mrs.  Sewall's  "Why  thus  Long- 
ing?" and  Miss  Anne  Whitney's  "Bertha,"  with  numerous 
other  single  poems  for  the  preservation  of  which  many 
readers  will  be  grateful.    So  shall  we  all  be,  for  the  whole 
book,  which  is  elegantly  printed  by  Osgood. 


(226) 
WALT  WHITMAN'S  FOOUSH  FRIENDS 

Walt  Whitman's  friends,  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
need  to  be  warned  not  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  — and 
of  the  old  man  himself.    As  we  have  sufficiently  set  forth, 
Whitman,  having  ruined  his  health  by  self-sacrificing  hos- 
pital labor  in  our  war,  has  no  means  of  living  except  such 
as  he  derives  from  the  sale  of  his  books.    The  publishers 
don't  want  to  take  them  in  bulk,  because  there's  no  market 
for  them;  the  magazines  dont  seize  upon  the  individual 
rhapsodies,  because  their  readers  have  no  appetite  for 
them,  — in  short,  the  wide  matter-of-fact  public  doesnt 
want  Whitman  at  all,  and  the  narrow  aesthetic  public  is 
satisfied  with  a  very  little  of  him;  probably  among  a  hun- 
dred literary  people  it  would  be  hard  to  find  ten  who  can 
assimilate  Whitman  and  be  fructified  by  his  "barbaric 
yawp  "--as  he  admirably  characterizes  his  own  utterances. 
Nobody  is  to  blame  for  this;  it  is  worth  recognizing  as  a 
fact,  and  that  is  the  way  we  have  recognized  it.    The  in- 
nate sweetness,  nobility  and  high  purpose  of  the  man,  con- 
sidered together  with  what  seems  to  us  his  genuine  and 
powerful  voicing- -in  however  rude  strains,  disowning  and 
defiant  of  form — of  the  free  American  spirit,  --these  quali- 
ties appeal  for  sympathy  and  practical  aid  from  his  country- 
men .    But  over  the  water  the  poverty  of  Walt  Whitman  has 
aroused  the  exuberant  Robert  Buchanan  to  a  pitch  of  rhe- 
torical frenzy.    Take  his  letter  in  the  London  Daily  News 
for  evidence,  and  you  would  suppose  the  poet  an  object  of 
deliberate  and  relentless  persecution  on  the  part  of  inferior 
and  envious  souls,  whom  he  characterizes  as  '^denizens  of 
the  Bostonian  pond  or  farm-rail,"  "little  New  England  song- 
sters," etc.    And  Emerson,  "that  other  eagle  of  American 
literature,  aquiline  of  breed,  but  born  and  degenerated  in 
captivity,"  he  "utters  no  word  of  warning  or  of  sympathy," 
etc . ,  when  his  "noble  and  reverberatory  voice "  "should 
be  heard  for  the  vindication  of  the  honor  of  America,  now 
likely  to  be  tarnished  eternally  by  the  murder  of  its  only 
remaining  prophet."   Is  not  this  rich?   Mr.  Rossetti,  too, 
appeals  to  Whitman's  countrymen  to  "exhibit  the  fruits  of 
a  late  repentance," — repentance,  we  suppose,  for  the  sin 
of  failing  to  appreciate  the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Whitman 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  Mr.  Rossetti  does.    Mr.  Whitman 
himself,  we  are  led  to  infer  from  certain  items  and  arti- 
cles in  the  local  New  Jersey  papers,  feels  that  he  has  suf- 
fered an  unjust  intellectual  ostracism,  and  some  of  his 
friends  here  have  been  somewhat  warm  in  their  expres- 
sions about  the  matter;  but  none  of  them  have  gone  wild 
over  it,  like  Buchanan.    For  ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Whitman  deserves  more  money  and  more  fame  than 
he  has  at  present;  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  gets  the  money 
now,  and,  in  any  event,  he's  sure  of  the  fame,  though 
very  likely  it  wont  come  till  he's  "a  blessed  and  wander- 
ing ghost." 


(227) 
A  VISIT  TO  WALT  WHITMAN,  THE  GOOD  GRAY  POET 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  when  that  illustrious  states- 
man and  Christian,  Secretary  Harlan  of  Iowa,  turned  Walt 
Whitman  out  of  his  little  clerkship  in  the  department  of  the 
interior  at  Washington,  one  of  his  eager  young  friends, 
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Mr.  O'Connor,  printed  a  warm  defense  of  Whitman,  in  which 
he  termed  him  'the  good  gray  poet."   Whitman  was  then  but 
46  years  of  age,  or  a  little  older  than  Thoreau  was  when  he 
died  in  1862,  but  he  had  already  begun  to  wear  the  grizzled 
beard  and  silvering  locks  that  have  become  almost  the  badge 
of  American  poets,  since  Dana  and  Bryant  and  Longfellow 
have  worn  them  so  many  years .    Emerson,  almost  alone 
among  the  elder  poets,  has  avoided  the  medieval  beard  and 
the  insignia  of  old  age--but  even  he,  when  73  years  old, 
as  he  will  be  next  month,  will  have  laid  aside  much  of  that 
youthful  and  alert  air  that  so  long  have  marked  him  among 
men  and  poets.    The  story  of  Tithonus  is  still  a  parable  of 
the  poet,  --he  is  immortal  in  his  love,  but  loses  with  years 
the  freshness  of  his  life,  and,  at  last,  implores  the  goddess 
who  made  him  happy  to  discharge  him  from  her  service  and 
grant  him  repose  among  the  dead,  -- 

Thou  see  st  all  things --thou  wilt  see  my  grave, 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty,  morn  by  morn; 
I,  earth  in  earth,  forget  these  empty  courts, 
And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 

Now  that  Whitman  has  come  almost  to  his  57th  birthday 
(he  was  born  at  West  Hills,  Long  Island,  May  31,  1819), 
and  has,  for  some  time,  been  a  confirmed  invalid,  he  has 
assumed  more  entirely  the  grayness  that  was  ascribed  to 
him,  and  were  he  inclined  to  complain,  like  Tithonus,  he 
might  sigh  forth,  in  remembering  his  former  free  and  joy- 
ous life,  of  which  his  verses  are  so  full,  and  contrasting  it 
with  his  present  retirement,  — 

Alas  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man, 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice, 
Who  madest  him  thy  chosen,  that  he  seemed 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  god . 

How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine? 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds . 
...  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 
Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 
A  white-haired  shadow,  roaming  like  a  dream 
The  ever  silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Far-folded  mists  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn. 

But,  like  Thoreau  in  his  later  months  of  illness  and  retire- 
ment, Whitman,  though  graver  than  formerly,  is  none  the 
less  cheerful,  and  has  no  complaints  or  reproaches  against 
the  Muse  or  against  the  power  that  rules  the  world.    Cer- 
tain statements  made  in  his  name  about  the  neglect  of  crit- 
ics and  publishers,  and  the  hardships  of  poverty,  have  come 
from  him  only  as  a  mention  of  the  simple  fact,  and  not  as 
reproaches  or  entreaties,  and  they  ought  not  so  to  be  inter- 
preted . 

For  never  poor  beseeching  glance 
Shamed  that  sculptured  countenance . 

Whitman  has  long  been  a  standing  text  in  the  newspapers 
for  such  wit  as  Heaven  has  provided  us  with,  who  write,  as 
he  once  did,  for  the  daily  or  weekly  reader.    He  provokes 
jests  by  his  mode  of  expression  and  by  the  contrast  he  pre- 


sents to  the  ordinary  and  accepted  way  of  life  among 
Americans.    He  provokes  also  something  more  serious 
than  the  transient  animosity  that  culminates  in  a  parody 
or  a  joke,  by  the  resolute  way  in  which  he  intrudes,  among 
ideal  things,  the  fleshly  and  generative  forces  out  of  which 
human  life  springs ,  but  of  which  the  human  soul  is  reason- 
ably a  little  shy.    This  part  of  his  philosophy- -for  such  it 
is- -must  not  be  confounded  with  the  erotic  paroxysms  of 
Swinburne,  or  the  cold  obscurities  of  Martial  and  other 
elder  poets.   It  is  a  more  ideal  phase  than  those,  and,  with 
a  little  more  refinement  and  modesty  in  its  presentation, 
would  be  hardly  worse  than  Shakespeare's  treatment  of 
the  same  matters.    It  is,  for  all  that,  a  very  great  stone 
of  stumbling  and  ground  of  offense  to  the  better  portion  of 
his  readers,  and  especially  to  women,  upon  whom,  of  late 
years,  and  perhaps  always,  poets  have  much  depended  for 
their  audience .    It  is  by  taking  advantage  of  this  blot  that 
good  Peter  Bayne  has  been  able  to  find  so  many  readers 
for  his  dull  abuse  of  Whitman  in  the  Contemporary  Review; 
and  it  is  partly  because  some  cheap  and  nasty  poets  in  Eng- 
land rave  a  little  too  much  about  Whitman's  genius  (attract- 
ed by  this  very  whim  of  his);  that  the  virtuous  people  re- 
gard him  with  so  much  disgust.   In  sober  fact,  his  verses 
are  cleaner  and  his  life  incomparably  more  praiseworthy 
than  Burns 's ,  -  -whose  praise  is  now  in  all  the  churches  as 
well  as  among  the  people.    But  Burns  had  more  romance 
and  melody  In  his  composition,  and  drew  the  other  sex  to 
read  his  poems  by  this  attraction.   Whitman  has  a  broader 
range  of  thought  than  Burns ,  and  touches  upon  many  of  the 
6ame  chords  of  emotion,  but  for  lack  of  the  poetic  form 
and  melody  can  never,  I  suppose,  be  a  popular  writer, 
though  very  popular  in  his  instincts  and  his  topics.    But 
as  a  moralist,  or  as  a  man  of  wholesome  life  and  influ- 
ence, no  serious  charge  can  be  brought  against  Whitman, 
and  when  the  balance  is  struck  between  him  and  certain 
idols  of  the  people — say  Beecher,  for  instance,  --the  judg- 
ment, even  of  his  own  time,  will  not  be  heavily  against 
the  poet,  as  compared  with  the  preacher. 

My  first  glimpse  of  Whitman  wa6  under  such  circum- 
stances that  I  could  not  easily  forget  him.   It  was  in  April, 
1860,  when  I  had  been  seized  at  night  by  the  United  States 
marshal,  under  an  unlawful  warrant  from  Washington- - 
as  thousands  have  been  since,  — had  then  been  taken  from 
him  by  the  sheriff  and  carried  before  the  Massachusetts 
supreme  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.   It  was  feared 
by  some  persons  that,  even  if  Judge  Shaw  discharged  me 
(as  he  did),  I  might  be  again  seized  by  the  bailiffs  of  the 
slave-power,  then  in  its  last  days  of  supremacy  at  Wash- 
ington, and  hurried  away  in  defiance  of  the  state  authority. 
A  large  number  of  friends  gathered  in  the  court- room  in 
Boston  to  prevent  this  by  force,  if  necessary,  and  among 
them  came  Whitman,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  publishing 
the  second  edition  of  his  "Leaves  of  Grass ."  As  I  sat  lis- 
tening to  the  arguments  of  Andrew  and  Sewall  in  my  behalf, 
and  of  Woodbury  against  them,  and  watched  with  admira- 
tion the  dark,  heavy  judicial  countenance  of  old  Judge  Shaw 
--as  striking  as  the  ugliest  and  wisest  of  the  English  chan- 
cellors, --I  suddenly  became  aware  of  another  face,  no 
less  remarkable,  in  the  court-room.    It  was  Whitman's, 
— he  sat  on  a  high  seat  near  the  door,  wearing  his  loose 
jacket  and  open  shirt-collar,  over  which  poured  the  full- 
ness of  his  beard,  while  above  that  the  large  and  singular 
blue  eyes,  under  heavy  arching  brows,  wandered  over  the 
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assembly,  as  some  stately  creature  of  the  fields  turns  his 
eyes  slowly  about  him  in  the  presence  of  many  men.    I  had 
heard  that  Whitman  was  present,  and  instantly  conjectured 
him  to  be  the  magnificent  stranger,  as  indeed  he  was.    A 
few  days  afterward  I  met  him  at  his  publisher's  and  heard 
him  expound  his  new  philosophy,  as  he  sat  on  the  counter 
and  listened  to  my  compliments  and  objections.    From  that 
day — 16  years  ago--I  had  not  seen  him  nor  exchanged  letters 
with  him  until  to-day .   Hearing  that  he  was  brought  to  an  an- 
chor by  his  guardian  genius,  and  owing  him  much  good-will 
for  the  incident  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  for  his  brave 
work  in  the  world,  I  thought  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure 
to  go  and  see  him .    And  a  pleasure  it  certainly  proved  to  be 
--for  I  found  him,  as  one  would  wish  to  find  such  a  person, 
master  of  himself  and  superior  to  his  circumstances  which, 
also,  are  less  painful  than  may  have  been  supposed  from 
the  ejaculations  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan.    Whitman  could 
echo  the  proud  words  of  his  friend  Tennyson: 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 
Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate . 

Whitman  lives  comfortably  and  pleasantly,  as  an  invalid 
can,  with  his  brother,  Col.  George  W.  Whitman,  who  is  in- 
spector of  gas-pipes  in  the  city  of  Camden.   This  is  a  popu- 
lous but  quiet  place  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
— in  New  Jersey,  though  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  --and  the 
street  where  the  Whitmans  live  (Stevens  street,  near  Fifth) 
is  a  still,  Philadelphia-looking  quarter,  of  long  rows  of 
brick  houses  with  white  marble  door-steps  and  white  wood- 
en shutters,  in  one  of  which,  at  a  street  corner,  Whitman 
has  taken  up  his  abode.    This  house  has  a  bay-window  on 
the  side  street,  by  which  I  was  directed  to  it  from  one  of 
the  neighboring  houses;  and  through  this  bay-window  the 
poet  pointed  out  to  me  a  magnolia-tree  in  a  garden  across 
the  way,  already  in  bloom  at  11  o'clock,  though  at  sunrise, 
as  he  said,  not  a  bud  upon  it  had  unclosed.    This  was  the 
second  magnolia- tree  I  have  noticed  in  blossom,  yesterday 
and  to-day,  the  season  not  being  very  forward.    Eleven 
years  ago,  as  Whitman  says,  when  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  (to-morrow  is  the  anniversary),  the  lilac- 
bushes  were  in  blossom  in  his  mother's  door-yard  on  Long 
Island;  and  ever  since  then  the  smell  of  the  lilac  brings  to 
his  mind  the  tragedy  of  Lincoln's  death.    You  may  reach 
Whitman's  home  at  Camden  in  half  an  hour  from  the  Conti- 
nental hotel  in  Philadelphia, — taking  the  street  cars  down 
Market  street  to  the  Camden  ferry-boat  (10  minutes),  then 
crossing  the  Delaware,  which  takes  10  minutes  more,  and 
then  driving  up  Fifth  to  Stevens  street,  and  walking  the 
short  distance  to  the  next  corner  where  Whitman  lives . 
The  ferry-boat  crosses  every  15  minutes,  and  the  street 
cars  run  all  the  time,  so  that  it  is  easier  and  quicker  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  from  Philadelphia  than  it  is  to  visit 
the  centennial  grounds,  where  thousands  daily  throng. 
Whitman  is  not  thronged  with  visitors,  though  many  per- 
sons come  to  see  him,  --and  I  had  a  two  hours'  talk  with 
him  alone  to-day,  --interrupted  only  by  the  coming  of  a  man 
to  bring  him  a  few  books,  and  by  the  visit  of  a  neighbor's 
child,  a  little  girl,  who  told  us  we  could  see  the  baby  (Whit- 


man's nephew  and  namesake,  five  months  old),  which  we 
did  accordingly. 

In  the  room  where  I  found  Whitman,  a  few  books  were 
to  be  seen  in  a  book-case,  and  two  remarkable  paintings 
hung  on  the  wall.    One  was  the  portrait  of  Whitman  him- 
self, painted  perhaps  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  before 
his  hair  and  beard  were  gray  and  before  his  face  had  lost 
the  colors  of  youth.    The  other  is  a  good  painting,  perhaps 
150  years  old,  of  a  Dutch  ancestor  of  Whitman's  whom  he 
greatly  resembles,  --both  having  the  ruddy,  sensuous  and 
thoughtful  face,  with  strongly-marked  eyebrows,  and  the 
ancestor,  like  the  poet,  wearing  his  coat  open  at  the  neck. 
The  poet  now  dresses  in  gray  clothes,  matching  well  with 
his  hair  and  beard,  and  wears  a  white  scarf  or  handker- 
chief loosely  tied  about  his  neck  above  his  blue  waistcoat — 
altogether  a  picturesque  and  befitting  attire,  careless  but 
effective.    He  was  sitting  by  the  window  as  I  approached 
the  house,  and  he  opened  the  door  to  let  me  in — walking 
slowly  and  with  a  cane,  but  not  painfully.   He  suffers  much 
at  times  from  his  disorder,  which  he  described  as  "a  baf- 
fling kind  of  paralysis , "  that  first  attacked  him  three  years 
ago,  and  from  which  he  never  expects  fully  to  recover.   It 
not  only  reduces  his  strength  and  affects  his  power  of  mo- 
tion, but  also  attacks  his  digestive  organs,  and  thus  causes 
him  many  miserable  hours — some  of  which  he  had  experi- 
enced that  morning,  he  said.    But  the  expectation  of  my 
coming  had  toned  him  up,  he  thought,  and  he  then  felt  well 
for  an  invalid,  and  cheerful,  as  he  always  seems  to  be. 
He  talks  gravely  and  with  a  melodious,  manly  voice,  now 
and  then  affected  by  a  slight  hesitation,  as  if  paralysis 
were  giving  him  a  hint  not  to  move  his  tongue  too  much; 
and  very  simply,  using  words  without  affectation,  and 
choosing  them  for  their  fitness  to  express  the  idea  or  the 
picture  in  his  mind.    He  talked  no  more  about  himself  than 
most  men  do,  and  what  he  said  on  that  score  was  interest- 
ing, which  is  not  the  case  with  most  men.    He  is,  certain- 
ly, a  deeply  interesting  person,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  what 
drew  to  him  the  admiration  of  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Tho- 
reau,  who  made  his  acquaintance  in  the  years  before  the 
war — now  so  far  remote.    He  is,  indeed,  a  distinguished 
and  superior  person,  apart  from  what  he  has  written,  and 
has  an  individuality  as  marked  in  its  way  as  was  that  of 
Thoreau  himself,  who  was  but  a  year  or  two  older  than 
Whitman.    Like  Thoreau,  Whitman  spent  much  of  his  life 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  between  whom  and  himself  the 
closest  affection  existed.    Indeed,  his  attack  of  paralysis 
in  Washington  in  1873  was  aggravated  by  the  death,  soon 
after,  of  his  mother,  his  sister  having  died  a  little  while 
before.    His  father,  who  was  a  farmer  on  Long  Island, 
died  in  1855,  when  Whitman  was  preparing  to  publish  the 
first  edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass."   Before  this  he  had 
written  sketches  for  the  Democratic  Review,  and  had 
helped  edit  several  newspapers- -among  them  the  "Ple- 
beian," the  editor  of  which  bore  the  appropriate  name  of 
Levi  D.  Slamm.    Thoreau  was  also  a  writer  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Review  in  those  days  before  the  flood,  — so  were 
Hawthorne  and,  I  believe,  Bryant. 

Whitman  does  not  estimate  American  literature  as  most 
people  do,  but  there  is  nothing  mean  or  petty  in  the  view 
he  takes  of  it  and  of  its  chief  authors.    He  thought  it  fortu- 
nate for  American  poetry  that  it  has  had  for  its  sponsors 
four  poets  so  manly,  clean  and  strong  as  Emerson,  Bry- 
ant, Longfellow  and  Whittier.    Only  one  of  these  was  his 
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personal  acquaintance,  and  Longfellow  and  Whittier  I  believe 
he  never  saw.    Lowell  he  once  saw  for  a  few  minutes,  in  the 
days  when  he  wore  his  auburn  hair  long  and  sat  for  his  por- 
trait to  Page,  and  wrote  socialistic  and  anti- slavery  poems 
for  the  newspapers.    The  Cambridge  scholar,  young,  hand- 
some and  fat,  as  Whitman  describes  him,  gave  the  Brook- 
lyn mechanic-editor,  who  then  saw  him  at  the  office  of  "The 
Plebeian,"  a  high  and  pleasing  conception  of  Yankee  poets, -- 
but  he  has  not  since  set  eyes  on  him .    Emerson  he  came  to 
know  a  few  years  later,  --the  Concord  poet  having  sought  him 
out  in  New  York .    Alcott  and  Thoreau  called  upon  him  at  his 
mother's  house  in  Brooklyn  during  a  visit  they  were  making 
in  New  York  about  1858,  and  Alcott  had  since  visited  him, 
perhaps  in  Washington,  where  Miss  Alcott,  like  Whitman, 
was  a  hospital  nurse.    He  told  me  how  he  came  to  visit  the 
camps, --his  brother,  the  colonel,  was  badly  wounded,  and 
Whitman  went  down  to  Virginia  to  take  care  of  him --perhaps 
to  bring  home  his  body.   Though  he  found  him  better  than  was 
feared,  yet  other  soldiers  needed  his  care,  and  he  never  left 
that  kind  of  hospital  service  during  the  war.   To  my  mind  the 
best  poems  that  he  has  written  were  inspired  by  the  war- -and 
there  are  short  passages,  not  so  much  poems  as  sentences, 
which  are  worthy  to  live,  as  perhaps  they  will,  among  those 
that  Plutarch  (and  Homer  before  him)  has  handed  down  to  im- 
mortality.   Here  are  some  such,  --the  first  containing  his 
advice  to  his  countrymen  in  regard  to  state  rights,  in  which 
Whitman  firmly  believes ,  though  he  was  a  strong  antagonist 
of  slavery  and  disunion.    He  calls  it: 

WALT  WHITMAN'S  CAUTION 

To  The  States  or  any  one  of  them ,  or  any  city  of 

The  States, --Resist  much,  obey  little; 
Once  unquestioning  obedience,  once  fully  enslaved, 
Once  fully  enslaved,  no  nation,  state,  city  of  this 
earth  ever  afterward  resumes  its  liberty. 

Where  could  you  find  that  doctrine  more  concisely  taught, 
in  spite  of  repetitions?   Here  is  a  portrait  of  Washington  as 
good  as  any  ever  drawn,  --Brooklyn  Hights  being  the  fore- 
ground: 

And  is  this  the  ground  Washington  trod? 

And  these  waters  I  listlessly  daily  cross,  are  these 

the  waters  he  crossed, 
As  resolute  in  defeat  as  other  generals  in  their 

proudest  triumphs? 

Of  a  high  officer  in  the  civil  war  Whitman  says: 

I  saw  old  General  at  bay, 

Old  as  he  was,  his  gray  eyes  yet  shone  out  in  battle 

like  stars, 
His  small  force  was  now  completely  hemmed  in,  on 

his  works. 

And  how  could  the  whole  connection  of  slavery  with  the 
civil  war  and  its  results  be  better  summed  up  than  in  this 
strong  poem? — 

ETHIOPIA  SALUTING  THE  COLORS 
[A  Reminiscence  of  1864.] 

I. 

Who  are  you,  dusky  woman,  so  ancient,  hardly  human, 


With  your  woolly- white  and  turban 'd  head,  and  bare, 

bony  feet? 
Why,  rising  by  the  road- side  here,  do  you  the  colors 

greet? 

II. 
•Tis  while  our  army  lines  Carolina's  sand  and  pines, 
Forth  from  thy  hovel  door,  thou,  Ethiopia,  com'st  to 

me, 
As  under  doughty  Sherman  I  march  toward  the  sea. 

m. 

Me,  master,  years  a  hundred,  since  from  my  parents 

sundered, 
A  little  child,  they  caught  me  as  the  savage  beast  is 

caught, 
Then  hither  me,  across  the  sea,  the  cruel  slaver 


brought. 


IV. 


No  further  does  she  say,  but  lingering  all  the  day, 
Her  high-borne  turban 'd  head  she  wags,  and  rolls 

her  darkling  eye, 
And  curtseys  to  the  regiments,  the  guidons  moving 

by. 

V. 
What  is  it,  fateful  woman,  so  blear,  hardly  human? 
Why  wag  your  head  with  turban  bound--yellow,  red 

and  green? 
Are  the  things  so  strange  and  marvelous,  you  see 

or  have  seen? 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  comparison  with  Burns, 
here  is  a  poem  which  cannot  be  sung  like  "Scots  wha  hae," 
but  which  is  even  more  startling  and  moving  than  that. 
Whitman's  lament  for  Lincoln  also  is  as  touching  as  most 
and  more  sublime  than  any  of  Burns  *s  laments  for  earls 
and  comrades.    He,  like  Whitman,  was  a  true  and  warm- 
hearted comrade,  and  his  poetry  speaks  much  of  that. 
But  Whitman  considers  it  his  mission  to  have  celebrated 
comradeship  in  his  poems,  just  as  he  has  idealized  de- 
mocracy in  his  philosophy.    He  wishes  his  works  to  be  re- 
garded (and  so  they  are  now  published  by  himself)  as  a 
whole.    So  regarded,  he  believes  that  the  objectionable 
passages  will  be  found  to  have  as  natural  a  place  in  them, 
as  the  animal  life  of  man  has  in  his  whole  existence.    He 
considers  his  philosophy  a  spiritual  one — certainly  an  ideal 
one,  — and  by  the  maturer  judgment  of  the  world  he  is  con- 
tent to  abide,  as  he  must,  in  regard  to  his  rank  as  a  poet 
and  philosopher.    In  these  years  of  illness  and  enforced 
quiet,  he  has  much  considered  and  revised  his  books,  and 
now  he  publishes  them  as  he  wishes  them  to  stand  and  to 
be  read .    They  make  two  volumes  of  about  700  pages  in 
all,  with  three  portraits  of  the  author,  and  his  autograph 
signature,  finely  bound,  and  sold  for  $5  a  volume.    The 
small  edition  he  had  prepared  is  selling  fast,  and  he  will 
print  another.    Perhaps  even  some  publisher  may  come 
forward  and  offer  to  print  for  him ,  but  he  prefers  now  to 
be  his  own  publisher . 
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(228) 
HAWTHORNE  AND  GEORGE  SAND  COMPARED 

Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  the  son-in-law  of  Haw- 
thorne, who  has  had  access  to  family  papers  and  other 
sources  of  correct  information,  has  written  what  Osgood 
will  soon  publish,  an  account  of  Hawthorne's  life,  with 
some  estimate  of  his  place  in  modern  fiction  and  in  Ameri- 
can literature.    He  does  not  call  his  book  a  "Life  of  Haw- 
thorne," for  one  thing  because  that  sensitive  author  desired 
that  his  biography  should  not  be  written;  it  is,  however,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  biography,  plus  certain  critical 
estimates  of  other  authors.    Portions  of  it  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines,  but  much  of  the  book  is  new,  and 
all  of  it  interesting.    Indeed,  Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  recent  literature — as  much  so  as  the 
poets  of  his  time,  the  class  to  which  he  properly  belonged, 
as  also  did  George  Sand,  with  her  greater  and  more  salient 
genius.    In  "France,  where  poet  never  grew,"  she  was  a 
true  poet,  lacking  the  accomplishment  of  verse;  and  Haw- 
thorne, in  his  New  England  solitudes,  romancing  about  the 
past  and  the  present,  was  also  a  poet  in  feeling,  though  his 
verses,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Lathrop,  are  never  anything  more 
than  graceful .    His  prose  style  was  something  unmatched  in 
its  way--not  perfect,  for  there  is  a  suggestion  of  effort  and 
a  quaint  circumlocution  sometimes,  that  injures  its  effect, 
— but,  on  the  whole,  among  the  best  modern  examples  of  an 
English  style.    How  it  was  built  up  from  boyhood,  through 
college  life,  youth  and  manhood,  appears  in  Mr.  Lathrop *s 
book,  where  much  of  his  early  writing,  including  portions 
of  his  novel  of  "Fanshawe,"  is  quoted,  — showing  a  sure  but 
gradual  acquirement  of  the  art  which  he  used  so  admirably 
for  the  last  30  years  of  his  life,  and  long  before  it  gave  him 
either  fame  or  money  in  any  due  proportion  to  his  merit. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  so  many  books  for  young  people 
that  teach  bad  manners  and  bad  taste,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  stories  for  children,  "Tan- 
glewood  Tales,"  "The  Wonder  Book,"  and  "True  Stories," 
which  may  safely  be  said  to  be  as  charming  books  as  a  child 
could  read.    Mr.  Hawthorne  wrote  them  more  than  20  years 
ago,  when  his  own  children  were  growing  up.    It  is  clear 
that  they  were  inspired  by  the  love  of  teaching  and  pleasing 
them,  and  that  the  little  imaginary  group,  "Sweet  Fern," 
"Dandelion,"  "Clover,"  and  the  rest,  are  his  own  darlings, 
whose  education  and  happiness  are  his  greatest  delight. 
For,  reserved  and  distant  to  most  of  the  world,  in  his  own 
home  he  was  the  most  lovely  and  affectionate  of  fathers;  and 
because  they  are  written  in  his  fatherly  spirit,  and  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  too,  they  are  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  other  children.    I  have  tried  them  on  a  company  of 
little  auditors,  time  and  again,  and  am  always  impressed 
by  the  interest  they  excite.    All  children  like  fairy  stories, 
and  what  are  these  but  fairy  stories,  two  and  three  thousand 
years  old,  told  with  a  nameless  sweetness  and  grace?  "Will 
you  read  'The  Gorgon's  Head,'  to-night?"  says  my  little  boy 
of  five.    "Why,  we  haven t  finished  'One,  Two,  Buckle  My 
Shoe'  (one  of  Susan  Coolidge's  most  fascinating  baby  sto- 
ries), says  another,   "but  I  don't  care,  which  shall  it  be?" 
"The  Gorgon's  Head,"  "The  Gorgon's  Head,"  scream  all  the 
children  at  once;  and  Oliver  Optic  and  the  inveterate  stamp 
book  are  thrown  aside,  as  they  run  eagerly  to  listen  to  a 
story  they  have  already  heard  many  times  before,  and  if 
you  observe  their  glowing  faces  when  it  is  ended,  you  will 


not  doubt  that  they  have  taken  to  heart  the  courage  and 
true  manliness  of  Perseus,  and  that  they  have  felt  that 
these  won  the  victory  over  the  evil  King  Polydectes . 

"The  Chimaera,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  poetical  of  all  these  stories,  has  always  been  a  great 
favorite  with  children,  for,  child's  story  as  it  is,  the  au- 
thor has  contrived  to  breathe  through  it  the  ardor,  the 
generous  hope,  and  the  enterprise  of  youth.    As  he  says, 
he  has  not  always  'thought  it  necessary  to  write  downward 
in  order  to  meet  the  comprehension  of  children,  for  they 
possess  an  unestimated  sensibility  to  what  is  deep  and 
high  in  imagination  or  feeling,  so  long  as  it  is  simple 
likewise."   In  "True  Stories,"  we  have  "Grandfather's 
Chair"  and  a  few  biographical  sketches.    'Grandfather's 
Chair"  gives  the  early  colonial  history  of  New  England, 
and  the  author  says  that  his  great  doubt  is  whether  he  has 
succeeded  in  writing  a  book  which  will  be  readable  by  the 
class  for  which  he  intends  it,  — "for  to  make  a  lively  and 
entertaining  narrative  for  children  with  such  unmalleable 
material  as  is  presented  by  the  somber,  stern  and  rigid 
characteristics  of  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants,  is 
quite  as  difficult  an  attempt  as  to  manufacture  delicate 
playthings  out  of  the  granite  rocks  on  which  New  England 
is  founded."   But  we  find  him  quite  mistaken  on  this  point, 
since  the  children's  interest  never  flags,  and  to  our  mind 
the  lovely  and  tender  grace  of  the  Lady  Arbella;  the  dis- 
interested zeal  of  the  Apostle  Eliot,  the  notable  figures 
of  Cotton  Mather,  Capt.  Phipps  and  many  others,  make 
this  scarcely  less  romantic  and  interesting  than  anything 
he  has  ever  written .    Let  all  careful  parents  who  want 
something  really  good  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren, either  for  their  pleasure  or  for  their  instruction,  — 
to  raise  their  imagination  and  inspire  a  love  for  the  noble 
and  heroic,  --give  them  these  books. 

Hawthorne,  as  his  biography  clearly  shows,  was  of  the 
most  genuine  and  unmingled  New  England  origin,  and  all 
the  influences  of  his  earlier  life  were  peculiar  to  New  Eng- 
land, --except,  of  course,  what  he  imbibed  from  his  intense 
but  not  very  general  reading  in  English  and  French  litera- 
ture .   It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  techni- 
cal sense,  though  he  read  Latin  with  ease  and  Greek  with 
some  difficulty — as  most  men  do,  if  they  read  it  at  all,  — 
but  a  student  he  always  was.    He  studied  nature,  books, 
life,  and  especially  his  own  heart  and  mind,  in  which  he 
found  the  key  to  other  minds,  and  from  which  he  drew  most 
of  those  keen  observations  on  human  nature  that  other  men 
of  genius  are  supposed  to  gather  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
world .    Hawthorne  hardly  lived  in  the  world  at  all  until  he 
was  past  40,  and  was  much  more  secluded  in  his  earlier 
years  than  Thoreau,  who  commonly  passes  for  a  hermit. 
Of  this  part  of  his  career,  Mr.  Lathrop  gives  admirable 
glimpses  and  details, --of  his  later  life  not  so  much,  be- 
cause, for  one  thing,  Hawthorne's  own  books  furnish  an 
autobiography  after  he  came  to  the  age  of  40  or  thereabouts. 
He  was  born  in  the  same  year  with  George  Sand,  and  even 
in  the  same  month  Guly,  1804),  --but  while  the  French- 
woman opened  her  eyes  in  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  spent  her  life  mainly  there,  or  near  by,  — Hawthorne 
saw  the  light  in  a  rusty  provincial  town  of  Massachusetts, 
where  life  was  stagnating  even  then,  and  where  it  has  since 
stood  almost  still.   Then  he  passed  into  the  woods  of  Maine, 
and  only  emerged  into  the  broad  daylight  of  American  life 
after  his  marriage,  in  1842.  By  that  time  George  Sand  had 
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finished  her  marriage  and  two  or  three  semi-marriages 
which  succeeded  it,  — she  was  the  mother  of  grown-up  chil- 
dren, and  the  first  novelist  of  France,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Europe.    Such  was  the  contrast  between  these  two  children 
of  genius,  whose  cradles  were  rocked  in  the  same  summer, 
72  years  ago. 

By  a  contrast  almost  as  great,  Hawthorne,  though  a 
strongly  masculine  person,  was  delicate  and  almost  femi- 
nine in  genius;  while  George  Sand,  with  the  tenderness,  the 
cravings  and  the  passion  of  a  woman,  displayed  in  her  books 
a  masculine  and  creative  genius,  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
Hawthorne.    Her  career,  too,  must  be  judged  more  by  the 
masculine  than  by  the  feminine  standard,  otherwise  the  rec- 
ord of  her  adventures  will  do  her  injustice.    Many  a  man 
runs  a  wilder  race  in  youth,  "sows  his  wild  oats,"  and  so- 
bers down  into  a  steady  and  moderate  pillar  of  society;  but 
few  women  could  pass  through  George  Sand's  experiences 
without  being  ruined  by  them.   She  was  not,  but  turned  them 
all  into  intellectual,  and,  I  dare  say,  into  moral  advantage 
to  herself  and  to  the  world.    There  were  passages  in  her 
life  that  admit  of  no  excuse,  taken  by  themselves,  — just  as 
there  are  chapters  in  her  books  of  which  the  same  must  be 
said;  yet,  that  the  whole  effect  of  either  her  life  or  her 
books  is  bad,  no  one  can  truly  say.    She  portrayed  her  age 
as  she  saw  and  felt  it,  using  her  own  experiences  without 
scruple,  and,  one  might  almost  add,  without  limit.    Haw- 
thorne drew  in  the  same  way  from  his  experience,  but  a 
narrower  and  more  spiritual  one;  penetrating  deeper,  often- 
times, by  insight,  and  uttering  himself  more  delicately,  but 
by  no  means  in  so  comprehensive  and  vigorous  a  manner. 
Nor  was  he  half  so  susceptible  as  this  great  woman,  his 
contemporary,  to  the  influence  of  other  men  of  genius,  or 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  time,  which  affected  her  as  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  affect  all  that  lives  upon  earth.    In 
their  inmost  sentiment  they  were  radically  different,  --Haw- 
thorne cherishing  the  exclusive,  aristocratic  idea,  so  much 
at  variance  with  his  outward  political  affinities,  and  George 
Sand,  in  spite  of  her  left-handed  descent  from  kings  and 
queens,  believing  most  heartily  in  equality,  and  a  true  child 
of  the  people,  like  her  lively  and  not  very  respectable  moth- 
er.   In  their  religion  they  were  more  akin,  — both  holding  a 
mystical  and  romantic  piety  concealed  under  certain  forms 
of  skepticism;  but  Hawthorne,  I  take  it,  like  most  New  Eng- 
landers,  was  Calvinistic  in  the  kernel  of  his  creed,  while 
the  Frenchwoman  took  more  naturally  to  the  older  faith  of 
the  church  in  which  she  was  nominally  reared. 

The  robustness  of  George  Sand,  notwithstanding  her 
feminine  traits,  was  shown  by  the  long  literary  career, 
which  was  hardly  less  vigorous  in  her  old  age  than  that  of 
Goethe,  of  whom  she  has  been  curiously  the  counterpart. 
Hawthorne,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  manly  figure  and  air 
of  strength,  almost  faded  out  of  life  like  a  vanishing  mist, 
— his  power  to  write  having  deserted  him  ten  years  earlier 
than  it  failed  George  Sand.    Mr.  Lathrop  ascribes  this  fail- 
ure of  Hawthorne's  hand  to  the  disturbance  wrought  in  his 
soul  by  the  civil  war,  — and  this  is  quite  likely.    But  civil 
war  and  the  most  humiliating  disasters  of  her  country  did 
not  break  the  spring  of  the  Frenchwoman's  mind .    She  con- 
tinued to  write  after  she  was  three-score  and  ten,  and  had 
even  formed  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  composing  a  ro- 
mance on  the  Beecher  affair,  of  which  she  read  the  story 
with  interest .   She  had  retired  almost  wholly  from  the  world 
for  some  years,  going  but  seldom  to  Paris,  and  spending 


her  days  at  her  chateau  of  Nohant  in  the  rural  Berri,  whose 
landscape  and  peasantry  furnished  the  best  texts  for  her 
pen.    I  have  heard  her  described  by  one  who  visited  her 
there  as  quiet  and  even  diffident  in  manner,  devoted  to  her 
grandchildren,  and  in  all  respects  as  unlike  the  common 
notion  held  of  her  in  America  as  a  bold  and  dashing  woman. 
Her  autobiography,  if  she  has  left  one,  will  be  read  eager- 
ly, - -I  mean  a  continuation  of  that  story  of  her  childhood 
and  youth  which  she  gave  to  the  world  long  ago,  — to  its 
great  disappointment. 

It  will  be  confessed  everywhere  that  the  death  of  this 
woman  is  the  event  of  the  year  in  literature,  --to  which 
few  persons  of  her  time  had  contributed  so  much,  or,  all 
things  considered,  with  a  nobler  aim  or  with  higher  pow- 
ers.   Compare  her  with  Byron,  for  example,  (whom  she 
resembled  in  her  earlier  reputation),  and  how  much  to  her 
credit  is  the  comparison!   Outliving  her  period  of  passion, 
which  Byron  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  do,  she  found  her- 
self freed  from  those  imperious,  inherited  tendencies  that 
had  troubled  her  career  in  literature  and  colored  her  phi- 
losophy of  life.    Her  tumultuous  experience  does  not  seem 
to  have  debased  or  embittered  her  heart,  which  only  beat 
more  warmly  for  the  good  of  all,  after  it  ceased  to  respond 
so  wildly  to  the  call  of  personal  affection.    She  then  took  up 
the  burden  of  humanity,  with  a  calm  and  consoling  purpose, 
and  with  no  suspicion  that  she  was  discussing  what  she  did 
not  understand.    Her  power  of  exhibiting  character  in  infi- 
nite diversity  can  only  be  compared  to  Shakespeare's,  and, 
like  that  great  poet,  she  is  always  on  the  generous  side. 
No  writer  has  ever  described  outward  nature  better,  --giv- 
ing not  only  the  landscape,  but  its  spirit  and  feeling.    She 
always  romanced,  because  she  had  the  true  poet's  aver- 
sion to  the  fetters  of  realism;  but  there  was  a  basis  of 
deep  thought,  or  natural  feeling  for  all  her  romancing. 
In  tenderness  few  have  surpassed  her,  and  few,  even  of 
the  professedly  religious  writers,  have  shown  a  more 
Christian  avoidance  of  the  things  that  breed  strife  between 
nations  and  bitterness  between  individuals.    She  will  be 
long  remembered,  and  always  for  what  was  best  in  her 
books;  indeed,  the  worst  ones  are  now  scarcely  read  at 
aU. 


(229) 

HAWTHORNE'S  EARLY  STYLE  IN  FANSHAWE 
AND  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  RECORD 


Osgood  the  publisher  is  now  giving  us  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  Hawthorne,  — what  with  the  complete  new  edition  of 
the  books  that  Hawthorne  himself  printed,  the  Life  by  Mr. 
Lathrop,  and  the  two  volumes  of  hitherto  uncollected  pieces 
that  are  to  be  published  this  week .    One  of  these  volumes 
will  contain  Hawthorne's  long- suppressed  novel- -"Fan- 
shawe" — of  which  Mr.  Lathrop  has  given  the  world  some 
taste  in  his  biography.    It  was  first  printed  in  Boston  in 
1828,  but  met  with  no  success,  and  was  long  since  with- 
drawn from  what  little  circulation  it  ever  had,  by  the  au- 
thor himself.    Why  he  should  have  taken  such  pains  to  sup- 
press it  is,  like  many  other  circumstances  of  Hawthorne's 
career,  a  puzzle.    It  was  not  so  immature  nor  so  conspicu- 
ously bad  as  to  do  harm  to  hi6  later  reputation;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  one  reads  it  now  by  the  light  thrown  back  upon  it 
from  the  fame  of  the  author  50  years  after  he  wrote  it,  the 
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little  book  gains  an  interest  and  value  that  very  few  of  its 
contemporary  volumes  of  American  origin  can  claim.    Mr. 
Lathrop  gives  a  concise  and  perhaps  just  sketch  of  it;  but 
there  are  points  of  style  and  of  narration  that  deserve  more 
attention  than  he  has  bestowed  upon  it .    No  doubt  the  scen- 
ery of  his  imaginary  "Harley  college"  is  very  much  that  of 
Bowdoin  college  as  Hawthorne  knew  it  in  1821-5  when  he  was 
a  student  there.    But  in  some  respects  he  seems  to  have  had 
Dartmouth  college  in  mind,  with  now  and  then  a  glance  at 
Yale  and  even  Harvard.    Thus  he  speaks  of  "Harley  college" 
as  having  been  in  existence  "nearly  a  century"  in  182 7-- 
where,  as  Bowdoin  had  not  then  existed  much  more  than  a 
quarter  of  that  period,  —the  date  corresponding  more  near- 
ly to  that  of  Yale,  which  was  opened  at  New  Haven  in  1717, 
while  Dartmouth  began  50  years  later,  and  received  Indian 
students  as  Hawthorne's  "Harley  college"  did,  —  "a  few  young 
descendants  of  the  aborigines,"  as  he  says,  'to  whom  an  im- 
practicable philanthropy  was  endeavoring  to  impart  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization." 

This  sentence,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  example  of  the  ef- 
fect which  one  of  his  favorite  authors,  Dr.  Johnson,  had  on 
Hawthorne's  style,  especially  at  that  early  period,  when  he 
had  not  yet  made  a  style  for  himself.    There  is  much  that 
is  mildly  Johnsonian  in  this  slender  novel.    The  plot  seems 
to  have  either  frighted  or  fatigued  the  young  author  by  its 
possibilities  of  crime  and  adventure,  so  that  he  broke  it  off 
suddenly  in  the  middle  like  Butler's  "Adventure  of  the  Bear 
and  the  Fiddle."   It  is  curious  that  his  villain  is  named  But- 
ler, and  that  his  dimly  shadowed  career  of  crime  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  pirate  in  the  Spanish-American  waters, 
about  which  many  tales  of  piracy  were  told  in  Hawthorne's 
college  days.    One  of  these,  with  which  his  class-mate  Cil- 
ley  of  Nottingham  must  have  been  familiar,  seems  to  have 
given  a  slight  impulse  to  the  plot  of  the  story,  and  may  even 
have  suggested  the  name  of  the  villain.    One  of  his  friends 
said  of  Hawthorne,  very  truly,  --"His  characters  are  not 
drawn  from  life;  his  plots  and  thoughts  are  often  dreary,  as 
he  himself  was  in  some  lights."  One  or  two  of  the  Fanshawe 
characters  do  seem,  however,  to  be  drawn  more  from  life 
than  from  reading, — Dr.  Melmoth,  for  example,  and  the 
tavern-minstrel  turned  inn-keeper,  Hugh  Crombie,  who  is 
represented  as  the  companion  of  young  Butler  in  his  pirati- 
cal escapade.    There  is  a  richness  and  a  possibility  of  hu- 
mor in  this  character  which  it  is  a  great  pity  the  young  nov- 
elist did  not  develop.   -He  had  seen  just  such  men,  no  doubt, 
in  the  country -taverns  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  --and 
so  had  he  seen  learned,  impractical  and  hen-pecked  doctors 
of  divinity,  like  the  worthy  college  president.    But  the  fig- 
ures in  "Fanshawe"  are  mere  sketches  hinting  at  something 
which  might  have  been  carried  out  into  a  powerful  and  poeti- 
cal fiction. 

For  the  poetic  insight  and  touch  that  always  distinguished 
Hawthorne  are  clearly  noticeable  in  this  first  book  of  his, 
where  some  things  are  said  as  well  as  he  ever  said  them 
afterward.    Thus,  speaking  of  Ellen  and  Fanshawe,  he  re- 
marks with  all  his  later  subtlety  of  observation  that  the 
proud  young  student  "was  distinguished  by  many  of  those  as- 
perities around  which  a  woman's  affection  will  often  cling." 
Of  this  same  Fanshawe  at  a  drinking-bout  with  other  young 
men,  it  is  said, --"A  strange  wild  glee  spread  from  one  to 
another  of  the  party,  which,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his 
companions,  began  with  and  was  communicated  from  Fan- 
shawe. He  seemed  to  overflow  with  conceptions,  inimitably 


ludicrous,  but  so  singular  that,  until  his  hearers  had  im- 
bibed a  portion  of  his  own  spirit,  they  could  only  wonder 
at,  instead  of  enjoying.    The  secret  of  this  strange  mirth 
lay  in  the  troubled  state  of  his  spirits,  which,  like  the 
vexed  ocean  at  midnight,  tossed  forth  a  mysterious  bright- 
ness." Hawthorne  qualifies  this  striking  figure  by  a  dull 
parenthesis  "(if  the  simile  be  not  too  magnificent),"  which 
shows  how  constantly  even  then  his  fancy  was  under  the 
restraint  of  his  taste.    Soon  afterward  he  adds,  —  "At 
length  there  was  a  pause,  — the  deep  pause  of  flagging 
spirits,  that  always  follows  mirth  and  wine."   Scattered 
through  the  book  there  are  strokes  like  these  sure  pre- 
cursors of  the  genius  that  was  afterward  to  delight  and 
sadden  the  world.    For  that  sadness  is  the  result  of  al- 
most all  that  Hawthorne  wrote,  is  unmistakable.    It  is 
less  so  in  "Fanshawe"  than  in  the  later  works,  —yet  even 
here  misery  is  the  prevailing  condition,  and  the  plot,  which 
is  an  intricate  one,  is  deeply  tragic.    It  is  full  of  anachro- 
nisms, the  conversation  and  spirit  of  the  characters  being 
quite  alien  to  the  period- -say  1745 — when  the  story  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place.    But,  being  a  romance,  like  all  Haw- 
thorne's stories,  this  absence  of  realism  and  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  time  and  place  is  the  less  to  be  noticed.    It  is 
delicate  and  graceful  in  tone,  and  quite  unlike  the  early 
books  of  the  younger  Hawthorne,  to  which  I  had  fancied  it 
might  bear  some  resemblance. 

It  seems  there  was  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Hawthorne  family  to  Mr.  Lathrop 's  publishing 
his  biography.    But  it  is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  book, 
for  which  the  world  will  be  under  obligations  to  him .    It  is 
not  free  from  errors  and  omissions;  indeed,  it  does  not 
profess  to  cover  the  whole  ground.    In  speaking  of  Haw- 
thorne's journeyings  of  early  life,  Mr.  Lathrop  says  that, 
until  1 853 ,  he  had  spent  every  day  of  his  life  In  New  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  of  those  three  journeys  to  Niagara, 
Washington,  New  York,  etc.    The  volume  called  "The  Dol- 
liver  Romance,"  however,  contains,  among  other 'tales 
and  sketches,"  an  account  of  a  journey  which  extended  to 
Detroit:  and  it  was  in  regard  to  this  excursion,  probably, 
that  his  imaginary  "Oberon"  says  in  the  same  volume, 
"The  utmost  limit  of  my  wanderings  has  been  little  more 
than  six  hundred  miles  from  my  native  village."  The  ac- 
count given  by  him  of  these  early  journeys  by  canal,  or 
steam-boat,  by  stage-coach,  and  in  other  now  obsolete 
ways,  are  all  interesting,  and  so  are  the  places  he  de- 
scribes .    Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  touch  of  autobi- 
ography, springing  from  that  peculiar  egotism  by  which 
he  was  marked .    Of  his  own  aspect  we  get  now  and  then  a 
glimpse,  as  when  he  stands  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  at  the 
door  of  a  tavern,  and  is  mistaken  for  the  ostler.    This 
was  a  queer  blunder,  for  Hawthorne  had  a  distinguished 
air,  and,  as  one  of  his  friends  says,   "was  a  handsome, 
bulky  character,  with  a  soft,  rolling  gait."  Another  called 
him  "a  boned  pirate,"  and  Mr.  Lathrop  quotes  the  droll 
phrase,  so  comically  descriptive.    It  seems  that  his  fa- 
vorites in  literature  were  Horace,  Boccaccio,  Dr.  John- 
son and  the  English  novelists,  but  he  read  a  good  deal  be- 
sides, in  French  and  Latin  as  well  as  in  English.    "The 
Dolliver  Romance,"  three  fragments  of  which  are  included 
in  one  of  Osgood's  volumes,  was  the  second  form  of  the 
story  of  which  "Septimius  Felton"  is  the  first.    Neither 
was  finished,  and  that  of  Dr.  Dolliver  is  little  more  than 
begun.    The  germ  of  both  seems  to  have  been  a  tradition 
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which  Hawthorne  got  from  Thoreau,  that  the  old  "Wayside 
house "  at  Concord  had  once  been  inhabited  by  a  man  who 
"believed  he  should  never  die."   This  is  mentioned  by  Haw- 
thorne in  a  letter  to  G.  W.  Curtis,  written  in  1852,  describ- 
ing the  house  and  its  surroundings .    It  seems  there  was  a 
third  form  of  the  Septimius  story,  begun  in  Italy  in  1858; 
and  there  are  intimations  of  other  papers  and  letters  which 
Mr.  Lathrop  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  use.    Those  printed 
in  the  two  new  volumes  are  not,  generally  speaking,  of  much 
value,  though  often  extremely  curious;  as  is,  for  example, 
the  short  biography  of  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  the  New  Eng- 
land wit  of  two  generations  past,  with  whom  Hawthorne  lived 
for  a  time  in  Boston  forty  years  ago .    Here  also  is  found  the 
sketch  of  Jonathan  Cilley,  contributed  by  Hawthorne  to  the 
Democratic  Review  in  1838,  soon  after  his  friend  was  killed 
in  a  duel  with  Graves  of  Kentucky.   It  is  worth  while  to  read 
this  in  contrast  with  the  entries  concerning  Cilley  in  the 
"American  Note  Book,"  made  the  year  before. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  TRANSCENDENTALISM  AND 
O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM 'S  BOOK 

A  friend  of  Thoreau's  lingering  by  that  sandy  cove  of  Wal- 
den  pond  in  the  pine  woods,  where  the  hermit's  cabin  stood, 
has  written  some  verses  in  which  he  imagines  a  stranger  in- 
quiring for  the  hermit  himself,  now  vanished  as  completely 
as  his  hut: 

"What  man  was  this 

Who  thus  could  build? 

Of  what  complexion, 

At  what  learning  skilled?" 

So  might  that  stranger  say,  -- 

To  him  I  might  reply,  -- 
"You  ask  me  for  the  man? 

Hand  me  yesterday, 

Or  to-morrow,  or  a  star  from  the  sky; 

More  mine  are  they  than  he; 

But  that  he  lived,  I  tell  to  thee." 

Something  like  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Transcenden- 
talists  of  New  England,  their  survivors  and  disciples,  must 
respond  to  the  inquiry  that  is  made  concerning  the  remarka- 
ble period,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  whereof  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham  writes  in  his  admirable  book,  Transcendentalism  in 
New  England,  A  History.    So  far  as  history  and  biography 
can  preserve  the  characteristics  of  that  period,  they  are 
faithfully  rendered  by  Mr.  Frothingham,  --but  much  escapes 
the  pen  of  even  so  conscientious  and  friendly  a  historian. 
That  time  has  forever  passed  away,  --as  completely,  though 
not  yet  so  remotely  as  the  age  of  chivalry  when  Burke  la- 
mented it.    The  age  of  "sophister  economists  and  calcula- 
tors" has  succeeded  it  here,  as  Burke  complained  in  the 
other  case.    "The  unbought  grace  of  life,"  'the  nurse  of 
manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise, "--these  terms  de- 
scribe our  age  of  Transcendentalism  not  less  than  the  period 
of  which  the  English  orator  lamented  the  decay.    But  there 
are  results  and  evidences  in  plenty  to  show  what  Transcen- 
dentalism was,  and  what  it  ha6  done.    Of  these  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham speaks,  though  less  fully  than  he  might  have  done, 
--dwelling  more  on  its  results  in  literature  than  in  life, 


where  it  wrought  its  most  remarkable  and  permanent  work. 
As  Mr.  Emerson  wrote  in  the  Dial  six- and -thirty  years 
since,  the  school,  then  new,  wished  'to  give  expression  to 
that  spirit  which  lifts  men  to  a  higher  platform,  restores 
to  them  the  religious  sentiment,  brings  them  worthy  aims 
and  pure  pleasures,  purges  the  inward  eye,  makes  life 
less  desultory,  and,  through  raising  man  to  the  level  of 
nature,  takes  away  its  melancholy  from  the  landscape, 
and  reconciles  the  practical  with  the  speculative  powers." 
Something  of  this  was  done;  how,  and  by  what  men  and 
women,  the  volume  before  us  in  part  describes.    Tran- 
scendentalism, it  tells  us  without  exaggeration,  has  left  "a 
broad  and  deep  trace  on  ideas  and  institutions"  in  America. 
"It  affected  thinkers,  swayed  politicians,  guided  moralists, 
inspired  philanthropists,  created  reformers."  Some  of  its 
consequences  may  be  seen  in  the  curious  fact  that  three 
of  the  most  conspicuous  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati  con- 
vention— George  William  Curtis,  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  James  Freeman  Clarke--were  Transcendentalists  of 
the  Dial  days,  and  are  specially  noticed  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Frothingham  goes  back  only  to  Kant  and  the  Ger- 
man Transcendental  philosophers,  in  tracing  the  pedigree 
of  the  school  he  describes,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  New 
England  idealists  were  more  indebted  to  George  Fox  and 
the  early  Quakers,  to  the  Platonic  school  of  philosophy, 
and  to  the  more  spiritual  elements  of  Puritanism,  than 
they  were  to  the  speculations  of  Kant,  Fichte  and  Schel- 
ling.    Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  who  were  godfathers  of  our 
transcendentalists,  had,  indeed,  a  deep  interest  in  German 
literature  and  philosophy,  --but  not  so  much  as  in  some 
older  forms  of  human  thought;  and  Emerson  more  nearly 
continues  the  men  of  Milton's  earlier  years,  than  he  fol- 
lows the  dialectical  or  literary  leaders  of  German  thought. 
However,  a  commencement  must  be  made  somewhere, 
without  going  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  so  it 
was  well  to  begin  with  Kant,  of  whom  and  his  successors, 
both  in  Germany  and  France,  Mr.  Frothingham  gives  a 
clear,  discriminating  and  intelligible  account.    Crossing 
over  to  England,  he  shows  the  connection  of  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth  and  Carlyle  with  the  new  philosophy,  and 
quotes  concerning  Coleridge  two  remarkable  passages, 
one  in  verse  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  the  other  in  prose 
by  Hazlitt,  both  indicating  the  profound  impression  Cole- 
ridge made  upon  the  young  men  of  his  time .    In  noticing 
Wordsworth,  Mr.  Frothingham  quotes  from  two  papers 
in  the  Dial,  one  in  1840,  which  he  ascribes  to  Emerson, 
the  other  in  1843,  which  he  seems  to  attribute  to  another 
writer.    He  will  find  that  both  are  from  the  same  hand, 
as  indeed  the  style  conclusively  shows.    To  Carlyle  he 
renders  less  than  justice,  --provoked,  as  many  Ameri- 
cans have  been,  by  his  later  books,  in  which  he  runs  quite 
counter  to  our  national  principles  of  government.   In  trac- 
ing the  rise  of  the  new  philosophy  in  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Frothingham  hardly  lays  stress  enough  on  the  broader  and 
more  thorough  scholarship  which  was  laying  the  foundation 
for  idealism  in  literature,  before  the  strictly  Transcen- 
dental epoch,  — which  may  be  taken  as  commencing  in  1832, 
when  Mr.  Emerson  withdrew  from  his  Boston  pulpit,  and 
when  Mr.  Alcott  was  developing  his  theory  of  education. 
Young  students  like  Edward  Everett,  N.  L.  Frothingham, 
George  Bancroft,  William  Emerson,  Frederic  Hedge,  etc., 
had  much  earlier  than  this  shown  their  companions  and 
successors  at  Harvard  college  what  learning  really  meant, 
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--and  that  most  learned  of  American  women,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ripley,  had  given  her  sex  the  example  of  scholarship  which 
they  were  beginning  to  follow.    Mr.  Frothingham  does  not 
mention  this  lady,  who  was  nearly  twenty  years  the  senior 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  and  in  many  respects  her  superior,  and 
who,  though  not  conspicuously  a  Transcendentalist,  was  tru- 
ly one  of  the  most  effective  promoters  in  that  school  in  one 
of  its  most  agreeable  aspects,  --its  devotion  to  good  learn- 
ing.   She  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Emersons, 
and,  in  her  later  years,  lived  in  Concord,  where  Transcen- 
dentalism had  its  chief  shrines.    What  sort  of  discipline  had 
prepared  the  way  for  it  there,  may  be  seen  from  this  inci- 
dent, which,  forty-six  years  ago,  was  strange  enough  to  be 
recorded.    In  August,  1830,  a  young  scholar,  visiting  Con- 
cord, went  to  the  "exhibition  at  the  academy,"  and  was  ex- 
tremely gratified.    "To  hear  little  girls  saying  their  Greek 
grammar,  and  young  ladies  read  Xenophon,  was  a  new  and 
very  agreeable  entertainment." 

At  the  date  here  named,  Mr.  Emerson  was  preaching  in 
Boston  as  the  colleague  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr. ,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  raise  those  doubts  about  the  sacrament  of  the  Last 
Supper,  which  led  him,  in  1832,  to  give  up  his  Boston  par- 
ish.   Mr.  Frothingham  prints  for  the  first  time  in  this  vol- 
ume the  sermon  then  preached  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  Han- 
over street  pulpit,  in  which  these  doubts  and  others  are  set 
forth.    The  young  preacher — not  then  quite  30  years  old-- 
feared  that  "it  is  the  effect  of  this  ordinance  to  clothe  Jesus 
with  an  authority  which  he  never  claimed,  and  which  dis- 
tracts the  mind  of  the  worshiper."   "I  am  so  much  a  Uni- 
tarian as  this,"  he  adds,   "that  1  believe  the  human  mind  can- 
not admit  but  one  God."   This,  however,  was  not  his  chief 
objection  at  that  time  to  the  rite  of  which  he  was  speaking, 
which  was  this:    "To  eat  bread  is  one  thing;  to  love  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  and  resolve  to  obey  them,  is  quite  another. 
This  mode  of  commemorating  Christ  is  not  suitable  to  me. 
That  is  reason  enough  why  I  should  abandon  it.   For  I  choose 
that  my  remembrances  of  him  should  be  pleasing,  affecting, 
religious."   Mr.  Frothingham  mentions,  we  believe,  though 
at  this  moment  we  cannot  refer  to  the  passage,  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Emerson's  elder  brother,  William,  who  was  educated 
for  the  pulpit,  had  given  up  that  profession  in  consequence 
of  similar  doubts.    Two  years  before  this  Boston  sermon 
was  preached,  a  statement  of  his  own  position  on  the  same 
question  was  made  by  William  Emerson  to  a  kinsman,  in 
which  he  says:    "I  think  the  rite  is  innocent,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  those  partake  who  find  their  faith  or  love  invigorat- 
ed by  its  observance.    My  objection  is  this,  that  soul  and 
body  are  distinct.    Religion  and  piety  can  never  consist  in 
eating  bread  and  drinking  wine .    The  religion  which  alone  I 
can  venerate  is  spiritual,  and  raises  my  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  infinitely  removed 
from  the  grossness  of  animal  wants."   So  tender  and  con- 
siderate were  the  doubts  which  a  dozen  years  later  had 
grown  to  be  "the  latest  form  of  infidelity,"  and  drew  out 
from  John  Quincy  Adams  the  bitter  invectives  lately  quoted 
in  The  Republican. 

Very  properly  Mr.  Frothingham  gives  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  the  place  of  leader  among  the  New  England  Tran- 
scendentalists,  though  regarding  him  rather  as  an  idealist 
than  a  transcendentalist,  in  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
term.    Chief  among  the  other  leaders  he  names  Alcott,  'the 
mystic,"  Margaret  Fuller,  "the  critic,"  Parker,  'the  preach- 
er," and  George  Ripley,  "the  man  of  letters."  Of  these  five 


persons  three  are  still  living,  and  still  working,  each  in 
his  way,  though  the  youngest  of  the  three  is  now  beyond 
three- score-and-ten.    He  pays  them  all  a  respectful  trib- 
ute, quoting  largely  from  what  they  have  written,  and  set- 
ting forth  in  some  detail  the  facts  of  their  life.    This  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  and  in  closing 
it,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  George  Ripley,  the  author 
says  truly  and  with  true  feeling: 

The  Transcendentalist  keeps  his  essential  faith.    It 
was  a  faith  too  deeply  planted,  too  nobly  illustrated,  too 
fervent  and  beautiful  in  youth,  to  be  laid  aside  in  age. 
James  Walker  died  in  the  ripeness  of  it;  Parker  died  in 
the  strength  of  it;  others— old  and  grave  men  now- -live 
in  the  joy  of  it.    The  few  who  have  relapsed  have  done  so, 
some  under  pressure  of  worldly  seduction — they  having 
no  depth  of  root- -and  some  under  the  influence  of  scien- 
tific teaching,  which  has  shaken  the  foundation  of  their 
psychology.    The  original  disciples,  undismayed  by  the 
signs  of  death,  still  believe  in  the  Master,  and  live  in 
the  hope  of  his  resurrection. 

This  is  well-spoken,  and  none  the  less  so  because  it 
comes  from  one  who,  as  he  intimates  in  his  preface,  is 
no  longer  what  he  once  was, --"a  pure  Transcendentalist," 
— having  accepted  "the  new  order,  which  is  thrusting  the 
old  into  the  background."   It  is  true  that  this  is  so,  but 
one  of  the  axioms  of  Transcendentalism  is  this: 

No  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  heedless  world  hath  ever  lost. 

Or,  to  put  the  same  thought  in  a  less  startling  and  per- 
haps more  poetic  form,  let  us  quote  again  from  the  verses 
with  which  we  began: 

Beat  with  thy  paddle  on  the  boat, 

Midway  the  lake,  --the  wood  repeats 

The  ordered  blow,  --the  echoing  note 
Has  ended  in  the  ear,  yet  its  retreats 

Contain  more  possibilities. 
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EMERSON'S  THOUGHT  AND  STYLE  FORTY  YEARS 

LATER  (1836-1876) 

It  is  just  forty  years  since  Mr.  Emerson's  first  book 
was  printed  by  James  Munroe  in  Boston — a  thin  volume  in 
eight  chapters,  which  he  entitled  "Nature,"  and  to  which 
he  prefixed  this  motto,  since  omitted,  "Nature  is  but  an 
image  or  imitation  of  wisdom,  the  last  thing  of  the  soul; 
nature  being  a  thing  which  doth  only  do,  but  not  know." 
This  was  a  dark  saying,  not  too  well  translated  from  Plo- 
tinus;  and  the  book  itself  was  found  dark  and  obscure  by 
the  multitude  of  readers .    It  is  a  little  difficult  even  now, 
when  the  slender  text  has  had  the  benefit  of  so  many  vol- 
umes of  commentary,  by  the  author  himself,  and  by  oth- 
ers, to  comprehend  exactly  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Emerson 
meant  to  convey  in  this  treatise.    It  opens  like  a  meta- 
physical analysis, --it  proceeds,  in  a  descriptive,  poetic 
and  reflective  manner  to  depict  both  the  outward  universe, 
and  the  inner  sphere  of  the  soul  to  which  the  outer  world 
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is  supposed  to  conform  and  correspond.    Then  it  becomes 
moral,  ethical  and  didactic,  with  a  strong  and  clear  reli- 
gious mysticism,  or  idealism, --but  with  no  such  relation 
of  one  chapter  to  another,  or  even  of  one  sentence  to  anoth- 
er, as  men  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  in  the  ordinary 
books  of  philosophy.    Its  method  was  one  scarcely  known  to 
literature  at  all; — its  aim  was  uncertain,  varying  and  recur- 
rent.   Such  as  read  it  with  delight--they  were  few,  but  ear- 
nest in  their  admiration — scarcely  knew  where  it  left  them; 
they  had  been  drawn  on  like  Ariel's  followers  in  Prospero's 
island,  but  without  guessing  whither  they  were  going: 

Where  should  this  music  be?  i'  the  air  or  the  earth? 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owns; — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Certainly  it  was  above  them  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  we 
may  say  it  has  been  ever  since .    But  in  the  years  that  have 
intervened,  Mr.  Emerson  has  been  occupied,  like  the  Greek 
sage,  in  bringing  philosophy  down  'from  the  heavens  to  the 
earth,"  and  the  strain,  though  of  a  higher  mood,  seems 
somewhat  nearer  to  mankind  now  than  it  did  in  1836,  when 
the  Transcendental  period  was  so  new,  and  all  that  has  since 
taken  place  in  American  history  was  yet  'In  the  dark  back- 
ward and  abysses  of  time."    And  one  of  the  extraordinary 
things  about  this  most  extraordinary  literary  man  of  our 
epoch  has  been  the  ease  with  which  his  philosophy,  which 
was  first  preached  as  a  prediction,  with  little  or  no  appar- 
ent chance  of  verification,  has  quietly  adjusted  itself  to  the 
prodigious  moral  and  social  and  political  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  between  the  date  of  Munroe  's  edition  of  "Na- 
ture" in  1836,  and  Osgood's  edition  of  it  in  1876.   The  world 
has  turned  over  and  over,  American  slavery  is  abolished, 
France  is  a  republic,  Spain  and  Italy  are  liberal  monarchies, 
the  pope  is  a  tenant  upon  good  behavior  in  the  Vatican;  Japan 
sends  commissioners  in  tight  trousers  to  our  centennial 
show  at  Philadelphia,  all  the  wonders  of  modern  science 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  every-day  life  and  thought  of 
mankind,  and  lo,  amidst  all  these  overturns  and  regenera- 
tions, the  ideal  philosopher  and  his  idealism  remains  as  it 
was,  but  justifies  itself  no  longer  by  appeals  to  Greek  and 
Roman  and  Hebrew  history,  --but  by  the  most  recent  annals 
and  affidavits. 

There  is  much  in  Emerson  that  Plutarch,  that  Graeco- 
Roman  lyceum  lecturer,  never  had  or  but  faintly  showed 
forth.    Yet  in  many  respects  there  is  a  close  likeness  be- 
tween Plutarch  and  Emerson,  and  the  compliment  which  the 
Concord  essayist  bestowed  on  the  Boeotian  biographer  may 
well  be  transferred  to  Emerson  himself.    Each  of  his  books 
is  "a  rebuke  to  the  despondency  and  cowardice  of  our  reli- 
gious and  political  theorists.    A  wild  courage,  a  stoicism 
not  of  the  schools,  but  of  the  blood,  shines  in  every  anec- 
dote, and  has  given  that  author  his  immense  fame."   It  was 
this  trait  which  put  Emerson  early  on  the  side  of  the  slave 
against  his  master,  and  led  him  into  the  long,  unpopular  sect 
of  abolitionists,  with  whom,  on  some  grounds,  he  had  so  lit- 
tle in  common.    I  have  heard  a  lady  describe  the  shiver  of 
sympathetic  fear  which  ran  through  his  Boston  audience  in 
1837,  soon  after  the  murder  of  Lovejoy  at  Alton  by  the  pro- 
slavery  mob,  when  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  lecture  on  "Hero- 
ism," printed  afterward  in  the  first  series  of  essays,  uttered 
these  words:  "Human  virtue  demands  her  champions  and 
martyrs,  and  the  trial  of  persecution  always  proceeds.  It  is 


but  the  other  day  that  the  brave  Lovejoy  gave  his  breast 
to  the  bullets  of  a  mob,  for  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
opinion,  and  died  when  it  was  better  not  to  live."   By  and 
by,  as  if  in  illustration  of  the  discipline  he  had  been  advo- 
cating, and  the  philosophy  he  inculcated,  John  Brown  came 
slowly  marching  on,  and  put  into  exact  and  immortal  deeds 
the  thoughts  that  Emerson  had  cherished  and  implanted. 
Then  came  the  civil  war  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  embla- 
zon his  pages  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  what  is  true  of 
our  political  history  is  equally  true  of  our  progress  in  so- 
cial and  religious  thought.    The  world  has  gone  forward 
or  stood  still,  or  gone  back,  upon  circles  calculated  and 
laid  down  in  advance  by  this  solitary  thinker,  with  whom 
so  many  millions  now  find  they  agree .    It  has  been  touch- 
ing as  well  as  droll,  of  late  years,  to  see  the  Methodists 
and  other  sectarians,  who  formerly  thought  almost  as  ill 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  books  as  of  the  Koran,  now  coming  to 
his  door  for  conference  and  instruction.    And,  this  week, 
he  speaks  for  the  first,  and  probably  the  last  time,  to  the 
Episcopalians  and  Baptists  of  Virginia,  in  the  university 
which  Jefferson  founded  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

Four  volumes  of  the  eight  or  nine  which  Osgood  is  re- 
printing in  the  "Little  Classic"  edition  of  Emerson  have 
now  appeared.    These  are  the  "Miscellanies,"  including 
"Nature"  and  the  college  addresses,  etc.,  given  before 
1845;  the  first  "Essays,"  beginning  with  "History"  and 
ending  with  "Art,"  and  two  of  the  volumes  published  since 
1860— "The  Conduct  of  Life,"  and  "Society  and  Solitude." 
The  other  volumes  will  come  out  this  summor  or  next  au- 
tumn, except  perhaps  the  "Poems , "  which,  with  omissions 
and  additions,  are  probably  reserved  till  next  year.    It 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Emerson  produces,  on  an  average, 
one  book  in  four  years,  having  printed  ten  in  forty  years. 
His  mode  of  composition  has  been  more  than  once  de- 
scribed, and  is  such  as  to  insure  great  consideration  and 
condensation  of  everything  that  he  finally  prints;  no  mod- 
ern author  being  more  careful  than  he  not  to  rush  into 
print  until  he  is  quite  ready .    This  has  given  an  unwonted 
value  to  his  books,  and  made  them  so  quotable  and  pro- 
verbial as  they  are;  but  there  was  also  behind  all  this  re- 
flection and  revision  great  originality  of  thought  and  style . 
Familiarity  with  the  Emersonian  philosophy  has  partially 
disguised  this  quality;  we  cease  to  think  of  his  newer  books 
as  original,  because  we  have  become  pervaded  with  the 
thought  of  the  earlier  ones .    No  man  has  done  more  to 
shape  the  thinking  of  his  countrymen,  and,  to  some  de- 
gree, of  Englishmen,  than  Mr.  Emerson.    This  new  and 
revised  edition  of  his  books  will  go  everywhere,  I  suppose, 
though  they  will  not  sell  as  the  last  new  novel  does.    It 
gives  a  new  opportunity  to  read  and  compare  the  newer 
with  the  older  volumes,  and  to  see  how  much  is  repetition, 
and  how  much  simply  a  new  manifestation  of  the  well-known 
thought;  just  as  each  new  day  is  unlike  those  that  went  be- 
fore, though  made  up  from  the  same  elements  of  light,  air, 
earth  and  water. 

Probably  the  first  and  strongest  impression  now  made 
by  the  consecutive  reading  of  these  four  volumes  of  Emer- 
son is  one  of  wide  and  profound  thought- -in  a  word,  of  wis- 
dom.   No  contemporary  writer  excels  him  in  this  effect. 
Carlyle,  who  has  been  writing  longer  and  has  written  more, 
does  not  produce  it  so  certainly,  owing  to  his  willfulness 
and  the  fantastic  quality  in  his  style.    Emerson's  style  is 
peculiar  but  agreeable,  and  it  covers  an  unusual  wealth  of 
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thought  and  imagination.    No  modern  writer  furnishes  so 
many  proverbs  as  he- -you  may  find  one  on  almost  every 
page.    Oftentimes  these  are  repeated  In  some  other  form 
or  phrase,  and  now  and  then  with  exact  repetition,  --the 
same  thought  occurring  at  different  times  and  in  other  con- 
nections .    One  use  of  this  revision  of  the  books  would  be  to 
mark  out  any  needless  repetitions,  and  probably  this  has 
been  done.    There  is  now  and  then  an  addition,  as  in  the  es- 
say on  Wealth  in  the  "Conduct  of  Life,"  where,  --after  point- 
ing out  that  America  has  had  to  pay  high  for  the  foreign  im- 
portations of  men  that  we  made  from  1800  to  1850,  — the  au- 
thor adds  now  for  the  first  time :  "These  were  the  prevalent 
opinions  in  1850,"  and  proceeds  to  state  the  other  side  of 
the  argument.    What  astonishes  is  the  broad  range  of  the 
writer's  mind,  fully  justifying  Lowell's  description  of  him 
in  1848: 

A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shoulders,  whose  range 
Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t'other  the  Exchange. 

In  this  essay  on  Wealth,  for  example,  he  lays  down  the  max- 
ims of  economy  and  worldly  prudence  in  a  way  that  would 
hardly  have  been  expected  of  the  man  who  said: 

I  am  owner  of  the  sphere, 

Of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year, 

Of  Caesar's  hand  and  Plato's  brain, 

Of  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakespeare's  strain. 

But  why  go  on  in  this  criticism?   There  are  the  books  them- 
selves, which,  until  you  have  read,  you  know  little  of  the 
literature  of  your  time  and  country. 


We  ridel   To  the  glimmering  mountains  career; 

Discover  the  source  of  the  suds 
Where  field- glaciers  flash,  and  far  lands  disappear, 

Our  hammocks  we  stretch  by  the  hoods. 

The  image  in  the  last  verse  is  the  bard's  own,  and  occurs 
again  in  another  poem;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confirm  Mr. 
Benton's  surmise  that  it  refers  to  the  mountain  peaks, 
both  above  and  in  these  lines,  in  which  there  are  other 
remarkable  qualities: 

At  night  he'd  gained  a  mountain  high-- 
Was  faint  because  the  summer  sky 
Had  sucked  the  rugged  nipples  dry, 

When  foxfire  in  the  woods 
A  distance  off  so  brilliant  glows, 
That  Rood  for  information  goes; 
In  silence  round  the  pilgrim  rose 

The  magic  hall  of  hoods . 

In  these  verses  there  is  little,  however,  to  remind  one 
of  Thoreau;  there  is  more  in  a  poem  entitled  "The  Shakers' 
Race,"  which  a  Boston  magazine,  — shall  we  risk  anything 
in  guessing  the  Atlantic?--accepted  and  then  returned, 
Mr.  Benton  hints  because  somewhat  too  free  of  language 
on  nice  points.    But  his  habits  show  a  greater  likeness  to 
the  Walden  philosopher;  for  he  is  a  master  of  woodcraft; 
for  30  or  40  years  has  studied  the  ways  of  the  wild  crea- 
tures, by  trapping  which  he  gains  his  living,  --a  modest 
one,  for  his  mode  of  life  is  simple.    It  is  one  of  his  oddi- 
ties that  when  busy  in  other  pursuits, — as  he  sometimes 
has  been,  — he  will  trap  nothing,  though  the  game  come 
directly  in  his  way . 


(232) 
A  BERKSHIRE  WILD-WOOD  BARD- 
GEORGE  FINNY  AND  THOREAU 

One  of  the  many  way- side  poets  of  New  England  has  been 
discovered,  in  the  person  of  George  Finny,  down  in  the  cor- 
ner of  Berkshire  county,  by  Joel  Benton,  who  reveals  him 
through  the  medium  of  Baldwin's  Monthly.    This  Finny  un- 
deniably has  some  strange  stuff  in  him,  beyond  every-day 
life;  even  from  the  specimens  given  of  his  muse,  which  Mr. 
Benton  confesses  are  not  his  best,  and  hardly  bear  out  what 
he  has  said  of  him .    That,  however,  was  chiefly  a  compari- 
son of  Finny  to  Thoreau,  his  verses  being  of  rustic  habit, 
and  "so  full  of  those  abrupt,  irregular,  jerky  lines,  and 
quaint  moral  reflections  of  the  sort  with  which  Thoreau  used 
to  equip  his  muse,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
had  merely  heard  of  Thoreau,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his 
writings,  and  had  at  best  only  vague  notions  of  who  the  Wal- 
den hermit  was .    It  seemed  curious  that  Massachusetts 
should  have  nourished  and  bred  a  prophet  of  the  woods  and 
fields  at  each  end  of  her  domain." 

The  samples  show  that  Mr.  Finny  manufactures  new 
words  with  something  of  the  effect  of  the  Wonderland  verses 
that  Alice  has  so  much  trouble  with;  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  says  "the  pond  billows  bobbled,"  and  describes  "canoes 
on  the  nugiting  streams ."  Such  a  stanza  as  this  produces  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  unreality: 


(233) 

WORDSWORTH  AND  THE  AMERICAN 

TRANSCENDENTAL  POETS 

Everybody  familiar  with  the  literature  of  New  England 
transcendentalism  must  be  struck  with  its  resemblance  in 
essential  features  to  the  writings  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge.   There  are  passages  in  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  El- 
lery  Channing,  the  three  chief  poets  of  the  transcenden- 
talists,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Wordsworth's, 
and  vice  versa,  — not  because  they  imitated  the  Westmore- 
land poet,  but  were  Inwardly  akin  to  him .    The  manner  of 
life  in  New  England  was  also,  in  rural  districts,  very  much 
like  that  described  by  Wordsworth.    The  "statesmen,"  or 
small  proprietors  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal,  were  the  very 
image  of  the  New  England  farmers,  such  as  we  have  known 
then.    These  "statesmen"  were  "small  but  Independent 
peasant  lairds,  whose  forefathers  had  for  ages  lived  and 
died  on  the  same  farms."  Wordsworth's  own  family,  on 
both  sides,  belonged  to  this  class,  but  in  Yorkshire,  whence 
came  also  the  ancestors  of  the  poet  Longfellow.    Words- 
worth was  born,  however,  in  Cumberland,  the  adjoining 
county  to  Westmoreland,  Hellvellyn  being  in  a  manner  com- 
mon to  the  two  counties.    Scott's  favorite  haunts  among  the 
Cheviot  hills  were  not  far  off,  and  both  of  these  poets  wrote 
famous  verses  about  Hellvellyn.    In  one  of  Mr.  Grosart's 
volumes,  Wordsworth  quotes  with  praise  Scott's  lines  about 
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poor  Charles  Gough  and  his  dog,  which  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh thought  the  finest  that  Scott  ever  wrote: 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 

slumber? 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst 

thou  start  I 

He  also  details  the  incident  of  fidelity  in  an  ass  to  his  dead 
master  which  gave  rise  to  the  queer  poem  of  "Peter  Bell." 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  Wordsworth's  ingrained  love  of  a 
wandering,  open-air  life  made  him  tolerant  and  even  partial 
to  a  rascal  such  as  he  describes  Peter  to  have  been.  He  says 
in  one  place,  that,  while  Southey  might  have  been  a  monk  in 
a  library,  always  busy  with  books,  his  own  dream  was  to  be 
a  wanderer,  and  that  he  even  had  thoughts  of  taking  up  the 
peddler's  trade,  so  favorable  to  roaming.    This  may  have 
been  a  mere  passing  whim,  like  his  plan  of  becoming  a  lead- 
er of  the  Parisians  in  their  great  revolution,  at  which  Lock- 
hart  laughed  so  much.    'Taking  the  measure  of  himself  and 
the  various  factions,"  sneers  Lockhart,  "he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he,  William  Wordsworth,  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  rally  the  nation  and  conduct  the  revolution  to  a  happy 
issue."   This  was  in  1792,  when  he  was  in  Paris.    Though  a 
wild  notion,  no  doubt  it  was  no  more  so,  in  itself,  than  that 
Cromwell,  whom  in  some  respects  Wordsworth  resembled, 
should  have  fancied  himself,  in  1640,  the  proper  person  to 
lead  the  English  revolution  to  a  happy  issue.    What  Words- 
worth says  about  this  in  his  "Prelude "  might  have  been  spo- 
ken, in  rugged  prose,  by  Cromwell  himself: 

Yet  would  I  at  this  time  with  willing  heart 
Have  undertaken  for  a  cause  so  great 
Service  however  dangerous .    I  revolved 
How  much  the  destiny  of  Man  had  still 
Hung  upon  single  persons;  that  there  was, 
Transcendent  to  all  local  patrimony, 
One  nature,  as  there  is  one  sun  in  heaven; 
That  objects,  even  as  they  are  great,  thereby 
Do  come  within  the  reach  of  humblest  eyes; 
That  Man  is  only  weak  through  his  mistrust 
And  want  of  hope,  where  evidence  divine 
Proclaims  to  him  that  hope  should  be  most  sure. 
That  'mid  the  loud  distractions  of  the  world 
A  sovereign  voice  subsists  within  the  soul 
Arbiter  undisturbed  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  life  and  death. 

"A  man  never  rises  so  high,"  said  Cromwell  to  the  French 
minister  Bellievre,  "as  when  he  knows  not  whither  he  is  go- 
ing." The  gist  of  transcendentalism  is  in  this  saying,  or  as 
the  Nation  puts  it,  with  an  air  as  if  disposing  of  the  tran- 
scendentalists  forever,  — "in  the  subjection  of  the  reasoning 
to  the  unreasoning  elements  of  human  nature."  What  grows 
out  of  the  subjection  of  the  higher  reason  to  the  lower,  which 
is  the  "reasoning  element"  of  the  Nation,  is  well  portrayed 
by  Wordsworth,  speaking  of  English  Cambridge  as  he  knew 
it,  — not  so  unlike  what  our  Cambridge  has  sometimes  been, 

Murmuring  submission  and  bald  government, 

(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater, ) 

And  Decency  and  Custom  starving  Truth, 


And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him;  Emptiness 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  weak  Worth 
Left  to  herself,  unheard  of,  and  unknown. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  often  so  keen- 
sighted,  in  his  recent  paper  on  Macaulay  should  have  made 
the  absurd  comparison  that  he  does  between  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle,  as  if  there  was  any  real  resemblance  between 
them.    There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast.    Car- 
lyle's  principle  was  to  follow  the  higher  reason,  and  Ma- 
caulay's  the  lower,  — not  in  morals  but  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  life.    The  least  tincture  of  idealism  in  Macaulay 
would  have  saved  him  from  those  errors  which  Gladstone 
points  out,  --he  would  have  then  appreciated  Bacon,  who 
was  an  idealist,  and  would  have  done  more  justice  to  the 
English  church,  which,  with  all  its  accretions  of  formality 
and  dullness,  really  rests  upon  an  ideal  basis,  as  Words- 
worth and  Carlyle  perceive,  but  as  Macaulay  does  not. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  severe  treatment  of  Milton  results  from 
the  strong  theological  bias  which  he  has  always  shown,  and 
which  leads  him  to  feel  the  lack  of  theology  in  Macaulay, 
who  admired  Milton,  not  as  an  idealist,  but  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  whig  party.    Is  there  not  something  a  little 
Jesuitical  in  the  high  compliment  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
approaches  Macaulay,  only  to  lay  bare,  with  trenchant  and 
microscopic  analysis,  some  of  his  gravest  defects?   I  am 
reminded  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  remembers  well,  that 
sharp  saying  of  Tacitus,  — Pessimum  genus  inimicorum, 
laudantes ,  —  "A  man's  worst  foes  are  they  that  praise  him." 
Mr.  Gladstone  gives  Macaulay  much  just  praise,  but  he 
cannot  quite  forget  they  were  on  opposite  sides  in  politics, 
and  of  a  different  faith  in  religion.    "The  one  unpardonable 
sin,"  says  Emerson,  'is  a  difference  of  opinion.". . . 


(234) 
LOWELL'S  QUALITY  AND  RANK 

Osgood  has  published  a  "complete  and  revised"  edition 
of  Lowell's  poems,  — although  it  is  not  quite  complete, 
since  it  contains  neither  the  very  earliest  nor  the  very 
latest  of  the  poems  that  have  been  printed.    Some  of  these 
later  verses  are  reserved  for  a  new  volume,  to  appear  by 
and  by,  after  the  due  interval  of  meditation  and  correc- 
tion,— for  Mr.  Lowell,  like  Mr.  Emerson,  is  in  no  haste 
to  print  his  volumes.    In  his  youth  it  was  not  so,  and  he 
rushed  into  print  with  verses  that  did  not  quite  justify  the 
partial  estimate  of  his  friends,  and  gave  some  color  to 
the  severe  criticism  of  Margaret  Fuller,  made,  30  years 
ago,  in  her  book  on  "Art  and  Literature."  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Lowell,  though  only  seven-and-twenty,  had  printed 
his  college  class-day  poem  (1839),  in  which  he  laughed  at 
the  transcendentalists,  his  "Year's  Life"  (1841),  his  first 
volume  called  "Poems"  (1844),  and  his  "Conversations  on 
some  of  the  Old  Poets"  (1845).   A  second  volume  of  "Poems' 
(1848),  and  his  two  famous  books  of  humorous  verse,  "A 
Fable  for  the  Critics"  (1848),  and  "The  Biglow  Papers" 
(1848),  came  out  before  he  was  30  years  old,  and  so  did 
that  best  of  his  early  serious  poems,  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal"  (1848).    He  had  then  printed  at  the  rate  of  a  vol- 
ume a  year,  small  or  large,  since  he  left  Harvard  college 
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In  1838,  and  had  written  much  also  for  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, as  he  has  continued  to  do  in  these  later  years.    But, 
from  1848  to  1864,  he  published  no  volume,  and,  since  then, 
only  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  in  two  years .    He  was  from  the 
first  a  popular  writer,  though  he  never  attained  the  great 
popularity  of  Longfellow, --and  now  he  is  the  best-known, 
next  to  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  of  all  the  American  poets. 
Where  his  serious  poetry  would  never  or  slowly  have  car- 
ried his  fame,  his  Yankee  dialect  poetry  has  made  him  illus- 
trious .  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  authors  of  whom  the  Widow 
Butler  knows  something,  though  that  'love-lorn  creetur"  has 
no  better  luck  than  Mrs .  Malaprop  in  quotations . 

It  has  a  droll  sound,  then,  to  read  in  Margaret  Fuller's 
ex-cathedra  announcements,  at  the  time  she  was  writing 
book  notices  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  "posterity  will 
not  remember"  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  that  Cornelius 
Matthews  was  a  better  poet!    "We  must  declare  it,"  said 
Margaret,  "though  to  the  grief  of  some  friends  and  the  dis- 
gust of  more,  Lowell  is  absolutely  wanting  in  the  true  spirit 
and  tone  of  poesy.  His  interest  in  the  moral  questions  of  the 
day  has  supplied  the  want  of  vitality  in  himself;  his  great  fa- 
cility at  versification  has  enabled  him  to  fill  the  ear  with  a 
copious  stream  of  pleasant  sound.    But  his  verse  is  stereo- 
typed; his  thought  sounds  no  depth,  and  posterity  will  not  re- 
member him."    Lowell  never  forgot  nor  forgave  this  sharp 
thrust,  and  revenged  himself  in  the  "Fable  for  Critics."   In 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  that  popular  little  satire, 
he  said,  thinking  of  Margaret  Fuller: 

"As  for  me,  I  respect  neither  women  nor  men 
For  their  gender,  nor  own  any  sex  in  a  pen. 
I  choose  just  to  hint  to  some  causeless  unfriends 
That,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  always  two  ends. 
(And  one  of  them  heaviest,  too)  to  a  staff; 
And  two  parties  also  to  every  good  laugh ." 

Yet  in  this  very  book,  which  he  published  anonymously,  he 
spoke  of  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  acknowledge  that  some 
of  the  censure  which  Margaret  Fuller  had  inflicted  was  es- 
sentially just.    He  said: 

"There's  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnassus  to  climb, 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme . 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  bowlders, 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders. 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching, 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching. 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  well, 
But  he'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell, 
And  rattle  away,  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jerusalem ." 


that  he  writes,  in  prose  or  verse,  shows  his  scholarship, 
which  is  just  as  apparent  in  the  "Biglow  Papers"  as  in  his 
critical  essays  on  Dante  or  Lessing.    How  so  careless  a 
student  as  Lowell  was  reputed  to  be  in  college  should  have 
picked  up  so  much  learning  so  easily  was  always  a  wonder 
to  those  who  imagine  that  all  knowledge  comes  by  digging, 
as  for  hid  treasures.    He  was  born  and  bred  in  a  scholarly 
atmosphere,  and  assimilated  by  natural  processes  what 
was  in  the  air  all  about  him.    He  was  "rusticated"  in  col- 
lege, and  sent  up  to  study  in  Concord,  where  he  learned 
something  of  the  New  England  dialect  and  much  of  the  Yan- 
kee character,  which  scarcely  anybody  understands  so 
well.    Of  the  400  pages  in  this  new  volume  nothing  is  bet- 
ter, after  all,  than  the  160  pages  occupied  by  the  two  se- 
ries of  "Biglow  Papers,"  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  in  the  vol- 
ume finer  poetry  even  than  passages  of  those  humorous 
books.    Lowell's  genius  there  works  under  less  restraint, 
and  in  a  form  which  admits  of  great  beauties  as  well  as  of 
much  that  is  merely  grotesque  or  comical. 

Two  intellectual  and  spiritual  natures  seem  always  to 
be  contending  in  Lowell, — the  witty,  scoffing,  light-minded 
and  worldly,  such  as  we  see  in  many  Englishmen  of  culture, 
and  in  most  Frenchmen,  — and  then  the  poetic,  idealizing, 
sentimental  and  grave  nature,  most  becoming  to  a  writer 
who  has  serious  things  to  say.    Not  unfrequently  the  strug- 
gle between  these  two  moods  of  mind  may  be  seen  going  on 
in  the  same  poem,  as  in  the  longest  of  the  later  pieces — 
the  'Cathedral."   There  is  little  of  that  persistent,  high- 
keyed  self-admiration  which  carries  Wordsworth  through 
so  composedly,  no  matter  how  laughable  may  be  the  acci- 
dents that  befall  his  Pegasus.    The  American,  with  a  finer 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  keener  perception  of  the 
world's  beauty  than  Wordsworth  had,  is  yet  so  sensitive, 
so  sympathetic,  so  open  to  the  influence  of  other  minds, 
and  of  the  world  about  him,  that  he  cannot  listen  continu- 
ously to  the  inward  voice,  to  which  Wordsworth  lent  an  ear 
preternaturally  long.    We  may  laugh  at  the  gravity  with 
which  Wordsworth  treats  grotesque  subjects,  —but  until 
we  can  breed  Americans  who  have  the  same  self-involved 
and  lofty  strain  of  thought,  we  need  not  look  for  the  higher 
poetry,  except  in  sketches,  as  we  find  it  in  Lowell.    His 
"Foot-Path"  shows  traces  of  this  higher  mood,  and  so,  with 
more  sustained  power,  does  that  beautiful  little  romance, 
"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  There  are  glimpses  of  divine 
light  in  verses  like  these,  describing  the  plainest  New  Eng- 
land scenery: 

It  mounts  athwart  the  windy  hill, 

Through  sallow  slopes  of  upland  bare, 

And  Fancy  climbs  with  footfall  still 
Its  narrowing  curves  that  end  in  air. 


Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest,  — and  this  criticism 
points  out  the  defect  in  much  of  Lowell's  earlier  poetry.    It 
is  written  with  too  bold  and  obvious  a  purpose  to  convert 
men,  and,  now  that  the  issues  of  that  time,  social  and  po- 
litical, have  passed  away,  the  verses  have  become  a  little 
tiresome.    The  later  poems,  less  exuberant,  and  written  un- 
der the  restraint  of  a  very  keen  and  vigilant  critical  spirit 
in  the  author's  own  breast,  go  yet  much  nearer  to  "sound  a 
depth"  than  those  written  before  1848.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  Lowell  is  a  poet--still  less,  that  he  is  a  man  of  the 
wittiest  fancy  and  the  most  scholarly  humor.    Everything 


By  day,  a  warmer- hearted  blue 

Stoops  softly  to  that  topmost  swell; 

Its  thread-like  windings  seem  a  clew 
To  gracious  climes  where  all  is  well. 

By  night,  far  yonder  I  surmise 

An  ampler  world  than  clips  my  ken, 

Where  the  great  stars  of  happier  skies 
Commingle  nobler  fates  of  men. 

I  look  and  long,  then  haste  me  home, 
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Still  master  of  my  secret  rare; 
Once  tried,  the  path  would  end  In  Rome, 
But  now  it  leads  me  everywhere. 

To  the  carnal  mind  this  is  nonsense,  of  course,  but  its  deep- 
er meaning  is  clear  enough  to  those  whom  the  muse  has  visit- 
ed, however  seldom.   There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  air  of  discon- 
tent about  these  intimations  of  ideal  bliss,  which  takes  away 
half  their  charm,  and  which  we  never  find  in  Emerson,  the 
great  master,  in  modern  times,  of  this  art  of  seeing  what  is 
invisible  to  all  but  the  illuminated.    What  could  be  more  se- 
rene than  the  "Forerunners"  of  his  youth,  or  the  'Terminus" 
of  his  age? — 

Long  I  followed  happy  guides, 
I  could  never  reach  their  sides; 
Their  step  is  forth,  and  ere  the  day, 
Breaks  up  their  leaguer  and  away. 
Their  near  camp  my  spirit  knows 
By  signs  gracious  as  rainbows. 
I  thenceforward  and  long  after 
Listen  for  their  harp-like  laughter, 
And  carry  in  my  heart,  for  days, 
Peace  that  hallows  rudest  ways . 

Thus  sung  the  poet  when  he  was  young,  and  again  thus  when 
he  grew  old;  — 

As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale, 

I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time; 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail, 

Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime; 
"Lowly  faithful,  banish  fear, 

Right  onward  drive  unharmed; 
The  port,  well  worth  the  cruise,  is  near, 

And  every  wave  is  charmed ." 


(235) 
EMERSON'S  POETRY  AND  JOHN  MILTON 

It  was  not  by  design,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Emerson's  vol- 
ume of  "Selected  Poems"  (omitting  more  than  40  of  his  po- 
ems, and  inserting  a  few  that  were  never  before  printed) 
was  published  in  the  last  days  of  the  presidential  struggle . 
Nothing  could  be  farther 

Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth;  and,  with  low-thoughted  care 
Confined  and  pestered  In  this  pin-fold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats . 

I  did  not  remember  that  this  was  such  a  long-breathed  peri- 
od when  I  began  to  recall  it,  --but  it  applies  so  well  in  all  its 
parts  to  Mr.  Emerson  and  the  present  situation  of  things, 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  Milton  wrote  it  for  him,  espe- 
cially when  he  goes  on  to  mention  those 

That  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 


That  opes  the  palace  of  Eternity; 
To  such  my  errand  is . 

In  fact,  Emerson  is  the  lineal  successor  of  Milton  in  New 
England,  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  close  fidelity  to  Milton's 
form  of  expression,  but  in  the  inheritance  of  the  like  lofty 
and  poetical  spirit.    Milton  was  formal  and  consecutive  in 
his  poetry,  and  could  write  12  books  of  blank  verse  upon 
one  theme,  while  Emerson  glides,  "as  easy  as  a  bird  might 
glide,"  from  one  brief  poem  to  another,  and  has  scarcely 
written  one  piece  so  long  as  Milton's  "Lycidas."  Or  per- 
haps it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  as  Hobbes  said  of  dream6, 
that,  in  his  writings,  Mr.  Emerson's  thoughts  "appear  like 
stars  between  the  flying  clouds,  not  in  the  order  which  a 
man  would  choose  to  observe  them ,  but  as  the  uncertain 
flight  of  broken  clouds  permits."   It  is  better,  however,  to 
have  but  glimpses  of  the  stars  than  to  be  purblind  or  look 
downward  all  your  days . 

This  new  volume  contains  less  than  70  poems,  short 
and  shorter,  of  the  150,  more  or  less,  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son has  written.    That  is  to  say,  we  get  but  little  more 
than  half  of  his  poetry,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means 
to  revise  any  more.    Having  published  most  of  the  omitted 
pieces,  however,  they  are  accessible  to  the  world,  which 
will  not  let  them  perish,  even  though  the  author  may  dis- 
own them .    It  is  easy  to  see  why  some  of  them  were  now 
discarded — but  not  in  all  cases.    Perhaps  Mr.  Emerson 
means  to  include  most  of  them  in  a  second  volume,  and 
here  only  brings  together  what  he  thinks  best  fitted  to 
stand  in  one  book.    It  is  to  be  hoped  this  is  his  intention; 
but  as  he  has  put  the  be6t  poems  in,  it  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  he  would  make  up  a  volume  of  those  which  are 
manifestly  inferior  to  the  best.  He  has  also  much  changed 
the  original  arrangement  of  the  poems,  making  it  less  des- 
ultory than  formerly .    The  chronological  order  would  be  a 
very  interesting  one,  so  that  the  reader  might  trace,  as  in 
Wordsworth's  "Prelude,"  the  "growth  of  a  poet's  mind." 
But  such  an  order  is  only  indicated  now  and  then,  and  even 
where  a  date  appears,  as  in  the  occasional  poems,  it  is 
not  always  certain  that  the  verses  were  written  for  that 
occasion  on  which  they  were  read  or  sung.    Thus  the  fine 
lyric  or  dithyrambic  piece  which  closes  this  volume — 
"Boston" — was  no  doubt  composed  piecemeal  long  before 
the  centennial  tea-party  at  which  it  was  read,  and  ex- 
presses those  thoughts  about  his  native  city  which  Mr . 
Emerson  had  been  cherishing  for  half  a  century.    So,  too, 
that  poem  of  the  war  called  "Voluntaries,"  which  appears 
in  one  passage  to  celebrate  Col.  Shaw's  death  at  Fort  Wag- 
ner, was,  I  believe,  mainly  written  long  before  the  battle, 
and  much  of  it  before  the  war.  Yet  how  well  it  fits  the  case 
of  1861  and  18631— 

Peril  around,  all  else  appalling, 

Came  on  in  front  and  leaden  rain, 
Him  Duty  through  the  clarion  calling 

To  the  van  called  not  in  vain. 
Stainless  soldier  on  the  walls, 

Knowing  this — and  knows  no  more-- 
Whoever  fights,  whoever  falls, 

Justice  conquers  evermore, 

Justice  after  as  before. 

I  see  the  wreath,  I  hear  the  songs 
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Lauding  the  Eternal  Rights, 

Victors  over  daily  wrongs: 
Awful  victors,  they  misguide 

Whom  they  will  destroy, 
And  their  coming  triumph  hide 

In  our  downfall  or  our  joy; 
They  reach  no  term,  they  never  sleep, 

In  equal  strength  through  space  abide; 
Though,  feigning  dwarfs,  they  crouch  and  creep, 

The  strong  they  slay,  the  swift  outstride; 
Speak  it  firmly,  these  are  gods, 

All  are  ghosts  beside. 

This  is  worthy  to  stand  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  or  an  ode  of 
Gray — whose  poetry  Mr.  Emerson  so  much  admires.   Still, 
however,  he  admires,  and  in  one  sense  imitates  the  poetry 
of  Milton.    The  lines  in  the  same  poem, 


And,  seeing  his  eye  glare, 

They  drop  their  few  pale  flowers, 

Gathered  with  hope  to  please 

Along  the  mountain  towers,  — 
Lose  courage,  and  despair. 
His  hot  tyranny 

Burns  up  every  other  tie. 

And  ever  the  Daemonic  love 
Is  the  ancestor  of  wars, 
And  the  parent  of  remorse. 

The  long  poem  from  which  these  lines  have  been  cited, 
with  omissions  now  and  then,  has  itself  been  abridged  by 
the  author  from  the  form  in  which  it  stood  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  1847.    The  same  is  true  of  "Woodnotes,"  wherein 
he  has  omitted  one  of  the  finest  passages,  well  known  to 
his  earlier  readers,  commencing  thus: 


Writhes  within  the  dragon  coil, 
Reserved  to  a  speechless  fate, 

might  almost  be  thought  a  part  of  some  chorus  in  "Samson 
Agonistes  ";  and  there  are  many  such  tokens  of  affinity .   But 
in  his  philosophy  Mr.  Emerson  rises  above  Milton,  while, 
as  a  poet,  he  ranks  below  him,  and  lacks  also  Milton's  easy 
mastery  of  all  learning.    The  wisdom  and  subtle  insight  of 
the  Concord  poet  is  something  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  the 
omniscience  of  Shakespeare,  — nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  best  things  that  either  of  them  says,  only  Shakespeare 
says  the  most.    No  poet,  old  or  new,  has  portrayed  Cupid, 
or  as  he  calls  it,  "Initial  Love,"  better  than  Emerson: 

Corrupted  by  the  present  toy 
He  follows  joy,  and  only  joy. 

There  is  no  mask  but  he  will  wear; 

He  invented  oaths  to  swear; 
He  paints,  he  carves,  he  chants,  he  prays, 
And  holds  all  stars  in  his  embrace. 

For  Cupid  goes  behind  all  law, 

And  right  into  himself  doth  draw. 
He  has  the  Muses  by  the  heart, 
And  the  stern  Parcae  on  his  part. 

Boundless  is  his  memory, 

Plans  immense  his  term  prolong; 
He  is  not  of  counted  age, 
Meaning  always  to  be  young. 

And  his  wish  is  intimacy, 

Intimater  intimacy, 

And  a  stricter  privacy. 
The  impossible  shall  yet  be  done, 
And  being  two,  shall  still  be  one. 

He  doth  elect 

The  beautiful  and  fortunate, 
And  the  sons  of  intellect, 
And  the  souls  of  ample  fate, 

Who  the  Future's  gates  unbar, 

Minions  of  the  Morning  Star. 
In  his  prowess  he  exults, 
And  the  multitude  insults . 

His  impatient  looks  devour 

Oft  the  humble  and  the  poor; 


In  unplowed  Maine  he  sought  the  lumberers'  gang, 
Where  from  a  hundred  lakes  young  rivers  sprang; 
He  trode  the  implanted  forest-floor,  whereon 
The  all-seeing  sun  for  ages  hath  not  shone. 

Perhaps  this  passage  is  reserved  for  publication  as  a  sepa- 
rate poem ,  which  might  well  be  done .    Here  are  other  brave 
lines  from  it: 

Through  these  green  tents,  by  eldest  Nature  drest, 
He  roamed,  content  alike  with  man  and  beast; 
Where  darkness  found  him  he  lay  glad  at  night, 
There  the  red  morning  touched  him  with  its  light, 
Three  moons  his  great  heart  him  a  hermit  made, 
So  long  he  roved  at  will  the  boundless  shade. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  these  lines  were  meant  to  de- 
scribe Thoreau,  but  they  were  not,  although  the  portrait 
will  answer  for  him.    Mr.  Emerson  was  in  the  Maine  woods 
long  before  Thoreau  went  there,  and  no  doubt  had  his  own 
woodland  experiences  in  mind.    Some  of  these  he  published 
long  afterward  in  "The  Adirondacs,"  a  poem  which  is  also 
left  out  of  this  volume.    "May-Day"  is  retained,  but  short- 
ened, a  portion  of  it  being  taken  out  and  printed  separately, 
under  the  name  of  "The  Harp."   That  popular  poem: 

Good -by,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home, 

is  also  omitted.    This  was  written,  I  suppose,  when  Mr. 
Emerson  withdrew  from  Boston  to  Concord,  after  giving  up 
his  pulpit  in  the  city.    It  was  first  published,  some  years 
afterward,  in  a  western  magazine  or  newspaper,  and  when 
it  reached  Boston  the  good  people  there  could  not  compre- 
hend it.    Were  such  words  as  these  to  be  used  concerning 
Boston?- - 

Good-by  to  Flattery's  fawning  face; 
To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace; 

To  up- start  Wealth's  averted  eye; 

To  supple  Office,  low  and  high; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street; 
To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet. 

And  was  it  decorous  that  this  should  be  sung  of  Cambridge 
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and  its  scholars? — 

I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  clan; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet? 

Instead  of  this  rebuke  from  the  young  mystic  to  the  city  of 
his  boyhood,  we  now  have  the  most  delicate  and  poetical 
homage  to  the  virtues  of  Boston,  --a  poem  that  will  live  at 
least  as  long  as  the  town  itself  shall: 

The  rocky  nook  with  hill-tops  three 

Looked  eastward  from  the  farms, 
And  twice  each  day  the  flowing  sea 
Took  Boston  in  its  arms; 

The  men  of  yore  were  stout  and  poor, 
And  sailed  for  bread  to  every  shore . 

Old  Europe  groans  with  palaces, 
Has  lords  enough  and  more; — 
We  plant  and  build  by  foaming  seas 
A  city  of  the  poor:-- 
'  For  day  by  day  could  Boston  bay 
Their  honest  labor  overpay. 

We  grant  no  dukedoms  to  the  few, 
We  hold  like  rights  and  shall; — 
Equal  on  Sunday  in  the  pew, 
On  Monday  in  the  mall, 

For  what  avail  the  plow  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail? 


The  sea  returning  day  by  day 

Restores  the  world-wide  mart; 
So  let  each  dweller  on  the  Bay 
Fold  Boston  to  his  heart, 

Till  these  echoes  be  choked  with  snows, 
Or  over  the  town  blue  ocean  flows . 

Let  the  blood  of  her  hundred  thousands 

Throb  in  each  manly  vein; 
And  the  wit  of  all  her  wisest 
Make  sunshine  in  her  brain. 

For  you  can  teach  the  lightning  speech, 
And  round  the  globe  your  voices  reach. 

O  happy  town  beside  the  sea, 

Whose  roads  lead  everywhere  to  all; 

Than  thine  no  deeper  moat  can  be, 
No  stouter  fence,  no  steeper  wall! 


(236) 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  gave  a  lecture  on  American  poets, 
beginning  with  Bryant,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Bryant  (said  Mr.  Sanborn)  is  purely  American  in  his 
character  and  feeling,  and  by  no  means,  like  most  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  a  pale  reflection  of  Eng- 


lish modes  of  thought.    He  wrote  better  verses  at  sixteen 
than  Byron,  and  his  "Thanatopsis,"  surpassed  by  very  few 
of  Byron's  powerful  pages,  was  written  at  the  age  when 
Byron  was  beginning  his  first  satire .    But  while  Byron  sud- 
denly blazes  forth  into  immortal  poems,  subjugates  Eng- 
lish literature  for  the  time  being,  then  passes  away  almost 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  come  on,  Bryant  begins  as  he  can 
hold  out,  and  at  the  end  of  sixty  years  after  his  first  publi- 
cation was  still  writing  admirable  verses.    Half  a  dozen 
American  poets  have  greater  fame  abroad  than  Bryant, 
among  them  Leland  and  Bret  Harte .    Yet  Bryant  is  not  a 
great  poet,  only  a  good  one.    His  inspiration  is  essentially 
American,  and  as  such  he  will  live. 

Longfellow  began  to  be  celebrated  a  dozen  or  twenty 
later  than  Bryant,  and  has  been  increasing  in  popularity 
for  at  least  forty  years.    No  American,  and,  scarcely  any 
English  poet,  now  living,  commands  so  large  an  audience 
as  Longfellow.    His  vein,  though  not  deep  or  rich,  is  genu- 
ine, and  he  has  worked  it  faithfully  and  with  conscientious 
self-respect.    His  original  observation  of  nature,  and  his 
intrinsic  Americanism,  evident  in  his  early  poems,  are 
overlaid  with  a  tissue  of  elegances,  borrowed  from  all 
times  and  all  lands .    His  place  in  our  literature  is  impor- 
tant .    No  American  can  read  him  without  respect;  few  with- 
out admiration  and  love. 

Whittier  is  less  comprehensive  and  facile  than  Long- 
fellow, yet  more  truly  imbued  with  the  New  England  spirit, 
and  he  clings  to  the  soil  as  tenaciously  as  Burns  to  the  Scot- 
tish heather .    He  has  looked  into  his  own  soul  and  into  the 
face  of  nature,  and  sung  what  he  found  there.    His  work 
will  remain  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  that  of  Bryant  or  Long- 
fellow, and  more  strongly  marked  with  the  indelible  ink  in 
which  the  moral  sense  writes  its  lessons.    Dr.  Holmes 
Mr.  Sanborn  styled  the  wittiest  of  all  our  American  writ- 
ers, and  one  of  the  best  of  our  poets  of  the  second  class. 
He  writes  the  English  pentameter  better  than  Campbell. 
He  is  rather  to  be  compared  with  Goldsmith  than  Pope,  and 
can  be  matched  against  any  Englishman  for  wit,  whether  in 
prose  or  in  verse.   James  Russell  Lowell  was  rated  at  his 
best  in  his  "Biglow  Papers" — not  in  his  serious  poems.    By 
his  humor  he  is  related  to  the  greater  names  in  English 
literature.    He,  first  of  all  men,  discovered  how  the  vul- 
gar speech  of  New  England,  like  that  of  Scotland  and  of 
Germany,  could  adapt  itself  to  poetry.    When  he  writes 
grave  or  sentimental  verse,  he  sometimes  strikes  a  false 
note;  but  in  his  Yankee  dialect  he  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and 
as  full  of  surprises  as  a  mocking-bird.   Poe  was  dismissed 
briefly  and  admitted  only  to  'the  antechamber  of  the  muses." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  accorded  cheerful  homage. 
It  is  often  questioned  whether  Emerson  is  a  poet,  and  in- 
deed it  is  hard  to  find  him  his  place;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain--he  must  be  excluded  entirely,  or  be  placed  very  high. 
Emerson  belongs  no  more  to  our  literature  than  to  that  of 
the  world,  and  there  is  no  American,  perhaps  no  modern 
writer,  with  whom  he  can  be  compared  upon  terms  of  simi- 
larity.   While  he  lacks  what  is  ordinarily  called  creative 
power  in  verse,  he  carries  along  with  all  his  thought,  more 
constantly  than  any  modern  poet,  the  atmosphere  of  poesy. 
Since  Milton  and  Spenser  no  man  has  equalled  Emerson  in 
this  admirable  trait.    With  Dante,  Emerson  dwells  in  the 
central  thought.    This  is  the  secret,  in  part,  of  the  admi- 
ration felt  for  Walt  Whitman,  who  belongs  to  the  Emerso- 
nian school  of  thought,  and  to  whom,  in  spite  of  his  sins 
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against  meter  and  taste,  we  must  truly  assign  a  place  among 
American  poets . 

In  the  brief  discussion  after  the  lecture,  Professor  Har- 
ris supported  Mr.  Sanborn's  views  as  to  Emerson's  high 
position . 


(237) 
POETRY  AND  HUMOR  OF  ANTI-SLAVERY  DAYS 

The  days  when  negro  slavery  was  the  chief  national  con- 
cern of  the  American  republic- -when  wars  were  waged,  and 
presidents  and  Massachusetts  cabinet  ministers  selected  to 
protect  and  extend  slavery- -are  now  so  far  back  in  the  past 
that  they  seem  unreal  and  impossible  to  those  even  who  can 
remember  them  only  too  well.    The  younger  generation, 
growing  up  amid  the  traditions  of  freedom  and  the  memo- 
ries of  the  civil  war,  — which  began,  in  fact,  almost  30  years 
ago,  --have  scarcely  a  conception  of  what  those  times  were 
when  Garrison  and  Emerson  were  mobbed  in  Boston,  Phillips 
in  Cincinnati  and  Curtis  in  Philadelphia, --only  because  they 
maintained  that  black  men  were  men,  and  that  black  women 
had  a  better  right  to  their  own  children  than  some  white 
planter  or  overseer,  who  perhaps  was  also  their  father. 
If  we  had  been  told  then- -when  we  were  aiding  the  fugitive 
slave  to  run  away,  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the  unpopu- 
lar abolitionists  to  be  heard  in  freedom — that  men  like  Lo- 
gan of  Illinois,  who  were  slave-catchers  and  bitter  haters 
of  the  negro,  would  be  threatening  all  sorts  of  mischief  be- 
cause these  negroes  were  denied  the  privilege  of  governing 
their  former  masters,  — how  complete  would  our  incredulity 
have  been  I   Few  of  us  who  were  young  men  in  1846,  or  in 
1856,  when  we  almost  elected  Fremont  president,  had  any 
hope  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  our  own  time,  --to  check 
its  extension  and  curb  the  pride  of  our  southern  masters 
was  then  the  hight  of  our  expectations.    Failing  that,  we 
were  ready  for  disunion,  as  Lowell  said  in  his  first  "Biglow 
Paper,"  in  June,  1846.    That  remarkable  prelude  to  an  im- 
mortal book  hints  this  in  its  last  stanza,  after  those  pungent 
earlier  lines  which  are  now  proverbial,  — 

An'  you've  got  to  git  up  airly 
If  you  want  to  take  in  God, 

Hosea  says  in  his  Yankee  dialect,  — 

Ef  I'd  my  way,  I  hed  ruther 

We  should  go  to  work  an'  part,  -- 
They  take  one  way,  we  take  tother,  -- 

Guess  it  wouldn't  break  my  heart; 
Man  hed  ough*  to  put  asunder 

Them  thet  God  hez  noways  jined, 
An'  I  shouldn't  gretly  wonder 

Ef  there's  thousands  o'  my  mind. 

From  this  state  of  mind  Hosea  the  immortal  had  got  along 
so  far  in  1866,  only  20  years  after,  as  to  say  when  the  in- 
genious Seward  was  trying  to  work  the  southern  states  back 
into  the  Union  without  making  them  give  up  all  their  old 
ideas: 

I  tell  ye  wut,  I'm  'fraid  we'll  drift  to  leeward 
•Thout  we  can  put  more  stifferin  into  Seward; 


He  seems  to  think  Columby's  better  ect 

Like  a  scairt  widder  with  a  boy  stiff-necked . 

The  neighbors  tell  her  he's  a  cross-grained  cuss 

Thet  needs  a  hidin  'fore  he  comes  to  wus; 
"No,"  says  Ma  Seward,   "he's  ez  good's  the  best, 

All  he  wants  now  is  sugar-plums  and  rest"; 
"He  sarsed  my  pa,"  sez  one;  "He  stoned  my  son," 

Another  edds.    "Oh,  wal,  'twuz  jest  his  fun." 
"He  tried  to  shoot  our  Uncle  Samwell  dead"; 
'"Twuz  only  tryin  a  noo  gun  he  hed." 
"Wall,  all  we  ask's  to  hev  it  understood 

You'll  take  his  gun  away  from  him  for  good; 

We  dont,  wal,  not  exac'ly,  like  his  play, 

Seein'  he  alius  kin*  o'  shoots  our  way. 

You  kill  your  fatted  calves  to  no  good  eend, 

Thout  his  first  sayin*,  'Mother  I  hev  sinned."' 

The  distance  in  time  between  these  two  utterances  is 
but  20  years,  yet  a  whole  century  of  ordinary  years  would 
have  been  short  to  produce  this  complete  reversal  of  the 
political  situation.    In  1846  the  South  was  master;  in  1866 
the  South  was  merely  a  spoiled  child,  whom  we  would  take 
back  into  the  family,  only  upon  evidence  of  sincere  repent- 
ance.   It  is  this  connection  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  first  and 
last,  with  the  whole  political  overturn  in  the  country,  which 
has  given  them  a  certain  importance,  apart  from  their  lit- 
erary merit  and  the  overflowing  humor  of  the  purest  Amer- 
ican quality  which  they  display.    But  this  literary  merit  is 
also  great  enough  to  preserve  them  from  oblivion,  even 
if  the  events  they  commemorate  were  less  important  than 
they  are.   The  literary  quality  of  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  in- 
deed, is  very  composite  and  heterogeneous  in  its  charac- 
ter; for  it  combines  much  that  is  not  commonly  found  in 
union. . . . 

Almost  every  poet  and  literary  person  at  the  North 
sooner  or  later  took  up  the  slave  question,  and  nearly 
all  the  memorable  authors  treated  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  slave  which  was  that  of  humanity.    Bryant,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Ellery  Channing,  Mrs.  Howe,  Stedman,  Whit- 
man, Dana,  Motley,  came  to  it  one  after  another,  as  did 
Whittier,  Phillips,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Higginson,  and  the 
more  pronounced  anti-slavery  men.    At  two  main  epochs 
this  participation  of  the  literary  class  in  the  slavery  dis- 
cussion was  noticeable,  — in  1851  after  the  passage  of 
Senator  Mason's  slave-hunting  bill,  and  in  1857  after  the 
Kansas  skirmish  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.    The  John 
Brown  tragedy  in  1859  also  had  the  same  effect,  but  then 
the  civil  war  had  really  begun,  although  it  was  not  openly 
declared.    In  1850-51  even  Hawthorne  inclined  to  be  an 
anti- slavery  man,  while  Emerson,  Channing  and  Thoreau 
came  more  positively  upon  the  platform  of  emancipation. 
There  is  a  poem  of  Channing's,  written  in  1851,  and  pre- 
served in  that  vast  receptacle  of  social  and  personal  in- 
formation— the  70  volumes  of  Mr.  Alcott's  diaries  and 
collections,  which  brings  most  vividly  to  view  the  con- 
trast between  freedom  and  slavery  in  New  England  35 
years  since.    Let  me  quote  some  of  its  verses: 

SPRINGTIME  IN  SLAVERY 

The  mountain  caves  that  to  deep  springs  descend 
Give  the  old  savage  bear  his  hearth  and  hall; 
Above  the  splintered  peaks  the  eagles  bend, 
And  face  the  all-seeing-sun,  nor  fear  to  fall; 
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The  unchained  winds  prolong  their  festival 
Where'er  the  dizzy  hight  breasts  the  blue  air; 
While  spring-tide  to  the  wild  birds  annual  call 
Responds  in  fragrant  buds,  and  plants  her  fair 
Unchecked  believers  near,  that  a  free  flower  declare. 

A  voice  for  Freedom  cries  on  Utah's  plain, 

Far  where  the  bison  roams,  the  Pawnee's  prey, — 

A  voice  for  liberty,  that  rings  again 

As  in  the  early  patriots '  glorious  day; 

Then  let  each  wave  in  San  Francisco's  bay 

Roll  up  the  foam  of  Freedom  on  the  shore, 

And  while  the  flag  waves  over  Monterey, 

And  while  Niagara's  whirling  eddies  roar, 

By  flood  and  field  and  wood,  may  it  as  long  endure. 


See'st  thou  yon  slave?   A  hunted  man  draws  near,  — 
Scarred  is  his  front  and  dusty  from  the  way, 

His  limbs  a  frail  support,  — and  yet  his  fear 
O'ermasters  all,  --and  hiding  from  the  day 
On  our  New  England  hills  he  is  a  prey — 

To  whom?   The  harried  fox  finds  safer  range, 
The  murderer  is  not  chased  with  less  delay; 

And  yet  this  trembling  man,  with  color  strange, 

Hath  done  no  human  wrong, --his  heart  with  thine 
should  change. 

I  know  scarcely  anything  more  startling  in  its  pathetic  con- 
trasts than  these  verses,  --particularly  the  last  stanza,  with 
its  Dantesque  line: 

The  murderer  is  not  chased  with  less  delay. 

The  worship  of  liberty  is  also  declared  here  as  fervently  as 
in  this  same  poet's  earlier  verses,  entitled  New  England, 
which  in  their  first  form,  differing  a  little  from  the  printed 
copy,  lie  before  me.    The  young  poet,  writing  long  before 
slavery  was  abolished,  said: 

My  country  I  'tis  for  thee  I  strike  the  lyre,  — 
My  country — wide  as  is  the  breeze's  flight — 
I  say  New  England,  --for  she  lights  her  fire 
On  every  prairie's  midst;  and  where  the  bright 
Celestial  stars  shine  out  in  southern  night, 
She  still  is  there,  the  guardian  on  the  tower, 
To  open  for  the  South  a  purer  hour . 

Because  they  must  be  free,  --we  will  it  thus; 
In  vain  against  our  purpose  they  may  turn,  — 
They  are  our  brothers  and  belong  to  us, 
And  on  our  altar  slavery  shall  burn, 
Its  ashes  buried  in  a  silent  urn. 

These  sibylline  leaves  declared  the  truth,  and  opened  the 
future  clearly,  if  but  for  a  glimpse. 


(238) 
THE  POEMS  OF  DAVID  WASSON 

To  call  a  true  poet  ambitious  is  a  pleonasm,  for  it  is  the 
essence  of  poetry  to  aspire  beyond  the  every-day  region  of 


life,  and  deal  with  lofty  fables,  great  passions,  and  the  up- 
lifted thoughts  of  the  soul.    This  aspiration,  coupled  with 
melodious  expression,  has  made  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Lu- 
cretius, Saadi,  Dante,  Milton  and  Shakespeare  great  poets; 
and  it  is  this  blending  of  thought,  affection  and  high  expres- 
sion which  gives  to  Emerson  the  poetic  rank  denied  him  by 
Matthew  Arnold  and  dozens  of  lesser  critics.    The  slightest 
indication  of  this  high  poetic  power  is  enough  to  make  the 
world  cherish  the  verse,  fragmentary  or  inharmonious 
though  it  may  be.    Hence  the  immortality  of  Sappho  and 
Pindar,  of  Catullus  and  Persius  and  the  unknown  antholo- 
gists of  Greece  and  Rome;  hence  the  unforgotten  ballads, 
the  occasional  perpetuity  of  verses  from  Daniel,  Donne  and 
Herbert,  from  Marvell,  Vaughan,  Watts,  Collins,  Johnson, 
— and  even  from  Freneau  and  Percival.    It  is  a  quality  not 
imitable  by  talent;  and  those  elaborate  versifiers  (like  Cow- 
ley, Hayley,  Southey,  Swinburne)  who  seek  poetic  fame  by 
mere  talent  and  production,  can  only  achieve  a  temporary 
renown,  --as  Rochester  said  of  Cowley,  "not  being  of  God, 
they  cannot  stand."   Time  alone  can  decide  how  much  of 
David  Wasson's  verse  shall  endure,  but  that  some  of  it  has 
this  crystallizing  property  is  evident.    Like  Daniel  he  was 
too  thoughtful,  like  Donne  too  fanciful,  like  Herbert  and 
Vaughan  too  metaphysical;  yet  like  Marvell  and  Watts  there 
was  a  clear  vein  of  ballad  music  running  through  his  meta- 
physics, which  produced  such  a  poem  as  "All's  Well,"  and 
he  had  also  that  sententious  power  which  Herbert  and  Mar- 
vell had,  of  condensing  the  moral  epigram  as  felicitously 
as  any  ancient  of  the  best.    Thus  the  beginning  of  his  wel- 
come 'To  Death": 

Refuge  from  Envy's  fierce  pursuing 
And  limit  to  our  self-undoing, 
Pruner  of  Time,  that  lopp'st  decay 
And  self-defeating  growth  away,  — 

is  worthy  of  any  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  Persian  poet.    To 
be  sententious,  however,  was  not  his  custom,  as  it  was 
Emerson's;  and  his  extraordinary  blank  verse  fragment 
which  Mrs.  Cheney  entitles  "The  Babes  of  God,"  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  Emerson's  "Uriel, "—a  long  and  sweet  variation 
on  that  pre-historic  theme,  the  origin  of  evil.    In  form  this 
poem  hovers  between  Tennyson  and  Milton,  having  been 
written,  apparently,  in  youth,  when  Tennyson's  blank  verse 
enchanted,  and  revised  in  those  later  years  when,  as  Was- 
son  once  said,  he  had  "discovered  a  new  poem  called  Para- 
dise Lost."  The  other  blank  verse  poems  are  less  striking, 
but  all  above  the  common  mark  of  personal  poetry;  and 
verging  on  idealism,  if  not  fully  setting  it  forth.    The  son- 
nets are  personal  in  another  sense,  as  all  sonnets  ought  to 
be;  some  of  them  will  survive  in  the  anthologies  where,  as 
in  Emerson's  "Parnassus,"  they  already  appear;  others, 
though  inferior  as  portraits  to  those  published  by  Mr.  Al- 
cott,  have  a  vigor  and  swing  of  their  own.   Those  addressed 
to  known  persons,  as  Fremont,  Garrison,  Sumner,  George 
L.  Stearns,  are  worthy  of  their  subjects;  those  inscribed  to 
Andrew  Johnson  show  what  that  presidential  failure  might 
have  done  had  his  nature  permitted;  and  there  is  one  ad- 
dressed to  a  General  Blank,  who  did  not  get  to  be  a  presi- 
dential failure,  but  whose  measure  Was  son  has  well  taken 
in  the  verses  published.    A  curious  poem,  that  passing 
time  has  antiquated,  is  that  one  in  which  the  vigor  of  Car- 
lyle's  style  is  defended  against  'the  ghost  of  Addison." 
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No  one  now  thinks  of  criticising  Carlye  for  his  style  any 
more  than  for  the  color  of  his  hair. 

The  volume  is  edited  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  with  a  criti- 
cal preface  and  a  few  explanatory  notes,  and  is  published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  with  a  fine  engraving  of  Was  son  which  gives 
the  sweet  and  wise  expression  of  his  noble  face.    His  life 
will  be  briefly  written  for  another  volume,  to  contain  some 
of  his  prose  writings . 


(239) 
THOMAS  PARKER  SANBORN 


To  the  Editor  of  the  JiepubUcaru  — 

It  is  in  tbe  kindly  order  of  Nature 
tbat  tbe  son  should  pay  funeral  honor 
to  the  father;  and,  if  I  now  invert 
this  custom,  it  is  not  from  choice, 
but  from  duty.  A  word  needs  to  be  said  to 
those  few  wbo  knew  my  oldest  son  and  val- 
ued him,  and  suoh  are  more  to  be  found 
among  your  readers  than  elsewhere,  since 
he  had  learned  bis  art  of  journalism  in  your 
school,  and  had  written  much  for  The  Repub- 
lican since  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  188b\ 
at  the  age  of  '21.  lie  was  born  in  Concord 
February  23,  lHtvi,  within  gunshot  of  the  fam- 
ous biittle-groi^ntl,  and  close  beside  the  river 
Mtisketaqmd.  Kx:ept  a  summer  iu  A»h- 
Iicl«l  and  four  years  in  Springfield  during  \>\> 
t-urly  childhood,  hi*  home  v;o  h«"»idr  tlii> 
river,  until  he  entered  college;  and  tue 
scenery  of  no  region  was  so  familiar  or  so 
dear  to  him  as  oar  meadows,  bills  and 
groves.  Gifted  with  poeiio  sensibility,  and 
early  training  himself  to  skill  in  the  forms 
of  verse,  be  wrote  at  tbe  age  of  17  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  stream,  which  I  ones,  read  as  a 
centennial  poem  (March  '21.  1882)  to  an  audi- 
ence of  which  Mr  Emerson  was  tbe  most 
conspicuous  member;  but  this,  I  think,  ha* 
never  been  published.  It  may  therefore  be 
given  here,  with  my  stanza  of  introduction: 
Cencwrd  River. 


I. 

Gently  the  River  with  an  even  now 
Marks  the  broad  plain  of  grassy  meadow-land, 
Or,  swifter  moving  wben  the  March  winds  blow, 
Casts  oa  Its  hank  faint  lines  of  shining  sand; 
But  fairest  «enen,  by  summer  zephyrs  fanned, 
Agleam  with  the  last  glow  of  dying  dsy, 
Gold  dints  appear  amid  the  billowy  gray. 

II. 

Soothly  old  Pan  himself  might  here  abide, 
Yea,  Pan  himself  with  all  his  goat-foot  train; 
Tuning  his  reedy  pipe  the  stream  beside, 
Moving  the  trees  in  measure  to  bis  strain ; 
And  even  the  gold-tressed  Artemis  were  fain. 
As  she  beheld  tbe  tawny  flood,  to  lave 
tier  gleaming  limbs  In  the  dim -sparkling  wave. 


■II. 

As  the  months  pass,  tbe  stream  gives  new  delight; 
Soon,  ere  tbe  spring  time's  early  freshness  fsdes. 
When  May's  soft  fingers,  healing  Winter's  blight, 
Open  young  buds  in  the  far  woodland  glades, 
Then  shoots  the  water  grass  with  •  lender  blades, 
And  violets  don  their  purple-  tlnsed  robes, 
Whereon  the  dew-drops  hang  their  pearly  globes. 

IF. 

Or  when  hot  summer  comes  across  the  hills,— 
Her  wavy  locks  with  roses  white  snd  red. 
With  scarle t  poppies,  whence  soft  sleep  distils, 
And  with  Imperial  lilies  garlanded,— 
She  who  rich  odors  all  around  doth  shed,— 
Then  soothing  'tis,  where  trees  arch  overhead, 
To  moor  the  floating  skiff,  and  Idly  lie 
Watching  tbe  birds  high-soaring  In  the  sky. 

V. 

And  next  w  hen  Autumn  (bis  dark  temples  crowned 
With  vine  leaves),  through  'besere  brown  meadow 

wends, 
Wben  woods  re-echo  to  tbe  bsying  bonnd, 
And  the  light  leaf  slow  to  the  stream  descends: 
w  Lure  the  tall  graci.e  elm  bis  branches  benfls, 
Gnat  Joy  it  Is  along  the  bank  to  stray, 
Culling  the  feathery  grasses  on  the  way. 

VI. 

Or.  last,  when  Winter  binds  tbe  nver  bright 
With   hard  and    gleaming  los,— a  swift-forged 


a  that  eaUl n  'ds  delight 

Tosroaaa  acnes  ina*  baaed  sad  guttering  plain, 
or  skim  its  ssrfaee,  as  the  short  days  wane, 
OUdlag  along  with  swift  and  weal  besjag  f aes.- 
Truly  the  changes  of  the  year  an  sweat. 


Is  it  a  father's  fondaeea  thai  deceives  me 
wben  I  feel  in  these  verses  the  melody  of  a 
true  poet,  and  the  insight  of  a  own  lover  of 
Nature  ?  Tbat  at  leaat  be  was.  and  be  experi- 
enced a  tender  happiness  in  tho*e  walks 
with  his  father  and  his  brothers,  or  with  a 
single  companion  amidst  the  scenery  of  his 
uative  town.  But  childhood  passed  away 
and  there  opened  betom    bim    the  patbways 
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of  a  bustling  world,  where  good  and  evil, 
strength  and  weakness,  beauty  and  the  ob- 
stinate commonplace,  struggled  with  each 
other, — a  strife  fur  which  nature  bad  not 
equipped  him.  His  shy  and  sensitive  spirit, 
ill-mated  with  a  body  which  denied  htm  an- 
cestral  vieor,  dexterity  of  limb,  and  keen- 
ness of  vision,  turned  too  mnch  to  the  use  of 

Ibnt  inward  eye 

Wbicb  is  the  bliss  of  solitude? 

but  which  hardly  fits  a  youth  for 
tbe  society  of  bis  companion*.  Measuring 
bis  performance  with  theirs,  be  found  him- 
self different,  and,  as  humility  taught  him, 
inferior  to  those  of  bis  own  age  about  him. 
The  poet's  place  In  the  world  is  not  seen  at 
the  first  glance,  and  be  despaired  of  success 
in  more  practical  pursuits.  Gentle  by  Inher- 
itance and  by  bis  pious  and  dependent 
(though  original)  character,  be.  could  not 
force  his  way  nor  .exact  love  or  admiration 
in  return  for  that  he  freely  gave.  In  college 
be  passed  many  happy  bonis  amidst  friends 
who  valued  him  and  called  forth  bis  talent, 
but  the  dark  shadow  of  Care  clang  to  bis 
steps, — 

And  o  t  bis  cogitations  sunk  as  low. 
As  through  tbe  abysses  or  a  joyless  heart 
Tbe  heaviest  plummet  of  Despair  can  go. 
I  found,  nince  his  later  sickness  of  the    spirit 
begun,  flung    carelessly    among    bis    college 
verses    (many    of    which    were   printed,   re- 
printed and  admired),  this  sad   poem,   never 
quite  finished,  but  which  I  suppose  was  writ- 
ten in  bis  senior  year — 1885-6: — 


Ab  God  I  didst  thou  foresee  this  wretchedness 
When  thou  didst  fuse  tbe  soul  with  senseless 
clay? 

Or  didst  thou  hope  that  Fate  might  come  sad 
bless 
Thy  venture?  cruel  Pate,  whose  hair  is  gray 

As  bitter  steel,— oould  she  the  hurt  redress? 
Ab  no !  she  only  lives  to  smite  and  slay. 

Dost  thou.  O  God !  that  gav'st  us  being— thou— 

lief  ore  her  smiting  and  her  flaying  buw? 


Tbe  rest  is  wanting ;  bat  from  a  more  tran- 
quil, yet  pathetic  poem,  written  three  year* 
ago,  as  if  lor  his  own  funeral,  we  gather  a 
wise  Answer  to  the  questions  of  Despair: — 


JLeve  ■•  Eaewghu 
Love  is  a  shape  of  mist,— yet  wc  are  shadows,  too. 
And  Love  is  more  divine  than  we  oan  hope  to  be ; 
So  let  us  through  our  lives  tbe   shade  of  love 
pursue, 

Although  It  ever  flee; 
Yea,  to  tbe  gate  of  Death,  where  all  is  mistier  yet 

Than  anything  in  life.    Oh,  let  us  follow  Love ! 
Perchance,  beyond  tbe  doors,  some  happiness  is  set 
About  us,  and  above. 


Griosw««e1. 

In  yonder  wood  tbe  branches  interlace. 
And  weave  a  wall  that  mocks  all  entrance  there ; 

Perchance  it  is  some  wood-god's  biding  place, 
And  our  poor  fallen  race  he  cannot  besr 

To  meet  in  all  their  naked  foul  disgrace,— 
Borne  down  by  heavy  fardels,  sordid  care. 

Repentance,— and  that  ceaseless  sorrowing 

That  melts  not  in  the  ruddy  tre  of  Spring. 


It  is  the  winter  time.— the  dull  olouds  flit 
Across  the  surface  of  the  frosen  *ky 

That  glares  upon  tbe  cold  world  under  ft. 
As  ice  glares  fiercely  wb«n  the  son  is  high;. 

And  weary  men  balf-carelessly  submit 
To  living— for  it  is  to  bard  to  die ! 

And   that  dread   God,   who  made  and  bads  them 
live. 

Vouchsafes  sometimes  a  meager  boon  to  give. 


Faith  in  tbe  unseen,  trust  in  tbe  Infinite 
Goodness,  was  tbe  lesson  he  was  learning; 
and  this  led  him  to  the  Anglican  church. 
with  its  consoling  ritual.  He  was  confirmed 
in  Springfield  during  his  first  year  there; 
and  has  been  a  faithful  member  oi  that  body 
of  believers, — for  he  tea*  a  believer  in  spite 
of  tbt-se  doubta  and  the  anguish  of  his  later 
life.  If  ever  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart  was  laid  upon  the  altar,  it  was 
his, — may  it  be  accepted  !  The  passage  froui 
niii'  mansion  in  the  Father's  hnuso  to  another 
was  .swift,  ami  \w  trust  merciful:  — 


ro  were  tue  ru>pMet-8  troubles  that  involved 
Tbe  soul  of  Dion  ln*tantly  dUBO  ved. 

Freed  from  fetters  of  the  body,  bis  unspotted 
spirit  oan  now  senk  that  bight  to  which  bis 
humbleness  dared  not  as  pi  re,,  sod  follow  that 
Love,  no  longer  "a  shape  of  Nmtst,"  wbicb 
was  tbe  guide  of  bis  earthly  existence. 
Concord,  March  4, 1889.  f.  b.  s. 


I  look  at  them  as  they  look  at  tbe  mist 
That  from  some  dreary  meadow  is  uncurled; 

I  hold  them  a*  a  maid  that's  lightly  kist 
And  then  forgotten ;  for  in  this  poor  world 

One  loves  the  people  long,  and  long  Is  hissed 
If  he   laughs  not  with  them.    Tbe  brooks  that 
purled 

In  Joy  beneath  the  kissing  of  the  sun, 

Hiss  loud,  and  murmur  whan  the  day  is  done. 


AS  CH€  BIRO  FR-et 
OF  ICS  CAQC  SecKS 
CH6  H£l<5HCS,SO 
CHS  CHRISCIAN 
SOUL  IN  0£ACH 

FLies  Howe  co 

(?Ot>, 


Jesus 
Christ 

toJav. 

and  die  same 

jbRev«K_ 
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IN  MEMORIAM: 


(239A) 
T.  P.  S.   (Mar.  2,  1889) 


He  who  hath  lain  the  bay  of  praise 

Full  oft  at  other  shrine 
Lies  silent  now--oh,  hidden  ways 

Of  Providence  divine! 

That  strikes  unto  the  root  the  tree 

But  born  to  be  the  pride 
Of  forest,  — leaves  untouched  and  free 

The  wildwood  growths  beside! — 

That  breaks  the  bloom  of  promise  here, 

And  bends  unto  the  earth 
The  lofty  mind,  the  golden  thought, 

The  sterling  stamp  of  worth! 

We,  who  are  mortal,  mourn  in  vain 

His  loss,  and  silent  stand 
Beside  his  bier,  — have  laurels  lain 

With  loving,  pitying  hand . 

We  mourn  the  life,  so  full  of  hope, 
So  rich  in  promised  might,  — 

The  facile  pen,  the  widening  scope — 
The  spirit  strong  and  bright ! 

The  loving  thought  of  home  and  friend, 

The  subtle,  sparkling  wit; 
The  hand  outstretched,  the  sudden  end, 

And  all  here  born  of  it! 

Peace  to  his  spirit!   Rest  at  last 

To  tired  brain  and  soul! 
For  wearied  frame  forever  past 

The  tempest's  sullen  roll! 


M. 


Boston,  March  4,  1889. 


(240) 
THE  POETRY  OF  THEODORE  PARKER 

An  aftermath,  or  second  crop  of  transcendental  litera- 
ture is  coming  out  in  Boston--of  which  Wasson's  essays, 
just  published,  and  Col.  Higginson's  proposed  volume  of 


verse  are  specimens .    A  more  serious  enterprise  is  on 
foot  to  print  six  or  eight  volumes  of  Theodore  Parker's 
writings  of  various  kinds.    Among  other  manuscripts  of 
Parker  many  verses  appear,  some  of  which  were  former- 
ly published,  I  suppose,  but  have  attracted  little  notice. 
Recently  others  of  a  strong  personal  interest  have  been 
discovered,  and  portions  of  these  may  be  printed.    He 
wrote  verse  readily  and  frequently,  — not  always  correct- 
ly, but  under  strong  emotion  he  often  wrote  effectively  in 
that  form .    The  German  ballad-poetry  affected  his  imagi- 
nation and  pleased  his  ear,  so  that  he  translated  much  from 
that  source,  and  from  the  German  poets  of  this  century. 
Often  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  what  he  writes  is  origi- 
nal, or  a  paraphrase  from  the  German.    In  the  following 
lines  for  example,  while  the  thought  is  personal  and  origi- 
nal, the  form  is  very  much  in  the  German  manner.    They 
are  transcribed  from  one  of  Parker's  note-books,  just  as 
he  wrote  them  down  in  pencil,  as  he  was  journeying  or 
resting  on  one  of  those  incessant  tours  which  he  made. 

MY  GARDEN 

I  had  a  little  garden 

And  tilled  it  with  all  care; 
Myself  its  only  warden, 

I  sought  to  make  it  fair; 
And  many  a  tender  blossom 

I  deftly  planted  there . 

But  men,  with  hearts  unholy, 

Trod  down  my  little  seed; 
To  make  me  melancholy 

They  planted  many  a  weed; 
Thistles  and  thorns  they  planted 

To  make  my  bosom  bleed . 

Mine  was  the  saddest  garden 

Beneath  the  western  sky; 
Myself  its  only  warden, 

There  grew  beneath  my  eye 
Nought  better  than  a  thistle,  — 

I  trusted  I  should  die . 

The  next  poem  is  certainly  original,  and  was  written  in 
1853,  while  on  a  journey  among  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  note -book  in  which  it  occurs  contains 
the  ordinary  memoranda  of  a  tour,  along  with  observa- 
tions upon  nature  which  he  jotted  down  as  Turner  did,  for 
use  in  his  pictures .    Parker  wrought  these  into  pictures 
for  his  sermons  and  lectures, --word -pictures,  in  which 
he  was  so  graphic  and  moving.    But  in  this  poem  the  ten- 
der, irregular  melody  of  the  poet  Uhland  is  unconsciously 
imitated: 

WHEN  SUNDERED  FAR  FROM  ONE  SO  DEAR 

When  sundered  far  from  one  so  dear, 

My  Fancy  fetches  Thee, 

And  in  thy  sweet  society 
I  find  me  with  thee  near. 

And  often  as  I  walk  along 
The  sweetest  sense  of  Thee 
Comes  trickling  down  through  memory, 

And  I  run  o'er  with  song. 
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And  when  I  mount  to  God  in  prayer 

I  find  myself  with  Thee, 

And  mingling  with  the  Deity 
I  meet  thy  spirit  there . 

Now  as  I  journey,  dearest  one, 

All  things  repeat  the  note  of  Thee, 
As  here  the  mountain  minstrelsy 

Is  echoed  back  with  many  a  tone. 

The  suggestion  for  this  last  stanza  appears  thus  in  the  same 
note -book: 

Note  in  the  world  how  a  great  thought  is  repeated.    So  in 
a  mountain  glen  a  horn  is  repeated  with  a  thousand  echoes; 
while  each  cliff  has  its  several  reverberations,  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  valley  hated  to  lose  the  sound . 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  horn  they  used  to  blow  at  Faby- 
an's  mountain  house  in  the  Aminonoosuc  valley,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  tourists,  --a  sweet  poetic  effect  at  evening  as 
so  many  can  witness  who  heard  it.    These  note-books  prove 
unexpectedly  rich  in  passages  of  verse  and  prose  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  sermons,  or  even  entered  in 
the  more  formal  journals  which  Parker  kept  for  many  years. 
The  manuscript  sermons,  900  in  all,  are  to  remain  in  the 
fire-proof  building  of  the  Unitarian  association,  to  which 
Mr.  Sanborn  has  lately  removed  them  from  the  Concord 
library  where  they  have  been  since  Mrs.  Parker's  death. 
All  the  manuscripts,  copyrights,  etc.,  are  now  the  proper- 
ty of  F .  B.  Sanborn  and  it  was  upon  these  and  other  work  of 
the  kind,  in  preparation  for  an  edition  of  Parker's  "Historic 
Americans,"  that  T.  P.  Sanborn  was  at  work  since  he  left 
Springfield  in  November  last. 


(241) 
CONWAY  ON  HAWTHORNE  AND  HIS  TIMES 

A  great  writer,  like  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  makes  any 
place  which  he  describes  more  real  to  you  than  the  houses 
and  streets  of  the  place  itself,  when  you  happen  to  see  them, 
so  that  his  descriptions  of  Boston,  Salem,  London  or  Rome 
are  more,  oftentimes,  than  the  places  they  describe,  even 
while  you  are  looking  at  them.    In  fact,  the  man  of  genius, 
without  seeing  more  than  is  to  be  seen,  does  see  much  that 
escapes  the  eye  of  the  casual  visitor;  he  also  knows  how  to 
select  and  omit,  so  that  when  he  describes,  he  leaves  out 
much  that  only  confuses  the  mind  in  trying  to  recollect  the 
scene  or  character  in  question.    Turner  in  his  wonderful 
landscape  art  had  the  same  power  of  judicious  selection,  so 
that  when  you  see  the  actual  scene  that  he  painted,  you  do 
not  at  once  recognize  it,  for  want  of  some  familiar  details 
which  the  great  artist  had  the  skill  to  omit,  as  interfering 
with  his  main  effect.    A  biographer  also  must  know  how  to 
omit,  and  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  for  him  to  be  limit- 
ed in  space  by  the  size  of  his  volume,  so  that  he  may  be 
forced  to  leave  out  much  that  he  might  otherwise  put  in. 
Moncure  Conway,  in  his  biography  of  Hawthorne  as  a  "Great 
Writer,"  had  this  advantage,  and  therefore  compressed  what 
he  had  to  say  into  a  reasonable  compass;  yet  so  as  to  give 
all  main  facts  in  the  life  of  his  subject  and  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory definition  of  him  as  a  writer.    It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 


ever, that  he  does  not  quite  view  Hawthorne  at  the  right 
distance  and  angle,  so  that  he  fails  to  get  his  parallax  pre- 
cisely, — the  mistake  which  Matthew  Arnold  and  so  many 
others  have  made  concerning  Emerson,  that  other  "great 
writer"  of  the  Transcendental  school.    This  makes  what 
Mr.  Conway  says  of  Hawthorne's  book  on  England  some- 
what defective  and  unjust  and  at  times  also  entertaining 
in  its  naivete.    "I  am  assured  by  eminent  Englishmen," 
writes  Mr.  Conway,   "that  at  that  time  (1853-7)  the  aver- 
age Englishman  was  apt  to  assume  airs  toward  an  Ameri- 
can, which  could  hardly  fail  to  keep  alive  such  hereditary 
prejudices  as  those  of  Hawthorne."  Indeed!  such  an  asper- 
sion, so  much  at  variance  with  the  well  known  humility  of 
the  English  character,  really  demands  that  Mr.  Conway 
should  reveal  the  names  of  his  informants .   Is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  the  people  who  so  admired  William  in  because  he 
was  a  Dutchman,  George  I  because  he  was  Hanoverian, 
and  Burke  because  he  was  an  Irishman,  could  ever  have 
assumed  airs  toward  any  foreigner  whatsoever?    I  am 
loth  to  believe  it.   But  Mr.  Conway  goes  on  to  say:  "Haw- 
thorne's career  in  England  was  a  failure.    He  appears  to 
have  met  few  except  second-rate  writers.    He  never  knew 
the  giants  of  his  own  art, — Thackeray,  Dickens,  Reade, 
George  Eliot;  nor  Carlyle,  Mill,  Grote,  --nor  the  men  who 
might  have  made  his  sojourn  a  cosmopolitan  education." 
This  is  a  very  queer  view  to  take  of  a  man  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  50,  had  read  all  these  writers,  and  had  been 
looking  at  human  nature  all  those  years  with  eyes  strange- 
ly gifted  to  see  what  was  in  the  heart  of  man  and  woman.   I 
doubt  if  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  hearing  Carlyle  scold 
his  wife,  or  seeing  Thackeray  eat  his  dinner,  would  have 
added  much  to  the  education  of  Hawthorne .   "If  Byron  could 
only  have  known  Taylor  and  me,"  said  old  Dr.  Beecher, 
"he  might  have  been  another  man." 

Mr.  Conway  has  rare  qualifications  to  write  Hawthorne's 
life,  for  he  remembers  the  man  in  his  later  days,  he  knew 
New  England  before  the  civil  war  and  old  England  soon  after 
Hawthorne  left  it,  and  he  never  fails  to  write  well  on  any 
subject.    But  perhaps  he  lived  too  long  in  England  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  more  judicial  and  idealistic  attitude  of  Haw- 
thorne toward  the  mother-country  and  its  inhabitants. 
Twenty  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  subjected  to  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  English  opinions  and  prepossessions;  one 
yields  insensibly  to  the  soaking  influence  and  takes  on  col- 
or from  the  climate,  as  the  tree-trunks  of  Warwickshire 
assume  the  rich  green  lichen  that  covers  them  for  20  feet 
upward.    Hawthorne  probably  resisted  this  climatic  as- 
sault, this  gentle  baptism  into  the  English  household  of 
faith,  more  strenuously  than  Mr.  Conway  did;  and  there- 
fore his  view  of  England,  while  faulty  in  some  details,  and 
occasionally  perverse  (as  Hawthorne  knew  how  to  be  per- 
verse), would  be  more  just,  as  well  as  more  trenchant 
than  Mr.  Conway's,  whose  remembrance  of  personal  kind- 
ness might  bias  him  in  censuring  the  faults  of  a  whole  na- 
tion.   It  behooves  us  to  consider  this,  and  not  to  ascribe 
any  peculiar  rudeness  or  malice  to  Hawthorne  any  more 
than  to  Emerson,  in  the  criticisms  he  made  10  years  ear- 
lier on  English  society.    Neither  Emerson  nor  Hawthorne 
could  have  had  any  special  prejudice  against  the  English; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  say  what  occurred  to  them ,  whether  praise  or 
blame .    Each  had  what  one  of  them  calls  'the  fatal  gift  of 
perception,"  and  it  was  their  duty  to  report  what  they  saw; 
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nor  is  there  any  important  inconsistency  in  what  they  say 
about  England,  --itself  the  most  inconsistent  of  countries, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  treated  as  if  every  feature  of  the 
social  system  flowed  logically  from  certain  received  prem- 
ises .    The  British  character  is  no  more  logical  or  uniform 
than  the  British  constitution  or  the  Anglican  church,  and  he 
that  would  describe  it  must  not  proceed  upon  a  theory,  but 
confront  the  almost  irreconcilable  facts  and  draw  his  con- 
clusion thence.    I  speak  from  some  little  and  quite  recent 
observation  of  the  same  phenomena,  and  not  without  respect 
and  gratitude  for  what  is  best  in  England. 

The  mistake,  too,  which  is  most  frequently  made  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  men  of  genius,  is  to  suppose  them 
always  heading  the  same  way,  like  a  weather-cock  rusted 
to  its  perch  and  incapable  of  veering  as  the  wind  hauls  and 
shifts.    It  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  as  it  often  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  all  men,  to  be  capable  of  turning  its  eyes  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  --only  genius  can  return  to  its  own 
center  and  there  sitting, 

Have  light  within  its  own  clear  breast, 

and  by  that  light  write  out  its  various  experiences  and  ob- 
servations.   And  these  experiences,  however  momentary 
they  were,  can  implant  an  actual  and  veritable  knowledge, 
more  exact  than  duller  men  can  acquire  in  a  lifetime.    It 
was  not  needful  for  Hawthorne  or  for  Emerson,  any  more 
than  for  Shakespeare  or  Homer,  to  have  dwelt  long  in  any 
experience  in  order  to  make  it  inwardly  and  forever  their 
own;  the  "freedom  "  of  London  or  of  Rome  may  be  had  by 
gift  or  descent  as  well  as  by  purchase  or  residence.    "With 
a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom,"  said  the  Roman  citi- 
zen to  St.  Paul.    "But  I  was  free-born,"  replied  the  apostle; 
who  had  this  gift  of  genius  as  well  as  a  keen  moral  sense 
not  always  accompanying  it.    Henry  James  seems  to  wonder 
how  Hawthorne  and  the  Massachusetts  Transcendentalists 
could  acquire  any  esthetic  training  from  the  outlines  of 
Flaxman,  or  the  meager  opportunities  of  Salem,  Concord 
and  Boston  50  years  ago.    But  how  could  Shakespeare  in  the 
rustic  seclusion  of  Stratford  or  in  the  purlieus  of  the  nasty 
London  theaters,  acquire  that  esthetic  perception,  that 
philosophic  outlook  on  life,  that  grace  of  noble  manners, 
in  which  he  excels  all  men?    He  must  have  had  it  by  nature 
and  not  by  a  "cosmopolitan  education";  and  even  so  Haw- 
thorne received  as  a  gift  what  he  afterward  trained  so  care- 
fully into  a  talent — his  power  of  reading  and  portraying  hu- 
man character.    He  could  not  do  this  so  perfectly  as  Shake- 
speare, and  he  no  doubt  made  some  mistakes  in  describing 
England  and  her  people.    But  if  he  could  write  the  best 
guide-book  to  Rome  (in  the  form  of  a  romance)  after  spend- 
ing a  year  there,  why  could  he  not  be  credited  with  knowl- 
edge enough  of  England  to  succeed  in  describing  that  coun- 
try, after  spending  five  or  six  years  among  the  English  peo- 
ple?  In  fact  "Our  Old  Home,"  though  not  so  good  as  Emer- 
son's "English  Traits,"  can  hardly  be  matched  by  any  other 
book  as  a  portraiture  of  England  and  her  remarkable  popu- 
lation of  so  many  classes  and  conditions,  yet  of  such  inward 
unity,  after  all,-- 

Distinct  like  the  billows,  yet  one  like  the  sea. 

Mr.  Conway  has,  in  general,  the  correct  view  of  Haw- 
thorne's character  and  career,  and  sets  this  forth  In  an 


interesting  manner,  as  he  always  does,  whatever  his  sub- 
ject may  be;  introducing  a  little  new  material  in  the  form 
of  letters,  and  adding  some  particulars  that  former  biog- 
raphers have  omitted .    He  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  al- 
leged fact  that  Hawthorne  once  challenged  a  friend  to  a 
duel,  and  that  Cilley,  the  congressman,  who  was  killed 
in  a  duel,  was  led  to  accept  the  challenge  by  his  knowl- 
edge that  Hawthorne  had  recognized  the  duel  as  a  proper 
mode  of  meeting  certain  obligations.    I  have  never  been 
satisfied  that  the  story  of  the  Salem  siren  and  the  frus- 
trated duel  was  anything  more  than  a  romance;  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  Cilley,  who  was  not  a  sentimentalist  at 
all,  was  not  drawn  into  his  duel  by  any  thought  of  Haw- 
thorne.   Mr.  Conway,  however,  brings  out  the  surprising 
fact,  that  Hawthorne's  friend  O 'Sullivan  applied  to  Wise 
of  Virginia  (who  had  caused  Cilley's  death  and  been  pub- 
licly rebuked  for  it  by  John  Quincy  Adams)  to  secure  an 
office  for  Hawthorne,  who  had  written  Cilley's  obituary 
in  the  Democratic  Review.    Wise  was  at  that  time  (1843) 
the  power  behind  the  throne  of  John  Tyler's  administration, 
and  was  so  addressed  by  O'Sullivan,  who  ventured  to  re- 
mind Wise  that  Cilley  had  sought  to  procure  for  Hawthorne 
the  same  appointment  from  Van  Buren  "who  would  have 
done  it  had  he  not  fallen,  so  unhappily  for  us  all,  --and 
most  of  all,  I  doubt  not,  my  dear  sir,  for  you,"  adds 
O'Sullivan  to  Wise.    Want  of  tact,  not  to  say  indelicacy, 
could  hardly  go  farther  than  this,  in  all  the  records  of 
office- seeking,  — for  Hawthorne  had  virtually  charged 
Wise  with  murdering  his  friend.    In  his  whole  life  Haw- 
thorne held  public  office  for  less  than  10  years--two  as 
an  inspector  at  the  Boston  custom-house  under  Bancroft, 
a  little  more  than  three  as  surveyor  at  the  Salem  custom- 
house (while  Salem  still  had  some  foreign  commerce),  and 
a  little  more  than  four  years  as  consul  at  Liverpool,  from 
1853  to  1857.    In  no  case  was  he  appointed  for  political 
services,  but  always  through  personal  good  will  and  by 
his  political  friends .    His  appointment  by  Gen .  Pierce  was 
viewed  as  a  reward  given  him  for  writing  a  campaign  life 
of  Pierce  when  a  presidential  candidate;  but  no  doubt  Pierce 
would  have  made  the  appointment  all  the  same  if  Hawthorne 
had  not  written  the  book — which  had  no  visible  effect  in 
promoting  Pierce's  election  in  1852.    The  two  men  were 
fast  friends  all  their  days,  and  the  appointment  of  Haw- 
thorne was  a  perfectly  proper  one  for  any  president  to 
make. 

These  are  trivial  matters,  however,  compared  with 
Hawthorne's  entrance  into  literature,  and  his  achieve- 
ments there,  — and  this  part  of  the  story  Mr.  Conway  tells 
with  zest  and  effect.    His  early  obscurity  and  trials  kept 
him  from  premature  publication,  and  from  writing  too 
much- -the  almost  inevitable  sin  of  successful  authors  to 
whom  success  comes  in  youth.    The  gold  of  Hawthorne's 
genius  would  have  been  there  in  any  case,  but  his  long 
years  of  solitude  and  labor  wrought  it  into  finer  forms 
than  might  otherwise  have  existed.    He  became  known  at 
last  and  will  be  more  widely  known  as  time  goes  on,  --for 
few  of  his  contemporaries  wrote  so  well,  or  added  so  much 
that  was  new  to  the  world  of  literature .    Many  of  those  who 
long  surpassed  him  in  celebrity  are  already  forgotten,  and 
many  others  will  be;  but  Hawthorne's  weird  and  profound 
creations  will  survive  and  have  imitators  for  centuries. 
Hardly  anything  that  he  published,  except  his  biography  of 
Pierce,  fails  to  have  a  place  as  pure  literature,  and  most 
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of  it  would  be  read  for  its  style,  even  if  his  topics  were 
not  so  fascinating.    He  was  that  unaccustomed  character, 
a  prose  poet,  --not  only  because  his  thought  and  sentiment 
are  poetic,  but  because  he  had  that  creative  talent  of  poets 
which  old  writers  call  'Invention."   He  was  also  a  fascinat- 
ing personage,  in  his  romantic  shyness  and  delicacy,  his 
warm  domestic  affections  and  his  keen  sense  of  honor  and 
propriety.    This  last  quality  did  not  keep  him  from  noticing 
sharply  everything  that  passed  under  his  eye,  — and  some  of 
his  observations,  made  public  by  others,  have  given  deep 
offense,  and  served  no  useful  purpose.    But  to  him  these 
private  observations  took  the  form  of  honest  judgment;  they 
were  not,  apparently,  set  down  in  malice,  and  they  did  some- 
times extenuate  the  evil  which  was  observed.   Hawthorne  had 
excellent  good  sense  and  practical  judgment  and,  though  he 
had  not  the  art  of  money -getting,  he  evidently  knew  how  to 
manage  and  to  save  as  well  as  most  New  Englanders;  while 
his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  others --particularly  those  of 
the  unhappy  Miss  Delia  Bacon--showed  a  magnanimity  and 
unselfishness  quite  unusual. 

It  is  this  goodness  of  heart,  together  with  the  excellence 
of  his  English,  which  makes  Hawthorne's  unfavorable  opin- 
ions so  weighty.    Carlyle  could  scold  for  hours  without  pro- 
ducing so  deep  an  impression  as  Hawthorne  by  a  single  se- 
vere sentence.    Carlyle  had  denounced  England  and  English 
institutions  for  20  years  unsparingly,  when  Hawthorne's 
book  on  England  appeared, --but  half  a  dozen  sentences  of 
Hawthorne's  excited  more  anger  in  England  than  whole  vol- 
umes of  Carlyle 's  tirades  against  "Plugson  of  Undershot," 
model  prisons,  anti- slavery  sentiment,  popular  suffrage 
and  the  other  topics  of  his  Jeremiads.    One  element  in  this 
anger  was  no  doubt  the  fact  that  their  critic  was  a  foreigner 
and  an  American;  another  was  that  he  wrote  English  so  well. 
Had  he  been  a  mere  Frenchman,  or  German,  or  Italian,  the 
English  would  either  not  have  read  him,  or  not  have  heeded 
him .    Centuries  hence  Englishmen  will  quote  Hawthorne  as 
showing  what  England  was  in  his  time--and  there  will  be 
few  better  witnesses .    His  lack  of  political  sensibility  will 
not  then  prevent  him  from  being  read,  or  excite  hostility 
against  him,  as  it  did  both  in  America  and  England  in  his 
lifetime.    Had  he  taken  more  heed  of  Salem  politics,  or  the 
local  affairs  of  Concord  or  Lenox,  while  he  lived  in  those 
towns,  he  would  have  been  better  regarded  by  his  neighbors, 
who,  in  all  these  places,  either  ignored  or  disliked  him,  for 
the  most  part.    In  national  politics  Hawthorne  was  nominally 
a  democrat,  which  meant  that  at  one  period  he  must  give  a 
qualified  support  to  human  slavery;  but  when  he  reflected 
what  slavery  really  was,  he  hated  it  as  much  as  any  one, 
and  he  looked  on  our  civil  war  as  a  means  of  getting  rid 
both  of  it  and  of  the  intolerable  southern  domination  which 
it  engendered.    His  views  on  doing  good  directly  and  de- 
liberately were  not  encouraging  to  philanthropists,  it  must 
be  owned .    In  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  letters  which  Mr . 
Conway  quotes,  Hawthorne  wrote  in  1857: 

I  only  know  that  I  have  done  no  good- -none  whatever. 
Vengeance  and  beneficence  are  things  that  God  claims  for 
himself.    His  instruments  have  no  consciousness  of  his 
purpose;  if  they  imagine  they  have,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  to- 
ken that  they  are  not  his  instruments.    The  good  of  others, 
like  our  own  happiness,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  direct  ef- 
fort, but  incidentally.    All  history  and  observation  confirm 
this .    Now,  I  presume  you  think  the  abolition  of  flogging 


was  a  vast  boon  to  seamen.    I  see,  on  the  contrary,  with 
perfect  distinctness,  that  many  murders  and  an  immense 
mass  of  unpunishable  cruelty  have  resulted  from  that  very 
thing.    There  is  a  moral  in  this  fact  which  I  leave  you  to 
deduce.    God's  ways  are  in  nothing  more  mysterious  than 
in  this  matter  of  trying  to  do  good . 

Notwithstanding  this  profound,  but  rather  pessimistic 
philosophy,  Hawthorne  did  much  good  in  his  time,  and  did 
it  voluntarily  and  directly;  he  was,  in  fact,  as  he  wrote 
his  worthless  friend  Conolly,  one  of  the  few  Christians 
then  living  in  New  England.    Mr.  Conway  quotes  this  let- 
ter but  does  not  print  it,  indeed,  like  several  of  his  let- 
ters, it  would  scarcely  bear  printing.   There  was  a  "right 
side"  of  Hawthorne's  nature,  as  well  as  a  sunny  and  inno- 
cent side,  and  few  have  ever  seen  more  distinctly  the  de- 
pravity of  man  than  he  did.    He  kept  himself  clear  of  the 
great  transgressions,  but  he  knew  what  they  were.   I  have 
been  struck  with  the  similarity  in  some  respects  between 
his  literary  career  and  that  of  Fritz  Reuter,  the  Mecklen- 
burg novelist  and  poet— though  in  character  the  men  were 
very  unlike .    Both  were  gifted  with  genius ,  both  were  se- 
cluded from  the  world  for  years,  — Hawthorne  by  his  self- 
imprisoning  shyness,  Reuter  by  actual  confinement  for 
seven  years  in  Prussian  fortresses,  for  such  political  of- 
fenses as  German  students  of  Bismarck's  time  could  easi- 
ly commit.    He  was  arrested  in  October  1833,  sentenced 
to  death  in  1834,  his  sentence  commuted  to  30  years'  im- 
prisonment and  finally  he  was  pardoned  in  1840,  when 
he  was  30  years  old.    But  his  youth  had  gone,  his  health 
was  impaired  and  he  had  contracted  a  habit  of  occasional 
drunkenness,  which  followed  him  for  many  years,  and 
kept  him  from  entering  on  any  career.    Finally,  in  1853, 
when  he  was  43  years  old,  he  published  his  first  book, 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  successful  and  happy, 
but  he  died  in  1873,  a  year  younger  than  Hawthorne  was 
at  his  death  in  1864.    The  striking  facts  of  Reuter 's  life 
are  given  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Wilbrandt,  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  novelist's  collected  works,  published  in  1877, 
where  also  a  few  of  his  letters  appear.    He  was  a  cheer- 
ful humorist  in  spite  of  his  dark  experiences,  but  there 
are  poems  of  his  as  gloomy  as  any  of  Hawthorne's  prose 
poems .    He  wrote  good  German,  as  well  as  the  low-Dutch 
dialect  of  his  native  country,  which  needs  to  be  translated 
before  the  great  merit  of  what  he  wrote  will  clearly  be 
seen,  and  only  a  few  of  his  books  have  been  turned  into 
English,  I  think.    He  was  a  generous  critic  as  well  as  a 
whole-souled  writer,  and  there  is  a  whole  volume  of  com- 
mentary upon  mediocre  poets  in  the  couplet  which  he  wrote 
for  answer  to  one  Dr .  Barling,  who  had  sent  him  much 
commonplace  verse  in  manuscript  for  his  opinion.    Reu- 
ter's  heart  failed  him,  as  he  read  it,  says  Dr.  Wilbrandt, 
but  at  the  end  he  cheered  up  and  thus  replied: 

The  cuckoo  sings,  and  eke  the  starling; 
Sing  thou,  too,  boldly,  Doctor  Barling! 


(242) 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  OF  LOWELL'S  POEMS 

These  brilliant  woods  of  October,  now  growing  bare 
and  casting  on  the  green  sward  their  carpet  of  colored 
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leaves,  brighter  in  spots  than  sunrise  or  sunset,  but  dim 
and  dusky  more  and  more  each  shortening  day,  --this  whole 
autumnal  landscape  fits  well  with  the  literature  of  New  Eng- 
land a  generation  ago,  as  we  now  look  back  upon  it.    There 
was  verdure  and  freshness  therein, --it  adorned  the  age,  it 
covered  and  matured  much  noble  fruit  which  the  world  has 
gathered  and  preserved;  but  how  much  of  it  is  like  these 
fallen  leaves,  splendid  and  rustling  at  our  feet,  --admired 
and  admirable,  but,  withal,  of  the  Past,  while  it  is  the  Fu- 
ture that  presses  on  us;  and  for  those  who  remember  that 
past,  a  bare  and  wintry  future,  too  often.    The  poets  of  a 
decayed  time  may  well  repeat  what  the  greatest  of  poets 
once  regretfully  sung: 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold, 

When  yellow  leaves  or  none  or  few  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs  that  shake  against  the  cold,  — 

Bare,  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang; 

In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  West, 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away,  -- 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 

It  must  be  with  some  such  feeling  that  Lowell  edits  his  early 
poems,  to  complete  that  edition  which  Houghton  is  now  pub- 
lishing of  his  writings,  in  10  volumes;  and  certainly  Haw- 
thorne, had  he  lived  till  now,  would  have  had  it,  — he  who 
sadly  said  to  Emerson,  as  they  walked  a  path  on  the  hilltop 
above  his  Wayside  home, --"This  path  is  the  only  remem- 
brance of  me  that  will  remain."   Yet  when  much  has  been 
forgotten,  or  only  garnered  in  great  libraries,  that  Emer- 
son and  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  Holmes 
and  their  contemporaries  wrote  and  printed,  how  much  will 
remain  as  a  part  of  New  England  literature!  just  as  we  now 
cherish  the  treasures  of  England 's  literature  in  the  ages 
that  are  gone.    Of  Emerson  the  most  may  be  permanent,  -- 
so  carefully  did  he  sift  and  edit  what  he  wrote,  and  so  far 
was  he  above  the  time  in  which  he  lived;  with  Hawthorne, 
too,  his  exquisite  art  of  writing  and  the  conscience  that  kept 
him  from  writing  too  much,  will  doubtless  prove  excellent 
means  for  securing  him  readers  in  the  after  centuries . 
Lowell  must  submit  to  greater  obliterations  of  what  he  ex- 
uberantly wrote:  as  he  intimates  in  his  preface  to  the  early 
poems  now  printed  in  his  seventh  volume,  that  he  would 
efface  much  himself  if  he  could — but  alas,  litera  scripta 
manet,  he  says.    Let  him  be  consoled,  for  Time  has  a  way 
of  shaking  his  hour-glass  over  much  that  is  written,  mak- 
ing it  illegible  to  the  next  age;  while  that  which  ought  to  live 
and  be  read  survives.    There  are  verses  and  whole  poems 
in  Lowell's  earlier  volumes,  written  45  or  50  years  since, 
that  bid  fair  thus  to  survive;  and  perhaps  his  felicitous 
"Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  as  long  as  any. 

Whatever  in  the  New  England  poets  or  poetic  prose  writ- 
ers (such  as  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau)  was  written  with  a 
keen  sense  of  New  England  in  it  is  likely  to  outlive  all  the 
rest,  except  such  parts  as  are  of  universal  significance, 
like  the  profounder  thought  of  Emerson  or  the  more  search- 
ing spiritual  insight  of  Hawthorne .    The  special  learning  of 
Lowell,  for  example,  though  remarkable  and  giving  a  keen- 
er edge  and  stronger  force  to  his  wit,  will  not  so  long  be 
remembered  or  prove  so  attractive  as  his  subtle  perception 
and  broad  interpretation  of  the  New  England  character  in 
his  "Biglow  Papers , "  which  now  make  the  eighth  volume  of 


this  new  edition.    When  he  began  these  humorous  verses, 
about  1846,  Lowell  was,  as  he  says,   'Very  far  from  being 
a  popular  author  under  my  own  name,  — so  far,  indeed,  as 
to  be  almost  unread."   This  consciousness  of  not  having 
hit  the  public  taste  with  his  serious,  amatory  and  reforma- 
tory verses  was  indicated  by  him  in  one  of  the  numerous 
and  humorous  skits  which  he  prefixed  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Biglow  Papers"  in  1848,  --the  Latin  line  ascribed 
to  "Jac.  Car.  Fil.  ad  Pub.  Leg. "--that  is,  to  himself, 
"James,  the  son  of  Charles,  addressing  the  reading  pub- 
lic." The  line  reads: 

Margaritas,  munde  porcine,  calcasti;  en,  siliquas 
accipe,-- 

that  is,   "O,  swinish  world!   You  have  trod  my  pearls 
underfoot, --here I  take  these  pods  and  husks," — alluding, 
of  course,  to  those  scriptural  husks  that  the  pigs  and  the 
prodigal  ate,  in  the  parable.    The  pearl  has  proved  to  be 
rather  in  this  rubbish  than  in  the  setting  that  the  young 
poet  designed  for  it;  and  these  Yankee  verses  gave  him 
fame  before  he  got  it  in  the  desired  way.    As  he  says: 
"I  found  the  verses  of  Hosea  Biglow  copied  everywhere; 
I  saw  them  pinned  up  in  work- shops;  I  heard  them  quoted 
and  their  authorship  debated;  I  once  even  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  overhearing  it  demonstrated,  in  the  pauses  of  a 
concert,  that  I  was  utterly  incompetent  to  have  written 
anything  of  the  kind."   This  must  have  been  in  1846-7, 
for  it  soon  became  known  whose  verses  they  were  that 
the  Boston  Courier  was  printing,  and  the  reputation  thus 
gained  for  Lowell  gave  a  quicker  popularity  to  his  "Fable 
for  Critics"  and  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  both  published 
in  1848. 

Droll  as  the  first  volume  of  the  "Biglow  Papers"  was, 
and  still  is,  it  contained  little  of  that  beauty  of  description 
and  pathos  which  made  the  second  volume  so  remarkable, 
in  the  later  years  of  the  civil  war.    There  had  been  a  wish 
on  Lowell's  part  to  carry  Hosea  and  Birdofredum  Sawin 
out  into  Kansas  in  1856-7,  and  there  utilize  the  Yankee 
dialect  for  exhibiting  the  absurdities  and  cruelties  of 
slavery  extension  in  the  days  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  but 
the  muse  was  not  auspicious,  and  the  demands  of  a  Har- 
vard professorship,  and  of  the  new  Atlantic  Monthly,  kept 
the  wish  from  taking  effect .    Probably  the  later  volume 
gained  by  the  delay,  — at  any  rate,  it  is  much  more  co- 
herent and  probable  in  its  burlesque  and  serious  passages 
than  the  early  one  had  been.    Parson  Wilbur,  at  his  first 
appearance,  was  a  very  polyglot  speaker,  talking  now  like 
a  Yankee  parson,  now  like  Carlyle,  now  like  Lowell  him- 
self, in  his  early  prose- -and  hardly  producing  that  effect 
of  a  real  person  that  is  so  charming  in  the  second  volume. 
This  was  the  natural  effect  of  youth  in  the  author;  too  eager 
to  speak  in  his  own  character  he  did  not  give  his  invented 
characters  quite  play  enough  to  make  them  truly  dramatic, 
except  when  they  spoke  in  Yankee  dialect.    Then  they  were 
natural  and  used  language  adapted  to  each  person,  without 
much  mixing  of  the  parts.    Yet  in  the  later  volume,  or  sec- 
ond part,  the  defects  of  Lowell's  qualities- -his  too  profuse 
learning,  his  over  zeal  in  making  puns,  and,  in  general, 
his  putting  too  much  into  his  page,  were  quite  as  manifest 
as  in  the  less  artistic  first  part.    Almost  every  chapter  of 
Yankee  verses  in  the  later  volume  errs  by  being  too  long; 
the  best  passages  lose  something  by  coming  too  rarely  and 
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in  a  context  where  everything  is  striving  to  shine .    Yet  how 
irresistible  those  best  verses  are!  how  pertinent  to  our  day, 
as  well  as  to  that  in  which  they  were  written!   The  trimming 
and  trading  politician  has  always  been  the  target  of  Lowell's 
wit,-- 

A  marciful  Providunce  fashioned  us  holler, 

O'  purpose  thet  we  might  our  princerples  swaller, 

said  the  typical  whig  in  1847,  and  it  is  equally  natural  to  the 
typical  republican  in  1890.    So  too  is  the  observation  of  the 
copperhead  democrat  in  1862: 

Jes'  lovin'  the  people  is  Canaan  in  view, 

But  its  Canaan  paid  quarterly  t'  hev  'em  love  you, 

which  now  fits  the  Massachusetts  state  official  as  well  as  it 
did  the  democrat  before  the  civil  war.    Human  nature  does 
not  change  so  often  as  parties  change  their  names. 
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(S  P  means  Springfield  Republican;  B  D  A,  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser; B  C,  Boston  Commonwealth.    In  "Dated"  items, 
the  point  of  release  is  Boston  unless  otherwise  indicated.) 

1    Boston  Courier,  Mar.  19,  1861,  p.  2,  col.  5.    See  also 
Young  Reporter  of  Concord,  p.  29. 
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SR,  May  25,  1889,  p.  4. 

SR,  May  31,  1889,  pp.  2-3.    Dated  May  30. 

SR,  June  3,  1889,  p.  8,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  May  25. 

SR,  July  8,  1889,  p.  8,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  July  1. 

SR,  July  17,  1889,  pp.  2-3.    Dated  July  13. 

SR,  July  24,  1889,  pp.  2-3.    Dated  July  20. 

Letter  to  a  newspaper  editor  rptd.  from  Sanborn's 

Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,  n,  496-499.    It  is 

dated  at  Concord,  July  23,  1889. 

SR,  Nov.  18,  1889,  p.  8,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Nov.  11. 

SR,  Feb.  20,  1890,  p.  4,  cols.  3-4. 

8,  cols.  1-3.    Dated  Aug.  25. 

8,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Oct.  13. 

4,  cols.  4-5. 

4,  cols.  3-4. 
25,  1890,  p.  3,  cols.  2-3.    Dated  Dec.  23. 
11,  1891,  p.  4,  col.  4. 

4,  col.  5.    Dated  Concord, 


SR,  Aug.  30,  1890,  p 
SR,  Oct.  20,  1890,  p, 
SR,  Oct.  21,  1890,  p, 
SR,  Oct.  31,  1890,  p, 
SR,  Dec 
SR,  Feb 

BD  A,  May  7,  1891,  p 
May  6. 

BD  A,  May  9,  1891,  p.  4,  col.  5.    Dated  Concord, 
May  8. 

SR,  Aug.  5,  1891,  p.  4,  col.  4  + Prof.  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton's letter,  Aug.  8,  1891,  p.  3,  cols.  1-2. 
SR,  Aug.  15,  1891,  p.  8,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Aug.  14. 
BD  A,  Oct.  27,  1891,  p.  4,  col.  6.    Dated  Concord, 
Oct.  26. 

SR,  Feb.  15,  1892,  p.  5,  cols.  6-7.    Dated  Feb.  10. 
BD  A,  Feb.  29,  1892,  p.  4,  col.  6.    Dated  Concord, 
Feb.  27. 

SR,  Mar.  11,  1892,  p. 
BD  A,  Mar.  17,  1892, 
Mar.  15. 
BD  A,  Mar.  25,  1892, 


4,  cols.  2-3. 
p.  4,  col.  7. 

p.  4,  col.  6. 


Dated  New  York, 
Dated  Concord, 


Mar.  23. 

SR,  Mar.  28,  1892,  p 

BD  A,  Mar.  30,  1892, 

Mar.  28. 

SR,  Apr.  9,  1892,  p.  9,  cols.  1-2. 

BD  A,  Apr.  14,  1892,  p.  4,  col.  4. 

Apr.  13. 

BD  A,  Apr.  18,  1892,  p.  4,  col.  5. 


4,  cols.  4-6. 
p.  4,  col.  5.    Dated  Concord, 


Dated  Apr.  2. 
Dated  Concord, 


Dated  Concord, 


Apr.  16. 

SR,  May  3,  1892,  p.  9,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Apr.  29. 

SR,  May  21,  1892,  p.  9,  col.  4.    Dated  Concord, 

May  18. 

BD  A,  June  9,  1892,  p.  4,  col.  5.    Dated  Concord, 

June  8. 

SR,  July  31,  1892,  p.  4,  cols.  4-5. 

BD  A,  Aug.  1,  1892,  p.  4,  cols.  4-5.    Dated  Concord, 

July  31. 

SR,  Aug.  14,  1892,  p. 

BD  A,  Aug.  24,  1892, 

Aug.  23. 

BD  A,  Aug.  30,  1892,  p.  4,  col.  4.    Dated  Saratoga, 

Aug.  29. 

SR,  Sept.  13,  1892,  p, 

BD  A,  Sept.  15,  1892, 

cord,  Sept.  14. 

BD  A,  Sept.  16,  1892, 


4,  cols.  4-5. 
p.  4,  col.  5. 


Dated  Concord, 


9,  cols.  4-5.    Dated  Sept.  9. 
p.  4,  cols.  5-6.    Dated  Con- 

p.  4,  col.  5.    Dated  Concord, 
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Sept.  15. 
SR,  Oct.  1, 
BD  A,  Oct. 


1892,  p.  9,  cols.  4-5.    Dated  Sept.  17. 
1892,  p.  4,  cols.  5-6.    Dated  Concord, 
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135 
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6. 
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137 
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13. 

138 
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20, 
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P. 

4, 

col. 

6. 

Dated  Plymouth, 

Oct.  19. 

BD  A,  Dec. 

9, 

1892, 

P- 

4, 

cols. 

6- 

7.    Dated  Grenada, 

Nov.  18. 

139 

BD  A,  Dec. 

23, 

1892, 

P. 
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col. 

6. 

Dated  Lausanne, 

Nov.  29. 
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P. 
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5. 
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Dec.  2. 
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.  P 
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,    Dated  Athens, 
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Jan.  29. 

SR,  Aug.  25,  1893,  p.  4,  cols.  4-7.    Date  of  San- 
born's delivery:   Aug.  24. 
SR,  Aug.  25,  1894,  p.  4,  cols.  4-5. 
S  R,  Oct.  3,  1894,  p.  8,  col.  2.    Dated  Concord, 

1 .    Addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  S  R. 

Oct.  9,  1894,  p.  4,  cols.  2-3. 

Nov.  29,  1894,  p.  6,  col.  3. 

Dec.  15,  1894,  p.  10,  cols.  1-2 

Apr.  20,  1895,  p.  4,  cols.  1-2. 

Sept.  25,  1895,  p.  10,  cols.  1-2 

Jan.  18,  1896,  p.  5,  col.  2.    Dated  Jan.  16. 

Feb.  5,  1896,  p.  5.    Dated  Feb.  4. 

May  6,  1896,  p.  12,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  May  5. 

May  23,  1896,  p.  12,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  May  21. 

Dated  June  25. 


Dated  Dec.  13. 
Dated  Apr.  18. 
Dated  Sept.  24. 
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5.    Dated  Concord, 
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SR,  Jan.  19,  1898,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Jan.  18. 
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SR,  Sept.  7,  1898,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Sept.  6. 

SR,  Dec.  28,  1898,  p.  2,  cols.  6-7.    Dated  Dec.  27. 

SR,  Nov.  15,  1899,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Nov.  14. 

SR,  Nov.  22,  1899,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Nov.  21. 

Sanborn  here  has  rearranged  Emerson's  sentences  and 

squeezed  out  connecting  passages- -Le. ,  "filtered"  the 

text  which  he  found  in  "Thoughts  on  Modern  Literature" 

in  The  Dial,  I,  pp.  137-158  (Oct.,  1840).    Cabot  also 

abbreviated  considerably  when  he  revised  that  paper 

for  inclusion  in  the  Works  (1904),  XII,  309-336. 

SR,  Nov.  30,  1899,  p.  6,  col.  5.    (Sanborn's  lecture 

was  delivered  on  Nov.  29.) 

SR,  Jan.  10,  1900,  p.  11,  cols.  5-6.    Dated  Jan.  9. 

SR,  Apr.  18,  1900,  p.  13,  cols.  5-6.    Dated  Apr.  17. 
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11,  cols.  5-6.    Dated  Jan.  28. 
11,  cols.  4-6.    Dated  Apr.  2. 

11,  cols.  4-6.    Dated  Apr.  22. 

5,  cols.  3-5.    Delivered  on 


SR,  Apr.  25,  1900,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7.    Dated  Apr.  24. 
SR,  Jan.  16,  1901,  p.  6,  cols.  4-5. 
SR,  May  22,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  3-5.    Dated  May  21. 
SR,  June  1,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  May  30. 
S  R,  June  20,  1901,  p.  6,  col.  7.    Dated  Concord, 
June  18. 

SR,  July  31,  1901,  p.  5,  cols.  4-6.    Dated  July  30. 
SR,  Nov.  14,  1901,  p.  12,  cols.  1-4.    This  address 
was  delivered  at  Brown  University  on  Nov.  13,  1901. 
A  brief  abstract  was  included  in  Sanborn's  Transcen- 
dental Writers  and  Heroes,  p.  210. 
SR,  Dec.  24,  1901,  p.  10,  cols.  4-6.    Dated  Con- 
cord, Dec.  23. 
S  R,  Jan.  29,  1902,  p. 
SR,  Apr.  2,  1902,  p. 
S  R,  Apr.  23,  1902,  p. 
SR,  Aug.  13,  1902,  p. 
Aug.  12,  1902.    See  note  at  end. 
SR,  Apr.  8,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Apr.  7. 
SR,  May  6,  1903,  p.  13,  cols.  4-6.    Dated  May  5. 
SR,  May  25,  1903,  p.  5,  cols.  5-8;  p.  12,  col.  1. 
Delivered  May  24,  1903.    For  a  short  excerpt,  see 
Sanborn's  Transcendental  Writers  and  Heroes,  p.  249. 
SR,  July  16,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  3-5.    Delivered  on 
July  15. 

S  R,  Sept.  16,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6.    Dated  Sept.  15. 
S  R,  Oct.  29,  1903,  p.  7,  col.  6.    The  lecture  was  de- 
livered at  the  Unity  Church  in  Springfield  on  Oct.  28. 
SR,  Mar.  16,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6.    Dated  Mar.  15. 
For  the  date  of  delivery  (July  7,  1904)  see  the  repro- 
duced table  of  contents  prefacing  the  lecture. 
SR,  Sept.  7,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6.    Dated  Sept.  6. 
S  R,  May  19,  1885,  p.  8,  col.  3  +  Sanborn's  letter  to 
F.  H.  Gorle,  dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1904, 
located  in  the  H .  E .  Huntington  Library  and  published 
here  with  its  kind  permission. 

S  R,  Nov.  2,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7.    Dated  Nov.  1. 
The  pamphlet,  Treason  Unmasked  by  Angus  McDon- 
ald, mentioned  in  this  paper,  is  more  fully  identified 
in  Sanborn's  "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter"  (subtitled 
"Negro  Problem,  Past  and  Now"),  SR,  Oct.  19,  1904, 
p.  11,  cols.  5-7:   Angus  McDonald,  Two  Rebellions, 
or  Treason  Unmasked,  Richmond,  1865. 
S  R,  May  26,  1905,  p.  13,  cols.  3-4.    Delivered  on 
May  24,  1905. 
SR,  Feb.  10,  1906,  p, 
SR,  Apr.  28,  1906,  p, 
S  R,  Aug.  12,  1906,  p, 


6,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Feb.  8. 

6,  cols.  1-3.    Dated  Apr.  26. 

19,  cols.  5-6.  For  another 
incomplete  report,  see  Sanborn's  Transcendental 
Writers  and  Heroes,  pp.  332-334.  Delivered  on 
Aug.  9,  1906. 

SR,  Mayl,  1907,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Apr.  30. 
I  have  appended  C.  Harold  McChesney's  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  S_R,  dated  New  York,  May  4,  1907  (in 
SR,  May  18,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  3-4). 
SR,  June  12,  1907,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  June  11. 
SR,  Jan.  1,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  5-7.    Dated  Dec.  31, 
1907. 

S  R,  Dec.  16,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  3-5.    Dated  Dec.  15. 
SR,  June  2,  1909,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3.    Dated  June  1. 
SR,  June  9,  1909,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3.    Dated  June  8. 
SR,  Dec.  1,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6.    Dated  Nov.  30. 
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166  S_R,  Mar.  3,  1910,  p.  10,  cols.  1-3.    Delivered  on 
Feb.  2,  1910.    (See  S_R,  Feb.  5,  1910,  p.  15,  col.  3, 
for  evidence  of  date  and  place  of  delivery.) 

167  S_R,  Oct.  19,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  3-4.    Dated  Concord, 
Oct.  17. 

168  S_R,  May  13,  1911,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  May  11. 

169  S_R,  May  24,  1911,  p.  15,  col.  3.    The  lecture  was 
delivered  on  May  23 . 

170  S_R,  Sept.  27,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2 

171  S_R,  Dec.  11,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3 

172  S_R,  Jan.  14,  1914,  p.  15,  cols.  4-5. 

173  S_R,  Mar.  18,  1914,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2 

174  S_R,  May  13,  1914,  p.  15,  cols.  5-6. 

175  S  R,  June  3,  1914,  p.  17,  cols.  4-6. 


.    Dated  Sept.  26. 

Dated  Dec  10. 

Dated  Jan.  13. 
.    Dated  Mar.  17. 

Dated  May  12. 
Dated  June  2 . 


176  S_R,  June  17,  1914,  p.  17,  cols.  5-7.    Dated  June  16. 

177  S_R,  Dec.  2,  1914,  p.  13,  cols.  5-7.    Dated  Dec.  1. 

178  S_R,  Feb.  10,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  3-5.    Dated  Feb.  9. 

179  S_R,  June  9,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2.  Dated  June  8. 
This  article  was  repeated  in  error  in  S  R,  June  17, 
1915,  r>.  ]3,  cols.  6-7. 

Nov.  10,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  3-4.    Dated  Nov.  9. 

Feb.  2,  1916,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Feb.  1. 

Feb.  23,  1916,  p.  17,  cols.  3-5.    Dated  Feb.  22. 

Oct.  25,  1916,  p.  6,  cols.  7-8.    Dated  Oct.  24. 

Sept.  25,  1863,  p.  1,  cols.  6-7. 

Oct.  23,  1863,  p.  1,  cols.  4-5. 

Feb.  12,  1864,  p.  1,  cols.  5-6. 

May  27,  1864,  p.  1,  cols.  4-6. 

June  10,  1864,  p.  1,  cols.  4-7. 

July  29,  1864,  p.  1,  cols.  2-3. 

Oct.  8,  1864,  p.  1,  cols.  1-3. 

Dec.  10,  1864,  p.  2,  cols.  4-5. 

Dec.  24,  1864,  p.  1,  cols.  4-5. 

Mar.  25,  1865,  p.  1,  cols.  5-6. 

Apr.  15,  1865,  p.  1,  cols.  4-5. 

Aug.  12,  1865,  p.  1,  cols.  5-6. 

July  28,  1866,  p.  1,  cols.  1-2. 

Sept.  29,  1866,  p.  4,  col.  1. 

May  11,  1867,  p.  1,  col.  6. 

Sept.  16,  1868,  p.  2,  cols.  5-6.  Dated  Concord, 
.  10. 

Sept.  19,  1868,  p.  2,  cols.  5-6.  Dated  Concord, 
.  17. 

Nov.  21,  1868,  p.  4,  cols.  3-4. 

Dec.  12,  1868,  p.  1,  cols.  1-2. 

Mar.  20,  1869,  p.  4,  cols.  1-2. 

Oct.  31,  1870,  p.  2,  col.  1. 

Dec.  26,  1870,  p.  2,  col.  2. 

Jan.  31,  1871,  p.  2,  col.  4. 

Sept.  4,  1871,  p.  2,  cols.  1-3. 

Oct.  18,  1871,  p.  2,  cols.  1-2. 

Oct.  23,  1871,  p.  2,  cols.  1-2. 

Nov.  6,  1871,  p.  2,  cols.  1-2. 

Sept.  23,  1872,  p.  7,  cols.  4-6. 

Oct.  23,  1872,  p.  4,  cols.  5-6. 

Dec.  5,  1872,  pp.  5-6. 

May  28,  1873,  p.  8,  col.  1.    Dated  May  27. 

June  12,  1873,  pp.  4-5. 

June  17,  1873,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  June  16. 

Sept.  24,  1873,  pp.  5-6. 

Oct.  2,  1873,  pp.  5-6.    Dated  Concord,  Oct.  1. 

Oct.  20,  1873,  pp.  5-6. 
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S  R, 

Sept 
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SR, 

211 

SR, 

212 

SR, 

213 

SR, 

214 

SR, 

215 

SR, 

216 

SR, 

217 

SR, 

218 

SR, 

219 

SR, 

220  S_R,  Mar.  12,  1874,  p.  3,  cols.  4-6. 

221  S_R,  Oct.  27,  1874,  p.  4,  col.  5. 

222  S_R,  Dec.  26,  1874,  p.  4,  cols.  5-6. 

223  S_R,  Jan.  18,  1875,  pp.  4-5. 

224  S  R,  Oct.  5,  1875,  p.  3,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Concord, 
Oct.  4. 

225  SR,  Dec.  16,  1875,  p.  4,  cols.  5-6. 

226  S_R,  Mar.  31,  1876,  p.  4,  cols.  2-3. 

227  S_R,  Apr.  19,  1876,  pp.  4-5.    Dated  Philadelphia, 
Apr.  13. 

228  S_R,  June  16,  1876,  p.  6,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  June  10. 
Repeated  on  June  19,  1876,  pp.  2-3. 

229  S_R,  June  22,  1876,  p.  3,  cols.  1-3.    Dated  June  19. 

230  S_R,  June  23,  1876,  p.  4,  cols.  4-5. 

231  S_R,  Julyl,  1876,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  June  27. 

232  SR,  July  22,  1876,  p.  4,  col.  4. 

233  S_R,  Sept.  2,  1876,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Sept.  1. 

234  S_R,  Sept.  18,  1876,  pp.  4-5.    Dated  Sept.  15. 

235  S_R,  Nov.  14,  1876,  p.  8,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Nov.  10. 

236  "Mr.  Sanborn  on  American  Poets,"  Literary  World, 
no.  19  (Boston,  Sept.  10,  1881),  p.  307.    For  a  fuller 
abstract  of  Sanborn's  paper  (delivered  on  Aug.  11, 
1881),  see  his  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Philosophy, 
pp.  17-20. 

237  S_R,  Oct.  14,  1885,  pp.  2-3.    Dated  Oct.  5. 

238  S_R,  Dec.  27,  1887,  p.  4,  cols.  3-4. 

239  S  R,  Mar.  5,  1889,  p.  8,  cols.  2-3.    Letter  dated 
Mar.  4. 

239A   S_R,  Mar.  7,  1889,  p.  2,  col.  7.    Dated  Mar.  4. 

240  S_R,  Mar.  8,  1889,  p.  8,  cols.  1-2.    Dated  Mar.  7. 

241  S_R,  Aug.  20,  1890,  pp.  2-3.    Dated  Aug.  11. 

242  SR,  Nov.  8,  1890,  p.  9,  cols.  5-6.    Dated  Oct.  27. 
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